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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THE 


TWELFTH   EDITION. 


The  reputation  and  success  of  this  text- book  as  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  dentistry  have  been  so 
apparent,  and  so  universally  recognized  for  many  years  by  the  prac- 
titioner and  student,  that  no  words  of  commendation  on  our  part 
need  be  said.  It  has  reached  every  civilized  country  and  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages. 

The  rapid  advance  of  dental  science,  without  a  parallel  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  professions,  has  necessitated  repeated  addi- 
tions, until  the  present  volume  has  attained  a  size  greatly  above  any 
that  has  preceded  it. 

In  presenting  the  twelfth  edition,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the  efforts 
made  to  render  the  work  such  that  it  may  receive  the  kind  approval 
so  generally  bestowed  upon  the  editions  that  have  preceded  it  may 
be  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  prepared.  It 
is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  eleventh  edition  was  exhausted  some 
months  before  the  present  one  was  ready  to  be  issued. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  almost  every  chapter,  and  new  matter 
added  to  such  an  extent  that  this  new  edition  contains,  notwithstand- 
ing omissions  deemed  necessary,  some  tioo  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages 
more  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
new  illustrations  have  also  been  added  and  considerable  changes 
made  in  the  general  arrangement  of  subjects,  all  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  increase  its  value  as  a  text-book. 
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A  number  of  systems  not  before  published  in  works  of  this  char- 
acter appear  in  the  present  volume,  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  sustain  the  reputation  heretofore  accorded  to  it  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

The  editor  and  publishers  are  under  many  obligations  to  dental 
practitioners  of  recognized  ability  and  reputation  for  systems  of  prac- 
tice of  which  they  are  the  authors;  and  also  to  the  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Welch  Dental  Company,  Samuel 
A.  Crocker  &  Company,  through  whose  courtesy  many  of  the  valuable 
wood-cuts  which  appear  in  the  present  volume  were  furnished,  and 
which  greatly  add  to  its  value  as  a  text- book. 


Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas. 


Hamilton  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Md., 
February  1st,  1889. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THE 


ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  Chapin  A.  Harris's  "  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Dentistry"  was  published  in  1841,  and  from  that  date  it  has  been 
the  principal  text-book  in  all  dental  schools. 

The  last  or  tenth  revision  was  issued  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  late  Professor  Philip  H.  Austen,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  assisted,  in 
the  parts  relating  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  by  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Latimer,  and  in  parts  relating  to  pathology  and  surgery,  by  the 
editor  of  the  present  edition.  As  the  ten  years  prior  to  this  revi- 
sion had  nearly  revolutionized  dental  mechanism,  Professor  Austen 
found  it  necessary  to  almost  re-write  the  portion  of  the  work 
relating  to  "  Mechanics/'  and  its  superior  excellence  was  universally 
acknowledged. 

Nearly  fourteen  years  having  elapsed  since  this  was  done,  the  rapid 
advances  made  during  this  period  in  Dental  Histology,  Pathology, 
Surgery,  and  also  to  a  considerable  degree  in  Mechanism,  have  neces- 
sitated another  revision,  and  at  the  request  of  the  author's  family  and 
of  the  publishers,  the  editor  has  alone  undertaken  the  task  of  revi- 
sion, and  the  present  edition  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  year's  labor. 
This  duty  has  been  assumed  with  the  hope  that  an  experience  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  teacher  in  dental  schools,  and  also  as  a 
^  dental  practitioner,  may  have  furnished  the  qualifications  for  such  an 

undertaking. 
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The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  tenth 
edition  has  necessitated  a  greater  revision  of  this  work  than  has  been 
the  case  with  any  former  edition,  and  the  task  of  preparing  an  entirely 
new  work  would  have  been  no  greater. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
subjects ;  a  number  of  entirely  new  chapters  have  been  added  in  the 
consideration  of  subjects  not  even  alluded  to  in  former  editions ;  addi- 
tions have  also  been  made  to  the  text  of  nearly  every  chapter,  some 
of  the  latter  being  far  in  excess  of  the  original  text. 

The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  new 
matter  now  inserted  has  brought  the  work  fully  up  to  the  time  of  its 
publication. 

Obsolete  theories  and  processes,  together  with  unimportant  details, 
have  been  omitted  and  more  useful  matter  substituted.  The  aim  of 
the  editor  has  been  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  advanced  state 
of  dental  science. 

The  new  matter  added  includes :  The  Development  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Head  and  Face ;  Temporo-Maxillary  Articulation ;  Description 
of  Mucous  Membrane ; .  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Teeth  ; 
Analysis  of  Tooth  Structures ;  Secondary  Dentine ;  Dentition ;  Calci- 
fication and  Decalcification  of  the  Teeth;  Alveolar  Pyorrhoea; 
Aphthous  Stomatitis ;  Thrush ;  Sanguinary  Calculus ;  Malformed 
Teeth ;  Effects  of  Syphilis  upon  the  Dental  Structures ;  Caries  of 
the  Maxillary  Bones;  Sensitive  Dentine;  Theories  as  to  the  Cause 
of  Dental  Caries;  Treatment  of  Dental  Caries;  New  Methods, 
Materials  and  Instruments  Employed  in  Filling  Teeth  and  other 
Operations;  Electric  Mouth  Lamp;  Electric  Mallet;  Dental 
Engines  and  Attachments;  Rubber  Dam  Appliances;  Treatment 
and  Appliances  for  Correcting  Irregularity  of  the  Teeth;  Contour 
Fillings ;  Replantation  and  Transplantation  of  Teeth ;  Different 
Methods  of  Inserting  Artificial  Crowns  on  Natural  Roots ;  Bridge- 
Work  ;  General  and  Local  Ansesthetic  Agents ;  Improved  Forceps ; 
New  Materials  and  Trays  for  Impressions ;  Articulators ;  Blow- 
pipes ;  Furnaces ;  Celluloid ;  New  Apparatus  for  Vulcanizing 
Rubber  and  Moulding  Celluloid;  Repairing  Vulcanite;  Dupli- 
cating Dentures;  Theory  of  Vulcanizing ;    Regulators;    Gold  Alloy 
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and  other  Cast  Bases ;  Temperament  in  Relation  to  Natural  and 
Artificial  Teeth ;  Improvements  in  Porcelain  Teeth ;  New  Splints 
for  Fracture  of  the  Jaws,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  editor  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Drs.  G«orge 
B.  Snow,  James  H.  Harris,  Charles  L.  Steel,  W.  Storer  How,  and 
D.  Genese,  for  valuable  suggestions ;  and  also  to  the  writings  of . 
Drs.  James  W.  White,  Frank  Abbott,  J.  Foster  Flagg,  John 
Tomes,  Charles  Tomes,  Henry  Sewell,  Henry  W.  Williams,  C.  N. 
Peirce,  W.  D.  Miller,  G.  V.  Black,  George  Watt,  J.  L.  Williams, 
James  B.  Dexter,  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Theo.  F.  Chupein,  J.  N. 
Farrar,  W.  C.  Barrett,  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  W.  G.  A.  Bon  will,  A.  W. 
Harlan,  C.  T.  Stockwell,  the  late  M.  A.  Dean,  M.  H.  Webb,  and 
others.  The  courtesy  of  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing 
Company,  Johnson  &  Lund,  Snowden  &  Cowman,  Codman  & 
Shurtleff,  The  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Spencer 
&  Crocker,  Ransom  &  Randolph,  Gideon  Sibley,  and  Dr.  Norman  ' 
W.  Kingsley,  is  acknowledged,  for  the  use  of  many  valuable  wood- 
cuts. 

The  Eleventh  Edition  of  Harris's  "  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Dentistry  "  is  submitted  to  the  profession,  with  a  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  a  usefnl  elementary  treatise,  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  a 
reliable  guide  for  the  dental  practitioner. 

Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgab. 
Baltimore,  Januaxy,  1885. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 


SECOND    EDITION. 


In  Bubmitting  to  the  profession  a  Second  Edition  of  his  Dental 
Practice,  the  author  is  happy  to^  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  approbation  which  the  First 
has  received.  He  trusts  that  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
primary  work  will  make  the  one  now  presented  still  more  acceptable. 
The  alteration  in  the  plan,  which  has  resulted  from  the  effort  at 
improvement,  has,  however,  rendered  a  slight  change  of  title  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  express  the  character  of  the  present  book. 

In  the  First  Edition  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mouth  was  omitted, 
because  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  works  on 
Genera]  Anatomy.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  works  may 
not  be  at  hand  when  wanted  by  the  dental  student,  and  the  author 
has  thought  it  better  to  furnish  a  description  of  the  several  structures 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  cavity.  He,  has,  however, 
confined  himself  to  brief  expositions  of  the  parts;  not  wishing  to 
encumber  the  work,  or  distract  the  student  with  the  consideration  of 
matters  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and  for  which, 
he  trusts,  it  will  be  read.  He  is  indebted  to  Bourgery's  Anatomy, 
Quain  and  Wilson's  Anatomical  Plates,  Wilson's  Anatomy,  and  Smith 
and  Horner's  Anatomical  Atlas,  for  a  number  of  the  illustrations  used 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  Second  and  Fifth  Parts  embody  the  substance  of  two  papers 
by  the  author,  which  were  written  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition.  The  subjects  of  them  came  properly  within  the  plan 
of  the  present  work. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  has 
been  to  provide  a  thorough  elementary  treatise  on  Dental  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  which  might  be  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  a 
guide  to  the  more  experienced  practitioner;  and  he  hopes  that  the 
modifications  he  has  introduced,  and  the  additions  he  has  made, 
will  entitle  it  to  be  so  considered,  at  least,  until  an  abler  hand  shall 
prepare  a  better. 

Chapin  a.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 
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INTRODUCTION.* 


Dentistry  is  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine  applied  to  the 
Dental  Organs.  Placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
these  organs  hold  an  important  relation  to  the  digestive  function, 
and  through  it,  to  the  entire  body.  They  have  also  inseparable 
connections  with  the  nervous,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems. 
Hence,  whilst  their  preservation  constitutes  an  important  Art  in 
medicine,  the  Science  which  teaches  their  structure,  functions,  dis- 
eases and  treatment  must  necessarily  be  comprehensive.  It  must 
include  those  sciences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  medical  art, 
and  embrace  so  much  of  physical,  mechanical  and  aesthetic  science  as 
its  specific  duties  demand. 

The  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  dentistry  diflfer  in 
no  respect  from  that  taught  in  medical  schools.  The  limits  of  a 
special  text-book  or  curriculum  of  study,  or  a  curtailment  of  the 
term  of  preparation,  may  require  the  omission  of  some  details,  to 
give  opportunity  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  others;  but  a  dentist's 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  sciences  admits  no  limitation,  ex- 
cept that  imposed  by  mental  capacity.  A  single  volume  upon  the 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry  "  must  of  necessity  be  rigidly 
eclectic  in  those  sciences,  each  of  which  occupies  many  volumes  for 
its  full  exposition ;  whilst  it  must  give,  in  complete  detail,  all 
applications  of  science  to  its  specific  duties.  Again,  the  eclecticism 
of  teaching,  both  in  the  office  and  the  college,  is  dependent  upon 
the  time  over  which  it  extends.  Thus  neither  printed,  oral  nor 
demonstrative  systems  of  instruction  can  be  taken  as  any  correct 
measure  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  essential  to  professional  ex- 
cellence ;  for,  in  most  cases,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  insufficient 
to  give  full  value  to  the  subsequent  lessons  of  experience.  The 
problem  of  professional  education  is  one  of  difficult  solution.  While 
European  systems  seek  to  make  "  experts  '*  of  students,  American 
systems  are  content  to  make  them  *^  experimenters."  The  Old 
World  regards  three  or  four  years  of  extra  study  a  small  matter, 

*  This  excellent  introductory  Chapter  was  prepared  for  the  tenth  edition  of 
this  work,  by  the  late  Professor  P.  H.  Austen,  the  editor  of  that  edition. 
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compared  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the  community ;  the  New 
World  considers  any  risk  preferable  to  such  delay  in  entering  upon 
the  practical  duties  of  life. 

The  Therapeutics  of  dentistry,  unlike  its  anatomy,  physiology 
and  pathology,  differs  from  that  taught  in  the  medical  schools.  It 
is  Medical,  Surgical  and  Prosthetic.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  direction  of 
medical  science  to  the  prevention,  modification  or  removal,  by  medic- 
inal and  hygienic  remedies,  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  disease  in  the 
dental  organs,  it  forms  part  of  a  physician's  practice,  just  as  does  the 
treatment  of  cerebral,  cardiac,  or  pulmonary  disease.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  an  application  of  surgical  skill  to  the  extraction  of  teeth,  the  re- 
moval of  tumors,  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  or  to  staphylorraphy, 
it  is  simply  Oral  surgery,  involving  only  such  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  instruments  as  every  surgeon  must  possess.  But  dental 
therapeutics  includes  a  class  of  operations  not  taught  in  medical 
schools  and  not  practiced  in  the  o£Sces  of  physicians  or  surgeons; 
which,  for  their  successful  performance,  require  surroundings  and 
appliances  such  as  no  other  class  of  operations  call  for  ;  demanding 
also  an  .amount  of  time  and  special  experience  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  general  surgeon  to  devote  to  any  one  part  of  the  body. 
Hence,  by  universal  consent,  this  branch  of  therapeutics,  under  the 
name  of  Dental  Surgery,  is  assigned  to  a  special  class  of  practitioners, 
who,  like  the  oculist  and  obstetrician,  perfect  their  art  by  limiting  the 
sphere  of  its  duties. 

The  prevailing  and  distinguishing  feature  of  dental  therapeutics 
is  Prosthetics — the  art  of  replacement ;  replacement  of  dental  struc- 
ture, in  such  manner  and  with  such  material  as  shall  prevent  further 
action  of  the  destructive  agencies;  replacement  of  dental  organs, 
by  substitutes  which  shall  physiologically  restore  impairment  of 
function  and  SBsthetically  restore  the  natural  expression  of  the  face. 
The  medical  therapeutics  and  oral  surgery  of  dentistry  are  insu£S- 
cient  to  establish  it  as  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  art ;  whilst  the 
operations  of  filling  and  regulating  the  teeth  form  a  small  proportion 
of  its  specific  duties.  It  owes  its  extent  to  the  universal  liability  of 
the  teeth  to  decay  and  loss ;  it  owes  its  difficulty,  as  an  art,  to  the 
complex  nature  of  the  methods  by  which  this  loss  and  decay  must 
be  remedied.  In  other  words,  Prosthetic  Mechanism  constitutes  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  difficult  part  of  dentistry,  makes  it  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  art  of  medicine,  and  gives  to  it  the  power  to  add, 
as  it  does,  to  health,  comfort  and  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  physician,  surgeon  and  dentist  have  necessarily  many  prac- 
tical duties  in  common ;  but  each  has  a  clearly-defined  limitation 
of  sphere,  requiring  specific  direction  of  that  general  culture  which 
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all  must  possess.  The  Physician  is  a  specialist ;  for,  although  he 
treats  diseases  which  affect  more  or  less  the  entire  body,  his  thera- 
peutics is  restricted  to  hygiene  and  the  materia  medica,  and  there 
are  many  accidents,  defects,  and  pathological  conditions,  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  skill.  Moreover,  the  physician's  specialty 
tends  constantly  to  subdivision ;  nor  do  we  look  for  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  medical  science,  except  from  those  who  apply 
themselves  exclusively  to  some  one  class  of  diseases.  Few  minds 
can  even  approach  that  universality  of  genius  which  characterized 
Hippocrates  and  John  Hunter ;  hence  devotion  to  a  specialty  of 
medical  art  detracts  nothing  from  the  position  which  a  man's  edu- 
cation and  talent  entitle  him  to  assume. 

The  Surgeon  is  a  specialist,  although  few  confine  themselves  to  a 
practice  purely  surgical,  except  in  cities  and  hospitals.  Richerand 
correctly  defined  the  specialism  of  surgical  therapeutics  as  the 
"  quad  in  therapeia  mechanicum ; "  its  well-known  etymology  conveys 
the  same  idea.  Yet  the  element  of  mechanism  and  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  ''  hand-craft  "  enter,  more  or  less,  into  all  physical 
sciences.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  microscopic  analysis 
and  modern  medical  diagnosis  demand  extreme  accuracy  of  man- 
ipulation; and  all  great  discoverers  in  these  sciences  display  the 
ability,  not  only  to  use,  but  also  to  invent  and  construct  apparatus. 
The  universal  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  this  element  in 
every  department  of  Physics  has  given  the  scientific  world  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  true  dignity  of  highly-educated  mechanical  skill 
— skilly  without  which  the  physician's  art  is  crippled,  surgery  becomes 
impotent  and  dentistry  has  no  existence. 

The  two  departments  of  dental  prosthetics,  Structural  and  Organic, 
are  usually  classified  as  Operative  and  Mechanical  dentistry.  We 
have  given  preference,  in  this  work,  to  the  terms  dental  Surgery  and 
dental  Mechanics.  Another  classification  is  dentistry  of  the  Chair 
and  dentistry  of  the  Laboratory.  Each  of  these  three  classifications 
indicate  prevailing  characteristics,  but  all  fail  to  point  out  the  true 
basis  both  of  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  the  two  branches  of 
dental  practice. 

As  medicine  and  surgery  are  combined  in  the  practice  of  the 
majority  of  medical  men,  so  the  two  classes  of  prosthetic  mechanism 
are  usually  practiced  together;  but  such  practice,  although  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  unavoidable,  does  not  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  highest  excellence  in  either  department.  Certain  details 
of  the  laboratory  unfit  the  hand  for  some  of  the  more  delicate 
operations  of  structural  prosthetics ;  whilst  the  engrossing  and  more 
remunerative  duties  of  the  chair  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  hasty 
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and  negligent  performance  of  laboratory  work.  The  usual  method 
of  meeting  this  difficulty,  that  is  by  dividing  the  duties  of  organic 
prosthesis,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It  is  like  requiring 
an  artist  to  paint  a  correct  portrait  from  verbal  description ;  it 
ignores  every  principle  of  dental  sesthetics,  and  its  results  are 
artificial  dentures  so  devoid  of  expression  and  individuality  as  to 
mar  the  features  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  But  the  prosthetic 
character  of  dentistry  subjects  it  to  a  danger  more  serious  than  this 
unwise  division  of  inseparable  duties. 

Scientific  mechanism  implies  not  only  skill  in  construction,  but 
judgment  and  purpose  in  application.  Unfortunately  a  few  months' 
use  of  tools  enables  one  who  has  natural  aptitude  in  handling  them 
to  produce  specimens  of  workmanship  which  are  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  peculiar  fitness  for  dentistry.  If  no  early  education  has 
given  habits  of  study,  the  fascinations  of  hand-work  are  permitted 
to  engross  time  that  should  be  given  to  the  harder  and  more  dis- 
tasteful head-work.  The  training,  thus  commencing  and  ending  in 
mechanism,  is  discreditable,  not  because  of  its  mechanism,  but 
because,  being  one-sided  and  partial,  it  necessarily  fails  to  accom- 
plish that  which  it  promises.  Such  training  may  make  dental 
laborers,  tradesmen,  or  artisans ;  but  never  dental  artists,  or  scientific 
mechanicians ;  nor  can  the  dentistry  which  they  practice  be,  in  any 
respect,  identified  with  that  which  we  have  defined  as  a  branch  of 
the  art  of  medicine. 

A  preparation  begun  in  pure  science  may  end  in  correct  practice, 
and  the  early  habits  of  student-life  may  follow  the  professional  man 
throughout  his  career  i  but  a  preparation  begun  in  practice  will 
end  there.  The  routine  of  professional  duties  often  tempts  the 
scholar  to  sink  into  the  mere  practitioner ;  it  is  rare  indeed  that  one 
reverses  the  order  of  nature  and  sets  aside  the  claims  and  emolu- 
ments of  practice,  to  acquire  slowly  those  habits  of  study  so  easily 
learned  in  youth.  It  requires  the  broadest  literary  and  classical 
education  of  boyhood  to  counteract  the  necessarily  narrowing  influ- 
ence of  the  professional  studies  of  manhood;  and  it  demands  the 
largest  possible  infusion  of  purely  scientific  teaching,  during  pro- 
fessional pupilage,  to  correct  the  matter-of-fact  influence  of  practice. 
In  this  lies  the  great  error  of  American  practical  systems  of  educa- 
tion. They  teach  boyhood  to  take  a  utilitarian  view  of  every  lesson 
learned,  and  encourage  young  men  to  neglect  studies  in  which  they 
cannot  see  some  prospective  pecuniary  value.  It  is  the  application 
to  science  and  art  of  that  philosophy  of  life  which  subordinates 
mind  and  body  to  the  one  idea  of  making  a  living ;  that  spirit  of 
trade,  which  regards  classical  study  a  waste  of  the  years  in  which 
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plastic  youth  can  best  be  moulded  into  the  mercantile  idea  of  Profit 
and  Loss.  Limitation,  first  in  the  amount  of  mental  culture,  sec- 
ondly in  its  direction,  is  thus  made  to  combine  with  the  inevitable 
influence  of  all  exclusive  pursuit,  whether  of  science  or  business; 
the  result  is  a  rapid  increase,  in  all  professions,  of  men  whose  vision 
is  limited  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  special  occupation,  and 
who  possess  none  of  that  large-minded  liberality  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  generous  education.  It  is  by  such  early  restriction  of 
thought  and  action  within  the  narrow  grooves  of  life's  future  pur- 
suits that  a  merchant  so  often  loses  all  power  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  toil,  a  physician  is  unknown  beyond  the  sick-room,  a  surgeon 
contributes  nothing  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  a  dentist  holds  no 
social  position.  This  inevitable  tendency  of  purely  practical  educa- 
tion was  recognized  by  Lord  Brougham  when  he  recommended  Dante 
as  a  text-book,  to  an  inquiring  student  of  law. 

The  antagonism  of  trade  and  pure  science  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
result  of  attempting  to  make  all  education  utilitarian.  It  appears, 
whenever,  in  professional  life,  the  laws  of  barter  come  to  be  applied 
to  brain-work  and  its  products.  Mercantile  relations  of  cost  and 
price  are  capable  of  definite  adjustment,  when  applied  to  commodi- 
ties of  known  values,  enhanced  by  labor  at  given  rates ;  there  are 
data  also  upon  which  the  speculative  fluctuations  of  prospective 
supply  and  demand  are  based :  so  that,  in  all  bargains,  buyer  and 
seller  may  stand  upon  the  ground  of  equal  ability  to  judge  these 
questions.  But  professional  service  is  amenable  to  no  such  stand- 
ard: the  client  cannot  estimate  the  cost  of  his  lawyer's  pleading, 
nor  can  the  patient  know,  until  long  afterwards,  the  full  value  of 
his  physician's  prescription.  The  conditions  of  honest  barter  are 
absent,  for  client  and  patient  are  alike  dependent  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  professional  man ;  hence  professional  bargaining  is  dis- 
honorable, and  inevitably  leads  to  the  rendering  of  a  disreputable 
grade  of  service.  The  common  practice  of  valuation  by  the  visit 
or  the  hour  is  so  manifestly  unequal  in  its  working,  that  it  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  measuring  science  and  art 
work  by  commercial  standards. 

The  medical  fee  is  a  valuation  of  thought  and  skill,  exercised  for 
the  preservation  of  life  and  health.  On  the  part  of  the  patient,  it 
is  considered  a  gratuity,  by  those  who  fail  to.  perceive  the  elements 
of  cost  in  such  a  work ;  a  compensation,  by  those  who  recognize  an 
equivalent  received ;  an  acknowledgment,  by  the  few  who  refuse  to 
believe  that  money  can  adequately  reward  such  service.  Viewed 
from  the  professional  side,  the  fee  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  service,  nor  does  it  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  right- 
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thinking  man,  whilst  rendering  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  with  great 
truth,  "  it  is  impossible  for  a  well-educated,  intellectual  or  brave 
man  to  make  money  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts ;  yet  a  healthy- 
minded  man  enjoys  the  honest  winning  of  money,  and  will  insist 
upon  a  fair  valuation  of  his  work.  But  with  all  brave  men,  the 
work  is  first,  and  the  fee  second ;  whilst  there  is  a  vast  class,  ill 
educated,  cowardly,  and  more  or  less  stupid,  with  whom  the  fee  is 
first  and  the  work  second." 

All  professions  have  suffered  much  by  this  perverted  application 
of  mercantile  law  to  professional  fees,  but  none  so  severely  as 
dentistry.  This  is  due  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  gold  filling 
and  the  artificial  denture  are  as  legitimate  objects  of  barter  and 
contract  as  any  other  tangible  article  of  manufacture ;  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  are  no  more  so  than  the  surgical  operation,  or  the 
medical  advice.  When  the  dentist  forsakes  the  vantage  ground  of 
a  professional  fee  for  "services  rendered,"  and  condescends  to  bar- 
gain for  the  definite  products  of  his  skill,  he  at  once  destroys  the 
professional  character  of  his  position.  Kot  only  does  he  lose  caste ; 
but  in  the  class  to  which  he  has  descended,  the  question  of  price 
invariably  leads  to  considerations  of  cost,  and  the  quality  of  his 
work,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely,  deteriorates.  The  disastrous  in- 
fluence of  vulcanite  abundantly  proves  that,  when  cost  of  material 
is  permitted  to  enter  as  an  element  in  determining  the  value  of 
scientific  art-work,  it  inevitably  degrades  it ;  and  the  entire  history 
of  prosthetic  dentistry  shows  that  competition  in  price  (the  de- 
velopment of  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  fee  first  and  work  second  ")  is  fatal  to 
all  progress  in  art  or  advancement  in  science.  The  results  of  such 
competition  are,  to  honest  men,  a  life  of  slavish  toil,  with  no  time 
for  self-improvement ;  to  others,  a  deliberate  slighting  of  work 
which  destroys  all  the  nobility  of  a  man's  nature.  Dentistry,  thus 
learned  and  thus  practiced,  has  no  just  claim  to  be  called  a  pro- 
fession ;  it  has  neither  the  liberality,  generosity,  nor  culture,  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  professional  life ;  and  its  pre- 
tentious claims  serve  only  to  call  to  mind  the  satire  of  Juvenal, 
"  Scire  volunt  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo." 

Dentistry,  as  a  true  science  and  art,  is  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  generous  early  education,  is  enlightened  by  a  complete  medical 
course  of  instruction,  is  specially  trained  by  a  full  term  of  practical 
pupilage,  and  recognizes  no  sliding-scale  in  the  quality  of  the 
service  it  renders.  Such  dentistry  will  exercise  influence  in  its 
own,  and  command  respect  among  kindred  professions ;  for  it  be- 
comes thus  a  curative  work,  second  in  importance  and  extent  of  its 
usefulness  to  no  specialty  of  the  great  Art  of  Healing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP    THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  signifies,  in  the  human  subject,  the  space  included 
between  the  palatine  arch  above,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  beneath, 
the  lips  in  front,  the  velum  palati  behind,  and  the  cheeks  on  either 
side.  The  teeth  and  closed  jaws  separate  the  inner  portion,  or 
lingual  cavity,  from  the  outer,  or  vestibular  space  ;  and  while  that 
part  of  the  latter  bounded  by  the  cheeks  ought  properly  to  bear  the 
appellation  buccal,  the  term  buccal  cavity  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed with  a  signification  so  general  as  to  comprehend  the  whole 
oral  cavity. 

In  the  mouth  are  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  the  alveolar  ridges  in- 
Tested  by  the  gums ;  into  it  are  poured  the  secretion  of  the  parotid, 
sub-maxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
mucous  and  of  the  special  lingual  follicles;  and  in  it  the  food  is 
subjected  to  the  processes  of  mastication  and  insalivation  previous  to 
deglutition. 

It  is  further  concerned  in  the  prehension  of  aliment ;  and  besides 
containing  the  organs  of  taste,  is  employed  in  articulation,  expecto- 
ration, suction,  etc. 

The  parts  concurring  to  constitute  the  mouth  forn^  a  very  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism;  through  them  it  has  a  wide  range 
of  sympathies,  and  by  them  it  performs  a  great  variety  of  func- 
tions. 
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The  anatomical  elements  composing  these  parts  consist  of  Bone, 
Ligament,  Muscle,  Gland,  Blood-vessel,  Nerve,  Areolar  and  Adipose 
tissues,  and  Mucous  membrane. 

These  different  elements  combine  together  and  form  the  various 
organs  which  constitute  the  mouth. 

These  organs  I  shall  consider  in  their  physiological  order ;  thus 
combining  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  studying  at  the  same  time 
both  their  healthy  structure  and  function. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


Bone  is  one  of  the  hardest  substances  in  the  body.  It  is  com- 
posed of  animal  or  organic  matter  in  intimate  association  with 
earthy,  or  inorganic  matter.  From  the  organic  matter  the  bone 
derives  the  properties  of  toughness  and  elasticity;  and  from  the 
earthy  material,  hardness  and  solidity.  The  mineral  matter  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acids, 
while  the  animal  matter  remains  unaffected,  retaining  its  form, 
though  losing  its  hardness,  so  that  the  long  bones,  so  great  is  their 
flexibility,  may  be  tied  into  a  knot ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  subject- 
ing them  to  a  high  heat  in  an  open  fire,  while  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  animal  matter  may  be  consumed,  leaving  the  mineral  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  the  bone,  but  so  insecurely  that  it  will  crumble  to 
ashes  in  the  grasp  of  the  hand. 

The  composition  of  bone,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  about  one- 
third  animal  and  two-thirds  mineral  matter : 


Animal  Matter, 

Gelatin  and  Blood-vessels,  . 

.    88.80 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 

.     61.04 

Inorganic 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

.     11.80 

or 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,    . 

.      2.00 

Earthy  Matter. 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 

.       1.16 

Soda  and  Chloride  of  Sodium,     . 

.       1.20 

The  proportion  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  is  generally  thought 
to  vary  with  varying  age.  According  to  Shreger,  this  difference  is 
as  follows : — 

CHILD.  ADULT.  OLD  AGE. 

Animal  Matter,        .        .        47.20        .        .        20.18        .        .         12.2 
Earthy  Matter,         .         .        48.48  .         74.84        .        .        84.1 
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To  this  Buppoeed  difference  has  commonly  been  ascribed  the 
greater  brittleness  of  bones  in  aged  people ;  but  recent  analyses 
tend  to  show  that  bone  is  at  all  periods  of  individual  life  chemically 
the^ame,  and  if  so,  the  inference  growing  out  of  the  error  of  former 
analyses  is  false. 

The  deyelopment  of  bone  takes  place  in  a  manner  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  other  tissues,  since  we  have,  in  addition  to 
the  germinal  matter  and  formed  material,  a  deposit  of  earthy  matter 
in  the  latter.  The  formation  of  the  animal  matter  is  a  vital  phe- 
nomenon, the  deposit  of  earthy  matter  a  purely  physical  one. 

The  "  cell "  or  "  elementary  part  '*  of  bone  consists  of  a  soft  central 
mass  of  germinal  matter,  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  soft  formed 
material  with  which  it  is  continuous,  and  which  "passes  uninter- 
ruptedly into  the  hard  calcified  formed  material."  This  hard 
formed  material  is  everywhere  perforated  by  little  channels  called 
canaliculi,  along  which  the  nutrient  material  is  conveyed  to  the 
germinal  matter.  These  canaliculi  are  formed  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  the  deposition  of  the  mineral  matter,  that  is,  from 
without  inward,  commencing  at  a  point  most  distant  from  the  ger- 
minal matter.  In  the  dried  bone  these  canals  are  seen  to  com- 
municate with  little  vacant  spaces  called  lacunse,  occupied  in  the 
fresh  state  with  germinal  matter,  seeming  to  associate  them  with  one 
another.  In  this  manner,  each  lacuna  communicates  freely  with 
adjacent  lacunsB. 

The  only  part  of  the  bone,  in  Dr.  Scale's  opinion,  which  can  be 
said  to  be  living,  is  the  "  nucleus  "  or  "  bone  cell  "  in  the  space  or 
lacuna,  constituting  perhaps  one-twelfth  part  of  the  bone ;  all  the 
rest  being  as  dead  in  the  living  body  as  when  removed  from  it.  "  It 
(the  germinal  matter)  alone  can  grow  and  give  rise  to  the  formatixm 
of  matrix.  Bone  cannot  produce  bone,  but  the  germinal  mutter  of  bone 
may  become  converted  into  new  bone  tissrie,^*  Virchow  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  matrix  is  true  intercellular  substance  into  which 
proceed  stellate  processes  from  the  cells  occupying  the  lacunae,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  canaliculi ;  an  opinion  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  Dr.  Beale,  that  the  canaliculi  begin  in  the  matrix  (which  is  not 
formed  independently  of  the  cell,  but  consists  simply  of  the  formed 
material,  or  cell  wall,  in  which  mineral  matter  has  been  deposited), 
and  extend  to  the  germinal  matter  occupying  the  lacunal  space. 
This  germinal  matter  is  always  present  in  the  lacuna ;  on  it  depends 
the  circulation  of  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  solution  by  tbe 
blood ;  without  it  bone  tissue  cannot  be  formed,  and  on  its  presence 
the  life  of  the  bone  depends.  The  canaliculi,  then,  are  the  "  altered 
spaces  or  ducts  which  are   left  between    the    calcareous    globules 
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originally  deposited,  and  through  them  pass  fluids  to  and  from  the 
germinal  matter."  (Beale  on  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Tissues, 
128.)  Originally  triangular  in  form,  they  finally  become  so  altered 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  angles  as  to  exhibit  a  circular  appearitnce 
on  transverse  section.  The  osseous  tissue  with  its  canaliculi  and 
germinal  matter  always  bears  a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the 
vessels.  It  may  exist  as  solid  cylindrical  processes  covered  with  a 
vascular  membrane,  or  as  thin  laminae  also  covered  with  a  vascular 
membrane,  or  as  concentric  laminse  arranged  around  a  central 
opening,  a  "  Haversian  canal."  Each  Haversian  canal  has  a 
diameter  of  about  one-five-hundredth  of  an  inch ;  though  they  are 
of  very  difierent  sizes,  varying  from  one-fifteen-hundredth  to  one- 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  elementary  parts  of  bone  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  either 
the  loose  and  spongy  or  cancellated  bone  tissue,  or  the  more  solid 
and  compact  or  laminated  tissue,  as  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone ; 
and  between  these,  in  health,  a  transitional  stage  may  always  be 
observed,  while  in  disease  the  compact  tissue  may  undergo  such 
modification  as  to  resemble  the  cancellated.  There  are  also  "  large 
spaces  like  cancelli "  in  the  compact  tissue,  called  the  "  Haversian 
spaces,"  which  are  merely  the  canals  enlarged  by  erosion  taking 
place  from  within  outward.  The  canals  and  spaces  which  finally 
form  the  fat  cells  may  also  undergo  conversion  into  bone  tissue, 
and  are  originally  derived  from  the  same  elementary  parts  as  those 
from  which  bone  is  formed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BONES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  PACE. 

The  osseous  structures  in  which  the  student  of  dentistry  is  espe- 
cially interested,  and  to  which  we  would  direct  attention,  are — 

1.  The  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw  bones. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  jaw  bones. 

3.  The  palate  bones. 

Development  of  tfie  Bones  of  the  Head  and  Face, — The  first  definite 
form  which  is  developed  in  the  embryo  is  that  of  the  rudimentary 
spinal  column,  its  earliest  trace  being  a  faint  streak,  which  is  known 
as  the  primitive  trace  or  groove.  This  groove  deepens  into  a  furrow, 
which   is  bounded   by  two  plates,  beneath   which  a  delicate  fibril 
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« 
appears,  called  the  chorda  dorsalia  at  rwlocliord,  in  which  cartilage  is 
very  early  developed. 

The  upper  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  terrainateB  Id  a  pointed  ex- 
tremity extending  as  far  forward  aa  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  embryonal  cranium  is  developed  from  the  primitive  vertebral 
disks,  which  surround  the  upper  extremity  of  the  chorda  dorsalis. 
These  disks  advance  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  capsule,  which 
moulds  itself  on  the  cerebral  vesicles,  so  as  to  constitute  the  mem- 
brane in  which  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  developed,  and  which  is 

Fio.  1. 
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anlMd  la  l)ia  raiddldlDa.    5.  Superior  ■nKiCIUrj'  tubercln.    e.  Uoulh  a 
pharjDgHl  areh.    8.  Third.    S.  Fourth.    10.  PrlmitlTa  ocular  lalcle.    II. 


replaced  by  cartilage  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the 
skull.  A  portion  of  this  primitive  cartilaginous  cranium  atrophies 
and  disappears,  while  another  portion  remains  and  forms  the  car- 
tilages of  the  nose  and  the  articulations,  the  basilar  part  of  the 
occipital,  the  greater  part  of  the  sphenoid,  the  petrous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  septum  nasi. 

From  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  the 'four  pharyngeal 
arches  proceed  on  either  side  and  meet  in  the  middle  line. 

In   these  pharyngeal   arches  the  secondary  bones  are  developed. 
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SO  called  to  distinguish  them  from  those  already  referred  to,  which 
are  formed  from  the  primitive  cranium  itself  The  buccal  depres- 
sion, which  afterwards  becomes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  or  rather 
the  fauces,  is  situated  between  the  first  pharyngeal  arch  and  the 
frontal  protuberance. 

The  first  pharyngeal  arch  divides  at  its  anterior  extremity  into 
two  parts — a  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  protuberance,  the 
inferior  maxillary  uniting  very  early  to  the  corresponding  one  of 
the  opposite  side,  to  form  the  lower  jaw. 

The  superior  maxillary  protuberances  are  united  to  the  external 
nasal  process,  and  the  palate  bone,  the  superior  maxillary,  the 
malar,  and  also  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  are 
developed  from  this  process.  From  the  internal  nasal  process,  the 
nasal  bones,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  os  unguis 
are  developed.  From  the  incisive  tubercle  or  process,  which  unites 
the  rest  of  these  processes  on  either  side,  and  which  grows  down- 
ward from  the  frontal  prominence,  filling  in  the  space  between  the 
extremities  of  the  two  processes  which  proceed  from  the  first 
pharyngeal  arch,  the  intermaxillary  bone,*  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  the  vomer,  are  formed.  When  the  middle  and  two  lateral 
processes  fail  to  unite,  the  deformity  known  as  hare-lip  is  caused. 
From  the  lateral  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  the  plates  which 
form  the  hard  palate  grow  toward  each  other,  union  occurring  in 
the  median  line.  This  union  of  the  plates  separates  the  nose  from 
the  buccal  cavity,  and  is  generally  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month.  Prior  to  this  union  of  the  plates  by  their  complete 
development,  the  nose  and  buccal  cavity  form  but  one  cavity ;  and 
when  this  union  does  not  take  place  the  deformity  known  as  deft- 
palate  results.  Cleft-palate  oft;en  accompanies  hare-lip,  as  the  causes 
which  produce  the  latter  deformity,  during  the  development  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  may  prevent  the  natural  development  of  the 
palate  bones. 

At  an  early  period  of  embryonal  life  the  inferior  maxillary  arch, 
which  also  arises  from  the  first  pharyngeal  arch,  is  altogether  desti- 
tute of  any  trace  of  osseous  tissue,  but  it  encloses  within  the 
elements  composing  it  a  symmetrical  cartilaginous  band,  which 
performs  a  transitory  part  only  in  the  development  of  the  jaw. 

This  band  is  called  "Meckel's  Cartilage,"  and  it  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  maxillary  arch,  having  the  form  of  a  whitish  cord 
situated  in  a  bed  of  soft  transparent  tissue,  and  is  composed  of  two 
symmetrical  parts  corresponding  to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  parts  soon  become  united  at  the  mental  symphy- 
sis.    From  this  point  of  juncture  the  two  halves  extend  on  either 
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side  to  the  bones  of  the  e^r,  terminating  in  the  malleus,  which ,  with 
the  incus,  is  formed  from  it. 

Meckel's  cartilage  gives  form  and  stability  to  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
embryo,  and  is  the  first  solid  structure  discovered  in  the  maxillary 
arch.  It  first  appears  about  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  during  its 
existence,  which  extends  to  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life,  it  is  subject 
to  constant  modifications  or  transitory  states. 

As  soon  as  the  cartilage  has  attained  its  full  development,  a  period 
which  corresponds  to  the  ossification  of  the  malleus,  it  begins  to 
disappear,  except  the  end  which  extends  up  to  the  tympanum  and 

Fio.  2. 


MECKKL'3  CABTILAOB,  FROM  BMBRYO  OF  40  TO  42  DATS,  BEFORE  APPEABAMCB  OF    MAXILLARY 

BONK. 

o,  Enlai^ement  of  cartilage  near  neck  of  malleus ;  6,  a  slightly  enlarged  portion  of  carti- 
lage, but  contracted  at  median  line,  where  it  unites  with  that  of  opposite  side ;  n,  handle  of 
malleiia:  o,  cartilage  of  the  os  lentlculare;  /,  cartilage  of  the  stapes;  «,  outline  of  the  jaw  to 
be  formed. 

becomes  ossified  into  the  malleus,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  osteo- 
blasts by  which  this  cartilage  is  ossified,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
maxilla. 

In  the  upper  jaw  the  period  of  evplution  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;'  Meckel's  cartilage  belongs  exclusively  to  the  lower 

jaw. 

Fio.  3. 


FROM  HUMAN  EMBRYO  OF   SIXTY  DAYS,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

A,  Eztnt-tympanic  portion  of  Meckel's  cartilage ;  b,  symphysis ;  h,  handle  of  malleus. 


At  a  period  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  fortieth  days  of  embry- 
onal life,  slight  traces  of  ossification  are  observed  at  points  midway 
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between  the  angle  and  symphysis  of  the  future  jaw,  and  the  ossifi- 
cation  extends  rapidly  in   both  directions,  anterior  and  posterior, 
along  the  external  face  of  Meckers  cartilage,  and  in  contact  but  not 
united  with  it. 
At  about  the  second  month  of  gestation,  the  rudimentary  jaw  bone 

is  formed,  but  not  completed ;  it  is 
composed  of  two  arches,  an  inter- 
nal cartilaginous  one,  composed  of 
Meckel's  cartilage ;  and  an  external 
one,  composed  of  osseous  matter; 
the  former  being  only  needed  for  a 
time,  to  support  the  jaw,  and  the 
latter  the  rudiment  of  the  bone  of 
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the  jaw. 

While  later  in  life  there  are  two 


Fio.  5. 


I17TBRN AL  FACI  OF  BIQEtT  IITFERIOB   MAX- 
ILLA OF  EMBRYO  OF  THRKB  MONTHS. 

o,   Extra-tympanic     portion ;     b,   sym- 
physis of  the  cartilage;  n,  handle  of    superior  maxillary  boucs,  in  early 

malleus;  e,  cartilage  of  incus.  /•^ii*i*xr  -a.       i_^  iij 

foetal  life  there  exists  what  are  called 
inter-maxillary  bones,  the  upper  jaw  during  its  development  being 
composed  of  four  bones — two  maxillary  *  and  two  inter-maxillary. 
In  each  of  the  two  inter-maxillary  bones  are  developed  two  incisors 
— ^a  central  and  a  lateral,  and  in  each  of  the  two  maxillary  bonee 
— a  canine  and  two  molars — later  a  canine,  two  bicuspids  and 
three  molars.  .  Before  birth  the  inter-maxillary  and  the  maxillary 
bones  unite,  reducing  the  number  to  two  instead  of  four,  and  the 
inter-maxillary  suture,  where  the  union  takes  place,  can  be  seen  at 
birth  on  the  palatal  surface  but  not  on  the  outer  surface. 

These  inter-maxillary  bones  are  desig- 
nated by  Huxley  as  premaxillce,  and  in  some 
animals  they  remain  permanently  as  sepa- 
rate bones. 

The  buccal   cavity  comprises  the  mouth 
and  nose  until  a  lamina  is  formed  from  the 
superior  maxillary  tuberosity  on  either  side 
which   has  a  horizontal    inward    direction. 
The  two  palatine  lamellse  meet  in  the  medi- 
an line,  in  front,  about  the  eighth  week,  and 
the  septum   is  completed  about  the   ninth 
week.     The  superior  maxillary  bones    and 
the  soft  parts  covering  them   unite  at  an 
early  period  with  the  inter- maxillary  or  in- 
cisive bone,  and  the  median  portion  of  the  lower  lip.     The  nostrils  are 
formed  by  the  olfactory  fossce  opening  into  the  upper  or  respiratory 
portion  of  the  cavity. 


FROM  FOETUS  OF  FOUR  MONTHS, 
SHOWING  ZNTBR-MAXILLARY 
SUTURB  ON  PALATAL  SUR- 
FaCK,  WHERB  THE  INTER- 
MAXILLARY BONES  HAVE 
UNITED  WITH  THE  MAXIL- 
LARY BONES. 


THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY   BONES. 


THE  SCPERIOK   HAXILLARY   BONES. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Bones,  two  in  number,  are  in  pairs,  and 
united  on  the  median  line  of  the  face.  They  occupy  the  anterior 
upper  part  of  the  face,  are  of  very  irregular  form,  and  consist  of  a 
body  and  procesaee.  They  are  the  largest  bones  of  the  face  except 
the  inferior  maxilla,  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  three  cavities, 
the  orbit,  the  mouth  and  the  nares ;  they  also  enter  into  the  forma- 

Fio.  6. 
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tion  of  the  zygomatic  and  apheno- maxillary  fossss,  and  the  spheno- 
maxillary and  pterygo- maxillary  fissures. 

The  body  is  the  central  part  of  the  bone,  and  has  four  surfaces ; 
namely,  the  external  or  facial,  the  posterior  or  zygomatic,  the 
superior  or  orbital,  and  the  internal  or  palatine. 

The  External  Surface  is  irregularly  convex,  and  has  a  depression 
about  iu  centre,  just  above  the  canine  and  first  bicuspid  teeth, 
called  the  canine  fossa  ;  immediately  above  which  is  the  infra-orbital 
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forameD  for  tran emitting  an  artery  and  Derve  of  the  same  Dame ; 
its  upper  and  iaaer  edge  forms  part  of  the  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit,  to  which  is  attached  the  levator  labii  superioris  proprius 
muBcle. 

The  Posterwr  Surface  has  a  bulging,  called  tuberosity,  which  is 
conoected  with  the  palat«  bones,  and  bounds  the  antrum  behind; 
it  is  perforated  by  three  or  four  small  boles — the  posterior  dental 
canals,  which  transmit  nerves  and  blood-vessels  to  the  molar  teeth. 
This  sur&ce  presents  also  on  ite  nasal  face  a  groove,  which  becomes, 
by  articulation  with  the  palat«  bone,  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 

Fio.  7. 


The  Inlemal  Surface  extends  from  the  alveolar  processes  in  front 
to  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bones  behind,  called  the  pala- 
tine processes,  which  are  rough  below,  forming  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  smooth  above,  making  the  floor  of  the  nostrils.  They 
are  united  along  the  median  line,  at  the  anterior  part  of  which  is 
the  foramen  inclsivum,  having  two  openings  in  the  nares  above, 
while  there  is  but  one  in  the  mouth  below.  The  body  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  very  important  cavity 
called  the  Antrum  Higkmorianum,  or  Maxillary  Sinus.  This  cavity 
is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base  generally  looking  to 
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the  nose,  and  its  apex  to  the  malar  process.  Its  upper  wall  is 
formed  by  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  its  lower  by  the  alveoli  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which  sometimes  perforate  this  cavity.  The  canine 
fossa  bounds  it  in  front,  while  the  tuberosity  closes  it  behind.  But 
the  shape  of  this  cavity  is  exceedingly  variable.  lu  examining  a 
collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  maxillse  in  the  Dental  Department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  no  two  sinuses  were  found  to  be 
shaped  alike;  and  this  difference  is  as  marked  between  the  right 
and  the  left  in  the  same,  as  in  different  subjects.  The  floor  of  some 
is  nearly  flat,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  very  uneven ;  some- 
times crossed  by  a  single  septum,  varying  from  one-eighth  to  half 
an  inch  in  height ;  at  other  times  there  are  found  three  or  four  septa, 
dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  into  as  many  separate  com- 
partments, with  the  bottom  or  floor  of  no  two  on  a  level  with  each 
other.  Some  are  perforated  by  the  roots  of  one  or  more  teeth;  at 
other  times  the  roots  of  several  teeth  extend  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  covered  by  a  lamina  of  bone 
scarcely  thicker  than  bank-note  paper.  In  other  cases,  the  floor  of 
the  antrum  is  half  an  inch  above  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.    This  cavity  also  varies  as  much  in  size  as  it  does  in  shape. 

The  opening  of  the  antrum  is,  on  its  nasal  portion  or  base,  into 
the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose ;  in  the  skeleton  it  is  large,  while  in 
the  natural  state  it  is  much  contracted  by  the  ethmoid  bone  above, 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  below,  the  palate  bone  behind,  and  by 
the  mucous  membrane  which  passes  through  the  opening  and  lines 
the  interior  of  the  antrum.  A  deep  groove  lies  in  front  of  the 
opening  in  the  antrum,  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  for  the  nasal 
duct  by  the  lachrymal  and  inferior  turbinated  bones. 

The  Malar  Process  is  a  rough,  triangular  process,  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  external  and  internal  surfaces.  It  presents  on 
its  upper  margin  a  roughened  surface  for  articulation  with  the  malar 
bone. 

The  Nasal  Process  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  nose.  It  is  a 
thick,  triangular  prominence  articulating  at  its  upper  extremity,  by 
a  serrated  edge,  with  the  frontal  bone,  aud,  by  an  uneven  surface, 
with  the  ethmoid  bone ;  a  little  lower  on  its  internal  surface  it  offers 
a  transverse  ridge,  the  superior  turbinated  crest,  for  articulation 
with  the  middle  turbinated  bone;  below  this  is  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated crest,  to  which  is  attached  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ;  and 
lying  between  these  crests  is  a  smooth,  concave  space,  forming  part 
of  the  middle  meatus,  while  beneath  the  inferior  crest  is  a  like 
apace  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  By  its  anterior 
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border  it  is  articulated  with  the  nasal  bone,  aod  by  its  posterior  with 
the  lachrymal  Iwoe,  forming  with  it  the  canal  for  the  nasal  duct, 
while  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  nasal  groove  with  the 
orbital  surface  is  placed  the  lachrymal  tubercle,  serviug  as  a  guide  to 
the  duct  in  all  operations  for  fistula  lachrymalis. 

The  Alveolar  Procets  is  formed  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  external 
suriace ;  it  is  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  perforated  with 
excavations  correaponding  In  number  with  the  teeth ;  those  depres- 
sions which  receive  the  teeth  of  more  than  one  lang  are  subdivided 
by  bony  septa  into  compartments  of  a  sufficient  number  to  receive 
these  fangs. 

The  bottom  of  each  of  these  cavities  is  perforated   by  a  small 
foramen,   for    the   passage   of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  which 
supply  the  teeth.    The  alveolar 
border  externally  presents    a 
fluted  appearance;  the  projec* 
tions  correspond  with  the  al- 
veolar cavities,  and  the  depres- 
sions   with    the    septa    which 
divide  tbera  from  one  another. 
The  Palate  Proeete  forms  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  nose ;  it  is  thick  and  strong,  and  presents  in  front 
the  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal  through  which  passes  the 
anterior  palatine  vessels,   whilst  the  inferior   naso-palatine  nerves 
pass  along  the  inter- maxillary  suture.     The  inferior  surface  at  the 
back  part  has  a  deep  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  passage  of 
the  posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  a  nerve  of  large  size ;  it  is  also 
perforated    with    numerous   foramina   for   the    passage   of    nutrient 
vessels.    The  outer  border  is  closely  attached   to  the  rest  of  the 
bone.    The  inner  border, , thicker  in  front  than  behind,  presents  a 
ridge,  which,  together  with  a  similar  ridge  on  the  opposite   bone, 
forms  a  groove  in   which    the    vomer  is  received.    The    anterior 
margin  is  prolonged  into  a  sharp  process,  the  nasal  spine.     By  its 
posterior  border  it  articulates  with  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate 
bone. 

The  structure  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  its  alveolar  and  numerous 
other  processes,  is  thick  and  cellular ;  the  cancellated  structure  being 
invested  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  bone. 

It  is  articulated  with  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and 
ethmoid,  and  seven  of  the  face,  namely :   the  nasal,  malar,  lachry- 
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mal,  palate,  inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and  to  its  fellow,  by  sutures ; 
also  to  the  teeth  by  the  articulation  termed  gomphoeis. 

Its  development  commences  at  so  early  a  period  of  intra-uterine 
life,  and  ossification  proceeds  so  rapidly,  that  the  nunber  of  ossific 
centres  is  uncertain  ;  some  give  a  centre  for  the  body  and  each  pro- 
cess, others  think  that  most  probably  there  are  but  four  centres  in 
all.  It  may  be  seen  as  early  as  the  thirty-fifth  or  fortieth  day  after 
conception ;  and  although  at  birth  it  has  acquired  but  little  height, 
it  has  increased  considerably  in  breadth.  But  at  this  period  the 
alveolar  border,  which  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  bone, 
is  almost  in  contact  with  the  orbit.  The  antrum  is  still  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  as  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  bone  are  increased, 

Fio.  9. 
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it  is  gradually  developed.  With  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  the  alveolar 
border  nearly  disappears,  so  that  the  vault  of  the  palate  loses  its 
arched  form,  and  sometimes  becomes  almost  fiat. 

The  Upper  or  Orbital  Surface  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base 
in  front  forming  the  anterior,  lower  and  internal  edges  of  the  orbit, 
while  its  apex  extends  back  to  the  bottom,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  and  roof  of  the  antrum ;  its  internal  edge  is  united  to  the 
lachrymal,  ethmoid  and  palate  bones;  its  external  edge  assists  in 
forming  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  along  its  central  surface 
is  seen    a  canal  running  from  behind,  forward  and  inward — the 
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infra-orbital  canal.  This  canal  divides  iDto  two ;  the  emaller  is  the 
anterior  d^ital,  which  descends  to  the  anterior  alveoli  along  the 
front  wall  of  the  antrum;  the  other  is  the  proper  continuation  of  the 
cuial,  and  ends  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 


THE  INFERIOR 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Sons  (Fig.  9)  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  face, 
and  though  single  in  the  adult,  it  consistB  of  two  symmetrical  pieces 
in  the  fcetus. 

It  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  has  a  parabolic  form,  and 
extends  backward  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

It  is  divided  into  a  body  and  extremities. 

The  body  is  the  middle  and  horizontal  portion ;  this  is  divided 
along  its  centre  by  a  ridge  called  the  gympkyais,  which  is  the  place 

Fig.  jo. 


of  separation  in  the  in&nt  state;  the  middle  portion  projects  at  its 
inferior  part  into  an  eminence  called  the  mental  procets  or  chin ;  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  depression  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip ; 
and  externally  to  these  depregeiooB  are  two  foramina,  called  anUrior 
mental,  for  transmitting  an  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name. 
The  horizontal   portions  extend   backward  and  outward,  and  on 
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the  outward  surface  have  an  oblique  line  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  part,  behind  the  chin,  along 
the  line  of  the  symphysis,  there  is  a  chain  of  eminences  called 
genial  iuberdes,  to  the  superior  of  which  the  frsenum  lingusB  is 
attached,  to  the  middle  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  to  the  inferior  the 
genio-hyoid  muscles;  on  each  side  of  these  eminences  are  de- 
pressions for  the  sublingual  glands;  and  beyond  these  depressions 
there  runs  an  oblique  ridge  upward  and  outward,  to  the  anterior 
part  of  which  is  attached  the  roylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  to  the  pos- 
terior part,  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  this  latter 
muscle  is  consequently  involved  more  or  less  in  the  extraction  of 
the  last  molar  tooth.  Below  this  line  there  is  a  groove  for  the 
mylo-hyoid  nerve,  and  a  depression,  the  submaxillary  fossa,  for  the 
reception  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  alveolar  border,  in  the  foetus,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  bone.  After  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  this  part  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  is  gradually  wasted.  The  alveolar  border  in  the 
lower  jaw  describes  a  rather  smaller  arch  than  it  does  in  the  upper, 
and  both  its  anterior  walls  are  thinner  than  the  posterior.  Passing 
over  the  inferior  border,  near  the  junction  of  the  body  with  the 
ramus,  is  a  groove  for  the  facial  artery. 

The  extremities  of  the  body  have  two  large  processes  rising  up 
to  an  obtuse  angle,  named  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  These  pro- 
cesses are  flat  and  broad  on  their  surfaces  ;  the  outer  one  is  covered 
by  the  masseter  muscle;  the  inner  one  has  a  deep  groove  which 
leads  to  a  large  hole,  the  posterior  denial  or  maxillary  foramen,  for 
transmitting  the  inferior  dental  nerves  and  vessels  to  the  dental 
canal  running  along  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This  foramen  is  pro- 
tected by  a  spine  to  which  the  spheno-maxillary  ligament  is 
attached. 

The  ramus  has  a  projection  at  its  lower  part,  which  is  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  its  upper  ridge  is  curved,  having  a  process  at 
each  end — the  anterior  one  is  the  coronoid  process ;  this  is  triangular, 
and  has  the  temporal  muscle  inserted  into  it;  the  posterior  is  the 
condyloid^  and  articulates  with  the  temporal  bone.  This  process' 
has  a  neck  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle. 

The  Coronoid  Process  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular.  To  its  external 
surface  is  attached  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  On  its 
internal  surface  is  a  long  latitudinal  ridge  extending  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  alveolar  process,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  temporal 
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muscle  above  and  the  buccinator  muscle  below.  Id  front  of  this 
ridge  is  a  deep  groove,  to  which  the  temporal  and  bucciDator  muscles 
are  in  part  attached. 

The  Condyloid  Process  consists  of  two  portions — a  condyle  and  a 
neck.  The  condyle  is  of  an  oval  form,  convex  both  laterally  and 
from  before  backward.  The  aeck  of  the  condyle,  flattened  from 
before  backward,  convex  on  its  posterior  surface,  presents  anteriorly 
a  depression,  the  pterygoid  fossa,  for  the  attachment  of  the  estemal 
pterygoid  muscle.  Between  these  two  processes  is  the  sigmoid 
notch,  a  semilunar  depression  over  which  passes  the  masseteric 
artery  and  nerve. 

The  structure  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  compact  externally, 
cellular  within,  and  is  traversed  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by  the 
inferior  dental  canal. 

The  lower  jaw  is  developed  from  two  centres  of  ossification,  which 
meet  at  the  symphysis.     It  articulates  on   each  side,' by  one  of  its 

Pig.  11. 


condyles,  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  zygomatic  process.  This  cavity  is  divided  into  two 
portions — an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  former  constitutes  the 
articular  portion,  the  latter  lodges  a  process  of  the  parotid  gland.  The 
two  are  separated  by  the  fissure  of  Glaaserlus,  which  transmits  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve,  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  and  the  anterior 
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tympanic  artery.  It  also  gives  lodgment  to  the  long  process,  proceasus 
grueUis^  of  the  malleus. 

Between  this  cavity  and  the  condyle  there  is  interposed  an  inter- 
articular  cartilage,  so  moulded  as  to  fit  the  two  articular  surfaces. 
The  circumference  of  this  being  free,  except  where  it  adheres  to  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  affords  attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  facilitates  the  movements  of  the 
joint. 

The  union  of  this  articulation  is  maintained  by  the  external  lateral, 
the  spheno-maxillary,  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligaments. 


THE  PALATE  BONES. 

The  Palate  Bones,  two  in  number,  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  its  tuberosities  and  the  pterygoid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  palate  bone  is  divided  into  two  plates :  the  inferior  or  horizon- 
tal, and  the  superior  or  vertical. 

The  horizontal  plate  is  broad  and  on  the  same  line  with  the  palate 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  its  upper  surface  is 
smooth  and  forms  the  posterior  floor  of  the  nostrils ;  the  lower  sur- 
face is  rough  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ; 
its  anterior  edge  is  connected  with  the  palate  processes  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  its  posterior  is  thin  and  crescentic,  to  which  is  attached 
the  velum-pendulum  palati,  or  soft  palate;  at  the  posterior  point 
of  the  suture,  uniting  the  two  palate  bones,  there  projects  backward 
a  process  called  the  posterior  nasal  spine,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
azygos-uvulse  muscle.  The  vertical  plate  ascends,  helps  to  bound 
tl^e  nasal  cavity,  diminishes  the  opening  into  the  antrum  by  pro- 
jecting forward,  and  by  its  external  posterior  part,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  forms  the  pos- 
ierioT  palatine  canal;  the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  seen  on  the  margin 
of  the  palate  plate,  and  is  called  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  trans- 
mitting the  palatine  nerve  and  artery  to  the  soft  palate ;  behind 
this  foramen  is  often  seen  a  smaller  one,  passing  through  the  base  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  this  bone,  and  sending  a  filament  of  the  same 
nerve  to  the  palate. 

The  upper  end  of  the  vertical  or  nasal  plate  has  two  processes — 
the  one  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  called  the  orbital  process ; 
the  other  is  posterior,  and  fits  against  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Between  these  two  processes  is  a  foramen, 
the  spheno-palatine,  which  transmits  to  the  nose  a  nerve  and  artery  of 
the  same  name. 
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The  palate  bone  arliculatea  with  six  others,  oamely :  the  superior 
maxillarr,    inferior    turbio- 
P'"'  '2.  ated,   vomer,  sphenoid,   eth- 

afi^'^^   ((.s^*^*  moid  and  opposite  palate. 

The  structure  of  this  bone 

is    very  thin,    and    coneiets 

almost   entirely  of    compact 

,  ■"**       tissue.     Its  development,  it 

3  is    said,   tatces    place    by    a 

•  single  point  of  ossification  at 

*  '         '    the    union  of   the   vertical, 

horizontal    and     pyramidal 

J  portions. 

'  The  bonea  of  the  bead  are 

twenty-two    in     number,   of 

which    eight    compose    the 

i^r.        cranium    and    fourteen    the 

face.    Those  of  the  cranium 

are  one  frontal,  two  parietal, 

two  temporal,  one  occipital, 

one  sphenoid  and   one  ethmoid.    Those  of  the  face  are  six   pairs 

and  two  single  bones ;  the  pairs  are  the  two  malar,  two  superior 

maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  two  nasal,  two  palatine  and  two  inferior 

turbinated.    The  vomer  and  inferior  maxillary  are  the  two  single 


CHAPTER  IV. 


McBCLES  are  the  fleshy  porta  of  the  body.  They  are  the  active 
organs  of  locomotion,  and  are  composed  of  fibres  bound  together  in 
bundles,  or  fasciculi,  by  delicate  areolar  tissue. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  which  each  muscle  Is  compounded  are 
called  ultimate  fibres.  Of  these  anatomists  recognize  two  kinds — 
voluntary  or  animal  fibres  (striped),  and  involuntary  or  oi^nic 
fibres  (unstriped).  The  former  are  generally  under  the  influence 
of  the  will,  are  of  uniform  size,  and  present  transverse  markings. 
They  compose  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  heart,  urethra,  internal  ear,  and,  in  part,  those  of  the  (eso- 
phagus ;  though  the  muscles  of  the  heart  are  striped,  they  are  not 
voluntary;  the  muscular  coat  of  the  urethra  consists  of  two  layers 
of  plain,  muscular  fibre ;  the  muscles  of  the  internal  ear  are  striped. 
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but  are  not  voluntary;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  the 
muscular  fibres  consist  chiefly  of  the  striped  variety,  but  below  they 
consist  entirely  of  the  involuntary  or  unstriped  muscular  fibre. 

The  involuntary  fibres  are  not  under  volitional  control,  are  not 
striped,  are  of  smaller  size  and  homogeneous  structure.  They  are 
found  in  the  digestive  canal,  uterus  and  bladder.  The  voluntary 
muscles  terminate  in  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  gathered 
together  in  bundles  to  form  tendon,  or  is  spread  out  in  a  mem- 
branous form,  and  is  then  called  aponeurosis.  By  one  or  the  other 
of  these  terminal  forms  almost  all  muscles  are  attached  to  those 
parts  which  it  is  their  office  to  move. 

The  involuntary  muscles  are  generally  found  interlacing  freely 
around  a  cavity,  which,  by  their  contraction,  they  constrict,  ex- 
pelling its  contents.  Each  muscle  is  closely  though  loosely  in- 
vested by  a  sheath  of  cellular  tissue,  which  also  sends  prolongations 
into  the  body  of  the  muscle,  investing  each  fibre  and  binding  them 
together.  The  muscles  of  expression,  which  are  especially  interest- 
ing in  their  relation  to  prosthetic  dentistry,  are  quite  numerous, 
and  are  very  closely  connected  with  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
the  skin.  Muscles  are  variously  named,  according  to  their  form, 
long,  broad,  short,  etc.  These  names  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 
Other  names  are  given  them,  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres,  their  situation,  number  of  divisions,  office,  etc.  The  muscles 
of  the  mouth,  for  example,  are  named  ^elevators,  depressors,  sphinc- 
ters, etc,  according  to  their  respective  functions.  For  fuller  explana- 
tion, students  are  referred  to  more  exclusively  anatomical  works. 

The  Fcada,  which  everywhere  invests  the  more  delicate  organs, 
is  of  two  kinds — superficial  or  fibro-areolar,  and  deep  or  aponeu- 
rotic. The  superficial  fascia  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  covers 
nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  It  serves  to  connect  the  skin 
with  the  deep  fascia,  and  furnishes  a  nidus  for  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels passing  to  the  skin. 

The  deep  fascia  is  composed  of  fibres  arranged  in  a  reticulated 
manner,  forming  a  dense,  inelastic  membrane,  which '  invests  each 
muscle  in  a  separate  sheath.  Sheaths  are  also  formed  from  it  for 
the  vessels  and  nerves ;  and  it  serves  also  as  points  of  attachment 
for  the  muscles. 

Each  striped  muscular  fibre  is  composed  of  two  parts — a  proper 
substance  called  the  sarcous  element,  in  which  the  contractile 
property  resides,  and  a  sheath  or  sarcolemma,  a  transparent,  struc- 
tureless membrane,  in  which  is  contained  the  contractile  substance. 
These  elementary  fibres  are  connected  by  areolar  tissue,  with  which 
a  little  fat  is  often  associated.  Lying  between  these  fibres  are  blood- 
vessels, nerves  and  lymphatics. 
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The  sarcous  element  is  a  soil,  granular  material,  on  the  varying 
relations  of  which  granules  to  each  other  depend  the  alterations  in 
appearance  of  the  strisB.  If  they  approach  each  other  more  closely 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  fibre  than  in  its  width,  it  will  ap- 
pear fibrillated  ;  if  the  reverse,  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  discs. 

Muscles,  like  all  other  tissues,  are  developed  from  germinal  mat- 
ter which  has  undergone  special  metamorphosis,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  parent  cell,  to  construct  this  tissue.  "Germinal  matter"  and 
**  formed  material  "  constitute  the  "  elementary  part,"  according  to 
Mr.  Beale,  or  the  muscular  cell,  of  the  other  writers,  from  which  the 
muscular  fibre  is  formed.  In  the  formed  material,  which  is  the 
constructed  muscle,  resides  the  power  of  contraction.  The  germinal 
matter  or  constructive  part  does  not  possess  this  property. 

Following  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Gray,  we  shall  divide  the 
muscles  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  describe  into  certain  groups,  as 
follows : 

1.  Nasal  Group.  2.  Superior  Maxillary  Group. 

Pyramidalia  Nasi.  LeTator  Labii  Superioris  ProprioB. 

Leyator  Labii  Saperioris  Alaeque  Nasi.   Levator  Anguli  Oris. 

Levator  Proprius  Alee  Nasi  Posterior.    Zjgomaticas  Major. 

Levator  Proprias  Alae  Nasi  Anterior.     Zjgomaticus  Minor. 

Compressor  Naris. 

Compressor  Narinm  Minor.  3.  Inferior  Maxillary  Group. 

Depressor  AIsb  Nasi.  Levator  Labii  Inferioris. 

Depressor  Labii  Inferioris. 

Depressor  Angnii  Oris. 

Platysma  Myoides. 

Adjunct  Group. 

Mascalas  Risorius. 
Orbicularis  Oris. 
Buccinator. 

4.  Temporo- Maxillary  Group.  7.  Pharyngeal  Group. 

Masseter.  Constrictor  Inferior. 

Temporal.  Constrictor  Medius. 

Constrictor  Superior. 

5.  Ptbryoo-Maxillary  Group.  Stylo-pharyngeus. 

Pterygoideus  Externus.  Palatopharyngeus. 
Pterygoideus  Internus. 

8.  Palatal  Group. 

6.  Lingual  Group.  Levator  Palati. 

Genio-hyo-glossus.  Tensor  Palati. 

Hyo-glossus.  Azygos  Uvulae. 

Lingualis.  Palatoglossus. 

Stylo-glossns.  Palato-pharyngeus. 
PalatO'glossus. 
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1.  Nasal  Group. 

Pyramidal  is  Nasi. 

Levator  Labii  Saperioria  Alseqae  Nani. 

Levator  Proprias  Alee  Nasi  Posterior. 

Levator  Proprius  Alse  Nasi  Anterior. 

Compressor  Naris. 

Compressor  Nariam  Minor. 

Depressor  Alee  Nasi. 

The  PyramidcUis  Nasi  is  a  triangular,  muscular  slip  extended  from 
the  occipito  frontalis.  It  lies  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  blends  by 
a  tendinous  expansion  with  the  compressor  naris. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  AIxEqae  Nasi  is  also  a  triangular 
muscle,  arising  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  its 
upper  part.  Passing  down  behind  the  muscle  just  described,  it  di- 
vides into  two  muscular  slips,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  cartil- 
age of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  the  other  is  continued  to  the  angle  of  the. 
mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  orbicularis  oris  and  levator  labii 
proprius. 

Beneath  this  muscle  is  a  small  muscular  slip  extending  from  the 
origin  of  the  compressor  naris  to  the  nasal  process,  about  an  inch 
above  it.  It  is  called  the  "  Musculus  Anomalus,"  or  the  "  Rhom- 
boideus." 

The  Levator  Proprius  AIcb  Nasi  Posterior,  or  Dilator  Naris  Posterior, 
extends  from  the  nasal  notch  to  the  margin  of  the  nostril. 

The  Levator  Proprius  Alee  Nasi  Anterior,  or  the  Dilator  Naris  An- 
terior, is  situated  a  little  in  front  of  the  last  described  muscle,  and 
arises  from  the  cartilage^f  the  wing  of  the  nose,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  integument  near  its  margin. 

The  Compressor  Naris,  triangular  in  form,  arises  from  the  superior 
maxilla,  a  little  above  and  external  to  the  incisive  fossa,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  fibrO'Cartilage  of  the  nose,  joining  at  the  median  line 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Compressor  Narium  Minor  extends  from  the  alar  cartilage  to 
the  integument  of  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  Depressor  Ales  Nasi  arises  from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  su- 
perior maxilla,  and,  dividing  into  two  sets  of  fibres,  ascending  and 
descending,  is  inserted  into  the  septum  and  posterior  portion  of  nasal 
cartilage,  and  by  some  fibres  of  the  latter  into  the  back  part  of  the 
orbicularis  oris. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  this  group. 

Their  respective  actions  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their  names, 
except  the  pyramidalis,  which  draws  down  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  perhaps  aids  in   dilating  the  nostril,  and   the  com- 
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pressores  nasi,  whose  action  is  directly  opposite  to  that  implied  by 
their  names. 

The  contraction  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi  gives  to 
the  face  the  expression  of  contempt. 

2.  Superior  Maxillary  Group. 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  Proprius. 
Levator  Anguli  Oris. 
Zygomaticus  Major. 
Zjgomaticus  Minor. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  Proprius  arises  from  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit,  some  of  its  fibres  from  the  superior  maxillary,  others  from 
the  malar  bone  ;  they  pass  down  to  be  inserted  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  upper  lip. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa,  just  below  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  and  descends  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where 
it  blends  with  the  orbicularis  oris,  the  zygomatici  and  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  muscles. 

The  Zygomaiicus  Major  is  a  delicate  fasciculus,  arising  from  the  malar 
bone,  and  finding  attachment  to  the  orbicularis  and  depressor  anguli 
oris  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  Zygomaticus  Minor  arises  from  the  malar  bone,  just  behind  the 
maxillary  suture,  and  passes  downward  and  inward,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  outer  margin  of  the  levator  labii  superioris,  with  which  it  is 
continuous. 

These  muscles  are  also  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

The  action  of  the  levator  muscles  is  dedbribed  in  their  names. 
The  zygomatici  draw  the  lip  upward  and  outward,  as  in  laughing. 

3.  Inferior  Maxillary  Group. 

Levator  Labii  Inferioris.  (Levator  Menti.) 

Depressor  Labii  Inferioris.  (Qaadratos  Menti.) 

Depressor  Anguli  Oris.  (Triangularis  Menti.) 

Platysma  Myoides. 

The  Levator  Labii  Inferioris  arises  from  the  incisive  fossa  just  exter- 
nal to  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  ;  it  is  a  small,  conoidal  fasciculus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 

The  Duressor  Lahii  Inferioris  is  a  quadrilateral  muscle,  arising 
from  the  oblique  line  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  between  the  incisive 
fossa  and  mental  foramen,  and  is  attached  to  the  integument  of  the 
lower  lip,  blending  with  the  orbicularis  oris  and  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Depressor  Anguli    Oris,  situated  externally  to  the  last-men- 
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tioned  muscle,  also  arises  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  attached  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  orbicu- 
laris, levator  auguli  and  zygomaticus  major  muscles. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  this  group. 

Their  action  is  indicated  by  their  names. 

The  Platysma  Myoides  arises  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  over 
the  pectoralis  major,  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  passes  ob- 
liquely over  the  clavicle  and  the  side  of  the  neck,  its  fibres  termi- 
nating in  the  skin  of  the  chin,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  cheek, 
the  muscles  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  middle  fibres  being 
attached  along  the  base  of  the  jaw.  It  forms  a  defence  for  the  neck, 
and  is  a  muscle  of  expression  from  its  functions  of  moving  the  skin, 
belonging  to  the  class  known  as  cutaneous  muscles. 

The  Musculus  Risorius,  Orbicularis  Oris  and  Buccinator  form  a 
group  closely  connected  with  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
groups. 

The  Mu8culu8  Bisorius  is  considered  by  many  as  a  part  of  the 
platysma  myoides,  the  large  subcutaneous  muscle  of  the  neck.  It 
arises  from  the  fascia  over  the  masseter  muscle,  and,  after  passing 
horizontally  forward,  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where 
it  joins  the  orbicularis  oris  and  depressor  anguli  oris.  It  gives  the 
smile  of  derision. 

The  OrbictUaris  Oris  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  forms  a  centre 
from  which  muscles  diverge  and  are  fixed  into  the  surrounding 
bones.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  all  the  muscles  which  move  the  lips, 
and  has  no  bony  origin  or  insertion.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  lips  depends  upon  its  size  and  thickness. 

The  Buccinator  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar 
borders  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillae,  corresponding  to  the 
molar  teeth,  and  its  fibres  pass  forward  and  are  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  muscular  structure  of  the  lips.  The 
buccinator  is  the  principal  muscle  of  the  cheek,  and,  with  the  su- 
perior constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  forms  a  muscular  wall  for  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  It  is  pierced  by  the  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland,  which  opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  superior 
second  molar  tooth.  The  functions  of  the  buccinator  are  to  expel 
air  from  the  mouth  by  inflating  the  cheek,  to  widen  the  mouth, 
and  to  keep  the  food  between  the  teeth  during  mastication.  The 
facial  nerve  supplies  this  muscle,  which  is  afiTected  in  facial  paraly- 
sis. The  buccinator  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia 
known  as  the  buccal  fascia,  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface  and 
is  attached    to  the  alveolar  border  of   the  superior  and    inferior 
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maxillte.    The  deosity  of  this  fascia  prevents  abecesaea  from  readily 
discharging  into  the  mouth  or  the  pharynx. 

4,  Temforo-Maxillary  Group. 

Temporal. 
MaaaeteT. 

The  Temporal  Mxade  (Fig.  13)  is  seen  on  the  aide  of  the  head.  It 
has  its  ori^n  from  the  semicircular  ridge,  commencing  at  the  ex- 
ternal angular  process  of  the  os-frontis,  and   extending  along  this 


and  the  parietal  bone;  also  from  the  surfocea  below  this  ridge 
formed  by  the  frontal  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and 
sphenoid  bones;  likewise  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal 
aponeurosis,  and  from  a  fascia  covering  this  muscle ;  and  its  fibres 
are  inserted,  after  they  have  converged  and  passed  under  the 
zygoma,  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  loner  jaw,  surrounding  it 
on  every  side  by  a  dense,  strung  tendon. 

The  Matider  Muec/e  (Fig.  14)  is  seen  at  the  side  and  back  part  of 
the  face,  in  front  of  the  meatus  externus,  and  lies  directly  under 
the  skin.  It  arises  by  two  portions :  the  one,  anterior  and  tendinous, 
from  the  superior  maKilla  where  it  joins  the  malar  bone;  the  other 
portion,  mostly  fieshy,  from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  malar  bone  and 


the  zygomatic  srch  as  far  back  as  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  ie  inserted, 
tendinouB  and  fleehj,  into  the  external  side  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  and  its  ang]e  ae  far  up  as  the  coronoid  process. 

The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  both  these  muscles. 

The  office  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  to  bring  the  two  jaws  to- 
gether, as  in  the  cutting  and  rending  of  the  food.  • 

Fio.  14. 


The  use  of  the  masseter  muscle,  when  both  portions  act  together, 
is  to  close  the  jaws;  if  the  anterior  acts  alone,  the  jaw  is  brought 
forward  ;  if  the  posterior,  it  is  drawn  backward. 

The  use  of  the  pterygoid  muscle  is  to  aid  the  temporal  and  mas- 
seter  muscles  in  the  trituration  of  the  food.    The  external  pterygoids 
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carry  the  lower  jaw  directly  forward  when  actiug  together ;  to  one  or 
the  other  side  when  acting  separately.  The  internal  pterygoid  aids 
the  masseter  and  temporal  in  bringing  the  lower  jaw  firmly  up 
against  the  superior  maxilla,  and  also  assists  in  carrying  the  lower 
jaw  forward. 

.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  these  muscles,  which  form 
the  pterygo-maxillary  group,  and  which  come  next  in  order  of  de- 
scription. 

5,  Pterygo-Maxillary  Group, 

Pter^goideuB  ExMrnos. 

PterjgoideaB  iDleraaa. 

Pterygoidetit  ExUmw  (Fig.  15)  arises  from  the  outer  snriace  of  the 
external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  from  the  ridge  on  the 


sphenoid  bone  separating  the  zygomatic  from  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  articulation. 

Fterygoideut  Inlemiu  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner 
Bur&ce  of  the  pterygoid  plate,  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  pterygoid 
fessa,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  inner  face  of  the 
angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  the  rough  surface  above  the  angle. 

The  external  one  is  triangular,  having  its  base  at  the  pterygoid 
process  and  running  outward  and  backward  to  the  neck  of  the  con- 
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dyle.  The  ioterDal  is  atrong  and  thick,  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  running  downward  aud  backward  to  the 
angle. 

6.  LiNQUAL  Group. 

OeniO'bro-glosans. 

Hjo-glouDS. 

lAogatXiB. 

StjlO-glOBBIlB. 

FKlato-glouos. 
The  Qmw-hyo-gUmus  (Pig.  16)  ia  attached,  ae  its  name  implies,  to 
the  chin,  hjoid  bone,  and  tongue.    It  is  a  triangular,  fan-like  muacle, 


arising  b;  ito  apex  from  the  snperior  genial  tubercle,  and  haa  its 
inferior  fibres  running  parallel  with  the  geuio-hyoid  to  be  ineerted 
into  the  hyold  bone,  while  its  middle  and  anterior  fibres  are  inserted 
into  the  under  surface  of  the  tongne  its  whole  length. 

The  St/o-ghents,  a  thin,  broad,  quadrilateral  muscle,  haa  its  origin 
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from  the  body,  comu,  and  appendix,  of  the  os-hj'oides,  and  is  ituerted 
into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  forming  the  greater  part  of  iu  bulk. 

The  lAngualU  haa  its  origin  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongne, 
extending  from  its  base  and  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  apex,  and  bo  inter- 
mingling with  the  other  muBclea  as  to  be  considered  rather  a  part  of 
them  than  a  distinct  muscle. 

The  Styh-gloMus  arises  from  the  point  of  the  styloid  process  and 
stylo-maxillary  ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue 
near  its  root,  its  fibres  running  to  the  tip. 

The  Palalo-glosmu  is  more  directly  associated  with  the  soft  palate, 
and  will  consequently  be  described  with  the  palatal  group. 

Fio- 17.  7.  Pharynqkal  Group. 

Constrictor  iDferior. 
Constrictor  Hediui. 
Constrictor  Superior. 
8  Ijlo-pkarjngens. 
Pclato-pharjngeDS. 

The  Inferior  Constrictor  of 
the  pharynx  (Fig.  17)  arises 
from  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  its  inferior  cornu, 
and  from  the  side  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  and  is  inserted 
with  its  fellow  into  the  middle 
line  on  the  back  of  the  pha- 
rynx. This  is  the  lai^est  of 
the  constrictor  muscles,  and 
overlaps  the  middle  con- 
strictor. 

The  Middle  Omdridor  of  the 
pharynx  (Fig.  17)  arises  &om 
the  appendix  aod  both  comua 
of  the  os-hyoides,  and  from 
the  thyro-hyoid  ligament ;  its 
fibres     ascend,      run      trans- 
versely and  descend,  giving  a 
triangular  appearance ;  the   upper  ones   overlap  the  superior   con- 
strictor, while  the  lower  are  beneath  the  inferior ;  the  whole  pass 
back  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  tendinous  line  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Superior  GorwAricUtr  (Fig,  17)  arises  from  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid   bone,  from  the  ptery go- maxillary 
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ligament,  and  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  near  the  root  of  the  last  molar  tooth.  It  is  inserted  with 
its  fellow  into  the  middle  tendinous  line  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Styh^haryngeuB  arises  from  the  root  of  the  styloid  process, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  corner  of  the  os- 
hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  muscle,  and 
passes  to  the  pharynx  between  the  upper  and  middle  constrictors. 

The  Pal€U(hpharyngeu8y  which  forms  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
soft  palate,  is  a  long,  fleshy  muscle,  wider  at  either  extremity  than 
in  the  middle,  and  arises  from  the  soft  palate  by  a  divided  fasciculus, 
between  which  points  of  attachment  lies  the  levator-palati.  It  passes 
behind  the  tonsil,  downward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  together  with  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus. 

The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  pha- 
ryngeal plexus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  an  additional  branch 
from  the  external  pharyngeal  nerve  being  sent  to  the  inferior  con- 
strictor; the  palato-pharyngeus  receives  a  branch  from  Meckel's 
ganglion. 

These  muscles  are  exercised  in  the  act  of  deglutition,  and  also 
exert  an  influence  in  modulating  the  voice. 

8.  Palatal  Group. 

The  Levator  Palati. 

The  Tensor,  or  Circumflez  Palati. 

Constrictor  Isthmi-fauciam,  or  Palati-glossus. 

Palato-pharyngeus. 

Azygos-uynlse. 

The  LewUor  Palati  (Fig.  18)  arises  from  the  point  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  descends,  and  is  inserted  into  the  soft  palate. 

The  TeTisar,  or  Oireumflexu8  Palati^  arises  from  the  base  of  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  from  the  Eustachian 
tube;  it  descends  in  contact  with  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  to 
the  hamulus,  round  which  it  winds,  and  is  inserted  into  the  soft 
palate,  where  it  expands  and  joins  its  fellow. 

The  CkmdrictoT  Idhmirfatusium,  or  Pcdaio-glo88U8y  occupies  the  ante- 
rior lateral  half  arches  of  the  palate ;  it  arises  from  the  side  of  the 
tongue  near  its  root,  and  is  inserted  iuto  the  velum  near  the  uvula. 

The  Palato-pharyngeus  has  already  been  described  with  the  muscles 
of  the  pharyngeal  group. 

The  Azygos-umdcB  arises  from  the  posterior  spine  of  the  palate 
bones  at  the  termination  of  the  palate  suture,  runs  along  the  central 
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line  of  the  soft  palate,  and  ends  in  the  point  of  the  uvula.    It  raises 
and  shortens  the  uvula. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  various  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  all 
concerned,  more  or  less,  in  conducting  the  food  into  the  pharyngeal 
cavity.  The  elevators  raise  the  palate,  and  at  the  saroe  time  protect 
the  posterior  narea  from  regurgitation  of  the  food ;  while  the  tensor 
puts  it  on  the  stretch,  and  after  it  has  passed  the  velum,  the  con- 


strictor isthmt-faucium  and  palato-pharyngeus  draw  the  palate 
down,  and  thus  close  the  opening  into  the  mouth;  after  which  the 
food,  as  already  mentioned,  is  grasped  by  the  constrictor  muscles  of 
the  pharynx  and  conveyed  into  the  ceeophagus. 

The  Sojt  Palate  is  a  movable  curtain,  composed  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, inclosing  several  muscles.  It  is  situated  at  the  hack  part  of 
the  mouth  between  this  cavity  and  the  pharynx,  is  connected  above 
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to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  and  laterally  to  the  side  of 
the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  soft  palate  has  the  appearance  of  a  lunated 
or  arched  veil  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx. 

Itf  the  centre  of  this  arch  an  oblong  body  is  suspended,  called  the 
uvula,  which  divides  the  soft  palate  into  lateral  half  arches,  that 
pass  on  either  side  from  the  uvula  to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

There  is  also  seen  passing  from  the  uvula  on  each  side  to  the 
pharynx  two  other  arches,  which,  from  being  behind  the  first,  are 
called  the  posterior  arches  or  pillars. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  on  either  side,  is  a  tri- 
angular interval  containing  the  tonsil  glands. 

The  Faiicea  are  the  straits  or  passage  leading  from  the  mouth  to 
the  pharynx ;  and  the  space  included  between  the  soft  palate  above, 
the  half  arches  or  tonsils  on  either  side,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue 
below,  is  called  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

The  Tonsils  are  two  bodies,  each  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  seen 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  on  its  sides,  occupying  the  cavity  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  arches.  They  consist  of  a  group  of 
compound  follicular  glands,  forming  somewhat  oval  bodies,  whose 
enlargement  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  deglutition,  and  by  their 
locality  near  the  mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  frequently  catise 
obstruction  and  deafness. 

ARTICULATIONS. 

Articulation  is  a  term  used  in  Anatomy  to  denote  the  various 
modes  of  union  between  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  Articulations 
are  classed  \inder  three  general  heads,  namely — movable  joints,  im- 
movable joints,  and  joints  of  a  mixed  order,  the  latter  being  some- 
what movable  without  much  relative  displacement  of  the  contiguous 
surfaces.  The  lower  jaw  is  an  example  of  a  movable  articulation 
which  b  known  as  the — 

Temporo-maxiUary  Articulation, — The  inferior  maxillary  bone 
articulates  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
temporal  bone,  forming  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  This 
joint  consists  of  the  convex  condyloid  head  or  process  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  the  concave  surface  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage,  a  double  synovial  membrane,  and  a  loose 
capsular  ligament. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  very  loose  sac,  attached  above  to  the 
circumference  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in  front  to  the  articular 
root  of  the  zygoma;  below  it  embraces  the  neck  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  immediately  below  the  head  or  condyloid  process. 
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The  Interarticular  FibrO'Cartilage  is  an  ovoid  plate  placed  between 
the  bones,  and  is  supported  in  position  by  a  circumferential  attach- 
ment to  the  common  capsule,  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  to 
the  tendon  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Below  its  face  is  con- 
cave, corresponding  with  the  convexity  of  the  condyle ;  above  *it  is 
concave  in  front  and  convex  behind,  corresponding  with  the  glenoid 
cavity  proper  and  the  articular  eminence.  The  composition  of  the 
circumference  is  fibrous  with  a  cartilaginous  centre,  being  frequently 
quite  soft  and  sometimes  perforated. 

The  Synovial  Membranea,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  inter- 
articular fibro-cartilage,  are  the  lubricating  membranes,  and  in  form 
are  similar  to  two  small  sacs.  They  secrete  the  synovia,  a  fluid 
which  resembles  the  white  of  an  egg,  but  which  is  more  oily  and 
resistive  in  its  nature. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  descends  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  ramus. 

The  Stylo-maxillary  Ligament  passes  behind  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  to  be  inserted  just  above  the  angle. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  has  its  origin  from  the  zygoma,  and 
passes  obliquely  downward  and  backward  to  be  inserted  about  the 
neck  of  the  condyle ;  it  is  a  short,  somewhat  triangular-shaped  band 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  assists  in  forming  the  common  capsule.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  very  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  integuments, 
except  in  cases  where  the  parotid  gland  overlaps  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  arteries  that  supply  the  mouth  come  from  the  external  caro- 
tid. This  is  a  division  of  the  common  carotid  which  arises  on  the 
right  side  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  on  the  left  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta;  after  passing  up  the  neck  on  either  side,  along  the 
course  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  it  divides,  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  into  its  two  great  branches — 
the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  has  a  tortuous  course ;  is  first  to  the 
outside  and  behind  the  external  carotid;  then  ascends  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  column  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  behind  the 
digastric  and  styloid  muscles  to  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  petrous 
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portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  thence  it  trarerees  the  canal  in  this 
bone  and  enters  the  brain,  supplying  it  with  most  of  its  vessels,  not 
giving  any  to  the  mouth. 

The  ExlerwU  Carotid  extends  from  the  top  of  the  larynx  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  at  first  anterior  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  internal  carotid,  it  scon  gets  to  the  outride,  then  passes 
nnder  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  lingual  nerve,  becomes 

Fia.  18. 


imbedded  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  terminates  between  the  neck  of 
the  inferior  maxilta  and  the  auditory  meatus  in  the  temporal  and 
internal  maxillary  arteries. 

The  branches  of  the  external  carotid  with  which  we  have  to  do 
are  the 

Lingual. 

Facial. 

Ascending  Pharyngeal. 

Temporal. 

Internal  Maxillary. 

The  langual  Artery  arises  from  the  external  carotid,  between  the 
superior  thyroid  and  facial;  passing  obliquely  up  to  the  great  cor- 
ner  of  the  byoid  bone,  it  runs  parallel  with,  and  ascending  perpeu- 
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dicularly  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  continues  its  course  to  the  tip  of 
that  organ,  under  the  name  of  the  ranine  artery.  This  part  of  the 
artery  lies  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  wounded  in  division  of  the  frsenum  in  children.  .  This  accident 
may  be  avoided  by  using  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and  directing  the 
points  downward  and  backward. 

The  hypo-glossal  nerve  accompanies  this  artery. 

The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  with  which  we  are  concerned 
are  the 

Dorsalis^Linguse. 

Sublingual. 

Kanine. 

The  Dorsalis  LingtuB  arises  from  the  lingual  artery,  beneath  the 
hypo-glossus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  tonsil,  epiglottb,  soft 
palate  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 

The  Svhlingual  arises  from  the  lingual  at  the  point  of  bifurcation, 
near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  passes  for- 
ward to  be  distributed  to  the  sublingual  gland,  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  gums,  and  to  the  neighboring  muscles. 

The  Ranine  may  be  considered  the  continuation  of  the  lingual. 
It  passes  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue,  just  beneath  its 
mucous  membrane.  At  the  tip  of  the  tongue  it  anastomoses  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  gustatory 
nerve. 

The  Facial  briery  is  the  third  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  It 
ascends  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  behind  which  it  passes  on  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw ;  thence  it  goes  in  front  of  the  masseter 
muscle  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  finally  terminates  at  the  side 
of  the  nose  by  anastomosing  with  the  ophthalmic  arteries. 

In  its  course  it  gives  off  the  submental,  inferior  labial,  superior 
and  inferior  coronary  arteries,  which  mainly  supply  the  elevators, 
depressors  and  circular  muscles  of  the  mouth.  The  branches  of  the 
facial  artery  are  divided  into  two  sets : — 

CERYICAL  BRANCHKS.  FACIAL  BRANCHES. 

Inferior  or  AscendiDg  Palatine.  Maacalar. 

Tonsillitic.  Inferior  Labial. 

Submaxillary.  Inferior  Coronary. 

Submental.  Superior  Coronary. 

Lateralis  Nasi. 

Angular. 

The  Inferior  Palatine  passes  up  between  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  which  it  supplies,  to  give  branches  to  the  ton- 
sil. Eustachian  tube,  soft  palate  and  palatine  glands,  anastomosing 
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with  the  tODsillitic  artery  and  with  a  branch  of  the  internal  max- 
illary. 

The  TormlHtic  Artery  is  distributed  to  the  tonsil  and  root  of  the 
tongue. 

The  SuhTnaxUlary  supplies  the  submaxillary  gland,  together  with 
the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  muscles  and  integuments. 

The  Submental  is  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial 
artery;  it  is  given  off  from  it  just  as  it  emerges  from  the  submaxillary 
gland,  and,  passing  along  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  attached  to  the  jaw,  and  terminates  in 
a  superficial  and  deep  branch;  the  former  of  which  is  distributed 
to  the  depressor  labii  inferioris  and  integument,  anastomosing  with 
the  inferior  labial ;  the  latter  is  also  distributed  to  the  lip,  and  anas- 
tomoses with  the  inferior  labial  and  mental  arteries. 

The  Facial  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
The  muscular  to  the  pterygoid,  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles. 
The  superior  coronary  to  the  upper  lip,  giving  branches  to  the  sep- 
tum and  ala  nasi.  The  inferior  coronary  passes  to  the  lower  lip, 
and  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  lateralis 
nasi  supplies  the  wing  and  back  of  the  nose.  The  angular  is  the 
terminal  branch  of  the  facial.  It  supplies  the  cheek,  lachrymal  sac 
and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing 
with  the  ophthalmic  by  its  nasal  branch. 

The  Ascending  Pharyngeal^  the  smallest  of  the  external  carotid 
branches,  is  given  off  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  carotid, 
passes  up  beneath  its  other  branches  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle 
to  the  base  of ,  the  skull ;  it  has  three  sets  of  branches — the  external, 
meningeal  and  pharyngeal.  To  the  latter  only  do  I  wish  to  direct 
attention. 

The  Pharyngeal  branches  are  three  or  four  in  number,  two  of 
which  are  distributed  to  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors  and 
to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  their  mucous  membrane.  The  largest 
branch  supplies  the  tonsil,  Eustachian  tube  and  soft  palate,  substi- 
tuting the  palatine  branch  of  the  facial  when  it  is  absent  or  of  small 
size. 

The  Temporal  Artery  gives  off  a  transverse  facial  branch  just  be- 
fore it  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  distributed  to  that 
gland,  the  masseter  muscle  and  the  integument,  terminating  by 
anastomosis  with  the  facial  and  infra-orbital  arteries. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  commences  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland ;  then  goes  horizontally  behind  the  neck  of  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  pterygoid  muscles,  between  which  it 
passes,  and  then  proceeds  forward  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
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maxillary  bone;   from  thence  it  takes  a  vertical  direction  upward 
between  the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles  to  the  zygo- 
matic fossa,  where  it  again  becomes  horizontal,  and  finally  ends  in 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  by  dividing  into  several  branches. 
The  branches  of  this  artery  which  we  shall  describe  are  the — 

iDferior  Dental.  Alveolar. 

iDfra-orbital.  DescendiDg  Palatine. 

The  Inferior  Dental  Artery  enters  the  inferior  dental  foramen  of  the 
lower  jaw,  passes  along  the  dental  canal  beneath  the  roots  of  the 
teeth ;  sending  up,  in  its  course,  a  twig  through  the  aperture  of  each 
to  the  pulp  of  the  teeth,  and  finally  escapes  at  the  mental  foramen 
on  the  chin ;  a  branch  of  it,  however,  continues  forward  to  supply 
the  incisors.  After  emerging  from  the  mental  foramen,  it  supplies 
the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  chin  and  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  labial,  submental,  and  inferior  coronary  arteries.  Before 
entering  the  dental  foramen  a  large  branch,  the  mylo-hyoid,  which 
lies  in  a  groove  of  the  same  name  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  max- 
illary bone  and  is  lost  on  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  is  given  ofi*. 

The  Alveolar  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxillary  by  a  trunk 
common  to  it  and  the  infra-orbital,  just  before  it  enters  the  spheno. 
maxillary  fossa.  At  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which,  passing  into  the 
alveolar  foramina,  supply  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth;  others 
pierce  the  bone  to  supply  the  antrum,  while  some  are  distributed 
to  the  gums. 

The  Infra-orbital  Artery  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  traverses  its 
whole  extent,  and  comes  out  at  the  foramen  of  the  same  name, 
upon  the  face;  just  before  it  emerges  it  sends  through  the  anterior 
dental  canal  a  twig  for  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  having  previously 
given  branches  to  the  inferior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  muscles 
and  to  the  lachrymal  gland ;  also  other  branches  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  antrum.  After  escaping  from  the  orbit,  it  supplies  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  neighboring  tissues  and  anastomoses  with  the 
facial,  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  with  the  transverse 
facial  and  buccal  branch. 

The  Descending  Palatine  passes  along  the  posterior  palatine  canal, 
accompanied  by  palatine  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion ;  emerging 
thence  it  runs  along  a  groove  on  the  inner  border  of  the  alveoli, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  to 
the  gums  and  the  palatine  glands.  In  the  posterior  palatine  canal 
it  gives  off*  branches,  which  pass  along  the  accessory  palatine  canal 
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to  be  distributed  to  the  soft  palate.  Id  front  it  terminatee  in  a 
amall  branch  which  enters  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  through  which 
it  passes  to  reach  the  septum  naris,  where  it  unites  with  a  branch 
of  the  spheno-palatine. 

The  Vcint  correspond  so  nearlj,  both  in  name  and  course,  with 
the  arteries,  that  a  deecriptjon  of  them  would  only  be  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  said ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  there 
are  two  companion  veins  with  every  considerable  artery,  and  that 
the  venous  branches  are  mostly  collected  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
into  a  common  trunk  called  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  passes 
down  the  neck  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  muscle, 
and  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  office  of  the  veins  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NERVES  OF  THE  HOITTH. 

The  Cramal  Nerves  pass  in  pairs  through  the  foramina  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.  According  to  the  order  of  succession  from  before 
backward,  they  are  known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
rixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  pairs. 

Fio.  20. 


The  nervea  supplying  the  mouth  belong  to  the  fifth  pair,  and  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  or  facial  nerve. 
The  Fifih  (Trigemini)  is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
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gives  sensibility  to  all  the  organs  concerned  in  the  primary  stages  of 
digestion. 

This  nerve  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  compound  nerve,  having 
motor  filaments  as  well  as  sensitive,  and  thereby  giving  motion  as 
well  as  sensation.    It  is  also  a  nerve  of  special  sense. 

It  is  first  seen  at  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii  near  its  junction 
with  the  crura-cerebelli,  but  its  origin  is  much  deeper  and  further 
back.  It  arises  by  two  unequal  roots,  one  of  which  may  be  traced 
through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the  lateral  tract  behind  the  olivary 
body ;  the  smaller,  or  motor  root,  is  lost  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
From  its  origins  this  nerve  has  been  called  a  cranial-spinal  nerve. 

These  two  fasciculi,  the  one  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  con- 
stitute the  fifth  nerve,  which  consists  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
filaments  that  pass  forward  and  outward,  in  a  canal  formed  of  dura 
mater,  to  a  depression  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone. 

At  this  point  it  spreads  into  a  ganglion,  called  the  Casserian 
ganglion,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  is  seen  the  anterior  root; 
but  it  has  no  intimate  connection  with  the  ganglion,  and  can 
be  traced  on,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  to  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve. 

The  Casserian  ganglion  receives  filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  gives  off  several  minute  branches  to  the 
dura  mater  and  tentorium  cerebelli.  Three  large  branches  are 
given  off  from  ite  anterior  border,  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary.  The  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are 
exclusively  nerves  of  sensation,  their  fibres  being  derived  entirely 
from  the  posterior  or  sensory  root,  whilst  the  inferior  maxillary 
receives  fibres  from  both  roots,  and  is  consequently  more  variously 
endowed. 

The  Ophthalmic  Nerve  is  a  short  trunk  that  enters  the  orbit  through 
the  foramen  lacerum  superius.  It  supplies  the  eyeball,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eye  and  nose,  and  the  lachrymal  gland,  also  the 
muscles  and  integument  of  the  eyebrow  and  forehead.  It  is  a 
sensitive  nerve ;  is  the  first  given  off  from  the  Casserian  ganglion, 
and  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches.  It  receives  a  few  fila- 
ments from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  divides 
into  three  principal  branches — 

1.  The  Frontal, 

2.  The  Lachrymal,  and 

3.  The  Nasal. 

The  Frontal,  which  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  passes 
along  the  roof  of  the  orbit  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  through 
which  it  passes,  and   is  then  called  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  is 
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spent  OQ  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  forehead.    It  g^ves  off 
several  branches  io  its  course. 

The  Lachrymal,  the  smallest  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  generally 
arises  hj  two  branches,  one  from  the  fourth  nerve  and  the  other 
from  the  ophthalmic.  It  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  superior  maxil- 
lary, and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  taking  the 

Fig.  21. 


outward  direction,  and  sending  branches  in  its  course  to  the  upper 
eyelid,  conjunctiva,  and  other  part£,  receiving  on  the  eyelid  branches 
from  the  facial. 

The  NomI  takes  its  direction  along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  to 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  through  which  it  passes  into  the 
cranium,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone;  descends  by  the  side  of  the  crista-galli   through  a  slit-like 
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opening  into  the  nose,  and  there  terminates  by  filaments  which  are 
spent  upon  the  septum,  mucous  membrane,  anterior  nares,  etc.  It 
sends  off  several  branches  in  its  course;  one  in  particular  to  the 
lenticular  ganglion  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  others  to  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  lachrymal  sac,  conjunctiva,  etc.;  but  as  these  do  not 
belong  to  the  mouth  and  dental  apparatus,  we  will  pass  to.  the  second 
great  division  of  the  fifth. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve. — ^This  nerve  proceeds  from  the 
middle  of  the  Casserian  ganglion,  passes  through  the  foramen  ro- 
tundum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  into  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa; 
here  it  enters  the  canal  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit — the  infra-orbital 
canal — traverses  its  whole  extent,  and  emerges  on  the  face  at  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  where  it  terminates  in  numerous  filaments  in 
the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  upper  lip,  cheek,  lower  eyelid  and 
side  of  the  nose. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  the  upper  jaw,  and  gives  off 
many  important  branches,  which  are  as  follows : 

In  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  two  branches  descend  to  a  small 
reddish  body  called  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  or  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nasal  or  vertical  plate  of 
the  palate  bone. 

From  this  ganglion  proceed  three  sets  of  branches : — 

1.  Inferior,  Descending  or  Palatine  Nerves. 

2.  Nasal  or  Spheno-palatine. 

3.  Posterior,  Pterygoid  or  Vidian. 

The  Palatine  Nerves  descend  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal, 
come  out  at  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  along  with  an  artery  of 
the  same  name,  and  supply  with  filaments  the  soft  palate,  uvula, 
tonsils,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inner  alveoli  and  gums. 

The  Nasal  Nerves  enter  the  nose  through  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  and  divide  into  several  filaments,  which  enter  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones  and 
vomer ;  one  long  branch  can  be  traced  along  the  septum  nasi,  as  far 
as  the  foramen  incisivum,  where  it  meets  the  anterior  palaline  branches 
in  a  ganglion  called  the  naso-palatine. 

The  Vidian,  or  Pterygoid,  passes  backward  from  the  ganglion  of 
Meckel  through  the  pterygoid  canal  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess ;  then  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  enters  the  carotid  canal 
and  unites  with  the  sympathetic  branches  of  the  superior  cer- 
vical ganglion,  thus  connecting  this  ganglion  with  the  ganglion  of 
Meckel. 

The  other,  the  proper  vidian  nerve,  enters  the  vidian  foramen  or 
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hiatus  Fallopii  in  the  petrous  bone,  joins  the  portio  dura  nerve, 
accompanies  this  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum;  then 
leaves  it,  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  receives  there  the 
name  of  Chorda  Tympani.  It  leaves  this  cavity  by  the  glenoid 
fissure,  then  joins  the  gustatory  nerve,  continues  with  it  to  the 
submaxillary  gland,  where  it  leaves  it,  and  is  lost  in  the  submax* 
illary  ganglion,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  exceedingly  intricate  course  of  the  vidian  nerve  is  interesting 
from  the  number  of  communications  which  it  establbhes  between 
dififerent  and  distant  parts;  for  it  unites  the  ganglion  of  Meckel 
with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  both 
with  the  submaxillary  ganglion ;  it  also  connects  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  nerves  to  one  another  and  to  the  portio  dura. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  gives  off  next  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fossa — 

1.  The  Orbital. 

2.  The  Posterior  Dental. 

3.  The  Anterior  Dental. 

The  Orbital  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
and  then  sends  off  a  malar  and  temporal  branch,  which  pass  out 
through  the  malar  bone ;  the  first  supplying  the  cheek,  the  latter 
accompanying  the  temporal  artery  to  the  integnments  of  the  side  of 
the  head,  receiving  filaments  from  the  facial  and  auriculo-temporal 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary. 

The  Posterior  Dental  Nerves,  two  in  number,  descend  on  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  enter  the  posterior  dental 
canals  to  supply  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth ;  one  branch  penetrates 
the  antrum  and  courses  along  the  outer  wall,  anastomosing  with  the 
anterior  dental  nerves,  while  another  runs  along  the  alveolar  border, 
supplying  the  gums. 

The  Anterior  Dental  is  given  off  from  the  superior  maxillary,  just 
before  it  escapes  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  poslerior  dental,  and  sends  filaments  to  the  incisor,  canine 
and  first  bicuspid  teeth ;  others  are  sent  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  inferior  meatus. 

This  nerve  now  emerges,  as  before  mentioned,  at  the  infra-orbital 
foramen,  between  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi  and  levator 
anguli  muscles,  dividing  here  into  many  branches,  some  of  which 
ascend  to  the  nose  and  eyelids,  others  pass  downward  and  outward  to 
the  lip  and  cheeky  anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic and  the  facial  branches  of  the  portio  dura. 
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Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve. — This  nerve  forms  the  third  great  division 
of  the  fifth.  It  is  the  largest  branch,  and  passes  from  the  ganglion  of 
Casser,  through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  to  the 
zygomatic  fossa. 

This  nerve,  as  stated,  is  attached  to  the  anterior  or  motor  root, 
and  they  come  together  on  the  outside  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  then  in 
the  zygomatic  fossa,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  divides  into  two 
branches : — 

1.  Anterior. 

2.  Posterior. 

The  Anterior  is  the  motor  branch,  and  gives  off  the  following  fila- 
ments to  the  several  muscles : — 

1.  Masseteric,  crossing  the  sigmoid  notch  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

2.  Temporal,  anterior  and  posterior  deep,  to  the  temporal  muscle 

and  fascia. 

3.  Buccal,  to  the  buccinator,  external  pterygoid,  and  temporal 

muscles. 

4.  Pterygoid,  to  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  Internal  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  consists  of 
three  branches,  all  of  which  are  sensitive ;  they  are — 

1.  The  Anterior  Auricular. 

2.  The  Gustatory. 

3.  The  Inferior  Dental. 

The  Anterior  Auricular  passes  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  in  front  of  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  ascends  through  the 
parotid  gland,  over  the  zygoma,  along  with  the  temporal  artery,  and 
divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

In  its  course  it  unites  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  supplies  the  parotid 
gland,  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  meatus,  and  cartilages  of 
the  ear  and  side  of  the  head. 

The  Ghistatory  Nerve,  the  nerve  of  the  special  sense  of  taste,  imme- 
diately after  its  origin  sends  a  branch  to  the  inferior  dental ;  it  then 
descends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  where  the  chorda  tympani 
joins  it ;  it  now  passes  along  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  covered 
by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  then  above  the  submaxillary 
glands,  and  forward  above  the  mylo-hyoid  and  between  it  and  the 
hyo-glossus  muscles,  accompanied  by  the  duct  of  Wharton ;  and 
finally  ascends  above  the  sublingual  gland  to  the  lateral,  inferior  and 
anterior  parts  of  the  tongue. 

In  its  course,  Mr.  Harrison  enumerates  the  following  branches  as 
given  off  by  this  nerve : — 

''First,   one  or  two    small    filaments   to  the    internal   pterygoid 
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muscle.  Second,  several  to  the  tonsils,  to  the  muscles  of  the  palate, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  raucous  membrane  of  the 
gums.  Third,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  some  accompanying  filaments 
to  form  a  plexus,  which  supplies  the  submaxillary  gland.  Fourth, 
a  few  branches  which  descend  along  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  to  com- 
municate with  the  ninth  or  lingual  nerve.  Fifth,  a  fasciculus  of 
nerves  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  to  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane. Lastly,  at  the  tongue  it  divides  into  several  branches ;  some 
pass  deep  into  the  tissue  of  this  organ ;  others,  firm  and  soft,  rise 
toward  its  surface,  and  are  lost  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  a 
small  conical  papilla  near  its  tip." 

The  Inferior  Dental  Nerve  passes  between  the  pterygoid  muscles, 
then  along  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  under  the  pterygoideus  internus 
to  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  which  it  enters  along  with  an  artery 
and  vein ;  it  now  traverses  the  inferior  dental  canal,  sending  twigs 
into  all  the  roots  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids.  Opposite  the  mental 
foramen  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  smaller  is  continued  for- 
ward in  the  substance  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  roots  of  the  cuspids  and 
incisors ;  while  the  larger  oom^s  out  at  the  mental  foramen,  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  lower  lip,  and  finally 
communicates  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  inferior  dental,  just  as  it  enters  the  posterior  dental  foramen, 
g^ves  off  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  ;  this  passes  forward  in  a  groove  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  supplies  the  mylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  and 
occasionally  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  Facicd  Nerve. — The  Portio  dura  of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve 
is  the  last  nerve  to  be  noticed  as  particularly  belonging  to  the 
mouth. 

The  Facial  Nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  between  the 
olivary  and  restiform  bodies,  close  behind  the  lower  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii;  it  then  passes  forward  and  outward  with  the  portio 
mollis  to  the  foramen  auditorium  internum,  which  it  enters  and 
passes  on  to  the  base  of  this  opening;  here  these  two  nerves  sepa- 
rate, the  portio  mollis  going  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  while  the 
fiicial  enters  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  in  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
vidian.  Within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  it  gives  off  two  branches — 
the  tympanic  and  chorda  tympani.  The  former  supplies  the  stape- 
dius muscle.  The  latter  passes  along  a  distinct  canal  and  enters 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  near  the  attachment  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  where  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  It  escapes 
from  this  cavity  by  the  inner  side  of  the  Glasserian  fissure;  after 
receiving  a  communicating  branch  from  the  gustatory  nerve  it 
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passes  to  th«  submasillary  gland,  then  joining  the   submaxillary 
ganglion  it  is  lost  in  the  lingual  muscle.    The  facial  then  goes  in  a 
curved    direction   outward  and   backward   behind  the    tjmpaDum,  ' 
where  it  parts  with  the  vidian,  and  proceeds  on  to  the  stylo-maetoid 

Fin.  22. 


foramen,  from  which  it  emerges.     At  this  point  it  aendg  off  three 
small  branches. 

t.  The  Posterior  Auricular, 

2.  The  Stylo-hyoid,  and 

3.  The  Digastric. 
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The  Posterior  Auricular  ascends  behind  the  ear,  crosses  the  mastoid 
process,  where  it  receives  branches  from  the  pneumogastric,  and  the 
auricularis  magnus ;  it  then  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
passes  to  the  retrahens  aurem,  the  other  to  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle. 

The  StyUhhyoid  is  distributed  to  the  stjlo-hyoid  muscle.  It  com- 
municates with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  sent  to  the  carotid 
artery. 

The  IHgastric  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
muscle,  receiving  a  communicating  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal. 

The  facial  nerve,  while  deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland,  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches,  of  which  one  is 
superior  and  the  other  inferior ;  these  two,  by  frequent  unions,  form 
the  pes  anserinvs  or  parotidean  plexuSf  and  send  branches  to  the  whole 
of  the  side  of  the  face. 

The  upper  division,  called  the  temporo-facial,  ascends  in  front  of 
the  ear  upon  the  zygoma,  accompanies  the  temporal  artery,  and  its 
branches,  supplying  the  side  of  the  head,  ear,  and  forehead,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  occipital  and  supra-orbital  nerves;  a  set  of 
branches  pass  transversely  to  the  cheek,  furnishing  the  lower  eye- 
lid, lips,  and  side  of  the  nose,  and  uniting  with  the  infra-orbital 
nerve. 

The  inferior  or  cervico-facial  division  descends,  supplying  the 
lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  giving  off  the  following 
branches: — 

1.  Buccal, 

2.  Inferior  Maxillary,  and 

3.  Cervical. 

The  Bueeal,  or  superior  branches,  supply  the  muscles  of  the  cheek, 
nose,  and  upper  lip. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  nerVes  are  distributed  in  the  muscles  of  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  and  by  means  of  anastomotic  branches  com- 
municate with  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

The  Cervical  branches  form  a  close  connection  with  the  superior 
cervical  nerves,  and  supply  the  platysma  myoid  and  the  levator 
labii  superioris  muscles. 

The  facial  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face,  and  by  its  means  the 
passions  or  emotions  find  their  expression  in  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  communications  which  this 
nerve  has  with  other  nerves,  the  name  of  Sympaihetieus  Minor  has 
been  given  to  it  by  some  anatomists. 
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Mr.  Gray  furnishes  the  following  concise  statement  of  these  com- 
munications : 


In  the  internal  auditory  meatu8» 


In  the  aqasBdactuB  Fallopii, 


At  its  exit  from  the  stylo- mastoid 
foramen,      •        •        •        • 


On  the  face, 


L 


With  the  auditory  nerve. 
With  MeckePs  ganglion  by  the  large 
petrosal  nerve. 

With  the  optic  ganglion  by  the  smaller 
petrosal  nerve. 

With  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle 
meningeal    by    the    external    petrosal 
nerve. 
With  the  pneumogastric. 
*'      '*  glosso-pharyngeal. 
'*      ''  carotid  plexus. 
'*      "  auricularis  magnus. 
"      '*  auriculo-temporal. 
With  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SALIVARY  GLANDS  AND   SALIVA. 

The  Salivary  Glands  are  six  in  number,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  named  the  Parotid^  Submaanllary  and  Sublingual. 

These  glands  are  the  prime  organs  in  furnishing  the  salivary 
fluids  to  the  mouth  during  the  process  of  mastication. 

The  Parotid  Oland  (Fig.  23),  so  called  from  its  situation  near  the 
ear,  is  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands.  Its  form  is  very  irregular ; 
it  fills  the  space  lying  between  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
and  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  far  back  as,  and  even 
behind,  the  styloid  process  of  the  same  bone.  Its  extent  of  surface 
is  from  the  zygoma  above  to  the  angle* of  the  lower  jaw  below,  and 
from  the  mastoid  process  and  meatus  behind  to  the  masseter  muscle 
in  front,  overlapping  its  posterior  portion.  It  weighs  between  five 
and  eight  drachms,  and  is  separated  from  the  submaxillary  gland 
by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament ;  but  sometimes  the  two  glands  are 
continuous. 

This  gland  is  one  of  the  conglomerate  order,  and  consists  of 
numerous  small  lobes  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue,  each 
of  which  may  be  considered  a  small  gland  in  miniature,  as  each  is 
supplied  with  an  artery,  vein  and  excretory  duct. 

This  gland  thus  formed  presents  on  its  external  surface  a  pale,  flat 
and  somewhat  convex  appearance. 
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It  is  covered  by  a  dense,  strong  fascia,  extending  from  the  neck,  and 
attached  to  the  meatus  externus  of  the  ear,  which  sends  countless  pro* 
cessea  into  every  part  of  the  gland,  separating  its  lobules  and  conduct- 
lag  the  vessels  through  its  substance. 

The  use  of  this  gland  is  to  secrete  or  separate  from  the  blood  the 
greater  part  of  the  saliva  furnished  to  the  mouth.  As  the  parotid 
la,  however,  on  the  outside,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
mouth,  it    is  Airntshed   with   a  duct  to  convey  its  fluid  into  this 

Fio.  28. 


cavity ;  this  duct  is  called  the  duct  of  Steuo,  or  the  parotid  duct.  It 
is  formed  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  all  the  granules  composing  this 
gland,  which,  successively  uniting  together,  at  last  form  one  common 
duct. 

The  duct  of  Steno  commences  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland  and 
passes  over  the  masaeter  muscle,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  to  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  lip;  then  passes  through  a  quantity 
of  soft  adipose  matt«r,  and  finally  enters  the  mouth  by  passing  through 
-the  buccinator  muscle  and  mucous  membrane,  opposite  the  second 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw. 
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The  diameter  of  this  duct  is  about  that  of  a  crow-quill,  but  its  orifice 
is  small  and  contracted,  and  is  concealed  by  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  thick  and  strong,  and  is  more  exposed  to  injury  than  the 
duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  arteries  supplying  this  gland  are  from  the  external  carotid  or 
some  of  its  branches. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  from  the  facial,  temporal,  and  great  auricular. 

The  parotid  secretion  is  a  clear,  watery,  alkaline  liquid,  which  is 
poured  out  abundantly  during  mastication,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tity when  the  mouth  is  at  rest.  Its  secretion  may  also  be  excited 
by  mental  emotion,  as  when  observing  a  savory  article  of  food,  or 
by  artificial  stimuli,  as  of  glass  beads  or  other  irritants  in  the 
mouth. 

The  following  analysis  is  taken  from  Dal  ton's  Physiology  : 

COMPOSITION  OF  HUMAN   PAROTID  SALIVA. 

Water 988.808 

Organic  Matter  precipitable  by  alcohol 7.852 

Substance  destructible  by  heat,  but  not  precipitated  by  alcoholar  acids,  4.810 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  Sodium, 0.880 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 0.240 

Chloride  of  Potassium 0.900 

Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Carbonate  of  Soda, 8.060 

Total, 1000.000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  compara- 
tively large. 

Observation  has  shown  that  this  secretion  is  unilateral,  the  saliva 
flowing  only  from  that  side  on  which  mastication  is  then  being  con- 
ducted, and  that  the  quantity  is  directly  related  to  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  food,  and  not  to  its  chemical  constitution,  being  more  or 
less  abundant,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  food. 

The  Submaxillary  is  the  next  in  size  of  the  salivary  glands.  It 
is  situated  under  and  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  separated  from  the  parotid  by  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  partially  concealed  by  the  jaw  when  the 
head  is  in  the  natural  position,  and  weighs  about  two  drachms.  It  is 
divided  into  several  lobes,  and  the  facial  artery  occupies  a  groove  on 
its  deeper  surface,  and  also  upon  its  upper  border. 

It  is  of  oval  form,  pale  color,  and,  like  the  parotid,  consists  in  its 
structure  of  small  lobules,  held  together  by  cellular  tissue;  each 
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having  a  small  excretory  duct,  which,  successively  uniting  with  one 
another,  finally  form  one  common  duct.  This,  the  duct  of  Wharton, 
passes  above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  running  forward  and  inward, 
enters  the  mouth  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  papilla  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  frsBoum  linguse. 

The  use  of  this  gland  is  the  same  as  the  parotid,  to  secrete  a  fluid 
constituent  of  the  saliva,  and  its  duct  is  the  route  by  which  it  is 
conducted  into  the  mouth.  Its  arteries  are  derived  from  the  facial 
and  lingual.  The  veins  correspond.  Its  nerves  are  received  from 
the  submaxillary  ganglion,  the  inferior  deotal  and  sympathetic 
nerves. 

The  Sublingual  Olands  are  the  last  in  order  of  the  salivary  glands, 
and  the  smallest  in  size. 

They  are  situated  beneath  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
tongue,  are  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  rest  upon  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle.  Each  sublingual  gland  is  oblong  in  shape  and 
weighs  about  one  drachm. 

The  Sublingual  Glands,  like  the  two  glands  just  described,  consist 
of  a  lobular  structure  with  excretory  ducts ;  which,  however,  do  not 
unite  into  one  common  duct,  but  enter  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by 
many  ducts  (ducts  of  Rivinius),  from  eight  to  twenty  in  number, 
whose  openings  are  through  the  mucous  membrane  between  the 
tongue  and  the  iuferior  cuspid  and  bicuspid  teeth. 

These  ducts  terminate  by  minute  openings  behind  the  orifice  of 
the  submaxillary  duct  along  the  ridge  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
One  or  more  of  these  ducts  enter  the  submaxillary  duct,  and  one  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duct  of  Bartholin. 

Their  ofiice  is  the  same  as  the  parotid  and  submaxillary.  Their 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  sublingual  and  submental.  Their 
nerves  from  the  gustatory ;  salivary  glands  are  found  in  all  vertebrate 
animals  except  fishes. 

The  Mucous  Olands. — Besides  the  glands  furnishing  the  saliva, 
there  is  another  series  of  much  smaller  size,  called  the  mu>cous  glands. 
They  are  simply  the  little  crypts,  follicles,  or  depressions  every- 
where found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  named, 
according  to  their  situation,  the  glandulas  labiales,  glandulss  buc- 
calee,  etc.  The  lips,  cheeks,  and  palate  are  also  furnished  with 
glands  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  present  the  true  salivary 
structure. 

The  use  of  these  glands  is  to  furnish  the  mucus  of  the  mouth, 
which  they  pour  into  this  cavity  by  single  orifices,  opening  every- 
where on  its  surface. 

The  Saliva  consists  of   the    commingled  secretion   of   all   these 
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glands.  It  is  a  glairy,  slightly  opalescent,  alkaline  fluid,  consisting 
of  organic  and  mineral  substances  held  in  solution  with  water.  Its 
composition,  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  is  as  follows : 

COMPOSITION  OF  SALIVA. 

Water, 996.16 

Organic  Matter, 1.84 

Salpho-cyanide  of  FotasBiam, 0.06 

Phosphate  of  Soda,  Lime,  and  Magnesia,        .        .        .        .  .98 

Chlorides  of  Sodium  and  Potassium, .84 

Mixture  of  Epithelium, 1.62 

1000.00 

Two  kinds  of  organic  matter  exist  in  the  saliva ;  the  first,  which  is 
found  in  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  secretions,  is  called 
ptyaline;  to  it  the  saliva  owes  its  viscidity.  Alcohol  coagulates  it, 
but  heat  does  not,  differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  organic  matter 
derived  from  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  is 
not  viscid. 

Sulpho- cyanogen,  the  only  mineral  ingredient  that  is  peculiar  to 
saliva,  is  detected  by  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  with  which 
it  strikes  a  red  color  characteristic  of  it. 

When  saliva  has  stood  for  some  time  it  deposits  a  whitish  floccu- 
lent  sediment,  which  is  found  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of 
epithelium  scales,  and  other  small  nucleated  cells,  granular  matter, 
and  oil  globules.  Although  saliva  possesses  the  power  to  change 
the  starchy  matter  of  the  food  into  sugar,  yet  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  this  change  is  interrupted  by  the  gastric  juice  with  which  it  is 
so  soon  to  come  in  contact,  and  that  the  quantity  secreted  is  directly 
related  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  food,  and  not  to  its 
chemical  constitution,  not  being  more  abundant  during  the  masti- 
cation of  starchy  food,  except  it  be  dry,  than  of  any  other  aliment, 
and,  furthermore,  since  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is  other- 
wise provided  for,  it  may  be  considered  an  established  fact  that 
its  only  purpose  is  to  aid  mechanically  in  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion by  moistening  and  lubricating  the  food.  The  quantity  of 
saliva  secreted  daily  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
observers.  Mitscherlich  thought  it  about  fourteen  ounces  daily, 
and  Todd  and  Bowman  consider  his  estimate  reliable.  Bidder  and 
Schmidt  estimated  it  at  about  three  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois, 
and  Mr.  Dal  ton  at  '*  rather  less  than  three  pounds  avoirdupois, " 
which  is  probably  very  nearly  correct. 
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The  Baeeal  OlantU  id  structure  reeemble  the  salivary,  and  also 
the  labial  found  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lipa,  though 
8om«what  smaller  than  the  latter.  The  buccal  glands  are  situated 
between  the  buccinator  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Molar  QUmd»,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  situated  between 
the  maaeeter  and  buccinator  musclee,  and  their  secretion,  which  is 
mocous,  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  ducts  which  open  near  the 
third  molar  teeth. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   TONGUE. 


Tbe  Tongue  ia  a  very  complicated  ot^an ;  it  consists  of  a  great 
variety  of  parts,  and  performs  a  great  variety  of  functions ;  it  is  one 
of  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  a  glandular  organ,  to  secrete;  a  sen- 
tient organ,  to  feel  and  taste ;  and  likewise  an  intellectual  organ,  to 
aasiflt  in  producing  speech. 

Fio.  24. 


1.  PmpIllBclrcammlite.    I.  FmpUlte  funginirmM, 

The  tongue  is  divided  into  apex,  body  and  root ;  the  apes  is  tbe 
anterior  free  and  sharp  portion ;  the  root,  which  is  thin,  is  attached 
to  the  OS  hyoides  and  is  posterior ;  while  the  body,  which  occupies 
tbe  centre,  is  thick  and  broad ;  it  is  confined  in  ito  situation  by  the 
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origin  of  its  component  muscles  and  by  reflections  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  covers  its  free  surface  every- 
where; it  is  thinnest  on  its  under  surface,  where  it  may  be  traced 
along  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  Pass- 
ing over  the  dorsum,  it  assumes  a  papillary  character,  and  becomes 
much  thickened. 

The  papillse  of  the  tongue  are  the  papillsB  circumvallatsB,  papillae 
fungiformes,  and  papillse  filiformes. 

The  papillae  circumvallatae  (mazimas)  are  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  meeting  at  the  foramen  caecum  so 
as  to  form  a  triangular  figure.     They  number  from  eight  to  fifteen. 

Each  papillae  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  with 
its  apex  received  into  a  depression  of  mucous  membrane,  and  its 
base  exposed  on  the  free  surface,  and  upon  it  may  be  seen  numerous 
smaller  papillae. 

The  papillae  fungiformes  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  but  are  most  numerous  at  its  sides  and  apex.  They 
also  are  studded  on  their  free  surface  with  smaller  papillae. 

The  papillae  filiformes  are  found  on  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
tongue,  and  are  very  minute.  They  are  somewhat  conical  or  fili* 
form  in  shape,  are  covered  with  an  unusually  dense  epithelium  which 
gives  them  a  whitish  appearance,  and  are  filled  with  secondary 
papillae.     Small  hairs  are  ofben  found  in  them. 

Structure  of  the  Papillce. — They  consist  of  papillary  loops,  through 
which  nerves  are  abundantly  distributed,  covered  by  a  homogene- 
ous tissue,  upon  which  is  superposed  a  thick  layer  of  squamous 
epithelium. 

The  nerves  are  large  and  numerous  in  the  papillae  circumvallatae ; 
in  the  papillae  fungiformes  and  papillae  filiformes  they  are  smaller. 

In  the  mucous  membrane  are  also  found  follicles  or  glands.  The 
former  are  very  numerous,  especially  so  between  the  circumvallate 
papillae  and  the  epiglottis,  but  are  found  scattered  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  tongue.  The  latter,  called  mucous  or  lingual  glands, 
are  most  abundant  on  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  but  are 
found  also  on  its  tip,  sides,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  circum- 
vallatae papillae.  The  ducts  open  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  LINING  THE  MOUTH. 

The  whole  interior  cavity  of  the  mouth,  palate,  pharynx,  and 
lips,  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  forming  folds  or  duplicatures 
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at  different  points,  called  frsena  or  bridles.  Beginning  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lower  lip,  this  membrane  can  be  traced  lining  its  pos- 
terior surface,  and  from  thence  reflected  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
lower  jaw,  where  it  forms  a  fold  opposite  the  symphysis  of  the  chin 
— the  frsenam  of  the  lower  lip ;  it  is  now  traced  to  the  alveolar 
ridge,  covering  it  in  front,  and  passing  over  its  posterior  surface, 
where  it  enters  the  mouth.  Here  it  is  reflected  from  the  posterior 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  forms  a  fold  or  bridle,  called  the  frcenum  lingucB,  It  now 
spreads  over  the  tongue,  covering  its  dorsum  and  sides  to  the  root, 
from  whence  it  is  reflected  to  the  epiglottis,  forming  another  fold ; 
from  this  point  it  can  be  followed,  entering  the  glottis  and  lining  the 
larynx,  trachea,  etc. 

In  the  same  way,  commencing  at  the  upper  lip,  it  is  reflected  to  the 
upper  jaw,  and  at  the  upper  central  incisors,  forming  a  fold,  the 
froBnum  of  the  upper  lip  ;  from  this  it  passes  over  the  alveolar  ridge 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  it  completely  covers,  and  extends  as 
fiir  back  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  palate  bones ;  from  this  it  is 
reflected  downward  over  the  sojft  palate,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
soft  palate  is  formed  by  the  duplicature  of  this  membrane  at  this 
point,  between  the  folds  of  which  are  placed  the  muscles  of  the  palate 
already  described. 

From  the  palate  it  is  traced  upward  and  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  nares,  and  downward  with  the  same,  lining  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  after  entering  the  nostrils  and  lining  the 
roof,  floor,  septum  nasi  and  turbinated  bones,  enters  the  maxil- 
lary sinus,  between  the  middle  and  lower  spongy  bones,  and  lines 
the  whole  of  this  great  and  important  cavity  of  the  superior 
maxilla. 

Many  mucous  glands  or  follicles,  already  enumerated,  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  this  membrane,  and  furnish  the  mouth  with  its 
mucus. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  directly  concerned  in 
the  development  of  the  teeth,  and  afterwards  is  in  close  relation  with 
these  organs,  is  composed  of  different  layers,  as  follows : 

Epithelium.  {  S^'T^f 
( Malpighian. 

Basement  Membrane. 

Corium  or  Proper  Mucous  Membrane,  -j  _*P.    ^  ^' 

(.  Reticulary. 

Submucous  Areolar  Tissue. 
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The  epithelium,  which  correspoads  to  the  epidermis  of  the  eikin, 
and  is  derived  from  the  same  Bource,  is  com- 
'  '     '  posed  of  two  layers,  an  external  and  an  inter- 

nal. The  external  layer,  of  horny  consistence, 
and  known  as  the  corneous  layer — elratum  tor- 
n^um — is  formed  of  old  epithelial  cells,  which, 
owing  to  changes  from  prismatic  or  columnar 
cells  during  their  migration  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  membrane,  have 
become  thin,  devitalized  scales,  devoid  of 
function.  These  old  epithelial  cells  are  being 
continually  cast  off  aa  effete  matter,  others 
taking  their  places,  which  in  turn  undergo  a 
similar  process  of  devitalization  and  exfolia- 
_        """  tion. 

E.  cpttbniium  i  ^  m,  bmM-  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  is  analogous  in 
"™',^™Q^uV 'irtt^r"""!*  '°'''^  ***  ^'^  skin,  and  the  alight  modification  is 
'""'  due  to  its  immersion  in  the  oral  fluids,  which 

prevents  its  external  layer  from  assuming  the  horn-like  or  corneous 
nature  of  the  same  layer  of  the  skin.  The  epithelial  cells  are  united 
in  layers  by  an  intercellular  cement-Bubstauce,  and  the  superficial 
layer,  which  is  composed  of  thin  scales  or  disks,  contains  nuclei,  differ- 
ing, in  this  respect,  from  the  corneous  layer  of  the  skin,  which  does  not 
usually  coDtain  nuclei. 

The  internal  or  Malpighian  layer  is  formed  of  living  epithelial 
scales  or  cells,  which  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  are  placed 
vertically  upon  the  "  basement  membrane,"  which  separates  the 
epithelium  from  the  corium  (proper  mucous  membrane).  The  celts 
of  this  internal  layer  are  variously  designated  as  the  prismatic, 
columnar,  cylindrical  or  Malpighian  layer,  and 
FiQ.  26.  iifive  large  nuclei,  but  are  destitute  of  a  cell-wall. 

This  layer  constitutes  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  enamel  organ,  which  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tooth  is  known  as  the  "  enamel  mem- 

The  basement  membrane,  known  as  the  mem- 

brana  praformativa  of  Roschow,  is  situated  below 

^"™.T™''™'"-nB™B  ^^^  internal  or  Malpighian  layer,  and  is  a  homo- 

>  geneous  structure,  which  in  some  parts  partakes 

'  of  the  character  of  a  membrane,  especially  where 

it  is  of  considerable  thickness. 

Although  not  usually  recognized  as  a  layer  of  the  mucous  inera- 


brane,  yet  it  is  iaterestiog  from  the  fact  that  the  dentine  bulb  i 
Fic  27.  Flo.  28. 


Md  columnar  ttjn  dDVnwird;  c,  i 
larerofcelli  dlncilj' OT«r  poaltlon  w 
iMOCcupltd  bj  ruiunjiir. 

FlO.  29. 

germ  and  the  eoamel  oi^an  are  found  on  the 
oppoaite  sides  of  it,  the  former  below  and  the 
l&tter  above  it 

The  Corium   or  mucota,  which  is  the  proper  * 

mucous    membrane,    is    situated     beneath     the 

basement    membrane,    and    is    analogous  to  the  bm 

derma  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  a  fibro-vascu- 
lar  layer  of  variable  thickness,  merging  into  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue,  and  contains,  besides 
the  white  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue  and  the  ves- 
sels, muscular  fibre  cells  (forming  what  is  known  ^  rtnium  umipigbii; 
in  some  localities  as  the  mutcularig  mueowe),  <•  «<  baMosut  mem- 
nerves  and  lymphatics.  """'  ''  "'  ""' 

Mucous  glands  project  from  its  surface,  and  with  the  processes 
known  as  villi  and  papill»,  common  to  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  tongue,  are  analogous  to  the  papillse  of  the  skin. 


The  gum  is  composed  of  dense,  elastic,  fibrous  tissue,  adhering  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  tissue.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  in- 
sensibility and  hardness  in  the  healthy  state,  but  exhibits  great 
tenderness  upon  the  slightest  injury  when  diseased.  The  gum 
differe  in  texture  from  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
inside  of  the  lips,  covering  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  palate,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  by  being  thicker  and  denser,  and  of  less 
sensibility.  Its  hardness  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  numer- 
ous tendinous  fesciculi  in  its  substance,  and  also  to  its  being  closely 
blended  with  the  dense  fibrous  fiisciculi  of  the  periosteum,  which 
causes  it  to  closely  adhere  to  the  bone.  These  fasciculi  of  the  gum, 
arising    from   the    periosteum,  expand    in    fan-like   form   as    they 
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approach  the  epithelial  surface.  The  substance  of  the  gum  contains 
broad-based  papillsB,  either  single  or  compound,  and  the  epithelium 
is  formed  of  laminae  of  tassellated  cells,  very  much  flattened  near 
the  surface,  but  with  cylindrical  cells  composing  the  Malpighian  or 
deepest  layer.  The  gums  are  very  vascular,  being  freely  supplied 
with  vessels,  but  with  few  nerves.  A  free  margin  of  gum,  about 
half  a  line  in  width,  surrounds  the  base  of  each  tooth,  and  they 
present  a  festooned  appearance,  caused  by  elongations  in  the  inter- 
dental space.  The  portions  of  the  gum  which  adheres  to  the  neck 
of  the  tooth  is  of  a  very  fibrous  structure.  At  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  the  gum  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  alveoli,  being  reflected  back  upon  itself,  and  uniting 
with  the  true  peridental  membrane.  The  gum  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
^supplied  with  vessels  from  the  superior  coronary  artery,  and  that  of 
the  lower  jaw  from  the  submental  and  sublingual  arteries.  They 
derive  their  nerves  from  the  superior  dental  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  gum,  the  central  line  of  each  dental  arch 
presents  a  white,  firm,  cartilaginous  ridge,  which  gradually  becomes 
thinner  as  the  teeth  advance ;  and  in  old  age,  after  the  teeth  drop 
out,  the  gum  again  resumes  somewhat  its  former  infantile  condition, 
showing  "  second  childhood." 

The  gum,  being  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  vascularity,  indi- 
cates very  correctly,  as  the  author  has  stated  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health. 

THE    ALVEOLO-DENTAL  PERIOSTEUM. 

The  dental  periosteum  lines  the  alveolar  cavities  or  sockets  of  the 
teeth,  covers  the  roots  of  each,  is  attached  to  the  gums  at  the  necks, 
and  to  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  where  they  enter  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  at  their  apices ;  and,  further,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  believes  it 
passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  teeth,  forming  their  lining  membrane, 
and  is  continuous  with  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  in  describing  this  membrane,  says :  ^*  It  is 
thicker  near  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  it  passes  by  impercep- 
tible gradations  into  the  gum  and  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  process, 
and  near  to  the  apex  of  the  root.  The  general  direction  of  the  fibres 
is  transverse — that  is  to  say,  they  run  across  from  the  alveolus  to 
the  cementum,  without  break  of  continuity,  as  do  also  many  capil- 
lary vessels ;  a  mere  inspection  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles,  as 
seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  decalcified  tooth  in  its  socket,  will 
sufiice  to  demonstrate  that  there  is   but  a  single   *  membrane,'    and 
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that  no  such  thing  as  a  membrane  proper  to  the  root  and  another 
proper  to  the  alveolus  can  be  distinguished;  and  the  study  of  its 
development  alike  proves  that  the  soft  tissue  investing  the  root  and 
that  lining  the  socket  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  that  there  is  but 
one  '  membrane/  namely,  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum.  At  that 
part  which  is  nearest  to  the  bone  the  fibres  are  grouped  together  into 
conspicuous  bundles;  it  is,  in  fact,  much  like  any  ordinary  fibrous 
membrane.  On  its  inner  aspect,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  cementum,  it  consists  of  a  fine  network  of  interlacing  bands, 
many  of  which  lose  themselves  in  the  surface  of  the  cementum. 
But  although  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  histological  character 
between  the  extreme  parts  of  the  membrane,  yet  the  markedly 
fibrous  elements  of  the  outer  blend  and  pass  insensibly  into  the 
bands  of  the  fine  network  of  the  inner  part,  and  there  is  no  break 
of  continuity  whatever.  At  the  surface  of  the  cementum  it  is  more 
richly  cellular,  and  here  occur  abundantly  large,  soft,  nucleated 
plasm  masses,  which  are  the  osteoblasts  concerned  in  making 
cementum,  and  which,  by  their  ofi&hoots,  communicate  with  plasm 
masses  imprisoned  within  the  cementum."  According  to  Wedl, 
the  vascular  supply  of  the  dental  periosteum  is  derived  from  the 
gums,  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  and  the  vessels  destined  for  the  pulp 
of  the  tooth,  the  last  being  the  most  important.  The  nerves  sup- 
plying the  dental  periosteum  are  derived  from  the  dental  pulp  and 
from  the  nerves  of  the  bone ;  hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  pulp  and  periosteum  of  the  teeth  is  very  intimate. 

ANATOMICAL  RELATIONS   OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  has  many  interesting  anatomical  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention. 

By  means  of  its  lining  mucous  membrane  it  is  connected,  through 
continuity  of  structure,  with  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  etc. 

Disease  still  further  establishes  this  structural  relation.  Inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  or  any  other  pathological  change  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  is  felt  and  reported  on  the  tongue,  gums  and  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  showing  the  sympathy  and  the  close  relationship 
of  these  several  parts. 

The  mouth  is  also  connected  by  the  same  mucous  membrane 
with  the  organs  of  respiration,  by  being  continued  down  into  the 
larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi. 

Widespread  sympathies  are  established  between  the  mouth  and 
other  parts  by  means  of  the  numerous  nerves  which   animate   the 
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parts  constituting  its  boundaries  and  lying  in  its  cavity,  as  the 
sympathetic,  the  seventh,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  par  vagum, 
the  hypoglossal,  and  upper  cervical. 

Simple  irritation  from  teething  has  thrown  children  into  convul- 
sions, and  in  adults  toothache  often  creates  extreme  irritability  of 
the  whole  nervous  system.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  mouth  in  disease  with  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  author  will  have  occasion  to  do  this  in  other  parts  of 
this  work. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  mention  in  this  place  that  there  is  a 
general  anatomical  relation  of  the  mouth  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
by  means  of  the  blood-vessels  and  areolar  tissue. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OP  THE  MOUTH. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mouth  consists  of  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  and,  also,  that  it  has  an  equally  great  diversity  of  functions. 

The  functions  of  the  mouth  have  been  stated  to  be  those  of  pre- 
hension, mastication,  insalivation  and  deglutition. 

These  functions,  it  has  been  seen,  are  all  closely  related  to  one 
another  and  mutually  dependent;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  har- 
mony of  action  as-  well  as  its  regular  and  orderly  succession  I  We 
see,  in  the  first  place,  the  prehensile  instruments  laying  hold  of  and 
introducing  the  food  into  the  mouth ;  then  the  organs  of  mastica- 
tion, the  teeth  and  upper  and  lower  jaw  bones,  put  into  operation 
by  the  temporal,  masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles,  grind  it  down 
into  minute  portions;  these,  at  the  same  time,  are  formed  into  a 
bolus  by  being  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluids  furnished  by  the 
parotid,  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands ;  then  the  mass  is 
taken  by  the  organs  of  deglutition,  namely,  the  tongue,  palate 
and  pharynx,  and  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  to  be  thence  con- 
ducted into  the  stomach,  thus  demonstrating  the  harmony  existing 
among  the  several  functions  belonging  to  the  mouth. 

But  the  functional  relation  of  the  mouth  is  no  less  extensive  than 
its  structural  relation ;  the  one  is  commensurate  with  the  other ;  and 
as  the  structure  of  the  mouth  has  been  shown  to  be  continuous 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  we  find  that  the  functions  of 
the  mouth  exert  an  influence  upon,  and  are  themselves  influenced 
by,  many  great  and  leading  functions  of  the  body.  The  connection 
between  mastication  and  insalivation,  for  example,  with  stomachal 
digestion,  or  chymification,  is  especially  obvious. 

Again,  the  mouth  is  intimately  related  with  the  intellectual  func- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  that  of  speech.     Who  does  not   know  that 
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when  any  of  the  teeth  are  wanting,  the  palate  clefl,  or  there  ia  a 
hare-lip,  how  much  the  speech  is  impaired?  Aad  ao  with  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  bodf ;  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
mouth,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  each  on  the  other,  is  equally 
demonstrable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TEETH. 


The  teeth  in  the  human  mouth  are  the  prime  organs  of  mastica- 
Uon,  are  the  hardest  portion  of  the  body,  and  are  implanted  in  the 
alveolar  cavities  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.  '  Fm-  80. 

A  tooth  is  composed  of  four  diatinct  struc- 
turea :  1.  The  pulp,  occupying  the  chamber  in 
the  crown  and  the  canal  extending  through  the 
root;  2.  The  dentine,  which  constitutea  the 
principal  part  of  the  organ ;  8.  The  enamel, 
which  forms  the  covering  and  protection  of 
the  crown  ;  5.  The  cementum,  or  cmela  petroaa, 
which  covers  the  root.    (Bee  Fig.  30.) 

Two  Beta  of  teeth  are  developed  in  the  mouth, 
one  of  first  dentition  and  one  of  second  denti- 
tion. 

The  teeth  of  first  dentition,  termed  the  milk, 
temporary,  or  deciduous  teeth,  are  designed 
merely  to  supply  the  wants  of  childhood,  and 
are  replaced  with  a  larger,  stronger  and  more 
numeroua  set.  The  teeth  of  second  dentition 
are  termed  the  permanent  or  adult  te6tb,  and 
are  Intended  to  continue  through  life. 

The  anatomical  divisions  of  a  tooth  are;  1. 
The  crown  or  exposed  part,  situated  above  the 
eum;  2.  TherootiOccupyinethealveolarcavity     ,,'•   "»  """""i  surfM* 

o         '  '  ^^      °  _  -'       dlTn1«d  of  flDftmel;  b,  tb« 

or  socket;   '6.  The  neck,  which   is  the  con-    dentins;  s,  ihe  puip  «t- 
■tricted  portion  between  the  crown  and  root.        '"'  ■*•  "■*  '^•'"•''t''"'.  " 

'  cruila      pMreao;      «,      Iba 

CDmmnl. 
THE  TEMPORARY  TEETH. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  divided  into  three  classes;  first,  the  in- 
ciaorB ;  second,  the  cuspids,  or  canine  teeth  ;  third,  the  molars,  which 
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are  succeeded  by  the  bicuspids  or  premolars,  which  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  temporary  set. 

The  temporary  teeth   are  twenty  in    number,  ten  in  each  jaw, 
namely :  four  incisors,  two  cuspids,  and  four  molars. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.' 32. 


FRONT  OR  LABIAL   VIEW  OF   THE  TEM- 
PORARY TEETH  OF  THE  LEFT  SIDE. 


PALATINE  AND  LINGUAL  VIEW  OF  THOSE 
ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 


The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  implanted  in  the  pre-maxillary 
bones,  which  early  in  life  unite  with  the  maxillaries. 

The  pulp-cavity  in  a  temporary  tooth  is  also  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  organ  than  in  a  permanent  tooth.     The  pulp-cavities 
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LATERAL  OR  SIDE  VIEW  OF  TEMPORARY 
TEETH. 


SECTION  OF  DITTO,  EXPOSING  THEIR  PULP 
CAVITIES. 


of  thQ  central  and  lateral  incisors  are  of  the  same  general  shape,  like 
that  of  an  elongated  tube,  while  those  of  the  canines  and  molars  cor- 
respond with  the  form  of  these  teeth. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  TEETH   BBLONGING  TO   EACH   CLASS. 


THE  FERHANENT  TEETH. 

There  are  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  permaneot  set,  sixteen  to  each 
jaw — being  an  increase  of  tvelve  over  the  tempor&rj,  desigoated  as 
follows:  incisors,  four;  cuspids,  two;  bicuBpida  or  premolars,  four; 
molars,  six — in  each  jaw.  The  surfaces  of  the  teeth  covered  by  the 
lips  are  called  "  labial ;"  by  the  cheeks,  "  buccal ;"  toward  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  on  the  upper  jaw,  "  palatal ;"  toward  the  tongue  on  the 
lower  jaw,  "lingual."  The  name  "proximate"  is  given  to  the  sur- 
faces next  to  each  other;  the  surfaces  looking  toward  the  centre  are 
called  "  mesial ;"  and  those  looking  from  the  centre,  "  distal." 

DESCBIPTION  OF  TEETH   BELOSOIVQ   TO   EACH   CLASS. 

Each  tooth,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  baa  a  body  or  crown, 
a  neck,  and  a  root  or  iang.  In  describing  these  several  parte,  I 
shall  begin  with 

The  Jneitora  (four  to  each  jaw,  and  so  called  from  the  Latin  word 
ineidere,  to  cut ;  on  account  of  their  sharp,  cutting  edges  (Fig,  35), 


a.aa,  bvotTltvor  tbe  loclKin;  bb,bb,  ptlitl 


a  a,  a  a).  They  occupy  the  anterior  central  part  of  each  maxillary 
arch.  The  body  of  each  is  wedge  shape — the  anterior  or  labial  sur- 
face is  convex  and  smooth ;  the  posterior  or  palata!  is  concave,  and 
presents  a  tubercle  near  the  neck ;   the  palatal  or  labial  surfaces  come 
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together,  and  form  a  cutting  edge.  In  a  front  view,  the  edge  is 
generally  the  widest  part ;  it  diminishes  toward  the  neck,  and  con- 
tinues narrowing  to  the  extremity  of  the  root. 

The  crown  of  an  incisor  has  four  surfaces;  two  proximate^  one 
lahialf  and  one  palatal  or  lingual — the  term  palatal  being  applied  to 
an  upper,  and  lingual  to  a  lower,  incisor.  It  also  has  four  angles; 
namely,  a  right  and  a  left  labio-proximate,  and  a  right  and  left  palaJUh 
proximaie,  or  linguaproximate. 

The  two  large  incisors  which  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line  are  termed  the  central  incisors;  the  other  two,  the 
lateral  incisors,  or  laterals,  because  they  occupy  a  position  on  either 
side  of  the  centrals.  The  crowns  of  the  upper  central  incisors  are 
about  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  the  laterals  three.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  the  crowns  of  the  central  incisors  are  only  about  two  lines  and 
a  half  in  width,  while  the  laterals  are  usually  a  little  wider.  But 
the  width  of  the  crowns  of  all  the  incisors  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  length  of  a  superior  central  incisor  is  usually  about  one  inch, 
and  that  of  a  lateral  is  half  of  a  line  less.  In  the  lower  jaw  the 
central  incisors  are  only  about  ten  lines  in  length ;  the  laterals  are 
about  one  line  and  a  half  longer. 

The  length  of  the  crown  of  an  incisor  is  exceedingly  variable. 
That  of  an  upper  central  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  lines ; 
and  there  is  the  same  want  of  uniformity  in  this  respect  with  the 
crowns  of  all  the  incisors. 

The  superior  central  incisors  are  somewhat  more  prominent  than 
the  lateral  incisors,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  alveolar  process.  The 
newly-erupted  incisors  have  three  points  or  cusps  on  their  cutting 
edges,  'which  soon  disappear  through  wear,  leaving  such  edges 
smooth  and  uniform.  The  labial  aspect  of  the  crown  of  a  superior 
central  incisor  is  convex,  and  the  vertical  diameter  is  greater  than 
the  transverse.  Of  the  lateral  surfaces,  the  mesial  is  generally  flat, 
while  the  distal  is  more  rounded.  The  lateral  incisors  are  more 
slender  in  shape  and  smaller  than  the  central  incisors,  but  have  the 
same  general  form,  with  somewhat  more  convexity  of  the  labial 
surface. 

The  roots  are  all  single,  of.  a  conical  form,  flattened  laterally,  and 
slightly  furrowed  longitudinally.  Those  of  the  lateral  incisors  are 
more  flattened  laterally  than  the  roots  of  the  centrals,  slightly  longer, 
and  more  gradually  tapering  towards  the  apex.  The  pulp- cavities 
of  all  the  incisors  have  the  same  shape — like  that  of  an  elongated 
tube.  The  enamel  is  thicker  before  than  behind,  and  thinnest  at 
the  sides. 
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The  function  of  this  class  of  teeth,  as  their  name  imports,  is  to 
cut  the  food,  and  for  the  performance  of  this  office  they  are  admirably 
fitted  by  their  shape.  As  age  advances,  their 
edges  often  become  blunted ;  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  worn  away  depends 
altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  those  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw  come  together. 

THE  OOBPIDATI,  OB  CUSPIDS. 

The  Ou^idtUi,  Canini,  or  Ou^ids,  so  called 
from  the  Latin  word  ettspie,  "  a  point,"  because 
they  terminate  in  a  point,  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  canines  (Fig.  36).  They  are 
situated  next  to  the  incisors,  and  occupy  the 
space  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  first  bi-  { 
cuspid,  two  to  each  jaw,  one  on  either  aide. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  upper  central 
incisora  with  their  angles  rounded.  Their 
crowns  are  conical,  very  convex  externally,  and 
their  palatal  surface  more  uneven,  and  they  have 
a  larger  tubercle  than  the  incisors.  They  are 
stronger  and  generally  more  durable  t«eth  than  ^ 
the  incisors,  and  their  roots  form  a  vertical  iingoii  vtsw ;  < «,  iid* 
ridge  on  the  external  surface  of  the  alveolar  *"' 
process.  Their  roots  are  also  larger,  and  of  all  the  teeth  the  longest ; 
like  the  incisors,  they  are  also  single,  but  have  a  groove  extending 
from  the  neck  to  the  extremity,  showing  a  step  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  two  roots.  A  cuspid,  like  an  incisor,  has  four  sur&ces  and 
four  angles,  designated  by  the  names  already  given. 

The  breadth  of  the  crown  of  an  upper  cuspid  is  about  four  lines, 
that  of  a  lower  is  about  three  and  a  half;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
incisors,  the  width  of  the  crowus  of  these  teeth  is  variable.  The 
length  of  a  cuspid  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  tooth  in  the 
dental  series — it  being  about  thirteen  lines.  The  breadth  of  the 
neck  of  one  these  teeth  is  about  one-third  greater  in  front  than 
behind,  and  from  before  backward  it  measures  about  four  lines. 

The  upper  cuspids,  with  no  good  reason,  are  sometimes  called  eye 
teetb  ;  the  lower  are  termed  stomach  teeth. 

The  inferior  cuspids  have  a  shorter  root  than  the  superior  cuspids, 
and  the  median  cusp  is  not  so  pointed. 

These  teeth  are  for  tearing  the  food,  and  in  some  of  the  carnivorous 
animals,  where  they  are  very  large,  they  not  only  rend  but  also  hold 
their  prey. 

The  incisors  and  cuspids  together  are  termed  the  oral  teeth. 
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THE   BICUSPIDS. 

The  Bicuspids,  so  called  from  the  Latin  worda  bis, "  twice,"  and 
ewpii,  "  a  point "  (Fig.  37),  four  to  each  jaw  and  two  on  either  side, 
are  next  in  order  to  the  cuspidB.  They  have  two  distinct  promj- 
nences  or  caapa  on  their 
grinding  surfaces,  one  ex- 
ternal and  the  other  inter- 
nal, and  separated  by  a  deep 
depression  or  notch.  In  the 
superior  bicuspids  the  exter- 
nal cusp  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  internal  cusp,  while 
r  in  the  inferior  bicuspids  the 
internal  cusp  ia  larger  than 
the  external,  and  the  root  is 
more  cylindrical  in  form. 
Thej  are  also  named  pre- 
molars or  the  small  molars, 
but  are  more  commonly 
»«,!>«,  designated  as  the  first  and 
second  bicuspids.  They  are 
thicker  JVom  their  buccal  to  their  palatine  surface  than  either  of  the 
incisors,  and  are  flatter  on  their  sides.  The  buccal  surfaces  are  very 
convex,  and  the  crowns  of  the  second  bicuspids  are  generally 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  first  bicuspids,  and  more  of  a 
square  form. 

A  biscuspid  has  five  surfaces :  namely,  two  jyrommate,  one  arUerior 
and  one  posterior;  one  buccal;  one  palatal  or  lingual  surface,  as  the 
tooth  may  be  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  and  one  grinding  sur&ce. 
It  has  four  angles ;  one  anterior  and  one  posterior  paUUa-proxi- 
mate  and  one  anterior  and  one  posterior  bueeo-'pToximate  angle. 

The  size  of  these  teeth,  like  that  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  is 
variable.  The  buccal  surface  of  the  crown  of  a  superior  bicuspid 
of  ordinary  size  at  ita  broadest  part  is  about  three  lines  in  breadth, 
while  the  anterior  and  posterior  proximal  surfaces  are  about  four 
lines.  The  palatal  is  quite  as  wide  as  the  buccal  surface.  All  the 
diameters  of  the  crown  of  a  lower  bicuspid  are  usually  a  little  lees 
than  those  of  an  upper.  The  entire  length  of  a  bicuspid  is  ordi- 
narily about  eleven  lines. 

The  superior  bicuspids  have  generally  two  roots,  but  sometimes  a 
single  root,  which  is  often  deeply  grooved,  while  the  inferior  bicus- 
pids have  but  one  root.    The  deeply-grooved   root  is  indicative  of 
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two  pulp-cavities,  which  may  unite  at  the  central  portinn  of  the  root 
and  form  a  narrow  transverse  fissure  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  Of  the 
two  roots  of  the  superior  bicuspids,  the  inner  or  palatal  is  smaller  than 
the  outer  or  buccal,  each  root  having  an  opening  for  the  vessels  and 
nerves  to  enter. 

THE  HOLAItS. 

The  Molars,  so  called  from  the  Latin  wonl  molaris,  "  grinding,"  and 
designated  as  first,  second,  and  third  molars  (Fig.  38),  occupy  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  are  sis  in  each  jaw,  three  on 


I  $ 


I 


either  side.  The  first,  owing  to  the  period  of  their  eruption,  are 
called  the  siith-year  molars,  and  the  second,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
called  the  twelfth-year  molars,  while  the  third  are  called  the  dentei 
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sapientiffi  or  wisdom  teeth,  from  the  Latin  word  dens,  *'a  tooth/'  and 
sapientia,  '' wisdom/'  being  erupted  at  a  period  when  maturity  is 
reached.  The  molars  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  size — the  first 
and  second  being  the  largest ;  the  grinding  surfaces  have  the  enamel 
thicker,  and  are  surmounted  by  four  or  ^ve  tubercles  or  cusps,  with  as 
many  corresponding  depressions  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
tubercles  of  the  upper  jaw  are  adapted  to  the  depressions  of  the  lower, 
and  vice  versa, 

A  molar,  like  a  bicuspid,  has  also  five  surfaces  and  five  angles, 
designated  by  the  names  already  given. 

The  upper  molars  have  three  roots,  sometimes  four,  and  as  many 
as  five  are  occasionally  seen ;  of  these  roots  two  are  situated  exter- 
nally, almost  parallel  with  each  other,  and  perpendicular;  the  third 
root  forms  an  acute  angle,  and  looks  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  former  are  called  the  buccal  roots,  and  the  latter  the  palatcU. 
The  roots  of  the  first  two  superior  molars  correspond  with  the  floor 
of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  sometimes  protrude  into  this  cavity,  their 
divergence  securing  them  more  firmly  in  their  sockets.  The  lower' 
molars  have  but  two  roots — the  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior; 
they  are  nearly  vertical,  parallel  with  each  other,  and  much  flattened 
laterally. 

'  The  last  molar,  or  wisdom  tooth,  is  both  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  others ;  the  roots  of  the  upper  wisdom  tooth  are,  occasionally, 
united  so  as  to  form  but  one  ;  while  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
generally  single  and  of  a  conical  form. 

The  roots  of  the  molar  teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  after 
diverging,  sometimes  approach  each  other,  embracing  the  intervening 
bony  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  their 
extraction. 

The  bucco-palatal  diameter  of  the  crown  of  an  upper  molar  is 
usually  a  little  less  than  the  antero-posterior.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the 
bucco-lingual  and  antero-posterior  diameters  are  generally  about  the 
same. 

The  crown  of  the  first  molar  is  generally  larger  than  the  second, 
and  the  second  larger  than  the  third  or  wisdom  tooth ;  and  the  crown 
of  the  last-named  tooth  is  always  smaller  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  pulp- cavities  correspond  to  the  external  form  of  the  roots,  and 
at  the  necks  of  these  teeth  they  unite  into  a  common  cavity  called 
the  pulp-chamber,  which  often  ends  in  cornua  corresponding  to  the 
cusps. 

The  length  of  a  molar  tooth  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  and  a  half 
or  thirteen  lines. 
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The  molars  and  bicuspids  together  constitute  what  are  termed 
the  buccal  teeth. 

The  use  of  the  molars,  as  their  name  signifies,  is  to  triturate  or 
grind  the  food  during  mastication,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
admirably  adapted  by  their  mechanical  arrangement. 

ARTICULATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  confined  in  their  sockets  is 
by  a  union  called  gomphom,  from  the  resemblance  of  this  kind  of 
articulation  to  the  way  in  which  a  nail  is  received  into  a  board. 
Those  teeth  having  but  one  root,  and  those  with  two  perpendicular 
roots,  depend  greatly,  for  the  strength  of  their  articulation,  on  their 
nice  adaptation  to  their  sockets. 

Those  having  three  or  fqur  roots  have  their  firmness  much  increased 
by  their  divergence. 

But  there  are  other  bonds  of  union ;  by  the  periosteum  lining  the 
alveolar  cavities,  and  investing  the  roots  of  the  teeth ;  also  by  the 
blood-vessels  entering  the  apices  of  the  roots ;  and  finally,  by  the  gums, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN    THE   TEMPORARY  AND    PERMANENT   TEETH. 

The  temporary  and  permanent  teeth  difier  in  several  respects,  and 
on  this  point  I  will  give  Mr.  Bell's  observations : — 

"  The  temporary  teeth  are,  generally  speaking,  much  smaller  than 
the  permanent;  of  a  less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  their  charac- 
teristic forms  and  prominences  much  less  strongly  marked.  The 
incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  lower  jaw  are  of  the  same  general  form  as 
in  the  adult,  though  much  smaller ;  the  edges  are  more  rounded,  and 
they  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  latter.  The 
molars  of  the  child,  on  the  contrary,  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  bicuspids  which  succeed  them,  and  resemble  very  nearly  the  per- 
manent molars. 

''  The  roots  of  the  tooth  in  the  molars  of  the  child  are  similar  in 
number  to  those  of  the  adult  molars,  but  they  are  flatter  and  thinner 
in  proportion,  more  hollowed  on  their  inner  surfaces,  and  diverge  from 
the  neck  at  a  more  abrupt  angle,  forming  a  sort  of  arch." 

In  the  temporary  teeth  the  union  of  the  enamel  and  cementum  is 
distinctly  marked  by  a  well-defined  ridge  of  enamel  at  the  base  of  the 
crown,  which  forms  a  constricted  neck;  whereas  in  the  permanent 
teeth  the  union  of  the  enamel  and  cementum  at  the  base  of  the  crown 
is  very  indistinct. 
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OF  THE  TEETH   OP  THE  UPPER  TO  THOSE  OP  THE  LOWEB 
JA.W,   WHEN   THE  MOUTH  IS  CLOSED. 

The  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  geoerally  describe  a 
rather  larger  arch  tbao  those  of  the  lower.  The  upper  incisors  and 
cuspids  usually  shut  over  and  in  front  of  the  lower ;  but  eometimes 
they  fall  plumb  upon  them,  and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  they 
come  on  the  inside.  The  external  tubercles  or  cusps  of  the  superior 
bicuspids  and  molars  generally  strike  on  the  outside  of  those  of  the 
corresponding  inferior  teeth.  By  this  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
tubercles  of  the  teeth  of  one  jaw  to  the  depressions  of  those  of 
the  other,  every  part  of  the  grinding  surface  of  these  organs  ia 
brought  into  immediate  contact  in  the  act  of  mastication;  which 
operation  of  the  teeth,  in  conBequenee,  is  rendered  more  perfect  than 
it  would  be  if  the  organs  catne  together  in  any  other  manner. 

The  incisors  and  cuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  are  broader  than  the 
corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower;  in  consequence  of  this  difference 
in  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws,  the  central  in- 
cisors of  the  upper  cover  the  centrals  and  about  half  of  the  laterals 
in  the  lower,  while  the  superior  laterals  cover  the  remainiug  half  of 
the  inferior  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  adjoining  cuspids.  Con- 
tinuing this  peculiar  relatioDBhip,  the  upper  cuspids  close  over  the 
remaining  half  of  the  lower  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  first  inferior 
bicuspids,  while  the  first  superior  bicuspids  cover  the  remaining  half 
of  the  first  inferior  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  second.  In  like 
manner,  the  second  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  close  over  the 
posterior  half  of  the  second  and  the  anterior  third  of  the  first  molars 
Pjg_  39  in  the  lower.     The  first  superior 

molars  cover  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  inferior  and 
the  anterior  third  of  the  second, 
while  the  two-thirds  of  this  last 
and  anterior  third  of  the  lower 
dentes  sapientiie  are  covered  by 
the  second  upper  molars.  The 
dentes  aapientiie  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  being  usually  about 
one-third  less  in  their  antero- 
posterior diameter,  cover  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  cor- 
responding teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw.  (See  Fig.  39.) 
Thus,  from   this  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  it  will   be  seen  that 
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when  the  mouth  is  closed  each  tooth  is  opposed  to  two ;  and  hence, 
in  biting  hard  substances  and  in  mastication,  by  extending  this 
mutual  aid,  a  power  of  resistance  is  given  to  these  organs  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Moreover,  as  an  English  writer, 
Mr.  Tomes,  very  justly  observes,  if  one,  or  even  two  adjoining  teeth 
should  be  lost,  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  other  jaw  would,  to 
some  extent,  still  act  against  the  contiguous  organs,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  counteract  a  process,  first  noticed  by  that  eminent 
dentist,  Dr.  L.  Koecker,  which  nature  sometimes  sets  up  for  the 
expulsion  of  soch  teeth  as  have  lost  their  antagonists. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MALFORMED  TEETH. 


PECULLA.RITIBS  in  the  Formation  and  Growth  of  (lie  Teeth. — In  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  curious 
and  interesting  anomalies  are  sometimes  observed ;  but  in  no  por- 
tion of  it  are  they  more  frequent  in  their  occurrence  or  diversified 

Fio.  40.  Fio.  41. 


Fig.  40  shows  the  front  view  of  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  from  the  left  side 
of  the  under  jaw,  united  throughout  their  entire  length,  but  with  the  line  of  junc- 
tion well  marked.  The  age  at  which  they  were  removed  was  seven  years.  The 
corresponding  teeth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw  were  similarly  united. 

Fio.  41  shows  the  representation  of  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  from  the  left 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  patient  aged  nine  years.  In  this  example  the  line  of 
junction  is  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  preceding  illustration,  and  is  alto- 
gether wanting  near  the  base  of  the  enamel. 

in  their  character  than  in  the  teeth.  But  aberrations  in  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  these  organs  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to 
the  teeth  of  second  dentition. 

Although  the  deciduous  teeth  are  much  more  exempt  from  devia- 
tions in  form,  size  and  number,  than  the  permanent  teeth,  yet  they 
are  not  altogether  free  from  such  irregularities.  One  form  of 
irregularity  of  these  teeth  may  consist  in  a  greater  number  than 
twenty ;  while  in  other  cases  there  may  be  a  numerical  deficiency. 
Deciduous  teeth,  especially  the  molars,  are  occasionally  met  with 
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having  more  than  the  normal  number  of  roots.  A  more  common 
form  of  irregularity  ie  the  union  of  two,  or  Hometimee  even  three, 
deciduous  teeth,  generally  incisors,  or  an  incisor  and  a  canine, 
either  by  a  union  in  the  cementum,  or  in  the  dentine  and  enamel. 
When  the  union  is  in  the  cementum,  the  roote  only  are  united,  but 
where  it  is  in  the  dentine  and  enamel  there  is  a  fusion  of  both  the 
crowns  and  the  roots,  and  one  pulp  common  to  the  two  teeth 
( gem  i  nous). 

Fig.  42'  represents  two  specimens  of  triple  fusion  of  the  decidu- 
ous right  superior  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid,  with  a  supernumerary 
tooth  between  the  two,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  boy  three  years 
of  age.  Fig.  42'  represents  another  specimen  of  triple  fusion  of  de- 
ciduous teeth  from  the  mouth  of  a  little  girl,  which  occupied  the 
same  position  as  that  represented  by  Fig.  42',  and  was  composed  of 
the  same  teeth.  Both  of  these  specimens  were  extracted  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Douglass. 

Malformed  Permanent  Teeth. — Irregularity  in  the  forms  of 
permanent  teeth  is  much  more  common  than  is  the  case  with  de- 
ciduous teeth ;  some  of  the  former  differing  so  much  in  size,  either 
above  or  below  what  is  normal,  as  to  occasion  disfigurement;  in  the 
same  mouth  very  large  teeth  may  be  associated   with  others  ex- 

Fio.  42.  Fia.  48.  Fio.  44. 


tremely  small,  or  the  malformation  may  be  confined  to  a  single 
tooth  of  the  set.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are  not  very  frequent ; 
for  where  there  is  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  teeth 
of  one  class,  there  is  generally  a  corresponding  change  in  that  of  the 
other. 

Aberrations  of  this  character  are  probably  dependent  upon  some 
diathesis  of  the  general  system,  whereby  the  teeth,  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  formation,  are  supplied  with  an  excessive  or  dimin- 
ished quantity  of  nutriment.  Again,  the  malformation  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  root,  while  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  of  the  normal  size. 

A  superior  central  incisor  may  have  a  root  which  is  abnormally 
small,  while  the  crown  is  of  the  usual  size. 

Another  malformation  consists  in  an  excess  of  the  normal  number 
of  roots,  the  superior  molars  sometimes  having  four  or  six  slender 
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roots,  and  the  inferior  molars  three  and  four,  the  inferior  canines 
two,  and  the  superior  bicuspids  three  roots.    Figs.  43,  44.     The  varia- 


Fio.  46. 


Fio.  46. 


tions  in  form  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  beyond  enumeration;  in 
some  cases  teeth  with  single  roots  are  bent  at  different  angles.  The 
crowns  of  the  teeth,  also,  frequently  present  deviations  from  the 
natural  shape  equally  striking  and  remarkable. 

Figs.  45,  46  and  47  represent  molar  and  incisor  teeth  with  mal- 
formed roots. 

Teeth  with  flexed  roots  are  also  met  with.  Figs.  48  and  49  repre- 
sent superior  central  incisors  with  single  and  double  flexions  of  the 

roots. 

Fio.  47.  Fig.  48.  Fio.  49. 


Mr.  Fox  gives  a  drawing  of  a  tooth  very  much  resembling  the 
letter  S.  The  author  has  also  met  with  several  examples  of  teeth 
similarly  deformed,  and  from  like  causes. 

Some  very  remarkable  deviations  have  been  known  to  take  place 
in  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  The  most  singular  case  on  record  is  that 
related  by  Albinus.  "  Two  teeth,"  says  he, "  between  the  nose  and 
the  orbits  of  the  eye,  one  on  the  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left, 
were  inclosed  in  the  roots  of  those  processes  that  extend  from  the 
maxillary  bones  to  the  eminence  of  the  nose.  They  were  large, 
remarkably  thick,  and  so  very  like  the  canines  that  they  seemed  to 
be  these  teeth,  which  had  not  before  appeared;  but  the  canines 
themselves  were  also  present,  more  than  usually  small  and  short, 
and  placed  in  their  proper  sockets.  The  former,  therefore,  appear 
to  have  been  new  canines,  which  had  not  penetrated  their  sockets, 
because  they  were  situated  where  these  same  teeth  are  usually  ob- 
served to  be  in  children.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  their 
points  were  directed  towards  the  eyes,  as  if  they  were  the  new  eye 
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teeth  inverted.  And  they  were  also  so  formed  that  they  were,  con- 
trary to  what  usually  happens,  convex  on  the  posterior  and  concave 
on  the  anterior."  A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

The  following  case  is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  G.  Wait :  "  While  I  was 
prosecuting  my  anatomical  studies,  I  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cuspid  of  the  upper  jaw ;  it  was  short,  and  appeared  as  if 
the  body  of  the  tooth  was  in  the  jaw,  and  that  it  was  the  tip  of  the 
root  that  presented  itself.  Upon  further  examination  I  found  this 
verified,  and  after  the  cranium  and  lower  jaw  were  properly 
macerated  and  cleansed,  I  found  one  of  the  lower  bicuspids  in  the 
same  position." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  several  cases  of  deviation  in  the 
growth  of  the  teeth  that  have  come  under  the  author's  observation : 
In  1840,  he  was  requested  to  extract  a  tooth  for  a  lady  of  Baltimore 
under  the  following  circumstances.  She  had,  for  a  time,  experi- 
enced a  great  deal  of  pain  in  her  upper  jaw,  and  supposed  it  to 
originate  from  the  second  molar  of  the  right  side,  but  which  was 
perfectly  sound.  Meanwhile  her  general  health  became  impaired, 
and  her  attending  physician,  thinking  that  the  local  irritation  might 
have  contributed  to  her  debility,  advised  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth.  On  removing  it,  the  cause  of  the  pain  at  once  became 
apparent.  The  dens  sapientise,  which  had  not  hitherto  appeared, 
was  discovered  with  its  roots  extending  back  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  while  its  grinding  surface  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crown  and  neck  of  the  tooth  just 
extracted.    On  the  removal  of  the  wisdom  tooth  the  pain  ceased. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1849,  a  youth  aged  sixteen  applied 
to  the  author  to  extract  a  right  superior  bicuspid,  which,  he  said, 
was  ulcerated  at  the  root.  On  examining  his  mouth,  he  discovered 
only  one  bicuspid,  but  above  and  between  the  root  of  this  and  that 
of  the  first  molar,  he  observed  a  small  fistulous  opening.  On  in- 
troducing a  small  probe,  it  immediately  came  in  contact  with  the 
crown  of  a  tooth  looking  toward  the  malar  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary,  which,  on  extraction,  proved  to  be  the  second  bicuspid. 

The  author  has  in  his  possession  several  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth  which  have  small  nodes  upon  their  necks,  covered  with 
enamel ;  and  there  is  a  jaw  in  the  Museum  of  the  Baltimore  Dental 
College  which  has  five  teeth  presenting  this  anomaly. 

The  author  has  two  teeth  in  his  possession  of  most  singular  shape, 
presented  to  him  by  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  John  Harris.  They 
were  extracted  in  July,  1822,  from  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw 
of  a  young  gentleman,  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Craw- 
ford.    They  occupied   the  place  of  tbe  first  and  second  bicuspids 
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and  their  crowns  are  almost  wholly  imbedded  in  lamellated  den- 
tine, that  should  have  constituted  their  roots,  but  which  are  entirely 
wanting.  Judging  from  their  appearance,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  suppose  that,  their  sacs  failing  to  contract,  they  remained  sta- 
tionary in  their  sockets,  and  as  the  base  of  the  pulps  elongated, 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli,  and  were 
caused  to  bulge  out  and  to  be  reflected  upon  their  crowns,  to  the 
enamel  of  which,  nearly  to  their  grinding  surfaces,  they  are  perfectly 
united.  For  some  time  previously  to  the  extraction  of  these  teeth, 
they  had  been  productive  of  considerable  irritation  and  pain  in  the 
gums  and  jaw,  and  it  was  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  which  their 
presence  induced  that  they  were  removed. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  seen  a  still  more 
remarkable  deviation  in  the  growth  of  a  tooth.  It  is  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  an  adult  skull  in  which  the  natural  teeth 
are  all  well  formed  and  regularly  arranged  in  the  al-  ^^^'  ^' 
veolar  border,  but  between  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
of  the  superior  central  incisors,  in  the  substance  of  the 
jaw,  there  is  a  supernumerary  tooth  the  crown  of  which 
looks  upward  toward  the  crest  of  the  nasal  plates  of 
the  two  bones.  The  whole  tooth  is  about  one  inch  in 
length,  and  the  apex  of  the  crown  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  nasal  cavities.  There  is  also  in  the  Dental  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  a  central  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw,  with 
the  root  bent  upon,  and  in  contact  with,  the  labial  surface  of  the 
crown  (Fig.  60). 

United  Teeth. — Inclosed  as  each  tooth  is  in  a  distinct  sac,  and 
separated  on  either  side  by  a  bony  partition  from  the  adjoining 
teeth,  until  after  the  completion  of  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  osseous  union  could  take  place 
between  two  of  these  organs,  but  so  many  examples  of  such  union 
are  met  with,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question  concerning  its 
possibility. 

Two  or  more  teeth,  generally  the  molars,  may  be  permanently 
joined  together  by  a  union  in  the  cementum  of  their  roots,  occa- 
sioned by  diseased  action,  such  as  exostosis,  taking  place  after  the 
complete  development  of  the  teeth.  The  term  "osseous  union" 
has  been  applied  to  such  cases. 

Fig.  51  represents  united  second  and  third  molars,  the  one  figure 
presenting  the  buccal  aspect,  and  the  other  the  palatal. 

Fig.  52  also  represents  the  osseous  union  of  superior  second  and 
third  molars. 

Many  years  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  interesting 
cases.    One  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  the  central 
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iDciaora  of  the  upper  jai?,  the  palatine  Burface  of  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  one  broad  tooth,  while  anteriorly  they  had  the  sem- 
blance of  two  teeth ;  the  other  case  conaieted  in  the  union  of  the  right 
central  and  lateral  incieore  of  the  lower  jaw. 

A  professional  friend  informed  the  author,  in  a  conversatiun  some 
years  aince,  that  he  had  met  with  a  case  of  osseous  union  between  a 
second  bicuspid  and  the  first  molar  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  bo 
palpable  that  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  of  its  ezistence. 

Cases  of  this  nature  are  not  very  common,  and  a  connection  of  the 
roots  of  two  teeth,  by  an  intervening  portion  of  the  alveolus,  is  very 

Fia.  51.  Fia.  62, 


easily  mistaken  for  osseous  union  of  the  roots  themselves.  A  few 
years  since,  in  extracting  a  second  molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  author 
brought  the  dens  sapientlee  along  with  it.  At  first  he  thought  there 
was  osseous  union  of  the  roots,  but  upon  close  examination  found  a 
very  thin  porUon  of  the  alveolar  wall  between,  to  which  their  root£ 
were  firmly  attached.  Such  a  case  as  this  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  set  down  as  an  example  of  osseous  union. 

An  osseous  union  of  the  teeth  is,  fortunately,  of  rare  occurrence ;  if 
it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  productive  of  many  accidents  in  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  it  can  be  of  but 
little  importance  either  to  the  practitioner  or  to  the  physiologist. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  number  of 
cases  of  osseous  union  of  the  teeth  have  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  author.  Among  them  are  a  number  of  examples  of  osseous 
union  of  the  temporary  teeth. 

Qeminoua  or  Fused  Teeth. — When  two  teeth  are  united  by  a  union 
in  the  enamel  and  dentine  throughout  the  entire  length  of  their 
crowns  and  roots,  they  are  termed  "  geminous  "  or  "fused"  teeth, 
as  the  malformation  is  occasioned  by  a  fusion  of  their  pulp,  from 
close  proximity  and  pressure,  one  pulp  being  common  to  the  two 
teeth.  The  two  central  incisors  and  the  lateral  incisors  and  canines 
are  more  commonly  joined  together  in  this  manner  than  any  of 
the  other  teeth.    Fig.  63  represents  geminous  central  and  lateral  in- 
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cisore,  showiDg  the  labial  and  palatal  aspects,  these  specitnene  being 
ID  the  DeDtal  Muaeum  of  the  Uciiversity  of  Maryland. 

Otber  coses  occur  where  the  union  or  fusion  is  confined  to  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth,  the  roota  being  separate. 

Fig.  54  represents  two  geminous  central  incisors,  the  crowns  of 
which  are  united  while  the  roots  are  separate. 

Fia.  63.  Fio.  54. 


Supermuaerary  Teeth. — The  development  of  supernumerary  teeth 
is  neually  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  more 
frequently  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  jaw.  They  sometimes, 
however,  appear  as  ftir  back  as  the  denies  sapientite,  and  Hudson  says 
he  has  seen  them  behind  these  teeth.  We  hare  now  in  our  anatomical 
coIlectioD  two  supernumerary  teeth  that  were  extracted,  one  from 
behind  and  the  other  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  upper  wisdom  teeth.* 

The  crowns  of  supernumerary  teeth  which  appear  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth  are  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  and  for  the  most 
part  situated  between  tbe  central  incieors;  they  usually  have  short, 
knotty  roots ;  sometimes,  however,  they  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  other  teeth  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  tbe  one  from  the 
other.  We  once  saw  two  lateral  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  both  of 
which  were  so  well  arranged  and  perfectly  formed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
supernumerary.  Mr.  Bell  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  five 
lower  incisors,  all  of  which  were  well  formed  and  regularly  arranged. 
Such  teeth,  however,  are  more  properly  known  as  "supplemental." 

Supernumerary  cuspids  rarely  if  ever  occur,  but  supernumerary 
bicuspids  are  occasionally  met  with.  Delabarre  says  he  has  seen 
them  ;  and  we  have  met  with  three  examples  of  the  sort ;  in  each  of 
these  instances  the  teeth  were  very  small,  not  being  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  large  as  the  natural  bicuspids,  with  oval  crowns,  and  placed 
partly  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  partly  between  the  bicuspids. 
We  extracted  one  of  them,  and  have  it  still  in  our  possession.  Its 
root  is  short,  round,  and  nearly  as  thick  at  its  extremity  as  it  is  at  the 
neck  of  the  tooth. 

*  These  teeth  were  removed  by  Dr.  Chewniog,  deuUat,  of  Frederickiburg,  Ta. 
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The  superDuiuerary  teeth  that  appear  further  back  than  the 
bicuspids,  though  much  smaller,  bear  a  stroog  reaemblaDce  to  the 
den  tea  sapientiee. 

Supernumerary  teeth,  although  generally  imperfect  in  their  forma- 
tion, are  less  liable  than  other  teeth  to  decay.  This  may  be  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  they  are  harder,  and,  consequently,  not  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  causes  that  produce  the  disease. 

Although  the  occurreDi:e  of  supernumerary  teeth  rarely  disturbs  the 
arrangement  of  the  others,  their  presence  is  sometimes  productive  of 
the  worst  form  of  irregularity  (Fig.  55  represents  a  case  of  this  kind) ; 


and  even  when  they  do  not  have  this  effect,  they  impair  the  beauty  of 
the  mouth,  and,  for  this  reason,  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  their 
crowns  have  completely  emerged  from  the  gums. 

To  the  practitioner  of  dental  surgery,  the  occurrence  of  supernu- 
merary teeth  is  interesting  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  beauty  of 
the  mouth  and  the  relationship  which  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
sustain  to  those  of  the  lower ;  but  to  the  physiologist  it  involves  the 
question,  what  determines  their  development  ?  In  propounding  this 
interrogatory,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  its  dis- 
cussion in  this  place,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  present 
treatise.     (See  "  Origin  of  Permanent  Teeth.") 

&ippletnental  Teeth. — The  term  supplemental  is  employed  to  deeig* 
nate  teeth  which  resemble  in  shape  and  size  those  of  the  regular  series, 
as  a  third  lateral  incisor  or  canine,  or  a  fifth  bicuspid,  in  either 
the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  the  additional  teeth  being  perfectly  normal  in 
form.  Such  teeth  are  extremely  rare,  but  we  have  met  with 
several  examples  in  which  supplemental  teeth  so  closely  resembled 
the  natural  incisors  that  no  difference  could  be  discerned  between 
tbem.  We  have  also  met  with  three  superior  lateral  incisors  where 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  which  was  the  supplemental  tooth. 

Nodidar  Teeth. — Occasionally  teeth  are  found  having  small,  white, 
pearly  nodules  on  their  necks,  or  upon  the  roots  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  enamel.    These  enamel  nodules  consist  of  a  thick  layer 
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of  enamel  covering  a  cone  of  dentine,  which  projects  from  the  neck 
or  root  of  the  tooth,  and  containB  dentinal  tubuli.  They  are  simi- 
lar to  the  excrescences  in  the  form  of  extra  cusps,  which  are  some- 
times found  on  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  especially  the  molars,  and 
the  enamel  covering  them  is  formed  by  a  true  enamel  organ.  These 
nodules  are  of  physiological  interest  only,  as  they  do  not  give  rise 
to  any  pathological  symptoms.  They  are  a  variety  of  dental 
exoetoeis  which  Is  extremely  rare  and  difficult  to  account  for. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  mistaken  for  supernumerary  teeth,  and  an 
attempt  to  remove  them  may  result  in  the  extraction  of  the  tooth 
to  which  they  are  attached. 


Fm.  66.  Pio.  67. 


Fio.  58. 
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FigB.  66  and  57  represent  permanent  teeth  with  nodules  of  enamel 
attached  to  the  necks  and  sides  of  the  roots. 

Odontomet. — This  term  has  been  generally  applied  to  tooth  tumors 
developed  from  the  hard  tissues  of  the  teeth,  but  it  is  now  restricted 
to  those  irregular  masses  of  deotioal  tissues  which  result  from  some 
hypertrophied  condition  of  the  tooth  papilla  or  formative  pulp.  Id 
such  cases  the  irr^ular  mass  consists  of  dentine  and  enamel,  bearing 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  a  tooth ;  and  it  originates  after  the  com- 
mencement of  calciBcation. 

Fig.  58  represents  an  odontome  consisting  of  an  irregular  mass  of 
tooth  tissues. 

The  teeth  described  by  Salter,  Wedl  and  others,  under  the  name  of 
"  Warty  Teeth,"  and  which  are  composed  of  tissues  hypertrophied  and 
folded  together  into  an  irregular  and  complicated  mass,  aSbrd  a  fair 
example  of  odontomes. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  odontomes  to  remain  in  the  mouth  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  causing  trouble,  but  sooner  or  later  they  may 
give  rise  to  inflammation  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  adjoining 
parts,  when  their  immediate  removal  is  necessary.  Mr.  John  Tomes 
refers  to  a  case  where  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  was  found  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  tumor  containing  dentine. 

Figs.  59,  60  represent  dental  anomalies  extracted  from  the  mouth  of 
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an  old  woinaD  seventy  years  of  age,  one  of  the  hairy  Burmese  family, 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Daly,  and  are  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  C.  T. 
Caldwell:— 

"I  find  two  very  remarkable  instances  of  gemination  or  organic 
union  of  two  neighboring  teetb.  The  measurements  and  outlines  of 
the  drawing  are  as  near  as  possible  correct.    Figa.  69  and  60. 

"  The  lines  A  B  and  G  D  are  intended  to  show  the  position  of  the 
teetb  in  the  jaw,  the  portions  above  A  B  and  below  G  D  indicating 
the  parts  exposed  above  the  gum.  They  were  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  dark-brown  concretion,  the  exact  nature  of  which  I  have  not 
determined. 

"Fig  59  shows  the  right  second  molar  and  wisdom-tooth  of  the 
lower  jaw  so  completely  joined  together  that  both  crowns  and  roots 
are  united  throughout  their  entire  length.  The  two  roots  of  the 
second  molar  may  be  easily  made  out  in  the  specimen,  and  just 
behind  them,  and  completely  fused  with  tliem,  is  the  connate  root 
of  the  wisdom-tooth. 

Fio.  69.  Fio.  eo. 


"  Still  more  remarkable  than  this  is  the  specimen  represented  by 
Fig.  60,  wherein  the  union  of  two  upper  molars  is  confined  to  the 
roots,  which  are  so  welded  or  blended  together  as  to  leave  but  little 
trace  of  the  several  fangs.  This  specimen  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  a  large-sized  molar  with  an  enormous  exostosis,  but  a  section 
through  the  parts  shown  in  the  drawing  disclosed  a  pulp-cavity, 
and  close  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the 
mass  ie  in  reality  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  made  up  of  enamel,  dentine, 
and  pulp-cavity,  filled  with  nerve  and  nutrient  vessels,  as  in  ordinary 
teeth.  The  tubercles  or  cusps,  having  never  been  subjected  to  wear, 
are  in  a  perfect  condition  on  what  should  have-  been  the  top  or  free 
surface  of  the  crown,  while  the  roots  had  become  coalesceot  with 
those  of  its  neighbor  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  of  the  united 
teeth  could  assume  an  upright  or  natural  position  in  the  jaw,  the  other 
being  forced  into  a  horizontal  position,  with  only  a  side  protruding 
above  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

"  This  gemination  or  coalescence  of  contiguous  teeth  occurs  during 
an  early  stage  of  tbeir  development,  and  is  due  to  absorption  of  the 
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iDtervening  bony  tissue  caused  by  pressure,  where,  as  in  this  case, 
oeveral  very  large  teeth  crowd  themselyea  into  a  very  small  mouth." 

Syphiliiie  Teeth. — Mr.  J.  Hutcfainson  was  the  first  to  call  attentioa 
to  a  class  of  malformed  permaueDt  teeth,  the  result  of  ioherited 
syphilis,  and  he  asserts  that  certain  deviations  io  the  forms  of  teeth 
are  valuable  ax  diagnostic  marlcs  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  of  a 
congenital  constitutional  type,  and  be  classes  them  with  syphilitic 
interstitial  keratitis.  This  author  describes  syphilitic  teeth  as  fol- 
lows: "In  those  who  had  cut  their  permaneDt  teeth  the  condition 
of  the  incisor  teeth  was  very  peculiar,  both  in  form,  color  and  size. 
As  a  dii^ostic  of  hereditary  syphilis,  various  peculiarities  are  often 
presented  by  the  others,  especially  the  canines ;  but  the  upper  central 
incisors  are  the  test  teeth.  When  first  cut,  these  teeth  are  short, 
narrow  from  side  to  side  at  th^r  edges,  and  very  thin.  After  awhile 
a  crescentic  portion  from  their  edge  breaks  away,  leaving  a  broad, 
shallow,  vertical  notch,  which  is  permanent  for  some  years,  but 


between  twenty  aod  thirty  usually  becomes  obliterated  by  the  prema- 
ture wearing  down  of  the  teeth.  The  two  teeth  oft«n  converge,  and 
sometimes  they  stand  widely  apart.  Id  certain  instances  in  which  the 
notching  is  either  wholly  absent  or  but  slightly  marked,  there  is  still 
a  peculiar  color  and  a  narrow  squareness  of  form,  which  are  easily 

recognized  by  the  pi;^cticed  eye Indeed,  there  can  be 

no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  truth  of,  the  assertion  that  malformed 
upper  incisors  (permanent  set)  are  all  but  invariably  coincident  with 
this  disease.". 

Henry  W.  Williams,  M.  d.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  Har- 
vard University,  confirms  Mr.  Hutchinson's  observations,  and  says: 
"The  central  incisors  of  the  second  dentition  have  a  peculiar  cres- 
centic notch  at  their  lower  margins,  and  the  lateral  incisors  and 
canines,  as  well  as  the  molars,  are  often  small,  peg-shaped,  and  with 
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tuberculated  prominences  upon  their  surface.  They  are,  perhaps, 
also  irregularly  set  in  the  jaw,  and  of  bad  color,  or  prematurely 
decayed." 

Figs.  61  and  62  represent  syphilitic  teeth  in  a  boy  and  two  girls, 
aged  respectively  twelve,  fourteen  and  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  John  Tomes  describes  these  teeth  as  being  of  "a  dusky, 
opaque  appearance,  and  are  small  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  jaws, 
so  that  distinct  intervals  are  left  between  them ;  moreover,  they  are 
of  a  very  soft  character,  so  that  they  speedily  become  worn  down, 
and  the  characteristic  transverse  notch  obliterated."  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son remarks:  '* Inasmuch  as  specific  inflammations  do  not  occur 
during  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  teeth  belonging  to  the 
deciduous  series  are  not  liable  to  be  affected,  though  they  may  be 
lost  by  exfoliation  consequent  on  stomatitis  and  periostitis.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  specific  afiections  of  the  mouth 
soon  after  birth  may  be  readily  supposed  to  affect  the  permanent 
teeth  which  are  at  this  time  developing,  and  certain  characters  are 
enumerated  as  indicative  of  such  interference  with  the  growing 
teeth." 

Deviations  of  the  teeth  from  the  normal  condition  are  so  numer- 
ous and  varied  in  their  character,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  all  of  them. 

Under  the  title  of  **  dilaceration,"  Mr.  John  Tomes  describes  a  con- 
dition of  tooth  resulting  from  displacement  of  the  calcified  portion 
of  a  tooth  from  the  tissues  which  were  instrumental  in  its  production, 
the  development  being  continued  after  the  normal  position  of  the 
calcified  portion  was  lost ;  for  example,  the  crown  of  an  incisor  when 
partly  formed  may  move  from  its  position  upon  the  pulp,  and  be 
turned  outward  or  inward,  or  to  either  side,  and  there  remain  in  a 
state  of  rest,  the  development  of  the  tooth  continuing  with  the  dis- 
placement of  one-half  of  the  crown  permanently  preserved. 

Fig.  63  represents  three  cases 
^^^'  ^^*  of  dilaceration,  two  incisors  and 

a  bicuspid. 

Teeth  l\ave  also  been  found 
with  the  root  at  the  apex  ex- 
panded into  a  cup-shaped  disk, 
on  the  margins  pf  which  are 
several  openings  or  foramina  for  the  entrance  of  the  nerves  and 
vessels.  Also  teeth  with  dentine  excrescences  in  the  form  of 
nodules  growing  from  the  wall  of  the  pulp  chamber.  Sometimes 
these  nodules  of  secondary  dentine  almost  fill  the  pulp-chamber, 
while  the  parenchyma  of  the  pulp  is  extensively  occupied  by  small 
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granules.    Such  excrescences  frequently  cause  pain  of  a  neuralgic 
character.    The  devitalization  of  the  pulp  ie  the  only  treatment. 

Dilated  roots  of  teeth  are  caused  by  the  dentinal  pulp  becoming 
bypertropbied  into  a  globular  structure  of  considerable  size,  and 
when  calcified  forming  an  osseous  mass,  often  larger  than  the  tooth 
itself.  Such  tumors  are  composed  of  au  outer  layer  of  cemeutum, 
and  a  thin  afaell  of  dentine  enclosing  a  voluminous  pulp,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  calcified.  Dilated  roots  of  teeth  may  occasion 
pain  when  the  Jaw»  are  opened,  with  expansion  of  the  jaw  at  the 
alveolar  portion. 

Malformed  teeth  also  result  from  interrupted  development  of  the 
dental  tissues,  which  is  manifested  by  the  crowns  irregularly 
grooved  or  pitted  and  smaller  than  the  natural  size.  The  incisors 
are  generally  thin  and  atrophied,  and  the  cusps  of  the  caDines  and 
noiarB  sharp- pointed,  such  teeth  being  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  tissues,  and  of  a  yellow,  opaque  color.  Malformed 
te«th  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with  where  tbe  roots  are 
perfectly  developed,  while  the  crowns  present  a  peculiar  deficiency, 
and  consist  of  rudimentary  formations  which  appear  tike  small 
irr^ular  masses  of  dentine  without  any  enamel  covering.  These 
crownlees  teeth,  as  they  may  be  styled,  are  sometlmea  found  worn 
level  with  the  gum  line. 

Another  anomaly  of  tooth-structure,  and  one  that  is  also  very 
rare,  consists  of  teeth  with  crowns  flattened  in  an  an tero- posterior 
direction,  tbe  jaws  presenting  an  edentulous  appearance.  The  sulci 
of  such  teeth  are  misshapen,  and  the  cusps  are  like  narrow  ridges. 

Exoetoeed  teeth  are  also  included  in  those  that  deviate  from  the 
normal  form,  one  of  the    most  re-  p^^    g^ 

mark  able  instances  of  which  was 
a  case  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tomes — 
a  molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  removed 
from  a  patient  aged  forty-one,  who 
had  long  suffered  pain  in  the  jaw, 
from  which  a  fistulous  passage  led 
through  the  cheek.  Fig.  64  repre- 
sents this  case.    (See  "  Exostosis  of  the  Teeth.") 

Unerupted  or  Impacted  Teeth  are  often  malformed,  and  may  cause 
deotigerous  cysts.     (See  "  Dentigerous  Cysts.") 

Organic  Dejectt  of  Structure. — That  peculiar  structural  defect  of  the 
teeth,  which  was  formerly  designated  atrophy,  is  less  frequent  in  its 
occurrence  than  any  other  disease  to  which  these  organs  are  liable; 
but  as  tbe  progress  of  the  affection  usually  terminates  with  tbe 
action   of  the  causes  concerned   in  its  production,  it  has  scarcely 
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been  deemed  of  eufficient  importance  to  merit  serinus  codbI deration. 
HeDoe  its  etiologf  and  pathology  have  not  been  very  carefully 
iavestigatdd. 

Fig.  65  repreeenta  Buperior  and  inferior  frout  teeth  with  crowns 
disfigured  by  irregular  grooves  and  pits. 

This  affection  consists  in  a  congenital  defect  of  structure  in  teeth 
rather  than  in  the  waEting,  for  want  of  nourishment,  of  any  of  the 
dental  tissues.  The  congenital  form  of  the  disease  is  evidently  the 
result  of  altered  function  in  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  forma- 
tive organa — if  not  of  absolute  degeneration,  from  vicious  nutrition. 

Fio.  66. 


Teeth  presenting  these  organic  structural  defects  may  very 
properly  be  divided  into  three  varieties.  Each  baa  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  either  of  the  others.  Two  are 
always  congenital,  and  the  other,  although  moat  frequently  congenital, 
sometimes  occurs  subsequently  to  the  eruption  of  the  tooth. 

First  variety. — The  peculiarities  that  distinguish  this  variety  from 
either  of  the  others  are,  that  it  never  impairs  the  uniformity  and 
smoothueas  of  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  and  is  characterized  by  one 
or  more  white,  or  dark,  or  light  brown,  irregularly  shaped  spots, 
upon  the  labial  or  buccal  surface  of  the  tooth.  It  occurs  oftener 
than  the  third  variety,  and  less  frequently  than  the  second.  It 
rarely  appears  on  more  than  one  or  two  teeth  in  the  same  month, 
though  several  are  sometimes  marked  by  it.  It  is  seen  on  the  molars 
more  frequently  than  the  bicuspids,  and  much  oftener  on  the  in- 
cisors of  the  upper  jaw  than  any  of  the  other  tfieth.    We  do  not 
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recollect  to  have  ever  observed  it  on  the  cuspids  of  either  jaw,  nor 
on  the  palatine  or  lingual  surfaces  of  the  incisors. 

The  enamel  is  much  softer  on  the  affected  than  on  the  unaffected 
parts  of  the  tooth,  and  may  be  easily  broken  and  reduced  to  powder 
with  a  steel  instrument.  It  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  deprived,  in 
these  places,  of  its  animal  constituents,  and  to  have  lost  its  connec- 
tion with  the  subjacent  dentine.  The  size  of  the  defective  spots  is 
almost  as  variable  as  their  shape,  but  the  only  harm  resulting  from 
them  is  the  unsightly  aspect  they  sometimes  give  to  the  tooth. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  this  variety  is  sometimes  accidental, 
occurring  subsequently  to  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  but  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  it  is  congenital.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  a  temporary 
tooth.  In  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  it 
was  confined,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  to  the  teeth  of  second 
dentition. 

Second  variety. — This  may  be  very  properly  denominated  perfarcUing 
or  pUHng  defect ;  it  gives  to  the  enamel  an  indented  or  pitted  appear- 
ance, the  irregular  depressions  or  holes  extending  transversely  across 
and  around  the  tooth.  The  pits  are  sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly 
separated  one  from  another  by  prominent  lines ;  at  other  times  they 
are  confluent,  and  form  an  irregular  horizontal  groove.  Sometimes 
they  penetrate  but  a  short  distance  into  the  enamel ;  at  other  times 
they  extend  entirely  through  it  to  the  dentine.  Their  surface,  though 
generally  rough  and  irregular,  usually  presents  a  glossy  and  polished 
appearance — a  peculiarity  which  always  distinguishes  this  variety  of 
the  affection  from  erosion.  The  pits  often  have  a  dark-brownish 
appearance,  though  sometimes  they  have  the  same  color  as  the  enamel 
on  other  parts  of  the  teeth. 

This  variety  is  never  confined  to  a  single  tooth.  Two,  four,  six 
or  more  corresponding  teeth  are  always  affected  at  the  same  time 
in  each  jaw;  and  the  corresponding  teeth  on  either  side  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  place.  When  more  than  two 
are  marked,  the  distance  of  the  pits  from  the  coronal  extremity  of 
the  tooth  varies,  according  to  the  progress  made  in  the  formation 
of  the  enamel  at  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  affection.  For  example,  when  the  line  of 
pits  in  the  central  incisors  is  situated  about  two  lines  from  their 
cutting  edges,  it  will  scarcely  be  one  line  from  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  laterals,  and  only  the  points  of  the  cuspids  will  be  marked. 
When  the  indentations  are  nearer  the  edges  of  the  central  incisors, 
they  will  be  on  the  edges  of  the  laterals,  and  the  cuspids  will  have 
entirely  escaped. 
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Sometimes  the  teeth  are  marked  with  two  or  three  rows  of  pits, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  has  either  two  or  three 
relapses ;  or  has  been  attacked  two  or  three  times  in  succession  with 
some  disease  capable  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  formation  of 
the  enamel. 

Although  the  incisors  are  more  frequently  marked  with  these  inden- 
tations than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  the  cuspids,  bicuspids,  and  even  the 
molars,  are  sometimes  affected  with  them.  When  the  disease  attacks 
the  molars,  its  effects  are  generally  located  on  the  grinding  surface. 
The  permanent  teeth  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  the  tempo- 
rary. We  have  known  but  one  instance  in  which  the  latter  were 
affected  with  the  disease. 

This  variety  occurs  oftener  than  either  of  the  others,  and  though 
it  sometimes  gives  to  the  teeth  a  disagreeable  and  unsightly  appear- 
ance, it  rarely  increases  their  liability  to  decay. 

Third  variety. — In  this  variety  the  whole  or  only^a  part  of  the 
crown  of  a  tooth  may  be  affected ;  the  dentine  being  often  implicated 
as  well  as  the  enamel.  The  tooth  usually  has  a  pale-yellowish  color, 
a  shrivelled  appearance,  and  is  partially  or  wholly  divested  of  enamel. 
Sometimes  the  crown  is  not  more  than  one- half  or  one- third  its  natural 
size.  Its  sensibility  is  usually  much  increased,  and  its  susceptibility 
to  pain  from  external  impressions,  is  wonderfully  excited  by  acids.  It 
is  also  more  liable  than  the  other  teeth  to  be  attacked  by  caries.  The 
root  of  the  tooth  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  affected,  and  presents  an 
irregular  knotted  appearance. 

The  disease  is  often  confined  to  a  single  tooth,  but  it  more  fre- 
quently shows  itself  on  two  corresponding  teeth  in  the  same  jaw. 
According  to  our  observation,  the  bicuspids  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  than  any  of  the  other  teeth.  The  temporary  teeth  are 
rarely  affected  with  it.  This  variety  occurs  less  frequently  than 
either  of  the  others ;  and,  although  it  increases  the  liability  of  the 
affected  organs  to  caries,  they  sometimes  escape  until  the  twentieth  or 
thirtieth  year  of  age. 

In  the  description  which  we  have  given  of  the  three  varieties  of 
defective  structure,  we  may  have  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities belonging  to  each,  but  we  have  pointed  out  their  principal 
characteristics  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  them  to  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another,  and  either  from  erosion. 

The  first  variety  is  evidently  produced  by  some  cause  capable 
either  of  preventing  or  destroying  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
enamel  and  subjacent  dentine. 

When  the  affection  is  congenital,  as  it  almost  always  is,  it  is  de- 
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pendent  upon  some  disease  in  the  pulp  or  intermediate  membrane, 
wliicb  constitutes  the  bond  of  union  between  the  dentine  and 
enamel,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  latter,  either  simple 
local  irritation,  or  general  constitutional  disturbance.  One  would 
be  likely  to  suppose,  if  the  defective  spots  were  occasioned  by  dis- 
ease of  the  pulp  or  intermediate  membrane,  the  morbid  action 
would  scarcely  confine  itself  to  such  narrow  and  circumscribed 
limits.  But,  whether  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  membrane 
of  the  affected  parts  results  as  a  consequence  of  actual*  disease,  or 
merely  from  vicious  nutrition,  or  whether  from  unknown  causes  it 
has  failed  to  be  developed  here,  it  is  certain  that  the  fibres  of  this 
portion  of  the  enamel  are  not  united  to  the  subjacent  dentine ;  thus, 
not  receiving  a  supply  of  nutrient  fluid  or  vital  principle,  their 
animal  framework  partially  or  wholly  perishes,  leaving  but  little 
else  than  their  inorganic  constituents.  The  cause  of  this  variety  of 
congenital  atrophy,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  obscure ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge,  we  can  only  infer  the  cause  from  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  If  it  does  not  result  from  one  or  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  way  it  is 
produced. 

The  cause  of  the  second  variety  may  be  due  to  some  constitutional 
disease  which  may  interrupt  the  secretion  of  the  earthy  salts  deposited 
in  the  enamel  cells  or  secretory  ducts  of  the  enamel  membrane,  for 
the  formation  of  the  enamel  fibres ;  occurring  at  the  time  when  this 
process  is  going  on,  it  might  prevent  them  from  being  filled,  and  cause 
them  to  wither  or  waste  away,  giving  to  this  portion  of  the  enamel 
the  pitted  appearance  which  characterizes  this  variety.  In  other 
words,  the  secretion  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  enamel  being 
interrupted  for  a  short  time  the  horizontal  row  of  cells  in  the  enamel 
membrane,  into  which  it  should  be  deposited,  will  not  be  filled ; 
consequently,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  they  will  waste  away, 
leaving  a  circular  row  of  indentations  around  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
But  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  disease  has  run  its  course,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  earthy  salts  will  be  resumed;  and  unless  the  child 
experiences  a  relapse,  or  has  a  second  attack  of  disease,  capable  of 
interrupting  this  secretory  process,  the  other  parts  of  the  enamel  will 
be  well  formed. 

Some  writers  ascribe  the  formation  of  these  pits  in  the  enamel  to 
the  chemical  action  of  a  corrosive  fluid,  or  to  an  acidulated  condition 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  dental  sacs ;  but  they  have  evidently 
confounded  this  affection  with  erosion.  We  believe,  however,  it  almost 
always  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  some  eruptive  disease  or  catarrhal 
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fever  occurring  during  the  formative  process;  and  there  are  many 
facts  which  go  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  it  was  clearly 
traceable  to  measles,  scarlatina,  chicken-pox,  catarrhal  fever,  or  small- 
pox. It  may,  however,  occasionally  be  produced  by  other  constitu- 
tional diseases. 

The  third  variety,  so  far  as  our  observation  upon  this  subject  has 
permitted  us  to  form  an  opinion,  always  results  from  altered  or 
vicious  nutrition,  caused  by  disease  of  the  pulp  or  enamel  mem- 
brane, or  both,  during  the  secretion  of  the  dentine  or  enamel, 
according  as  one  or  both  are  affected.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  disease  in  the  dental  pulp  or  enamel  membrane  may  be 
produced  either  by  local  or  constitutional  causes,  or  both.  But  the 
information  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  cases  that  we 
have  seen,  concerning  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  that  of  the 
mouth  at  the  time  of  the  dentification  of  the  pulp  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  enamel,  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  have 
wished. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  following  interesting  case  of  dental 
atrophy  has  fallen  under  our  observation  : — 

Mrs.  C.  called  to  consult  us  concerning  her  daughter's  teeth, 
which,  from  congenital  defect,  presented  a  most  unsightly  appear- 
ance. The  girl  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  The  cut- 
ting edges  of  the  upper  central  incisors  were  badly  pitted  and  very 
rough;  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  had  a  transverse 
row  of  pits  passing  around  them,  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  below 
their  cutting  extremities.  Another  row  of  pits,  so  close  together  as 
to  form  a  rough  groove,  encircled  the  upper  central  incisors,  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  gum,  and  the  laterals  a  little  nearer 
their  cutting  edges;  the  lower  incisors  were  similarly  marked,  but 
not  quite  so  near  the  gum.  The  enamel,  near  the  second  transverse 
row  of  pits,  and  between  it  and  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth, 
was  thin  and  of  a  light-brown  color.  A  little  above  the  first  row, 
on  the  central  incisors,  were  two  or  three  brown  or  opaque  spots. 
The  first  permanent  molars  were  also  encircled  with  a  row  of  in- 
dentations, about  half-way  between  their  grinding  surfaces  and  the 
gums. 

On  inquiry,  we  learned  from  the  mother  that  the  child  had  a  light 
attack  of  measles  when  between  eleven  and  twelve  months  old,  of 
scarlet  fever  when  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  of  age,  and  dysen- 
tery at  about  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  month. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  three  varieties  of  defective  structure  on 
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the  same  teeth ;  and  the  occurrence  of  constitutional  diseases  about 
the  time  when  the  affected  parts  of  the  teeth  must  have  been  re- 
ceiving their  earthy  salts,  which  would  seem  to  establish  very  con- 
clusively the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  nature  of  this  affection  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  cure.  The 
treatment,  therefore,  must  be  preventive  rather  than  curative.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  such  diseases  as  are 
supposed  to  produce  it,  by  the  administration  of  proper  remedies. 
By  this  means  their  injurious  effects  upon  the  teeth  may,  perhaps,  be 
partially  or  wholly  counteracted. 

In  some  forms  of  this  affection  the  teeth  may  not  decay  more 
readily  than  others,  so  that  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  affection 
is  a  disfiguration  of  the  organs ;  but  in  others,  and  especially  in 
the  pitted  variety,  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  fillings  at  an  early 
age.  When  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  only  are  affected,  the 
diseased  part  may  sometimes  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
teeth. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ORIGIN  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE  TEETH  * 

Of  all  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  none  are  more 
curious  or  interesting  than  that  which  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  teeth.  In  obedience  to  certain  developmental  laws, 
established  by  an  all-wise  Creator,  it  is  carried  on  from  about  the 
sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  existence,  with  the  nicest  and  most 
wonderful  regularity  until  completed,  and  excites  in  the  mind  of  the 
physiologist  the  highest  admiration. 

From  small  papillse,  observable  at  a  very  early  period  of  foetal 
life,  the  teeth  are  gradually  developed,  and  as  they  increase  in  size, 
the  papillsB  assume  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  the  several  classes 
of  teeth  they  are  respectively  designed  to  produce.  Having  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  their  formation,  they  now  begin  to  dentinify,  first 
upon  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors,  the  apices  of  the  cuspids, 
bicuspids  and  eminences  of  the  molars;  from  thence  the  process 
is   continued    over  the  whole   surface  of  their   crowns,  until   they 

*  The  study  of  the  *'  origin  and  formation  of  the  teeth  "  should  begin  with 
the  '*  development  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face"  and  the  **  description  of 
the  mncoas  membrane,"  to  which  subjects  the  reader  is  referred. 
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become  invested  with  a  complete  layer  of  dentine ;  and  so  layer 
after  layer  is  formed,  one  within  the  other,  until  the  process  of 
solidification  is  completed.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  dentinal 
germ  or  papilla,  however,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  begins  to  form, 
and  when  the  enamel  organ  or  cord  has  acquired  the  appearance 
of  a  hood  .or  cap,  and  contemporaneous  with  this  change,  the 
dentinal  papilla  is  developed,  and  this  formative  operation  is  gone 
through  with  previously  to  the  completion  of  the  dentinification  of 
the  pulp. 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  loss  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  a  second  set  is  forming,  and  as  the  teeth  of  the  one  series  are 
removed,  they  are  promptly  replaced  by  those  of  the  other.  Thus, 
by  a  beautiful  and  most  admirable  provision  of  Nature,  the  first  set 
of  teeth,  intended  to  subserve  the  wants  only  of  childhood,  while 
the  jaws  are  too  small  for  the  reception  of  such  as  are  required 
for  an  adult,  are  removed  and  replaced  by  a  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  numerous  set. 

The  older  writers,  regarding  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  teeth  as  not  of  much  importance,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  hence  this  most  curious  and  interesting 
department  of  developmental  anatomy  has  remained,  until  recently, 
measurably  uncultivated.  Eustachius,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to 
notice  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  pre- 
vious to  their  eruption.  But  his  researches  were  confined  to  the 
examination  of  the  jaw  after  birth,  at  which  period  he  speaks  of 
having  discovered,  by  dissection,  the  incisors,  cuspids,  and  three 
molars  on  each  side,  in  each  jaw,  partly  in  a  gelatinous  and  partly 
in  a  solidified  condition.  He  also  discovered  the  incisors  and  cuspids 
of  the  permanent  set  behind  the  first. 

Eustachius  wrote  in  1563,  and  nineteen  years  later  Urblan  Her- 
mard,  a  French  anatomist  and  surgeon,  although  unacquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  former,  gave  a  very  similar  description  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  crowns  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  of  both  sets  in  the  jaws 
of  an  infant  at  birth.  He  represents  them  as  partly  bony  and  partly 
mucilaginous.  He  also  discovered  the  bicuspids  ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  find  the  molars  at  so  early  a  period  as  at  birth. 

The  researches  of  Albinus  threw  no  additional  light  upon  the 
manner  of  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  and  little  was  known  con- 
cerning the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  these  organs  until 
the  time  of  John  Hunter,  who  informs  us  that  in  the  alveoli  of  a 
foetus  of  three  or  four  months  "  four  or  five  pulpy  substances,  not 
very  distinct,  are  seen." 

Although  Mr.  Hunter  gives  a  more  minute  description  of  the  pro- 
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gresB  of  tbe  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws 
previously  to  their  eruption  than  any  previous  writer,  yet,  with  re- 
gard to  their  origin  and  appearance  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
development,  he  is  unsatisfactory.  Nor  do  the  researches  of  Jour- 
dain,  Blake,  Fox,  Cuvier,  Serres,  Delabarre,  Bell,  and  other  writers, 
throw  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  they  could 
not,  as  their  researches,  except  those  of  Mr.  Bell,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  commenced  at  periods  sufficiently  early  in  foetal  sub- 
jects ;  and  even  from  the  time  when  they  were  first  instituted,  the 
progress  of  the  organs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  traced  through 
the  subsequent  stages  of  their  formation  with  the  requisite  degree 
of  care  and  accuracy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  notice  the 
descriptions  given  by  these  authors  of  the  progress  of  the  formation 
of  the  teeth. 

The  theories  of  Arnold  and  Groodsir,  and  especially  the  latter, 
were  formerly  universally  accepted,  but  the  later  researches  of 
Waldeyer  and  Dursy  have  shown  them  to  be  erroneous,  and  the 
theory  of  Waldeyer  Is  now  generally  adopted.* 

Commencing  the  description  of  the  development  of  the  teeth  with 
the  condition  of  the  jaws  of  the  embryo  at  the  period  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  organs  which  compose  the  "  dental  follicle,"  namely, 
the  enamel  organ,  the  dentinal  germ  or  papilla,  and  the  follicular 
wall  or  sac,  there  is  at  an  early  period  no  trace  of  osseous  tissue  in 
the  lower  jaw,  the  maxillary  arch  having  within  its  component 
elements  a  symmetrical  cartilaginous  band,  which  extends  its  entire 
length,  as  far  as  the  frame  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  which  is 
known  as  ''  Mockers  cartilage."  This  cartilage  acts  a  transitory 
part  only,  until  osseous  tissue  is  developed,  when  it  disappears,  first 
by  calcification,  and  afterward  by  ossification.  (See  Development  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Head  and  Face.    Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.) 

As  regards  the  upper  jaw,  the  same  period  of  evolution  as  that  of 
the  lower  jaw  marks  the  union  of  the  maxillary  germs  with  the 
median  or  inter-maxillary  germs,  which  occurs  in  the  human 
embryo  about  the  fortieth  or  forty-fifth  day.    On  the  surface  or 


*  According  to  the  theory  of  Goodsir,  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  there  ap- 
pears a  continnonfl  open  groove  mnning  aronnd  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
jaws.  From  the  bottom  of  this  groove,  which  he  styles  the  primitive  dental 
groove,  there  arise  isolated  and  uncovered  papilloB  corresponding  in  number  to 
the  deciduous  teeth.  These  papillte  become  covered  in  by  the  deepening  of  the 
groove,  and  the  coming  together  of  its  two  edges  over  their  tops,  while  at  the 
same  time  transverse  septa  are  formed,  so  that  the  several  papillee  become  en- 
closed in  separate  follicles. 
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rounded   portion   of   the  tvo  maxillary  arches   thus   formed,  and 
which  later  constitute  the  alveolar  border  or  process,  a  depression 
or  groove,  called  the  "  dental  groove,"  appears, 
Fio.  66.  which,    however,   is    so     completely    filled     or 

"  heaped  up  "  with  a  bed  of  epithelial  cells  as 
to  form  a  protuberance  or  smooth  ridge,  desti- 
tute of  any  fold  or  depression  whatever. 

This  ridge  (Fig.  66)  is  composed  of  a  thick 

bed   of  epithelial  cells,  which,  however,  on  its 

sides  form  a  coat  of  a  few  rows  of  cells  only, 

and  does  not  include    any  other  well-defined 

.1,  B  mui  of  spitheiiam  tissue  uuless  it  be   some   vessels,  nerves,  and 

— ibe  "denui  ridg»;"  fc,  muacle-fibres  in  process  of  development. 

jroungar   liiyer  of  eplthe-  ^  1.1 

iiom;  E,  dMpst  Uyer  of  The  principal  structures  of  the  teeth  are 
epttheUum— the  prtamuio  derived  from  such  elements  as  compose  the 
•nunai  germ.  '    '  epithelial  Structure    and    the    tissues    beueath 

which  represcDt  the  corium  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  beneath  which  is  the  ossifying  Bubataoce 
of  the  jaw — the  enamel  being  formed  from  the  epithelium  which 
fills  the  dental  groove  and  constitutes  the  rounded  projection  or 
smooth  ridge,  and  the  dentine  and  cementum  (crusta  petrosa)  from 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Developjttent  of  tie  EnameL — First,  as  to  the  development  of  the 

enamel,  which  is  very  similar  la  that  of  the  hair  follicle.    About 

the  sixth  or  seventh  week  of  foetal  life,  the  epithelium  fills  the  groove 

Pio.  67. 


cuboid*)  Ufor,  torelng  oolun 


or  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  jaw  so  full  that  a  small,  rounded 
projection  or  ridge  is  formed,  from  the  under  sur&ce  of  which  a 
process  sinks  into  the  tissue  beneath,  the  outlines  of  which  resemble 
in  shape  the  letter  V  with  the  apex  slightly  inclined  toward  the 
inner  surface  (Fig.  67).  This  epithelial  process  or  band  is  simply  a 
prolongation   of  the  natural  covering  of   the  mouth,  which  sinks 
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into  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  jaw,  and  forms  for  itself  a  groove 
which  it  completely  fills,  and  is  composed  of  the  same  histological 
elements  as  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

When  this  epithelial  band  is  fully  formed  it  presents  two  surfaces, 
an  external  and  an  internal,  and  from  the  latter  a  process  is  given  off 
which  forms  the  epithelial  lamina.  This  epithelial  lamina  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  extending  over  the  entire  epithelial  band^  being  an 
inflection  of  the  band  itself,  aud  its  elements  are  the  same,  namely, 
polygonal  cells  inclosed  by  a  layer  of  prismatic  cells. 

The  "  dental  follicle,"  which,  as  was  before  stated,  consists  of  the 
enamel  organ,  the  dentinal  germ  or  papilla,  and  the  follicular  wall, 
is  developed   from  points  on  the 
iree    extremity   of  the    epithelial  Fio-  68- 

lamina.    These  follicles  appear  as 
small  tubercles  arranged  at  inter- 
vals  on    the   free   margin    of  the 
lamina,  and  correspond  in  number 
and  location  to  the  future  decidu- 
ous    teeth,    being     the    primitive 
germs  of  the  dental  follicles,  which 
retain   their    connection    with   the 
lamina  by  means  of  a  slender  cord, 
which  gradually  increases  in  length 
as  the  development  of  the  germ  at 
its     extremity     progresses.     This 
germ  constitutes  the  enamel  organ, 
while  the  neck  or  cord  in  its  pro- 
gressive lengthening  merely  serves  as  a  temporary  connection  with 
the  lamina.    This  germ  presents  a  spherical  form  in  its  early  stage 
(Fig.  68),  and  is  composed  of  an  external  layer  of  prismatic  cells 
(ameloblasts)  including  a  mass  of  polygonal  cells.    The  younger 
layer,  described  as  "  infant  cells,"  owing  to  the  active  cell-multipli- 
cation which  takes  place  at  the  point  where  the  epithelial  cord  for 
the  tooth  is  to  arise,  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue  beneath 
the  epithelium  in  the  form  of  a  pouch.     Some  contend   that  the 
cells  of  this  infant  layer  are  not  columnar,  but  are  oval  or  spheroidal. 
The  enamel  organ  at  about  the  fourth  month  of  the  development 
of  the  embryo  has  undergone  very  considerable  changes,  the  primi- 
tive polygonal  cells   which  compose  the    central   mass  or    middle 
R^on  of  this  Oi^n  have  been  transformed  into  stellate  bodies  dif- 
fering in  appearance  from  the  primitive  cells,  a  process,  however, 
which  is  confined  to  the  cells  of  the  enamel  germ,  and  which  does  not 
take  place  in  the  cells  of  the  epithelial  curd  or  lamina,  thus  affording 
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evidence  that  the  coDstitution  of  the  ODe  differs  from  that  of  the 
other. 

These  stellate  cella  (Fig.  69)  are  composed  of  a  central  nucleus  sur- 
rounded bj  a  traDspareut  or  finely  granular  mass,  nhich  miugles  vith 
the  neighboriDg  elements. 

They  occupy  at  first  only  the  centre  of  the  enamel  organ,  and  iJioee 
near  the  'periphery  preserve  their  priraitive  polygonal  form,  but 
Fio.  69. 


(DlIgnnililBUo,  rroin  Aay.)  or  the  ■tellM*  cclla. 


become  stellate  aa  the  oi^an  increases  in  size,  and  are  formed  from  the 
original  elements  composing  the  internal  mass  of  the  enamel  orgaD, 
being  epithelial  in  their  nature. 

After  a  time  the  base  of  these  8t«llate  cells  presents  the  regular 
prismatic  form  of  a  hexagon  (Fig.  70). 

During  this  modification  of  the  enamel  germ,  no  change  appears  to 
take  place  in  the  epithelial  lamina. 

The  primitive  enamel  germ  at  length  loses  its  original  spherical 
form,  and  becomes  somewhat  cylindrical,  pursuing  a  horizontal  course 
until  it  undergoes  a  considerable  increase  in  length,  when,  by  an 
abrupt  turn,  it  takes  a  vertical  direction  and  sinks  into  the  tissues  of 
the  jaw. 

During  such  a  progress  the  cord  acquires  a  length  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  jaw. 

After  the  epithelial  cord  has  changed  its  course  from  a  horizoDtal 
to  a  vertical  direction,  its  extremity  expands  and  assumes  a  club-shape, 
on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  the  polyhedral  cells  of  which 
its  greater  portion  is  composed,  and  also  of  the  prismatic  cells  that 
surround  it.  This  expanded  extremity  also  becomes  somewhat 
spherical,  and  its  upper  portion  corresponds  to  the  point  of  connection 
with  the  cord,  while  the  lower  portion  points  toward  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

This  condition  represents  a  fully  formed  enamel  organ,  which  is 
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the  first  trace  of  the  dental  follicle.  Very  soon  the  lower  portion  of 
the  enamel  organ  becomes  concave,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  cap  or 
hood,  although  still  retaining  its  connection  with  the  epithelial  cord. 
At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  enamel  organ  the  dentinal 
germ  or  papilla  makes  its  appearance. 

During  the  development  of  the  primitive  epithelial  cord,  lateral 
germs  similar  to  small  rounded  nodules,  in  the  form  of  varicosities, 

Fig.  71. 


>,  tplthillil  Iijen  of  muooiia  membrBne  llnlnf  mouth ;  b,  tmbrjimtl  carpuelH  of  dar- 
■■1  Uaue  of  Js*;  e,  budding  of  cord  oT  pormtuignt  tooth  Irom  cord  of  Ifmponrj  (ootb  ;  d, 
■Bwaal  argM  at  tcmponry  toMfa ;  a,  coluanuir  m  priiiaiidD  li^er  of  csIIb  from  vblob  uaolo- 
blHti  or  SDunsI  nlLi  uv  (brined ;  /,  dsDtino  gsrm  formfd  rrora  embrrontl  corpuiclH  of  darnutl 
ttiufli  ff,  commeDclns  OHiflcatton  of  iDferior  mailUi;  h,  V-ihaped  band,  naultlag  from  pn>- 
UftrUionorcellaof  CDboldit  la^er;  i,  daielopinaDt  of  ooDDecUio-llaiua  »J1>  from  ambrronal 
•erpnaclM,  fonnlog  mc  ahlch  iDcloat*  looth-fairn. 

make  their  appearance,  and  which,  according  to  Magitot,  resemble 
an  irregular  chaplet  or  chain.  These  lateral  germs  are  composed 
of  small  polyhedral  cells,  like  those  of  the  cord  itself,  with  walls 
formed  of  a  lajer  of  prismatic  cella  in  continuation  of  the  Malpig- 
hian  layer  of  the  epithelium.  From  these  lateral  germa  or  masses, 
at  a  later  period,  after  the  cord  is  ruptured,  epithelial  prolongations 
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The  primitive  cells  during  the  early  stage  of  evotution  present  the 
same  characteristics  on  all  parts  of  the  periphery,  but  as  sooa  as  the 
dentinal  germ  or  papilla  begins  to  appear  these  primitive  cells  on  the 
concave  surface  lengthen,  while  those  of  the  convex  surface  decrease 
in  size  until  they  disappear  entirely,  before  the  atrophy  of  the  enamel 
pulp;  and  those  of  the  internal  surface  remain  for  the  formation  of 
the  enamel  organ. 

Besides  increasing  in  length,  the  prismatic  cells  of  the  concave 
surface  of  the  enamel  organ  undergo  changes,  their  extremities, 
directed   toward  the  centre  of  the  enamel  organ,  forming  slender 

Fio.  72. 
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proceaaes,  which  either  unite,  or  are  continuous  with  filaments  from 
surrounding  cells,  which  constitute  the  portion  of  the  enamel  organ 
designated  as  the  stratum  intermedium.  The  stratum  intermedium 
consists  of  cells  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  are  intermediate 
in  character  between  those  of  the  bordering  epithelium  and  the 
stellate  reticulum,  being  branched,  but  leas  conspicuously  bo  than 
the  stellate  cells  with  which  they  are  continuous  un  the  one  haud, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  enamel  cells.  According  to  Waldeyer, 
Hertz  and  Hannover,  since  the  enamel  cells  may  be  frequently  seen 
connected  at  their  lower  extremities  with  the  cells  of  the  stratum 
intermedium,  a  multiplication  of  enamel  cells  from  the  cells  of  this 
stratum,  in  the  direction  of  tbeir  length,  may  be  admitted  to  occur. 
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Fio.  78. 


AccordiDg  to  Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  and  qaot«d  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Dean, 
"just  before  tfae  calcification,  and  even  before  the  odontoblaata 
make  their  appearance,  the  amelobiaato 
fprismatic  cells),  and  tbe  tissues  of  the 
pnlp  are  separated  by  a  well-marked 
double  pellucid  layer,  which  in  sections 
appears  as  a  double  band."  This  double 
band  is  represented  in  Fig.  73  by  the 
two  white  parallel  lines,  A  A,  the  npper 
one  being  the  tissue  which  is  identical 
with  tbe  merabrana  praformaliva  of  Hux- 
ley, while  the  lower  one  representa  the 
basement  membrcme  of  Ladd  and  Bow- 
man, and  tbe  memfrrana  praformaiiva  of 
Baschkow. 

AAer  the  epithelial  cells  are  changed 
into  hexagonal  prisms,  these  anastomose 
and  form  the  hexagonal  rods  character- 
isUc  of  iully  matured  enamel. 

The  epithelial  covering  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  enamel  remaius  distinctly 
perceptible,  and  after  the  eruption  of 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  this  layer,  which 
is  known  as  the  "dental  cuticle" — 
euliettla  dentis,  and  also  aa  "  Nasmyth's 
membrane,"  may  be  separated  from  the 
enamel  surfoce  beneath  it  by  strong  "'" 
acids,  when  the  hexagonal  depressions  of     biui 

enamel  prisms  are  apparent,  and  on  tbe  ^^;;™";';;;;  bJZ.Tm'™! 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  char-  bms.  (o  Tta*  d«Dtin<  buib  iMif. 
acteriatics  of  epithelium  appear.  Di«gr«iomM[t 

Dr.  J.  L.  Williams,  in  an  able  article  on  "  embryology,"  dissents 
from  tfae  opinion  of  Legros  and  Magitot  concerning  the  function  of 
the  manbrana  praformativa  of  Raschkow,  and  positively  denies  that 
it  has  any  modifying  influence  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  the  teeth  ;  and,  while  he  is  not  prepared  to  deny  in  loto  the  ex- 
istence of  this  membrane,  says  that  ao  examination  of  many  speci- 
mens &iled  to  discover  this  structureless,  transparent  tissue ;  and  he 
asks,  "  How  is  it  possible  that  the  odontoblasts,  which  are  more 
than  TiiVir  <>f  <">  ''X'h  in  diameter,  can  be  developed  in  a  membrane 
which  Beale  says  is  "  certainly  less  than  the  YnhifH  °^  ''^  '"'^^  ^'^ 
thickness."  Dr.  Williams  also  remarks:  "It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  so-called  ameloblasts,  or  enamel  cells,  are  formed  directly 
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from  the  layer  of  columDar  or  prismatic  epithelium  vhich  covers 
the  face  of  the  enamel  orgaa."  But  preceding  the  development  of 
the  enamel  cells,  the  origiDsl  prismatic  cells  break  up  or  divide 
into  round,  nucleated  corpuscles,  which  change  is  denominated  by 
Profeaaor  Heitzmann  and  Dr.  Atkinson  a  return  to  an  embryonal 
condition." 

Fio.  74. 

a. 


a,  connectlTe  tlaus  of  tooUi-su;  t,  upHtirj  tcshIi  cut  tnoBTenclr  and  longlludtDaflr, 
Uld  filled  wllb  blood^orpuKlea;  e.  nlkulum  of  eominel  orKin ;  d,  roDDd  sod  fist  Infer  of 
celli,  fonolug  the  BO-cttled  "Nura^tfa'i  membnaa  i "  a,  nmelobluta  or  eiwmal  cell*. 

"  From  these  embryonal  corpuscles  are  developed  the  enamel- 
formiog  cells,  aud  also  an  outer  layer  of  smaller  cells,  from  which 
is  formed  Xasmyth'a  membrane." 

The  same  author  also  regards  the  enamel  organ  as  a  "  true  secreting 
organ,"  and  that  the  material  for  the  formation  of  enamel  has  no 
other  evident  source. 

Development  of  the  Dentine. — As  the  epithelium  ia  undergoing  this 
peculiar  development  into  the  enamel  organ,  a  projection  of  the 
corium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fcetal  jaw  rises  up  to  meet 
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it  out  of  the  dental  groove.  This  projection  ia  the  deotioal  papilla  or 
germ,  which  is  described,  after  Dursy  and  Waldeyer,  as  a  ridge, "  the 
interveDing  parte  of  which  are  atrophied  so  as  to  leave  papillte  or 


i-Unua  celli  oF  looth-uc ;  i,  reticulum  of  eDund  orgsn.  In  thi*  dnwlnt  It  la 
MMi  thU  tha  Teticuium  hoMi  In  lu  muho  icrf  Urge,  kR,  gnnuUr  corpoKlea,  heretoroce 
known  H  tba  galatlnoDi  fluid  of  tbeensmelorgui;  e,  bratklnf  dairn  of  colnniDu  lajerot  calls 
lata  ainbrjoDiil  eorpniclai,  rrom  wblch  smelubluli  ire  daTalopad. 

germe  which  become  coated  all  over  by  the  enamel  organ,  and  thus 
the  saccular  stage  of  the  t«eth  is  produced,  the  papillse  which  are  to 
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form  the  bulk  of  the  teeth  being  coated  with  a  vascular  connective 
tissue,  isolated  b;  the  enamel  organ  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  growiug  (osseous)  tissue  of  the  fcetal  jaw." 

Duray,  according  to  Waldeyer,  says:  ",The  first  germ  of  tfae  den- 
tine appears  in  the  dental  aaceultu,  aa  a  dark  semi-lunar  area  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dental  groove — that  is  to  say,  of  the  enamel  germ — 
coetaneously  and  continuously  with  which  it  is  developed  along  each 
half  of  the  jaw.  At  certain  points  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  subsequent  teeth,  the  young  structure  develops  in  the  form  of 
papillffl,  projecting  against  the  enamel  germs,  while  the  remainder 
Fio.  76. 
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atrophies.  The  two  horns  of  the  semi-lunar  mass  (as  seen  in  section) 
extend  from  the  base  of  the  dental  papilla  some  distance  upward,  and 
embrace  the  dentine  germ  and  enamel  organ." 

According  to  Dr.  Sudduth,  the  epithelial  cord  does  not  penetrate 
the  underlying  tissue  searching  for  a  dentinal  papilla,  but  it  has  the 
power  to  superintend  the  difierentiation  of  a  papilla  fur  itself. 

As  the  dentinal  papilla  or  germ  increases  in  height,  it  assumee  a 
.slightly  obli<)ue  direction  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  follicle,  and 
at  the  same  time  becomes  constricted  at  its  base,  thus  forming  a 
neck  at  the  line  where  the  enamel  organ  is  reflected  back  upon  itself 
(Fig.  76). 
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The  follicular  wall,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  dental  follicle,  first 
appears  aa  a.  proceea  arising  from  the  base  of  the  papilla,  to  the 
neck  of  which  it  is  attached  like  a  slight  collar.    Its  development 
begins  as  soon  as  the  small  mass  which  constitutes  the  dentinal 
germ   assumes  a    hemispheric    form.     The  follicular  wall,  by  its 
gradual  upward  growth,  at  length  embraces  and  isolates  both  the 
enamel  organ  and    the   dentinal   papilla,  and  during  its  evolution, 
from  being  composed  of  embrjoplastic  elements,  by  degrees  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  distinct  laminated  membrane,  which   may  be 
separated  from  the  adjacent  tissue,  except  at  the  base  of  the  papilla 
to   which   it  remains  adherent.    According  to  both  Eolliker  and 
Huxley,  the  transparent  stra- 
tum   (manbrana   praformaHvd)  Fio.  77. 
which     invests     the     dentinal 
papilla   refiects  itself  back  on 
its  internal  surface,  and    thus 
lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
the  foUicalar  wall. 

Aa  the  evolution  of  the 
follicular  wall  progresses,  it 
closes  over  the  contents  of  the  ' 
dental  follicle,  which,  besides 
the  wall,  consist  of  the  enamel 
organ  and  the  dentinal  papilla; 
the  enamel  oi^n  being  sub- 
jacent to  the  folliculax  wall,  to 
which  it  conforms  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  the  ex- 
ternal face  of  the  organ  is  in 

relation  with  the  wall,  the  lower        a,  wait  of  th*  uc,  formed  of  coDDtrtlTe  tluu«, 

concave  face    is    in    immediate    *'"'  '"  """'  ■i™'""  o'  ■nJ  i"  iiian  «•;  », 

u/uu>T<3      avB      o  BiiiiQBlorg«ii,wlUi  In  pipill»rjHid  pMlBUl  Imjw 

contact   with    the  papilla.      The    of  «I1>;  e,  <{,  th«  entunel  TDimbnDBiDdenaiaal 

dentinal    papilla    occupies   the   P''™';*<i"W''«"ii'i/.^«uii«.™".d«pfi. 

,1  .  n    ■         l«rl««;  ^,  (.  Iranillion  of  th<  Will  of  Ihe  follicle 

lower  and  central  portion  of  the   loto  tha  ii»ue  of  tbe  deotui  germ. 
follicular  sac. 

The  enamel  organ  fills  the  entire  space  between  tbe  sac  wall  and 
the  papilla,  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  latter  in  a  rounded  margin 
which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  prisrnatic  cells  which  cover 
its  concave  and  convex  surfaces  (Fig.  77).  The  deotal  follicle  is  of 
an  ovoid  form,  and  varies  in  size  according  to  the  class  of  tooth  to  b% 
developed  from  it;  and  when  it  is  completely  formed,  it  remains 
inclosed  within  the  embryonal  tissues  of  the  jaws,  with  which  it  is  at 
firet  only  slightly  connected. 
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When  the  rupture  of  the  epithelial  cord  occurs,  it  loses  its  communi- 
cation with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  forms  no  connection  with  the 
maxillary  bone,  as  the  alveolar  processes  are  not  developed  until  a 
later  period. 

The  rupture  of  the  epithelial  cord,  which  brings  about  the  isolation 
of  the  dental  follicle  from  the  mucous  membrane,  is  due  to  the  upward 
growth  of  the  follicular  wall,  which  closes  over  the  top  of  the  enamel 
organ,  beneath  which  is  the  papilla,  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wall 
producing  compression  or  strangulation  of  the  cord  at  that  point.  At 
this  period  of  evolution,  the  saccular  stage,  the  dental  follicle  is  com- 
pleted, and  from  the  cells  of  the  dentinal  papilla  a  soft  matrix  of 
animal  matter  is  formed,  which  becomes  impregnated  with  calcare- 
ous matter  to  form  the  complete  dentinal  tissue,  while  in  the  interior 
of  the  cavity  of  the  dentine  cells  are  formed,  which  continue  to  form 
new  matrix  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  the  dentinal  papilla  has  become  coated  over  by  the  enamel 
organ,  and  the  saccular  stage  of  the  teeth  is  produced,  and  the  papillae 
have  become  separated  from  each  other  by  the  developing  tissue  of 
the  embryonic  jaw,  odontoblasts  (dentine  cells)  begin  to  form.  These 
odontoblasts  are  large  nucleated  cells  of  elongated  form,  containing 
numerous  processes  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  dentinal  papilla, 
which  at  that  early  period  consist  of  fine  fibrous  tissue  with  numerous 
cells. 

The  odontoblasts  send  out  processes  which,  as  they  develop,  calcify 
externally,  the  calcified  portion  forming  the  dentine,  and  the  uncalci- 
fied  part  the  dentinal  fibrillse,  and  the  lateral  branches  of  anastomosis 
whereby  the  tubuli  or  canals  of  the  dentine  anastomose.  The  remains 
of  the  odontoblasts  form  a  cellular  layer  which  constitutes  the  invest- 
ment of  the  pulp  lying  between  its  nerves  and  vessels  and  the  dentine. 
This  cellular  layer  is  known  as  the  "ivory  membrane" — membrana 
eboria  of  Kolliker. 

The  enamel  organ  is  non-vascular,  but  a  network  of  vessels  is  ftir- 
nished  to  the  follicular  wall  and  the  dentinal  papilla  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

At  the  period  when  the  epithelial  cord  is  ruptured,  the  cells  com- 
posing the  epithelial  lamina  become  greatly  increased  in  number, 
and  irregular  proliferations  or  "  buddings  "  occur,  which  wander  by 
different  courses  into  the  deeper  portions  of  the  embryonal  tissue. 
These  buddings  differ  in  form,  sometimes  in  that  of  cylinders  which 
ilBtain  their  connection  with  the  primitive  lamina;  but  frequently 
this  connection  is  absorbed,  and  an  epithelial  mass  is  set  free. 
Clusters  of  these  masses  occasionally  take  the  globular  form,  resem- 
bling those  in  the  lamina  itself,  but  frequently  they  become  absorbed 
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and  disappear  before  the  development  of  the  tooth  Ib  completed. 
At  the  time  the  abeorptiou  of  the  epithelial  lamina  is  taking  place, 
changes  precisely  analogous  are  transpiring  in  the  severed  epithelial 
cord. 

From  the  remains  of  this  cord  processes  are  given  off,  which  at 
timee  become  quite  numerous,  and  may  remain  almost  to  the  time  of 
the  eruptive  stage  of  the  tooth. 

The  direction  of  these  processes  is  toward  the  epithelium,  and 
they  consist  of  the  same  polyhedral  cells  as  the  cord  and  lamina, 
but   are  never  invested  with  prismatic  cells.      All    these  epithelial 

Fio.  78. 


proliferations  finally  disappear  by  ab^rption,  unless  some  such 
masses  may  become  detached  and  wander  into  the  deeper  tissues ; 
for  it  ie  considered  by  some  eminent  histologists  that  a  dentinal 
papilla  or  germ  may  originate  from  any  point  of  the  dentinal  sheet 
of  tissue  with  which  the  epithelial  mass  comes  in  contact,  and  that 
it  is  solely  through  the  influence  of  the  enamel  organ  upon  this 
tissue  that  the  development  of  the  dentinal  papilla  is  induced. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  epithelial  cord,  the  forma- 
don  of  the  secondary  follicle  of  the  permanent  tooth  begins.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  jaw  at  the  time  of  the  origin 
of  the  primitive  epithelial    cord.      Bone  first  makes  its  appearance 
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near  the  base  of  the  follicles,  forming  a  horizontal  layer,  aad  aepa- 
rating  the  groove  of  the  follicles  from  the  canal  reaerved  for  the 
vessels  and  nerves.  From  the  layer  or  floor,  lateral  procraees  arise 
aad  form  the  dental  groove,  in  which  the  follicles  remain  fi>r  some 
time  without  being  separated  by  transverse  partitions,  and  it  is  only 
after  the  development  of  the  ctowdb  of  the  teeth   has  commenced 

Fio.  TO. 
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that  bony  processes  are  thrown  across  the  groove,  forming  receptacles 
for  the  lodgment  of  each  follicle  with  an  opening  in  the  direction  of 
the  epithelial  surface  (Fig.  79). 

Development  of  Cementum  {Crwita  Pelrosa).- — There  appears  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  histologista  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  cementum.  Magitot,  in  1858,  and  again  Robin  and  Magitot,  in 
1861,  described  a  new  tissue,  which,  some  time  before  the  formation 
of  the  first  dentine  cap,  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  follicu- 
lar wall  and  the  organs  within  it — the  enamel  organ  and  the 
papilla — differing  from  the  other  tissues  in  color,  consistence  and 
structure,  and  upon  which  the  formation  of  the  cementum  de- 
pended. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kolliker,  Waldeyer,  Hertz,  Kollman,  and 
others,  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  membrane  or  tissue,  and  as> 
cribe  the  formation  of  the  cementum  (which  resembles  ordinary 
bone,  as  it  contains  canaliculi  and  lacunse),  to  a  periosteal  origin — 
that  it  is  developed  from  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  festal  jaw  by 
periosteal  ossification,  the  process  being  similar  to  that  of  bone  for- 
mation in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Oriffin  of  the  Permanent  TeetA.— While  Goodsir  held  that  the  folli- 
cles of  the  permanent  teeth  originate  from  a  fold  of  the  aac  of  the 
primitive  or  deciduous  follicle,  the  later  inveatigationa  of  KolHker 
and  Waldejer  have  shown  that  the  permanent  follicles  of  teeth  that 
have  deciduons  predecessors  arise  from  certain  prolongations  of  the 
primitive  epithelial  cord 

The  germ  of  the  permaneDt  follicle  originates  at  a  point  where  the 
primidve  epithelial  cord  merges  into  the  eaamel  organ  of  the  tem- 
porary tooth,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  cord  (see  Fig.  SO).  The 
permanent  cord  talcea  a  vertical  direction,  and  passes  between  the 
boD7    alveolar  wall   and    the 

primitive     follicle,    and    then  "^'      ' 

along  the  inner  or  lingual  face 
of  the  follicle,  its  elements  be- 
ing the  same  as  those  of  the 
primitive  cord. 

The  permanent  dentinal  pa- 
pilla or  germ  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  DBBeousdental  groove, 
where  it  soon  loses  its  con- 
nection with  the  primitive  fol- 
licle, though  still  retaining  its 
relation  with  the  epithelial 
lamina. 

The  primitive  follicle,  how- 
ever, by  the  severance  of  its 
cord  at  a  point  just  below 
where  the  germ  of  the  perma- 
nent or  secondary  cord  arises, 
loses  all  connection  with  the 
epithelial  lamina,  and  develops  ^' 
as  an  independent  body  or  or-  ''^ 

gan.  £  coid  or  bsurjeon  a 

The  sinking  of  the  follicle  of  iwl"'  •''•rB  lU  »pirulaD  from  tbo  ptlmltiT.  cord  1. 
,,  ■    ■      .i_      ■  b«lng.ff*cl*l;a,  MBcliel'i  artllifrediniliitalied  bj 

the  permanent  tooth    is  soon   ,b«rpiioii-.  b.  bow  of  theji";  e.  (upperj  daoui 
followed  by  the  entire  series  of  »""'7.  C""')  ■'"""i  ner..;  d.  .puheiium ;  b. 

]  I'll.  ..     •         orlKtnillTiliocordof  the  tamporvrr  fq^llcle.  but  now 

phenomena  which  characterize  .beVupropor^of  tbop.rn.«,.nToi... 
the  growth  of  every  dental  fol- 
licle ;  and  while  the  permanent  follicle  is  being  developed,  the  remains 
of  the  ruptured  primitive  cord  which  continues  to  be  attached  to  the 
primitive  follicle  are  subject  to  that  "  budding  "  process  which  invari- 
ably commences  at  the  moment  this  cord  is  severed — about  the  fourth 
month,  or  quiciiening  period.  The  direction  of  the  permanent  cord 
being  vertical,  its  length  is  governed  by  the  height  of  the  alveolar 
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border  and  the  directioQ  of  the  primitive  follicle.  When  atnlcing 
into  the  substance  of  the  jan,  the  permanent  cord  always  assumes  % 
spiral  form,  and  to  such  a  d^ree  that  it  can  be  readiljr  distinguished 
from  the  primitive  cord,  as  this  latter  is  never  so  distinctly  spiral  in 
form  AS  the  former. 

This  spirality  of  form  peculiar  to  the  permanent  cord  Is  occa- 
sioned by  the  greater  distance  this  cord  must  traverse  in  the  more 
Fio.  81. 
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ft,  bone  of  Iht  >w;  d.  oitl  cpltbellum;  f,  •nimel  orgio;  JT,  danUI  bulb;  f,  dlbrli  oftba 
eord  of  >  pemiinent  folltcle;  JT,  JC,  spidennml  globulx.  Follicle  tor  tba  penuDaat  tooUi  con- 
□ecLed  *ith  tba  dtbrit  of  lu  oonl,  K, 

developed  tissues  of  the  jaw,  to  permit  the  permanent  follicle  to  ac- 
complish its  passage  to  a  point  under  the  temporary  tooth,  and  thus 
prevent  the  stretching  of  the  cord  and  the  disturbance  of  the  parts 
with  which  the  cord  and  enamel  organ  are  connected.  The  spiral 
nature  of  the  cord  continues  from  its  origin  towards  iu  termination  in 
a  rounded  or  club-shaped  enlargement,  similar  to  that  of  the  extremity 
of  the  primitive  cord,  this  enlargement  representing  the  enamel  organ 
of  the  permanent  tooth. 
At  the  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  permanent  follicle  when  the 
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dentinal  papillsB  becomes  unicaspid  for  the  incisors  and  canines,  and 
multicuspid  for  the  molars,  the  permanent  epithelial  cord,  which  has 
already  been  for  some  time  severed  from  the  primitive  cord  and 
follicle,  also  loses  its  connection  with  the  permanent  follicle,  and  has 
no  communication  afterwards  with  the  epithelial  lamina.  This  sever- 
ance is  soon  followed  bj  the  separation  of  the  permanent  cord  into 
fragments,  which,  as  was  before  stated,  bud  and  lengthen  in  different 
directions,  and  become  mingled  and  confounded  with  those  of  the 
primitive  cord,  anastomosing  with  them  to  form  a  sort  of  plexus. 
Finally,  all  these  epithelial  masses  atrophy  and  disappear. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  development  of  the  permanent 
teeth  that  have  temporary  predecessors.  But  the  origin  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  that  appear  back  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and  have  no 
deciduous  predecessors,  is  entirely  different. 

The  first  permanent  molar,  the  follicle  of  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  the  fifteenth  week  of  embryonal  life,  and  only  a  few 
days  after  the  greater  number  of  those  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  and 
yet  does  not  erupt  until  about  the  sixth  year,  originates  directly  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelial  cord  from 
which  penetrates  the  foBtal  tissue  in  a  region  where  no  follicle  has 
preceded  it 

The  second  permanent  molar  originates  from  an  outgrowth  of  the 
epithelial  cord  of  the  follicle  of  the  first  permanent  molar,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  twenty  anterior  permanent  teeth,  but  differing  in 
the  direction  of  its  course.  While  the  teeth  derived  from  the  tempo- 
rary follicles  pass  over  the  lingual  face  of  the  latter  to  a  position 
beneath  them,  that  of  the  second  permanent  molar  takes  a  horizontal 
direction  for  some  distance,  and  then  by  an  inflection  takes  its  posi- 
tion at  the  posterior  side  of  the  follicle  of  the  first  molar,  where  it  is 
developed  in  a  line  with  those  anterior  to  it  (Fig.  54). 

The  origin  of  the  third  molar  or  wisdom  tooth  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  second  permanent  molar,  as  the  epi- 
thelial cord  that  forms  its  enamel  organ  emanates  from  the  cord  of 
the  second  permanent  molar.  Hence  we  find  the  cord  of  the  first 
permanent  molar  originating  from  the  epithelium;  that  of  the 
second  permanent  molar  from  the  cord  of  the  first  permanent 
molar ;  and  that  of  the  third  molar  from  the  cord  of  the  second 
permanent  molar. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  whose  extensive  researches  in  dental  histology  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  "  although  the  epithelial 
cords  of  the  twenty  anterior  permanent  teeth  generally  arise  from 
those  of  the  temporary  follicles,  yet  they  do  sometimes  emanate 
directly  from  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane." 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  secondary  or  permanent  epithelial  cords 
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m&y  originate  from  either  the  primary  cord,  the  temporaty  follicle, 
or  the  epithelial  lamiua.  The  follicles  of  the  teraporary  teeth  are 
developed  during  the  period  between  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
month  of  gestatioo  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year — withia 
forty-two  months — while  the  folIicleB  of  the  permanent  teeth  require 
a  much  longer  time  for  their  evolution.  It  would  eeem  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dentinal  papilla  acts  aa  an  organic 
mould  upon  which  the  elements  of  the  enamel  are  coated,  but 
Magitot  asserts  that  as  the  epithelial  cord  which  represents  the 
future  enamel  organ  always  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  papilla, 
Fio.  82. 
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which  is  never  formed  until  the  ,cord  has  advanced  a  certain  dis- 
tance, this  cord  decides  not  only  the  place  of  genais,  but  the  /orm 
and  function  of  the  corresponding  tooth.  According  to  Dursy,  a 
dentine  germ  or  papilla  may  be  developed  from  any  point  of  the 
semi-lunar  area  which  is  found  below  the  enamel  oi^n  as  soon  as 
such  a  point  is  reached  by  this  organ,  and  the  dentine  germ  de- 
pends upon  the  course  which  the  enamel  organ  takes.  For  example, 
if  the  epithelial  cord  of  a  canine  should  take  an  unnatural  course, 
so  as  to  come  in  coutact  with  the  dentinal  tissue  at  a  point  between 
the  bicuspids,  the  canine  would  be  developed  between  those  teeth; 
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hence  it  seems  reaaonable  to  conclude  that  the  enamel  organ  deter- 
mines the  form  and  character  of  the  future  tooth. 

Although  the  proliferationa  or  buddings  of  the  reraaiuB  of  the 
epithelial  cord,  after  its  severance  from  the  enamel  organ,  usually 
disappear  hj  absorption,  jet  it  is  possible  that  some  such  masses, 
meetiug  with  dentinal  tissue,  may  became  the  enamel  organs  of  super- 
numerary teeth. 

THE  DENTAL   PCLP. 

The  pulp,  occupying  the  pulp-cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  is 
the  shrunken  condition  to  which  the  tooth-germ,  or  dentinal  papilla, 
is  permanently  reduced  after  it  has  normally  accomplished  the  work 
of  den  Unification,  and  affords  the  vascular  and  nervous  supply  of  the 
dentine.  In  the  development  of  the  dentine-den tinification,  the  tbickeo- 

FiQ.  88.  Pig.  84, 


ing  of  the  dentinal  wall  ia  produced  by  the  primary  single  layer  of 
odontoblasts,  and  this  thickening  is  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
pulp-cavity,  but  of  the  pulp  itself,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size 
as  the  dentine  increases  in  bulk.  The  dental  pulp  is  an  exquisitely 
aenaitive,  highly  vascular  substance,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  en- 
veloped in  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  apparently  structureless  mem- 
brane, continuous  with  the  alveolo- dental  periosteum,  and  adherent 
to  the  walls  of  the  pulp-cavity.  Thia  is  designated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bell  "the  proper  membrane  of  the  pulp,"  and  by  Purkinj6  and 
Raschkow,  "  the  preformative  membrane ; "  because,  in  the  formation 
of  the  dentine,  the  deposition  of  earthy  salts,  according  to  these 
authors,  commences  in  it. 

The  pulp,  according  to  the  two  last- mentioned  authors,  is  com- 
posed of  minute  globules.  Schwann  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
globular,  nucleated  cells,  with  vessels  and  nerves  passing  between 
them,  the  cells  having  the  same  radical  course  as  the  fibres  of  the 
dentine.  According  to  the  microscopic  observations  of  Mr.  N'ae- 
10 
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myth,  it  is  priDcipally  compoeed  of  minute  vesicular  cells,  varyiDg 
in  size  from  the  t«n-thou8&ndth  to  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch  In 
diameter,  disposed  in  concentric  layers;  these,  when  macerated, 
have  an  irregular,  reticulated  appearance,  and  are  found  to  be  inter- 
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spersed  with  granules,  the  parenchyma  being  traversed  by  vessels 
having  a  vertical  direction.  See  Figs.  83  and  84,  copied  from  Mr. 
Naarayth. 

Mr.  Tomes  describes  it  as  consisting,  from  ite  earliest  appearance, 
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of  a  series  of  nucleated  cells,  united  and  supported  by  plasma ;  also, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  dentine,  of  delicate 
areolar  tissue,  occupied  by  a  thick,  clear,  homogeneous  fluid  or  plasma. 
The  pulp  is  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  fumiabed  by  the 
trunk  which  enters  its  base.  The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  are 
dlUributed  throughout  its  entire  substance,  forming  a  capillary  net- 
work which  terminates  in  loops  upon  its  surface. 

Three  or  more  arteries  enter  at  the  apical  foramen,  and  supply  the 
pulp,  dividing  into  branches,  which,  after  pursuing  a  parallel  course, 
form  a  capillary  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  cells  of  the  ni^m- 
braita  ebaris,  or  ivory  membrane.  The  nerves  of  the  pulp  enter 
the  apical  foramen  by  one  large  and  three  small  trunks,  and,  like 
the  arteries,  pursue  at  first  a  parallel  course,  and  then  form  in  the 
bulb  a  rich  plexus  beneath  the  membrana  eboris.  The  nature  of  the 
terminations  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
pulp  is  yet  uncertain.     Magitot  states  ^°-  **■ 

tbat  he  has  fully  satisfied  himself  that 
the  nervea  become  continuous  with  the 
blanched,  somewhat  stellate  cells,  which 
form  a  layer  beneath  the  odontoblasts, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  these  cells, 
with  the  odontoblasts  themselves.  Con- 
cerning  this,  Mr.  Charles  Tomes  remarks : 
"  If  this  view  of  their  relation  to  the 
nerves  be  correct,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
dentine  would  be  fully  accounted  for 
without  the  necessity  for  the  supposition 
that  actual  nerve  fibres  enter  it,  for  the 
dentinal  fibrils  would  be,  in  a  measure, 
themselves  prolongation  of  the  nerves." 

The  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the 
pulp  is  represented  in  Fig.  85,  copied 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and 
made  from  an  injection  preparation  of  an 
upper  central  incisor.  The  communica- 
tion of  the  arteries  with  the  veins  by 
means  of  a  series  of  looped  capillaries, 
presenting  a  densely  matted  appearance 

upon   the  surface,  is   beautifully  repre-        the  hkrvis  or  tbk  pvLpor  ur 
sented.     The  nerves  of  the  pulp  have  a     °^™  "Du-i^""'  ""'""='' 
very  similar  arrangement  in  their  distri- 
bution, having  apparently  looped  terminations  (Fig.  86).    Kolliker 
describes  the  pulp  as  consisting  of  an  indistinctly  fibrous  connective 
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tissue,  containing  many  dispersed,  rounded  and  elongated  nuclei,  with, 
occasionally,  narrow  bundles  somewhat  like  imperfect  festal  connect- 
ive tissue  filled  with  a  fluid  substance.  Immediately  beneath  the 
structureless  membrane  in  which  these  tissues  are  enclosed,  there  is  a 
layer  composed  of  many  series  of  cells,  cylindrical  or  pointed  at  one 
end,  with  long  and  narrow  nuclei,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  pulp,  like  a  cylinder  of  epithelium.  This  layer  is 
described  as  being  from  two  to  four  one-hundredths  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. These,  in  regular  series  proceeding  internally,  become  less  and 
less  distinct ;  "  but  the  cells,  without  losing  their  radial  arrangement, 
are  more  intermixed,  and  pass  finally,  by  shorter  and  rounder 
cells,  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  into  the  vascular  tissue 
of  the  pulp.''  His  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  pulp  is  similar  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  and 
Mr.  Tomes. 

The  dental  pulp  undergoes  considerable  change  in  advanced  age, 
diminishing  in  size  by  its  progressive  calcification. 

Further  degeneration  shows  an  atrophied  condition  of  the  odonto- 
blastic layer,  and  coincidently  with  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  cellular  elements,  an  increase  of  the  fibrillar  connective  tissue. 
At  last  the  capillary  system  becomes  obliterated,  according  to 
Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  "by  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  (efiusion 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  substance)  in  the  larger  vessels,  the  nerves 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  pulp  becomes  a  shrivelled, 
unvascular,  insensitive  mass." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TOOTH  STRUCTURES. 


Enamel. — With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  the  dental 
follicles  have  their  origin  in  a  cord  which  emanates  from  the  epithelial 
layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  These  cords  arise 
directly  from  a  process  of  the  oral  epithelium,  those  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  which  succeed  the  deciduous  ones,  being  outgrowths  from  the 
primitive  cords.  Concerning  the  cords  of  the  other  permanent  teeth, 
those  for  the  first  molars  originate  directly  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  remaining  ones  from  the  cords  of  the  pre- 
ceding molars.  The  enlarged  extremity  of  the  cord  constitutes  the 
enamel  organ  of  the  future  dental  follicle.  (See  Origin  and  Formation 
of  the  Teeth.) 
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When  the  enamel  is  first  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  dentinal 
papilla,  it  is  of  a  chalky  appearance,  and  afterward  attains  the  glossy 
hardness  by  which  it  is  characterized,  with  a  white  appearance,  like 
porcelain.  ^ 
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At  1,  2,  S|  the  erooked 
crevices  between  the  hex- 
agonal fibres  are  more 
strongly  marked. 

In  color  it  is  rather 
consists  of 


A  SIDB  VIBW  OF   THB   BNAM BL  FIBRB8  ; 
MAGNIFIED  800  TIMBS. 

1,  The  enamel  fibres;  2,2,  traasTerse  striae 
upon  them. 


The  enamel  forms  a  smooth,  dense  layer  en- 
veloping the  crown  of  the  tooth  as  far  as  the 
neck,  where  it  insinuates  itself  between  the 
cementum  and  dentine.  It  is  thickest  on  the 
cutting  edges  and  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  tapering  to  a  thin  edge  at  their  necks, 
translucent  than  white.    The  analysis  of  enamel 


Calcimn  Phosphate, 85.8 

Calciam  Carbonate, .  8.0 

Calciam  Fiaoride, 3.2 

Magnesiam  Phosphate, 1.5 

Sodium  SalU, 1.0 

Animal  Matter  and  Water, 1.0 

Von  Bibra  gives  the  following : — 

Adult  Adult 

Man.        Woman. 

Calcium  Phosphate  and  Fluoride,         .                 .    89.82  81.68 

Calcium  Carbonate, 4.87  8.88 

Magnesium  Phosphate,         ,                                 .1.84  2.55 

Other  salts, ,.        .88  .97 

Cartilage, .3.89  5.97 

Fat, 20        a  trace 

«  

Organic, 8.59  5.97 

Inorganic, 06.41        94  08 


Enamel  consists  of  hexagonal  or  polygonal  fibres  or  rods  arranged 
in  waved  lines  perpendicularly  to  the  dentine.    Those  fibres  or  rods, 


^«  flgiire  li  mcrelf  loMnded  to  >faa*  ih«  geotrnl 
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Pio-  89.  eituated  on  the  moat  promi- 

nent part  of  the  crown,  Br& 
arranged  id  a  vertical  di- 
rection; those  upon  the 
side  are  placed  horizontally, 
whilst  the  intermediate 
fibres  present  all  degrees 
of  obliquity.  Aa  these  fibres 
necessarily  diverge  from  tbe 
dentinal  to  their  free  sur- 
face, the  upper  space  thus 
BL  FKOM  TBB^ji^sTicinNo  BUBPArG  OF  ogcaaioned  must  be  filled  by 
the  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  fibres  from  within  out- 
ward or  by  the  addition  uf 
supplemental  fibres. 
,  The  latter  asau  m  ption  Mr. 

Tomes  thinks  the  cowect 
one,  although  difficult  of 
demonstration.  The  enamel 
rods  are  marked  by  trans- 
verse strife,  which  indicate, 
according  to  Mr.  Beale,  tbe 
successive  layers  of  calcifi- 
cation, and  are  much  more 
strongly  pronounced  in 
some  specimens  than  in 
others,  being  most  markedly 
so  in  the  enamel  of  un- 
healthy subjects. 

Upon  opening  a  dental 
sac  from  a  fcetal  jaw,  inter- 
posed between  tbe  inner 
surface  of  tbe  sac  and  the 
coronal  surface  of  tbe  tooth, 
a  semi-fluid,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance will  be  found,  com- 
posed of  nucleated  cylin- 
drical columns  with  more 
or  less  spherical  nucleated 
cells  enveloped  in  fluid. 
Similar  columns  will  be 
V  EHiHEL  found  on  the  inner  surface 

thadtotiui  tubd,         of  the  sac     Tfais    is  the 
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enamel  organ,  or  enamel  pulp,  and  from  it  the  cells  found  in  the 
gelatinous  fluid  have  become  separated.  Columns  of  a  like  kind 
are  also  found  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel.  When  the  tooth 
makes  its  way  through  the  gum,  and  before  it  has  suffered  from 
friction,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  a  mem- 
brane-like surface  may  be  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  enamel, 
which  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  on  one  side  of 
''columns  of  the  enamel  pulp,  and  on  the  other  of  decalcified 
enamel  fibres,"  joined  end  to  end,  but  easily  separated  at  the  point 
of  junction. 

This  membrane,  to  which  Mr.  Nasmyth  first  drew  attention,  is 
described  as  the  persistent  dental  capsule;  but  Mr.  Huxley  thinks 
it  is  identical  with  the  membrana  prseformativa. 

The  enamel  differs  from  dentine  in  its  greater  density ;  the  much 
earlier  period  at  which  entire  calcification  takes  place ;  the  absence, 
except  in  abnormal  conditions,  of  any  uncalcified  portions;  the 
direction  in  which  calcification  progresses ;  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
least  constant  of  the  dental  tissues.  In  pathological  conditions  irreg- 
ular cavities  are  sometimes  found  in  the  enamel  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  dentine,  and  in  such  cases  the  dentinal  tubes  may  com- 
municate with  them  (Fig.  92).  In  some  cases  the  dentinal  tubes 
may  enter  the  enamel,  but  this  condition  is  more  common  to  some 
animals  than  to  the  human  subject.  '*  It  is  more  frequently  absent 
than  present  in  the  teeth  of  the  class  of  fishes;  it  is  wanting  in 
the  entire  order  Ophidia  among  existing  reptiles ;  and  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  teeth  of  the  Edentata,  and  many  cetacea  among  mammals." 
(Owen's  "Odontography,"  xxiv.) 

Dentine. — With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the 
dentine,  the  first  step  in  this  process  is  the  development  of  the 
odontoblasts,  which  have  the  same  relation  in  the  development  of 
the  teeth  as  osteoblasts  have  in  the  formation  of  bone.  The  odonto- 
blasts are  large  nucleated  cells,  of  elongated  form,  provided  with 
numerous  processes  developed  from  the  dentinal  papilla,  which  at 
that  early  stage  consists  of  fine  fibrous  tissue  containing  many  cells. 
The  odontoblasts  send  out  processes,  which,  as  they  develop,  become 
calcified  externally,  the  calcified  portion  forming  the  dentine,  and 
the  uncalcified  part  the  dentinal  fibrillse,  and  the  lateral  processes 
the  branches  of  anastomosis  through  which  the  tubuli  or  canals  of 
the  dentine  communicate. 

The  remains  of  the  odontoblasts  themselves  form  the  investment 
of  the  pulp,  situated  between  its  nerves  and  vessels  and  the  den- 
tine, a  cellular  layer  known  as  the  membrana  eboris,  or  ivory  mem- 
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brane  of  KoUiker.  (See  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Teeth.)  The 
dentine  is  deposited  around  the  fibrils  of  the  odontoblasts,  the  latter 
occupying  a  position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
dentine,  the  deposition  being  in  the  protoplasm  which  is  found  in 
interspaces  between  the  fibres.  Lime  salts  being  deposited  in  the 
protoplasmic  basis-substance,  the  odontoblast,  as  the  process  of 
secretion  proceeds,  becomes  enclosed  in  a  thin  spherule  of  formed 
material,  known  as  "  calcoglobulin,'' "*"  and  the  dentine  substance  or 
tissue  assumes  the  form  of  a  homogeneous  mass,  traversed  by  tubes 
which  contain  the  dentinal  fibrils. 

The  greater  portion  or  body  of  every  tooth  is  composed  of  den- 
tine, which  is  a  yellowish- white,  semi-transparent,  hard,  elastic 
substance,  and  intermediate  in  consistence  between  the  enamel  and 
the  ceroentum.  In  a  normal  condition  the  dentine  is  never  exposed, 
being  covered  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth  by  the  enamel,  and  in  the 
root  by  the  cementum. 

In  a  fresh  specimen  the  human  tooth  is  found  to  consist  of  62 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  organic  salts,  28  per  cent,  of  tooth  cartilage 
(organic  matter),  and  10  per  cent,  of  water. 

Berzelius  gives  the  following  analysis  of  dentine : — 

Calcium  Phosphate, 62.00 

Calcium  Carbonate, 5.50 

Calcium  Fluoride, 2.00 

Magnesium  Phosphate 1.00 

Sodium  Salts, 1.50 

Gelatin  and  Water, 28.00 

Von  Bibra  gives — 

Calcium  Phosphate  and  Fluoride, 67.54 

Calcium  Carbonate, 7.97 

Magnesium  Phosphate, 2.49 

Salts, 1.00 

Fat, 58 

Cartilage,  20.42 

While  the  organic  basis  of  the  matrix  of  dentine  is  similar  to  that 
of  bone,  yet  it  is  not  identical,  being  of  firmer  consistence,  and  does 


*  Calcoglobulin  is  a  term  applied  to  a  thin  layer  of  partially  calcified  tisBuei 
found  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  tissue  in  the  development  of  bone, 
dentine,  or  cementum. 
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not  field  gelaUne  when  boiled.  A  fresh  section  of  dentine  presents 
a  eatiny  Kspect,  but  when  submitted  to  the  microscope  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  mulUtude  of  fine  tubes,  known  as  the  denlinat  tubuli, 
with  an  micrtvbular  gubrianee. 
These  minute  tubes  permeate 
the  entire  structure  of  the  den- 
tine, their  direction  varying  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  tooth. 
Each  tube  origioateB  by  an  open, 
circular  mouth  or  orifice  upon 
the  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity, 
where  it  runs  toward  Che  peri- 
phery of  the  denlJne  in  a  direction  usually  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  juBt  before  reaching  which  it  divides  into  branches. 

Proceeding  in  a  wavy  and  radiated  manner  throughout  every 
portion  of  the  dentine  to  its  periphery,  these  tubes,  although  gen- 
erally terminating  at  that  point,  in  some  instances  extend  beyond 

Fio.  S2. 


«,  denUiMl  flbna  or  lube*;  b,  InWrglobolir  iptCM,  bkTlng  tb«  tppfknno  of  tb«  Joe 
■oua;  c,  inullar  iDMrflobiiUir  >|MieM:  d,  commeBeemant  o(  th<  cemaiitiim,  witb  due 
•DilidoH  tofctber;  t.llMlamuUmi/.laeiimM;  ;,  cuiIb. 


and  encroach  upon  the  enamel  or  upon  the  cementum.  When  the 
latter  is  the  case,  they  may  communicate  witb  the  canaliculi  and 
lacunse. 

Toward  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  when 
occlusion  is  received,  these  tubes  have  a  vertical  direction,  and  a 
horizontal  direction  when  the  pressure  of  adjoining  teeth  has  to  be 
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resisted ;  and  thus  the  shock  of  occlusion  and  pressure  is  more 
generally  distributed  over  the  entire  tooth  structure.  These 
deatioat  tubes,  instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  course,  describe 
curves,  the  longer  ones  less  abruptly  defined  than  the  others, 
and  are  termed  "  primary  curvatures,"  the  latter  being  more 
oommon  to  the  crown  than  to  the  root.  The  secondary  curva- 
tures, although  amaller  than  the  primary,  are  much  more  numer- 
ous. The  coincidence  of  the  'primary  curvatures  of  adjoining  den- 
tinal tuhes,  or  the  presence  of  rows  of  what  are  known  aa  "inter- 
globular spaces "  (Fig.  92),  may  occasion  a  striated  or  laminated 
appearance  of  the  dentine,  the  lines  thus  formed  being  at  nearly 
right  angles  with  the  tubes  and  known  as  the  contour  lines  of 
Owen.  They  proceed  in  an  arched  manner,  somewhat  parallel  to 
each  other. 

The  dentinal  tubes  are  cemented  together  by  a  anb-granular 
matter,  radiating  from  the  cavity  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth.  From 
these  tubes  branches  are  given  off  in  great  number  in  the  roots  and 
as  the  enamel  approaches  the  dentinal  sur&ce.  In  the  crown  these 
branches  are  few  in  number.  They  anastomose  freely  with  each 
other  and  with  the  superficial  dental  tissues.  They  terminate  in 
loops  or  are  lost  in  the  enamel.  By  their  extension  into  the  super- 
ficial dental  tissuea  a  close  union  ia  formed  between  them  and  the 
dentine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  tissue  is  developed  from 
a  distinct  formative  pulp.  Kolltker  thought  these  tubes  contained 
clear  fluid  in  the  fresh  state.  In  the>  dried  preparation  they  are 
empty,  and  are  readily  permeated  by  colored  fluid.  These  facts 
p,g  93  give  rise  to  the  opinion,  that 

their  sole  purpose  was  the  con- 
duct of  nutrient  fluids.  Mr. 
Tomea,  however,  following 
Nasmyth,  objected  to  this  the- 
ory on  purely  physiological 
grounds.  The  extreme  senst- 
tiveness  of  an  exposed  coronal 
TUHiNATioH  OF  *  DEXTCNAT.  TDBE  IN  THE  HiDOT  surfkce  from  which  a  portiou 
OF  TUK  DRHiiKR-HuiiiB.  of  euamel   has  been  broken ; 

the  fact  that  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  carious  dentine  the 
sensitiveness  was  found  to  be  greatest  just  beneath  the  enamel; 
and  furthermore,  that  when  the  pulp  was  broken  up  or  destroyed 
by  escharotics,  this  sensibility  was  lost,  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  dentine  depended  on  its  connection  with  the 
pulp,  and    to   suppose   that   these   tube-contents  might  be  in  some 
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Fio.  94. 


A  yBA GHENT  OF  DBHTIKR, 

a,  through  which  run  the 
softer  fibrils,  e,  which  seem  to 
be  contlnuouB  with  the  odonto- 


way  associated  with  the  sensibility  of  the  structure  in  which  they 
were  found,  serving  to  establish  connection  between  it  and  the 
pulps,  to  which  supposition  fluid  contents  opposed  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  Led  by  this  train  of  reasoning  to  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  tubes,  he  found  "  each  dentinal  tube  tenanted  by  a 
soft  fibril,  which,  after  passing  from  the  pulp  into  the  tube,  follows 
its  ramifications,  and  (Tomes's  Dental  Surgery,  827)  that  these 
fibrils  may  be  traced  into  the  dentinal  pulps."  Professor  Kolliker 
and  M.  Lent  had  previously  seen  processes 
extending  from  the  "  peripheral  cells  of  the 
dentinal  pulp,"  but  had  supposed  them 
"  organisms  for  the  development  of  the  den- 
tinal tubes."  Mr.  Tomes  was  unable  to  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  the  fibrils  ter- 
minated in  the  pulp,  whether  by  cells  or  by 
any  communication  with  nerves;  but  does 
not,  therefore,  question  the  function  he  has 
assigned  them,  since,  when  their  connection 

with  the  pulp  is  cut  oflT,  all  sensibility  is  lost    blast  cells,  b  (after  Dr.  Lionel 

to  the  dentine.  He  adds:  "  It  is  by  no  means  ^^^^ 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  are  actually  nerves 
before  allowing  them  the  power  of  communicating  sensation. 
Many  animals  are  endowed  with  sensation  which  yet  possess  no 
demonstrable  nervous  system;''  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  demonstrate  nerves  in  the  human  body  so 
numerous  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  at  every  prick  of  a 
needle  the  point  must  touch  a  nerve  fibre.  Again,  the  greater 
sensibility  of  the  dentine  immediately  beneath  the  enamel  is  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  the  law  which  refers  to  all  nerves  the 
greatest  sensibility  at  their  terminal  extremities.  Mr.  Tomes  also 
thinks  "the  foregoing  facts  will 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
dentinal  fibrils  are  subservient, 
not  only  to  sensation  in  the  den- 
tine, but  that  they  are  also  the 
channels  by  which  the  nutrition 
of  this  tissue  is  carried  on,"  and 
argues  very  forcibly  that  they  do 

convey    nutrient    fluids,    from    the     **°»*  'heaths,  and  beyond    these   again  the 
-  ,  ,  ,  1,1.    flhrils  (after  Boll). 

fact  that  the  tubes  are  capable  of 

undergoing  structural  change,  and  that  the  fibrils  may  also  become 

calcified  at  their  distal  extremities,  and  that  the  calcifying  material 


Fig.  96. 


SRCTION  OF  DKKTINK, 

From  the  edge  of  which  hang  out  the  den- 
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must  be  derived  from  the  pulp,  reaching  the  place  of  deposit 
through  the  fibrile.  Differing  in  this  from  Dr.  Beale,  who,  vhilst 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Tomes  as  to  the  presence  of  these  fibrils,  which 
be  has  himself  succeeded  in  demonstrsting,  is  of  the  opiaion  that 
the  so-called  dentinal  tubes  "are  not  tubee,  nor  are  they  canals  for 
the  transition  of  nutrient  substances  dissalved  in  fluids."  He  coo- 
aiders  these  fibrils  as  simple  germinal  matter  communicating  with 
the  germinal  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  and  that  the  tubes 
are  the  formed  material  of  this  fibrillar  germinal  matter.  "The 
wall  of  the  tubes  with  the  matter  between  the  tubes  corresponds  to 
the  'wall'  of  an  ordinary  cell,  or  to  this  and  the  intercellular 
substance  (my  formed  material),  and  the  central  parts  of  the  con- 
tents with  the  nuclei  (my  germinal  matter).  If  you  look  at  the 
tissue  of  the  pulp  just  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the 
'"'  dentine    you    find    a   number  of  oval   maaaes  of 

germinal  matter  colored  intensely  red  by  carmine. 
These  are  nearly  equidistant,  and  separated  from 
I   each  other  by  a  certain  quantity  of  material  which 
is   very   faintly  colored,  and    in    cases  where   the 
solution  was  not  very  strong  it  remained  color- 
less.    This    colorless    matrix  is  continuous  with 
the  intertubuUr  or  dentinal  tissue,  while  the  in- 
tensely  red  germinal   matter,  or,  rather,  a  pro- 
longation from  it,  extends  to  the  dentinal  tubes." 
't^uoTthT^m"    (Beats  on  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Tissaea, 
TiHtL    TUBULi    oT    155.)     Dr.  Bcale  admits  that  the  dentinal   tubes 
^Lig'^^na'   *    ^°  convey  nutrient  fluids,  but  conteuds  that  they 
HtgniiicdBsodiuns-    Were  uot  designed   for  that   purpose.    He  says: 
un,  ihooingthairnu-   « ^  j^  t|,g  formation  of  bone  already  described, 
spaces  or  pores    are    left,  through   which  nutri- 
ent matter  passes  toward  the  germinal  matter.    In  this  way  very 
fine  channels  result,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  dry  tooth  passing 
from  one  dentinal  tube  to  the  other."     (Structure  and  Growth  of 
Tissue,  167.) 

The  dentinal 'fibrillEe  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  processes  of  the  odontoblasts,  after  the  latter  become 
I6ng  and  narrow,  attaining  considerable  length. 

The  formation  of  dentine  begins  about  the  fourth  month  of  foetal 
life,  at  the  summit  of  the  papilla.  The  superficial  portion  of  the 
crown  is  first  formed,  and  afterward  undergoes  no  alteration  in  size, 
alt  subsequent  growth  taking  place  on  the  surface  adjacent  to  the 
dentinal  pulp.     The  growth  of  the  root   takes  place  from   above. 
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downward  into  the  aleveolus  destined  to  receive  it.  Placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp,  between  it  and  the  dentine 
already  formed,  or  before  any  dentine  is  formed,  is  situated  a  layer 
of  '* elongated  cylindrical  bodies  or  cells,  with  nuclei"  somewhat 
resembling  nucleated,  columnar  epithelium.  With  regard  to  the 
exact  share  taken  by  the  pulp  in  the  formation  of  dentine,  Kolliker 
says  a  layer  of  cells  forming  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  pulp  are 
immediately  concerned  in  its  formation.  He  says,  that  from  the 
base  of  the  dental  sacs  the  denial  pulp  proceeds,  rich  in  vessels,  and 
finally  also  in  nerves,  with  a  non- vascular  external  portion.  The 
hitter  is  bounded  by  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  the  mem- 
brana  prseformativa  (Raschkow),  which  has  no  further  relation  to 
the  formation  of  the  tooth.  Beneath  this  lie  cells  of  0.016  to  0.024"' 
in  length,  and  0.002  to  0.0045  in  breadth,  with  very  beautiful  vesicu- 
lar nuclei,  and  distinct  single  or  multiple  nucleoli.  They  are 
arranged  close  together  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pulp,  like  an 
epithelium,  though  not  so  closely  defined  as  it  would  be,  but  gradu- 
ally passing,  at  least  apparently,  by  smaller  cells  into  the  paren- 
chyma. In  vascular  pulps  an  additional  boundary  line  may  be 
traced,  inasmuch  as  the  capillary  loops  in  which  the  vessels  ter- 
minate do  not  penetrate  between  the  cylindrical  cells,  but  end  close 
to  one  another  upon  their  inner  surfaces,  so  that,  considering  that 
the  dentine  is  produced  by  the  cells  in  question,  we  might  be  justi- 
fied in  terming  them  the  dentinal  membrane  or  membrana  eboris.  The 
internal  portion  of  the  pulp,  he  thinks,  consists  of  a  granular  matrix, 
subsequently  becoming  more  fibrous,  and  that  when  ossification  of 
the  dentine  begins  numerous  vessels  are  developed,  and  a  little  later 
numerous  nerves  also  make  their  appearance.  According  to  this 
observer,  it  is  "  only  the  most  external  epithelium-like  layer  of  cells," 
and  not  the  entire  pulp,  which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  den- 
tine,  and  these  maintain  a  constant  thickness  *^  by  the  elongation  of 
the  original  cells,  accompanied  by  a  continual  multiplication  of  their 
nuclei."  He  does  not  consider  that  the  "  same  cell  suffices  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  dentine,"  but  that  new  cells  may  from  time 
to  time  be  formed;  and  denies  that  the  whole  pulp  is  progres- 
sively changed  intp  dentinal  cells,  and  thinks  its  only  purpose 
\b  to  support  the  vessels  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  dentinal 
cells,  from  which  alone  the  dentine  is  formed,  by  the  gradual  re- 
ception of  calcareous  salts.  (From  ''Tomes's  Dental  Surgery," 
388.) 

M.  Lent  refers  the  formation  of  the  dentinal  tubes  to  a  ''  series  of 
delicate  processes  extending  from  the  dentinal  pulp,"  to  which  Kdl- 
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liker  assents,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  a  single  cell  may  generate 
an  entire  tube.  He  also  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  intertubular 
substance,  which  he  believes  to  be  "  excreted  by  the  cells  in  common, 
without  structural  relation  to  individual  cells  or  their  prolonga* 
tion." 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Beale  is,  that  on  the  dentinal  sur- 
face of  a  tissue  lying  on  the  pulp  are  found  certain  "  cells  like 
columnar  cells,"  which  are  in  relation  with  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  pulp  into  which  they  send  prolongations,  and  that 
from  these  cells  alone  is  developed  the  dentine,  agreeing  in  so  much 
with  KoUiker  and  Lent,  but  does  not  hold  with  them  that  the 
'*  canals  are  direct  processes  of  the  whole  dentinal  cells,"  nor  that 
the  intertubular  substance  is  a  direct  secretion  from  the  cells.  His 
views  are,  briefly,  that  these  cells  or  "  elementary  parts  **  are  situated 
on  the  surface  of  the  pulp ;  that  they  consist,  as  cells  do  everywhere^ 
of  germinal  matter  and  formed  material,  and  that  the  so-called  in- 
tertubular substance  is  but  the  oldest  part  of  the  formed  material, 
in  which,  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  mineral  matter,  the  dentine 
is  formed ;  growth  taking  place  here,  as  elsewhere,  from  within  out- 
ward, from  nuclei  or  germinal  matter  to  cell-wall  or  formed  material, 
while  calcification  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the 
oldest  and  most  distant  formed  material  toward  the  germinal  matter. 
We  have  said  calcification  takes  place  gradually,  probably  during 
the  life  of  the  individual  or  until  the  pulp-cavity  is  obliterated; 
hence  we  have  a  central  mass  of  germinal  matter,  the  so-called 
dental  fibrils,  surrounded  by  calcified  formed  material,  giving  rise 
to  a  tubular  appearance,  the  dental  tubes;  and  since  the  calcifying 
process  takes  place  from  without  inward,  the  germinal  matter  is 
made  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  attenuated  fibre  gradually 
enlarging  as  it  approaches  the  pulp.  Upon  this  fibrillar  mass  the 
calcifying  process  continually  encroaches,  until  the  so-called  tube 
is  obliterated.  Until  this  is  •  accomplished,  however,  the  germinal 
matter  must  be  nourished  and  mineral  matter  must  be  conveyed  to 
its  most  distant  part  for  deposition,  and  if  this  conduct  of  nutrient 
fluid  constitutes  a  claim  to  the  name,  they  may  still  be  called 
tubes. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Tomes's  inability  to  trace  any  communi- 
cation between  this  fibrillar  matter  and  the  nerves  of  the  pulp, 
such  connection  must  be  supposed  to  exist — Prof.  Christopher  John- 
ston, of  Baltimore,  succeeded  in  tracing  nervous  communication 
with  the  dentine — and  to  it  we  must  refer  the  sensibility  of  this 
tissue. 
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Oq  account  of  the  tubes  diridiug  into  minute  branches,  as  thej 
approach  the  anrface  of  the  dentine,  they  appear  to  end  in  very  fine- 
pointed    eztremiliee.    Some    of 
these  tubes  anaetomoee  with  the  F'"-  *'■ 

branches  of  others,  forming 
loops  near  the  periphery,  while 
others  terminate  deeper  in  the 
timue.  The  ioner  waits  of  the 
tubes  surrounding  the  fibrillfe 

coDBtitute  the  dentinal  sheaths,  ; 

which  are  apparently  of  fibrous 
structure.  i 

The  inltrtubutar  tuauc  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the 
earthy  constituents  of  the  den- 
tine, and  under  the  microscope 
presents  a  granular  appearance. 

What   are   known   as   tnter- 
globvlar  tpaeet  are  indicators  of         i»TEBou>BOLiR  sPACts  w  dimtike. 
arrested     development    of   the  p,a,  gg, 

dentinal  tissue,  and  are  not 
considered  to  be  normal. 
These  spaces  are  dark  and 
irr^ular,  and  are  most  com- 
monly observed  -a  little  dis- 
tance below  the  surfoce  in 
a  discolored  and  imperfectly 
developed  tooth;  they  have  a 
ragged  outline.  According  to 
Bodecker,  soft,  living  plasm  is 
found  in  the  smaller  interglob- 
ular spaces. 

According  to  Krause,  dentine 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.080, 
and  contains  less  earthy  matter  Fnm  tha  not 

than  the  enamel,  but  more  ani- 
mal substance,  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress  of  caries  when 
the  dentine  is  exposed. 

Cemehtdm. — Cementum  is  developed  from  the  deeper  tissues  of 
the  f(Bt&l  jaw,  precisely  like  bone  is  produced  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  periosteal  ossification.  It  contains  canaliculi  and  lacunce, 
and,  according  to  Salter,  Haversian  canals  in  the  thicker  portion. 

It  is  not  so  dense  aa  the  dentine,  and  approaches  more  nearly  in 
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character  true  bone,  which  is  necessarjr  in  order  that  the  tooth  maf 
be  tolerated    hj  the  more  highly  vitalized  structures  in   relation 
with  it. 
The  analysis  of  ceinentum  is  as  follows :  — 

C&lcium  Phosphate  and  FlDOride &8.TS 

Calcium  Carbonate T.22 

Magneaiam  Phosphate 0.99 

Salts, 0.82 

Cartilage, 81.S1 

Fat 0.9S 

The  Cemeot,  or  Onuta  Petrosa,  ia  the  most  highly  organized  of  the 
dental  structures.  It  covers  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  encroaching 
slightly  upon  the  crown,  where  it  overlaps  the  enamel.  Its  purpose 
is  to  bind  the  teeth  securely  in  the  alveoli,  forming  the  vital  bond 
between  the  bone  and  the  commonly  unvaacular  constituents  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  thickest  about  the  terminal  part  of  the  root,  gradually 
thinning  as  it  approaches  the  crown.  According  to  Mr.  Tomes,  "  its 
structural  character  depends  upon  the  amount  of  tiseue  present." 
In  the  thicker  parts  the  canaliculi  are  seen  aoastoiDOSing  freely  with 
each  other,  and  establishing  vascular  relatioDS  between  the  several 
lacunm;  and  they  "occasionally  become  connected  with  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  dental  tubuli."  This  communication,  though 
doubted  by  many  observers,  Mr.  Tomes  considers  demonstrated 
"  beyond  cavil "  by  preparations  in  his  possession.  Haversian 
canals,  as  was  before  remarked,  are  also  found  in  very  thick  sections 
of  cementum ;  but  M.  Morel  is  of  opinion 
Fio.  99.  that    these  canals  are   only  found  where 

— ■- cementum  has  been  morbidly  developed ; 

but  Mr.  Tomes  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  says  that  where  two  roots  are  united 
by  cementum  a  vascular  canal  will  not 
unfrequently  be  ibund  in  it,  and  that 
this  appearance  "  ia  not  necessarily  an 
evidence  of  disease."  The  lacunn  and 
canaliculi  of  cementum  are  distributed 
UCTWi  or  cRmumiM,  lengthwise     around     the    root,    those    in 

Which   niiniiiuDlclUi  with   the  =  ,     ,  .  ,    ',    , 

tRminiiKiDoitiMdendnsi  tuba,  proximity  to    the    dentmc    joining    with 
the    terminal    branches    of  the    dentinal 
tubuli,  while  those   upon    the  external  surface  radiate  toward  the 
investing  membrane. 

By  such  a  provision,  even  afler  the  devitalization  and  removal  of 
the  pulp,  the  vitality,  not  only  of  the  cementum,  but  of  the  dentine 
of  the  teeth,  is  maintained. 
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From  irritaUon  of  the  dental  periosteum  the  cementum  often  be- 
comes hypertrophied,  the  adection  being  known  as  "  dental  exoetoeis." 
Cementuni  contains  more  animal  matter  than  the  dentine,  and  becomes 
very  sensitive  when  expoeed  by  the  recession  of  the  gum  about  the 
neck  of  the  tooth. 

Ostbo-Dehtine. — Osteo  or  secondary  dentine  is  a  suhstance  par- 
taking more  of  the  nature  of  cementum  than  of  ordinary  dentine, 
as  it  poesesses  no  true  dentinal  tubes,  but  canals  similar  to  the 
canaliculi  of  bone.  It  is  generally  formed  in  the  teeth  of  persons 
of  advanced  age,  where  the  pulp-cavity  is  very  much  diminished  in 
uze,  and  it  also  forms  a  protection  against  the  exposure  of  the  pulp 
of  the  tooth  which  has  been  denuded  of  its  natural  tissues  by 
mechanical  abrasion,  the  action  of  caries,  or  by  fracture.  In  other 
cases  secondary  dentine  is  deposited  in  isolated  nodules  scattered 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  dental  pulp,  which  may  unite  and 
form  larger  masses  and  become  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  pulp- 
cavity.  Some  of  these  masses  are  occasionally  penetrated  by  blood- 
vessels and  surrounded  by  concentric  laraellie,  like  the  Haversian 
canals  of  bone. 

The  dividing  line  between  F'o-  iW. 

the  primitive  and  secondary 
formations  of  dentine  is  char- 
acterized by  numerous  irregu- 
lar spaces  and  globular  con- 
tours, while  deeper  in  the 
mas*  of  lately  formed  second- 
ary dentine  tubes  or  canals 
may  exist. 

Not  infrequently,  however, 
the  toboli  of  secondary  den- 
tine are  arranged  in  a  very 
irregular  manner,  either  "  in 
tufts  or  in  bundles,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  reference  to 
points  of  radiation,"  Osteo- 
dentine  is  also  usually  very 
transparent,  on  account  of 
this  tisane  being  devoid   of  BBraRDiBr  dkhtikk, 

lijtht  -  refracting      tubes,     its      FUltnir  up  dd*  of  tha  cornu»  of  tha  pulp  eailtj. 
°  °  From  m  humin  molar  aabolad  bj  oirlaa, 

caaatB  being    so  completely 

filled  up  with  the  secondary  deposit  that  they  permit  Che  transmis- 
sion of  light.     The  tubuli  of  normal  dentine  are  frequently  filled 
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with  a  secondary  deposit,  especially  in  the  roots  of  teeth,  and  to 
which  the  name  ''homy  dentine"  has  been  given.  The  formation 
of  secondary  dentine  appears  to  depend  upon  irritation  of  the  pulp, 
of  long  continuance  but  restricted  as  to  degree,  and  during  the 
time  "that  the  slow  conversion  of  the  organ  is  taking  place  the 
dentinal  fibrillsB  also  become  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter 
and  solidify." 


PART   SECOND. 


DENTAL  PATHOLOGY,  THERAPEUTICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Busoeptibility  of  the  human  body  to  morbid  impressions 
differs  in  different  individuals.  In  some,  its  functional  operations 
are  liable  to  derangement  from  the  most  trifling  causes ;  in  others 
they  are  less  easily  disturbed.  Nor  do  the  same  causes  always  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  Their  effects  are  determined  by  the  tendency 
of  the  organism  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  part  on  which  they 
act;  both  with  regard  to  constitutional  and  local  disease,  this  is 
true  of  the  organism  generally,  and  of  all  its  parts  separately  con- 
sidered, but  of  none  more  than  the  teeth,  gums  and  alveolar  pro- 
ceaaes.  The  teeth  of  some  persons  are  so  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  corroeive  agents,  as  to  become  involved  in  general  and  rapid 
decay  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  gums ;  while  those  of  others, 
though  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  remain  unaffected  through  life. 
A  similar  difference  of  susceptibility  also  exists  in  the  parts  within 
which  these  organs  are  contained. 

With  the  teeth  these  differences  of  susceptibility  to  morbid  im- 
pressions are  implanted  in  them  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  and 
are  the  result  of  the  different  degrees  of  perfection  in  which  this 
process  is  accomplished.  In  proportion  as  these  organs  are  perfect, 
is  their  capability  of  resisting  the  action  of  destructive  agents  in- 
creased, and  as  they  are  otherwise,  it  is  diminished.  This  is  true  of 
every  part  of  the  body ;  but  as  the  teeth  are  formed,  so  they  con- 
tinue through  life,  if  not  impaired  by  disease,  except  that  they 
gradually  acquire  a  very  slight  increase  of  density,  whereby  their 
liability  to  caries  is  correspondingly  lessened. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  may 
be  innately  delicate  or  imperfectly  developed,  and  afterward  become 
firm  and  strong,  or  be  at  first  healthy  and  well- formed,  and  subse- 
quently become  impaired ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  undergo  these 
changes,  is  their  susceptibility  to  disease  increased  or  diminished. 
But  the  teeth  are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws,  either  physical  or 
vital,  that  regulate  the  operations  of  the  other  parts  of  the  animal 
economy.  Not  only  the  manner  of  their  formation,  but  their  dis- 
eases, also,  are  different  The  other  tissues  of  the  body,  not  except- 
ing the  osseous,  are  endowed  with  recuperative  powers,  whereby  an 
injury  is  repaired  by  their  own  inherent  energies ;  but  the  teeth  do 
not  possess  such  attributes. 

Assuming  these  propositions  to  be  true — and  that  they  are, 
especially  those  with  regard  to  the  teeth,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
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— it  becomes  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  discover  the 
signs  by  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  organism  to  disease 
may  be  determined.  But  to  do  this,  except  in  so  far  as  the  teeth, 
gums  and  alveolar  processes  are  concerned,  is  not  our  present 
object ;  yet,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  certain  constitutional  and  local 
tendencies  indicated  by  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  teeth  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

M.  Delabarre  affirms  that,  by  an  inspection  of  the  teeth,  we  can 
ascertain  whether  the  innate  constitution  is  good  or  bad,  and  our 
own  observations  go  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  opinion;  but,  as 
this  author  adds,  these  are  not  the  only  organs  that  should  be 
interrogated.  The  lips,  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  should  also  be  examined,  to  discover  the  health  of  the  organism, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  original  condition  of  the  constitution  has 
undergone  any  change. 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  closely  observ- 
ing the  appearances  met  with  in  the  mouth,  may  be  skeptical  with 
regard  to  the  information  that  may  thus  be  derived ;  but  those  who 
have  studied  them  with  care  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are, 
in  many  instances,  more  certain  and  accurate  than  any  which  can 
be  obtained  from  other  physical  appearances.  For  example:  the 
periods  of  the  dentinification  of  the  different  classes  of  both  sets  of 
teeth  being  known,  we  are  able  to  infer  whether  the  innate  constitu- 
tion be  good  or  bad,  from  the  physical  condition  of  these  organs; 
for,  as  the  functions  of  the  organism  are  at  this  time  healthily  or 
unhealthily  performed,  will  they  be  perfect  or  imperfect,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  their  texture  be  hard  or  soft. 

It  is  well  known  to  writers  on  odontology,  that  the  teeth  of  the 
child,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually  resemble  those  of  its 
parents;  so  that  when  those  .of  the  father  or  mother  are  bad  or 
irregularly  arranged,  a  similar  imperfection  is  generally  found  to 
exist  in  those  of  the  oflspring ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  the  result  of  the  transmission  of  some  con- 
stitutional impairment,  whereby  the  formative  operation  of  these 
organs  is  either  disturbed  or  prevented  from  being  effected  in  a  per- 
fect and  healthy  manner.  The  quality  of  the  teeth  of  the  child, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  health  of  the  mother,  and 
the  aliment  from  which  it  derives  its  subsistence.  If  the  mother 
be  healthy,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  child  of  good  quality,  the 
teeth  will  be  dense  and  compact  in  their  texture,  generally  well- 
formed  and  well-arranged,  and  as  a  consequence  less  liable  to  be 
acted  on    by  morbid  secretions   than    those   of   children  deriving 
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their  being  from  unhealthy  mothers,  and  subsisting  upon  aliment  of 
a  bad  quality.  Temperament,  also,  exercises  an  influence  upon  the 
functional  operations  of  the  body. 

The  Temperament  in  Relation  to  Vie  Teeth. — ^Before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  individual  conditions  or  qualities 
known  as  temperaments.  The  word  temperament  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  tempero,  "to  mix  together,"  and  implies  the  constitution  as 
determined  by  the  predominance  of  certain  constituents  of  the  body. 
For  among  the  ancients  it  was  supposed  that  the  manifestations  of  the 
functions  were  tempered  or  so  determined  by  the  predominance  of  any 
one  of  the  three  humors  then  recognized,  namely :  blood,  lymph,  bile, 
and  atrabilis,  or  black  bile.  Dunglison,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary, 
defines  the  temperaments  to  be  those  individual  differences  which 
consist  in  "  such  disproportion  of  parts,  as  regards  volume  and  activity, 
as  to  sensibly  modify  the  whole  organism,  but  without  interfering  with 
the  health ; "  in  other  words,  a  physiological  condition  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  are  so  regulated  as  to  impress  certain 
characteristics  upon  each  individual.  Others  contend  that  these 
individual  differences,  "  though  they  can  scarcely  be  called  morbid, 
yet  certainly  give  a  proclivity  to  disease  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  temperaments." 

Dr.  James  W.  White,  on  this  subject,  remarks :  "  Temperament 
may  be  defined  as  a  constitutional  organization,  depending  primarily 
upon  heredity — national  or  ancestral — and  consisting  chiefly  in  a 
certain  relative  proportion  of  the  mechanical,  nutritive,  and  nervous 
systems,  and  the  relative  energy  of  the  various  functions  of  the  body — 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  and 
nervous  systems.  The  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  brain — 
digestion,  assimilation,  respiration,  circulation,  and  innervation — are 
all  factors  in  the  differentiation  of  temperament;  and  according  to 
the  congenital  predominance  of  one  or  the  other,  and  the  relative 
activity  of  these  Unctions,  is  the  modification  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  which  determines  his  position  as  to  temperament.  Each* 
temperament  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  indication  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  one  or  another  of  these  systems,  and  of  relative  functional 
activity. 

"A  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  different  systems  is  rarely  if  ever 
presented  in  any  individual.  One  having  a  balance  of  all  the  tem- 
peraments would  be  temperamentless,  or  of  no  special  temperament. 
It  is  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  decide  positively  to  which  variety  a 
special  case  belongs,  the  several  temperaments  being  combined  and 
blended  in  such  ever-varying  proportions.  Not  infrequently  the 
indications  are  even  contradictory,  and  the  blending  of  several  tem- 
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peraments  requires  a  nice  discrimination  to  define  the  admixture. 
The  primary  elements  of  temperament  are  susceptible  of  such  mani- 
fold combinations ;  the  determining  forces  are  so  complex,  and  our 
knowledge  of  their  comparative  values  is  so  limited,  that  no  rule 
can  be  given  which  will  not  fail  in  numerous  instances  to  apply  in 
all  respects  to  individual  cases ;  but  that  there  is  a  general  relation 
between  constitutional  qualities  and  external  signs  does  not  admit  of 
question. 

''  Temperaments  are  readily  divisible  into  four  basal  classes — bilious, 
sanguineous,  nervous,  and  lymphatic ;  then  again  into  sub-classes  of 
mixed  temperaments — a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  primary 
divisions.  In  these  combinations  one  or  other  of  the  so-called  basal 
temperaments  predominates,  and  a  compound  term  is  used  to  express 
the  complexity,  a^,  for  instance,  the  nervo-bilious,  signifying  that  the 
bilious  base — the  foundation  temperament — is  qualified  by  an  admix- 
ture of  the  nervous  element,  and  so  throughout  the  series.  Twelve 
varieties  of  temperament,  in  addition  to  the  four  basal,  may  thus  be 
designated  by  the  combination  in  pairs  of  the  original  four.  The 
admixture  of  the  peculiarities  of  three  or  of  all  four  of  the  basal 
temperaments  results  in  what  are  denominated  respectively  ternary 
and  quaternary  combinations,  which  call  for  nice  discrimination  in 
diagnosis ;  but  even  such  complexities  are  registered  in  the  size,  form 
and  color  of  the  dental  organs." 

The  sanguineous  temperament  is  characterized  by  a  fair,  ruddy 
complexion,  yellow,  red  or  light  auburn,  or  light-brown  hair,  a  good 
class  of  teeth,  a  full  muscular  development,  large,  full  veins  and 
active  pulse,  indicating  an  abundant  supply  of  blood,  and  warm 
extremities,  all  showing  perfect  health,  and  in  females  a  tendency  to 
voluptuousness.  The  mind  is  hopeful  and  elastic,  yet  at  the  same 
time  fickle  and  volatile,  with  little  determination  and  perseverance. 
Although  indicating  perfect  health,  yet  in  this  temperament  diseases 
are  prone  to  assume  the  acute  form,  and  speedily  run  their  course 
either  to  recovery  or  a  fatal  termination. 

The  bilioua  temperament  is  characterized  by  a  preponderance  of 
bile,  indicated  by  a  dark  or  sallow  countenance,  black  hair,  generally 
luxuriant,  a  slow  or  moderate  circulation  of  the  blood,  shown  by  a 
hard,  strong  pulse,  dark  eyes,  strong  teeth,  with  a  yellow  tinge  over 
the  entire  crown ;  and  the  body,  instead  of  the  roundness  of  form 
peculiar  to  the  sanguine  temperament,  is  angular;  wanting  in  ease 
and  grace  of  manner ;  there  is  restlessness,  but  at  the  same  time 
great  force  of  character  and  quickness  of  perception  and  power  of 
will.  The  digestive  organs,  however,  are  more  liable  to  derange- 
ment than  in  other  temperaments,  indicating  some  defective  action 
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in  these  organs ;  the  liver,  of  course,  being  the  principal  one  affected, 
and  necessitating  the  use  of  mercury  as  a  stimulus. 

The  lymphatie  temperament  is  characterized  by  a  predominance 
of  lymph  or  phlegm  in  the  system ;  and  persons  possessing  it  have 
a  general  softness  or  laxity  of  the  tissues,  the  proportion  of  the 
fluids  being  too  great  for  that  of  the  solids,  the  lymphatics  and  ab- 
sorbents not  acting  so  thoroughly  as  to  prevent  the  cellular  tissue 
from  being  filled  with  humors ;  so  that  there  is  a  want  of  sensi- 
bility. The  complexion  is  fair,  but  not  ruddy,  and  the  hair,  either 
light  or  dark,  is  not  luxuriant,  but  thin  and  straight.  The  eyes  are 
light,  generally  blue,  the  circulation  feeble,  and  the  pulse,  as  a  con- 
sequence, weak,  and  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system.  The  skin  is 
pale,  flabby,  and  moist,  and  the  body  is  heavy  and  rounded,  while 
the  teeth,  although  they  may  often  appear  comparatively  good,  yet 
are  sensitive  and  not  highly  organized.  Although  the  expression 
denotes  a  want  of  activity,  yet  there  is  a  clear  and  active  mind, 
characterized  by  prudence  and  sound  judgment  without  enthusiasm. 
Owing  to  the  predominance  of  lymph,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dropsy 
and  chronic  disease. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of 
the  nervous  element,  and  by  great  activity  or  susceptibility  of  the 
great  nervous  centre — the  brain.  Persons  possessing  this  tempera- 
ment are  distinguished  by  their  impressibility,  susceptibility  to  intense 
feeling  or  intense  excitement.  There  is  great  irritability,  anxiety, 
and  agitation,  which  peculiarities  enable  us  readily  to  recognize  it 
by  the  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  speaking.  The  body  is  slender, 
though  well  formed,  the  complexion  pale  and  soft,  and  the  muscles 
small  and  yielding.  In  illness,  symptoms  are  often  complicated  with 
those  of  nervous  disorder,  and  the  mind  desponding.  There  is  want 
of  power  and  endurance. 

Upon  the  temperament  the  constitutional  health  depends  to  a 
greater  extent  than  pathologists  generally  admit;  and  hence  it  is 
that  that  of  the  child  usually  partakes  of  that  of  one  or  other,  or 
both,  of  its  parents.  "  This,''  says  M.  Delabarre,  *'  is  particularly 
observable  in  subjects  that  have  been  suckled  by  a  mother  or  nurse, 
whose  temperament  was  similar  to  theirs."  To  obviate  the  entail- 
ment of  this  evil,  he  recommends  mothers  having  teeth  constitu- 
tionally bad  to  abstain  from  suckling,  and  that  this  highly  im- 
portant office  be  intrusted  to  a  nurse  having  good  teeth ;  asserting 
at  the  same  time,  that  by  this  means  the  transmission  of  so  trouble- 
some a  heritage  as  bad  teeth  may  be  avoided. 

Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg  gives  the  following  tabular  presentations  of 
the  relation  of  the  temperament  to  the  teeth  : — 
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Depending,  then,  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  teeth  and  the 
organism  generally  confessedly  do,  upon  the  quality  of  the  nourish- 
ment from  which  subsistence  is  derived  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood, it  is  highly  essential  that  this  be  good ;  and  that  that  especially, 
derived  from  the  breast,  be  from  those  only  who  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health  and  possess  good  constitutions. 

The  teeth,  while  in  a  pulpy  state,  partake  of  the  health  of  the 
organism  generally.  As  that  is  healthy  and  strong,  or  unhealthy 
and  weak,  so  will  the  elementary  principles  of  which  they  are  then 
composed  be  of  a  good  quality,  or  deteriorated ;  but  after  dentini- 
fication  has  commenced,  the  solid  parts  cease  to  be  influenced  by, 
or  to  obey  the  laws  of,  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  general 
health  be  good  at  the  time  this  process  is  going  on,  it  will  be  evi« 
denced  by  their  density  and  color ;  if  bad,  in  the  looseness  of  their 
texture,  etc. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  paid  some  attention,  having 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully  noting  the  differences 
in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  different  individuals  and  of  both 
dentitions;  and,  though  we  have  been  able  to  conjecture  in  some 
instances  what  had  been  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the 
first  months  of  pregnancy,  candor  compels  us  to  confess  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  find  any  signs  in  the  peculiarity  of  their 
shape,  size,  density,  or  arrangement  that  indicated  it.  But  from  the 
moment  that  the  part  of  the  formative  process  of  these  organs  which 
is  not  influenced  by  subsequent  changes  in  the  general  economy  com- 
mences, certain  peculiarities  of  appearance  are  impressed  upon  them 
that  continue  through  life,  and  about  the  certainty  of  the  indications 
of  which,  in  regard  to  the  general  health,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  information  concerning  the  innate  constitu- 
tion to  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  teeth,  it  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Delabarre,  that  physicians  may  derive  much  advantage 
in  pointing  out  the  rules  of  domestic  hygiene  for  the  physical 
education  of  children  ;  for,  says  this  eminent  dentist,  *'  Can  he  admit 
of  but  one  mode?  Has  he  not,  then,  the  greatest  interest  in  being 
well  assured  of  the  innate  constitution  of  each  child  for  whom  ad- 
vice is  required,  to  enable  him  to  recommend  nutriment  suited  to  the 
strength  of  its  organs  ?  Will  he  report  only  on  a  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  face,  its  paleness,  the  color  of  the  skin,  all  of  which  are 
variable?  Will  he  not  regard  the  repletion  or  leanness  of  the 
sabject,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  etc.  ?  Surely  he  will  make  good  induc- 
tions from  all  these  things;  but  the  minute  examination  of  the 
mouth  will  give  him  beyond  doubt  the  means  of  confirming  his  judg- 
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ment ;  for,  besides  wbat  we  already  know  of  the  teeth,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity  receives  its  color  from  the  blood,  and 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  that  fluid."  This  is  a  matter  which 
the  observation  of  the  dentist  has  an  opportunity  of  confirming  almost 
every  day ;  and  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  teeth,  together  with  those  of  the  salivary  and 
mucous  secretions  of  the  mouth,  constitute  data  from  which  both  the 
innate  and  present  states  of  the  constitutional  health  may  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  and  certainty. 

The  symptoms  of  actual  disease  have  been  minutely  and  repeat- 
edly described,  but  the  physiognomical  signs  by  which  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  human  organism  to  morbid  impressions  is  determined , 
and  the  kind  of  malady  most  likely  to  result  therefrom,  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  well  understood.  "  Whatever,"  says  the  author  last 
quoted,  ''may  be  the  knowledge  which  a  practitioner  may  acquire 
of  the  changes  which  a  disease,  or  even  any  tendency  to  disease, 
may  effect  in  the  functions  of  some  organs,  it  is,  at  least,  advanta- 
geous to  be  able  to  conjecture  what  has  happened  in  the  whole  of  the 
system  at  some  other  time.  In  fact,  can  a  physician,  when  about 
to  prescribe  for  a  slight  indisposition  of  a  person  whom  he  hardly 
knows,  rely  entirely  upon  the  symptomatology  of  the  tongue?  Do 
not  its  aspects  singularly  vary  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  in  certain 
persons  it  is  always  red,  white,  yellow,  or  blackish?  I,  as  well  as 
others,  have  had  occasion  to  make  these  observations  on  persons 
with  whom  it  was  always  thus,  yet  without  their  being  subject  to 
any  of  those  indispositions  that  are  so  common  in  the  course  of 
life."  The  signs  are  as  variable  in  sickness  as  in  health,  and,  con- 
sequently, can  only  be  relied  upon  as  confirmatory  of  the  correct- 
ness of  other  indications  which  manifest  themselves  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  physical  changes  produced  by,  and  characteristic  of,  disease 
have  been  described,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  medical  writers ; 
but  the  works  whi<!h  have  appeared  upon  this  subject  do  not  com- 
prise all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known.  For  example,  if  we  examine 
the  lips,  tongue  and  gums  of  a  dozen  or  more  individuals  who  are 
regarded  as  in  health,  differences  in  their  appearance  and  condition 
will  be  found  to  exist.  The  lips  of  some  will  be  red,  soil,  and  thin ; 
others,  red,  thick,  and  of  a  firm  texture ;  some  will  be  thin  and  pale ; 
others,  red  on  the  inside  and  pale  on  the  edges ;  some  are  constantly 
bathed  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth;  others  are  dry;  and  these 
differences  of  appearance  and  , condition  are  as  marked  on  the 
tongue  and  gums  as  they  are  upon  the  lips,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  attributable  to  the  preponderance  of  want  of  existence  in  suf- 
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ficient  quantity  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  organism.  Hence  may  be  said  to  result  the  differences  in 
temperament  and  susceptibility  of  the  body  to  the  action  of  morbid 
excitants. 

If  the  quality  and  respective  proportions  of  the  materials  furnished 
for  the  growth,  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the  several  organs  of 
the  body  be  good,  and  in  proper  proportion,  all  the  organs  will  be 
well  formed  and  endowed  with  health,  and,  as  a  consequence,  capable 
of  performing  their  respective  functions  in  a  healthy  manner.  But 
if  their  elementary  ingredients,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  author 
from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  be  bad,  their  functions  will  be  more 
or  less  feebly  performed. 

These  materials  are  furnished  by  the  blood.  From  this  fluid 
each  organ  receives  such  a^  are  necessary  to  its  own  particular 
organization.  The  blood,  therefore,  exercises  an  important  influence 
upon  the  whole  system,  determining  the  health  of  all  its  parts, 
which,  as  Delabarre  says,  "  is  relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
and  the  general  health  results  from  that  of  all  parts  of  the  system." 
In  order  to  do  this,  harmony  must  exist  between  all  the  organs ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  and  intermingling  of  tempera- 
ments, it  rarely  does,  except,  perhaps,  in  those  in  whom  the  sanguine 
predominates,  and  who  have  not  become  enervated  by  irregular  and 
luxurious  living.  Even  when  it  does  exist,  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so ;  for,  exposed,  as  the  body  is, 
to  a  thousand  causes  of  disease,  its  functional  operations  may,  at  almost 
any  moment,  become  disturbed.  Among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain  probably  possess  as  good  con- 
stitutional temperaments  as  are  anywhere  to  be  found  ;  and  yet,  with 
these  people,  we  are  told,  that  although  the  sanguineous  predominates 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  combined  and  intermingled,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  with  others. 

In  all  these  modifications  the  blood  plays  an  important  part;  it 
determines  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  physical  condition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  economy.  But  the  dependence  between  the 
solids  and  this  fluid  is  mutual ;  it,  also,  is  dependent  upon  them, 
and  the  condition  of  one  is  relative  to  that  of  the  other.  The  solids, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  metaphor,  are  the  distillery 
of  the  fluids,  while  they,  in  turn,  nourish,  repair,  and  maintain  the 
solids.  A  change,  then,  in  the  condition  of  one  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  the  other.  If  the  blood 
be  of  an  impure  quality,  or  any  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  its 
oompoeition  exist  in  too  great  or  too  small  a  quantity,  it  will  fail  to 
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supply  the  solids  with  the  materials  necessary  to  the  healthful  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  and,  if  not  actual  disease,  a  tendency 
to  it,  will  be  the  result.  And,  again,  the  purity  of  the  blood  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  which  the  solids  perform  their  offices. 
While,  therefore,  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of  this  fluid,  and 
its  existence  in  a  pure  state,  to  the  general  health  of  the  economy,  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  it,  regardless  of  the  functions  of  the  solids,  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  organism. 

To  distinguish  all  the  nice  and  varied  shadings  of  temperament, 
or  states  of  the  constitutional  health,  by  the  physiognomical  ap- 
pearances of  the  body,  is  perhaps  impossible,  or  can  only  be  done  with 
great  difficulty,  and  by  those  who  have  been  long  exercised  in  their 
observance ;  but  to  discover  that  which  predominates  is  not  so  difficult 
a  matter,  and  the  indications  are  nowhere  more  palpably  manifested 
than  in  the  mouth.  By  an  inspection  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
cavity,  together  with  the  fluids  and  the  earthy  matter  found  upon 
the  teeth,  we  believe  inductions  may  be  made,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  innate  constitution,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  health,  serviceable  both  to  the  dental  and  medical  practitioner; 
and,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  of  the  indications  here  met  with, 
to  state  the  appearances  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  to 
offer  such  other  general  reflections  as  the  subject  may,  from  time 
to  time,  seem  to  suggest. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DENTITION. 

The  term  "  dentition  "  implies  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  and  is  a 
process  which  consists  of  two  stages,  namely,  first  dentition  and 
second  dentition.  At  about  the  seventh  week  of  intra-uterine  exist- 
ence the  process  of  development  of  the  teeth  of  first  dentition  begins, 
and  shortly  after  birth  the  outlines  of  the  forms  of  the  deciduous 
teeth  may  be  observed  on  the  external  aspect  of  the  jaws ;  but  as 
age  advances,  owing  to  the  increased  development  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  alveolar  processes,  these  outlines  become  less  appa- 
rent. As  the  period  of  dentition  approaches,  a  slight  ridge  on  the 
summit  of  each  jaw  is  seen,  which  is  attributed  to  the  dipping  down 
of  the  process  of  epithelium  which  forms  the  enamel  organ.  Prior 
to  the  sixth   month  of  age   (first  dentition  commencing  generally 
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between  the  fifth  and  seventh  months  after  birth),  small  prominences 
are  obeerYed  on  the  summits  of  the  alveolar  processes,  which  grad- 
ually become  more  distinct  and  almost  a^  light  in  color  as  the  teeth 
themselves.  As  soon  as  the  tooth  has  penetrated  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  latter  contracts  so  as  to  permit  the  crown  of  the  tooth  to 
project  above  its  level. 

The  deciduous  teeth  begin  to  erupt  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
months,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half  all  of  the  first  set  have 
appeared,  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  two  sides  of  the  jaw  erupting 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  inferior  central  incisors  appear  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  months,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  followed 
by  the  superior  central  incisors,  the  superior  lateral  incisors,  the 
inferior  lateral  incisors,  the  four  first  molars,  the  four  canines,  and 
last,  the  four  second  molars.  The  usual  order  of  the  eruption  of  the 
deciduous  teeth  is  as  follows : — 

Central  incisors  between  the    5th  and    8th  months. 

Lateral  incisors       "        *<      7th  and  10th       "^ 

First  molars  ''        "    12th  and  16th 

Cuspids  "        "    14th  and  20th 

Second  molars         "        "    20th  and  30th       " 

The  lower  teeth  generally  precede  the  upper  teeth  by  a  few  weeks, 
appearing  in  the  same  order. 

This  order,  however,  is  not  invariably  followed,  for  teeth  may  be 
prematurely  erupted  so  as  to  be  seen  at  birth.  But  the  cases  of 
retarded  eruption  are  much  more  common  than  those  of  premature 
eruption,  owing  to  constitutional  debility  or  the  existence  of  some 
constitutional  disease. 

During  the  eruptive  period,  there  is  a  gradual  elongation  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  teeth,  and  a  coincident  dissolving  away  of  both  the  hard 
and  soft  tissues  which  overlie  them.  The  approximal  edges  of  the 
alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillary  bones  disappear  by  an  absorptive 
process,  the  teeth  rise  in  their  cavities,  and  their  roots  lengthen  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  crowns  press  upon  the  opposing  gums,  which, 
under  such  pressure,  become  thinner  and  thinner,  until  finally  the 
crowns  escape. 

Henry  Sewell,  m.b.c.8.,  gives  the  following  concise  description  of 
the  process  of  eruption :  "  The  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  a  process  of 
gradual  elongation  of  the  teeth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simultaneous 
absorption  of  the  super-imposed  tisi^ue  on  the  other.  The  absorption 
commences,  first,  in  the  overhanging  margins  and  front  walls  of  the 
alveoli,  which  gradually  disappear  until  room  is  afibrded  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  advancing  tooth.  The  growth  of  the  tooth  keeps  pace 
with  this  absorption,  and  the  crown  of  the  tooth  at  length  pressing 
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against  the  membranous  coverings,  these  undergo  atrophy,  and 
becoming  by  degrees  thinner,  and  at  last  transparent,  give  way  and 
disclose  the  advancing  crown." 

The  exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases  is  not  generally 
recognized,  and  many  affections  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
this  process. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  system  at  the 
period  of  first  dentition  is  such  that  the  infant  is  very  susceptible  to 
nervous  impressions,  and  hence  the  symptoms  of  any  constitutional 
disease  that  may  be  present  are  greatly  aggravated. 

Owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy,  there 
is  a  greater  sympathy  between  distant  organs  than  in  adult  life, 
and  considerable  disturbances  may  be  excited  early  in  life  by  even 
slight  functional  disorders.  The  brain  is  proportionally  larger  and 
less  perfect  in  structure  than  in  the  adult ;  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  also  softer  and  more  vascular,  the  skin  is  more  sensitive,  the 
abdomen,  glands,  kidneys,  liver,  pancreas  and  lacteal  vessels,  are 
disproportionately  large,  and  functional  activity  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  nutritive  processes.  Such  peculiarities,  therefore,  account 
for  the  susceptibility  to  disease  in  infants  and  the  tendency  of  their 
diseases  to  become  inflammatory,  and  to  involve  organs  not  originally 
aflected. 

The  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  commonly  attended  with  more  or  less 
inflammation  of  the  parts  in  relation  with  the  dental  follicles,  and 
this  turgescence  is  greater  with  some  teeth  than  with  others ;  some- 
times it  is  present  to  such  a  degree  that  the  gums  are  greatly  swollen 
and  extremely  tender,  presenting  a  very  red  appearance,  more  so  than 
in  ordinary  dentition. 

The  indications  of  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  are  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  which  tends  to  keep  the  mouth  moist  and  cool,  and  is 
due  to  the  irritation  of  the  trifacial  nerve  which  gives  sensation  to 
the  teeth  and  nutrition  to  the  salivary  glands;  an  itching  of  the 
mouth  which  causes  the  infant  to  keep  its  fingers  on  the  gums,  as  a 
slight  pressure  evidently  gives  some  relief;  the  irritation  continuing, 
the  mouth,  as  a  result,  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  febrile  excitement.  Diarrhoea  frequently  ensues,  which,  if  not 
too  great,  is  beneficial ;  one  or  both  cheeks  may  become  unusually 
red,  which  is  a  symptom  of  nervous  disturbance;  eruptions  may 
appear  on  the  face  or  head,  and  sometimes  on  the  entire  body ;  ulcera- 
tions may  occur  on  the  lips,  gums,  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  on  the 
tongue;  itching  of  the  nose,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  disturbed 
sleep,  wakefulness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite, 
all  indicate  an  increase  of  the  irritation ;  the  temper  becomes  very 
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irritable/  and  delay  in  the  eruption  of  a  tooth  may  cause  congestion 
of  the  gum  with  swelling  of  the  cheek;  nausea  and  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  fever,  thirst,  and  other  system  disturbances,  such  as  convul- 
sions, etc.,  may  soon  succeed  these  symptoms.  A  premature  eruption 
of  the  teeth  is  more  liable  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms  than 
a  tardy  or  delayed  eruption. 

The  salivary  secretion,  which  is  very  scanty  prior  to  the  period  of 
the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  always  increases  as  dentition  approaches,  and 
in  cases  of  difficult  dentition,  becomes  very  profuse.  A  decided  form 
of  stomatitis  may  be  present,  and  in  some  cases,  even  abscesses  have 
formed,  which  could  only  be  relieved  by  incisions.  As  a  general  rule 
the  degree  of  irritation  present  depends  upon  the  number  of  teeth 
erupting,  but  owing  to  the  difference  of  susceptibility,  one  tooth  may 
give  rise  to  more  irritation  than  the  simultaneous  eruption  of  several 
teeth  will  in  other  cases. 

A  perfectly  healthy  child,  properly  cared  for,  may  erupt  its  teeth 
with  little  or  no  suffering,  although  there  may  be  some  restlessness, 
a  slight  decrease  of  appetite,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mouth.  At  other  times  a  mere  local  uneasiness  may  be 
experienced,  which  will  induce  the  infant  to  place  its  finger  in  the 
month,  or  to  bite  upon  some  foreign  substance,  which  apparently 
affords  relief.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  processes  of  the  development 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  absorption  of  the  tissues  confining  them,  are 
equal,  and  the  result  is  that  the  teeth  perforate  the  gum  without 
causing  either  pain  or  irritation.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  progress  between  the  growth  of  the  teeth  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  opposing  structures,  then  these  different  forces  produce 
irritation,  and  a  difficult  dentition  results. 

When  the  eruptive  period  arrives,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  yet 
incomplete,  for  instead  of  a  conical  end  and  the  small  opening  or 
foramen  which  a  completed  tooth  presents,  there  is  a  voluminous  pulp 
occupying  a  cavity  with  an  incomplete  termination  almost  as  large  as 
the  root  itself;  hence  any  considerable  increase  of  vascular  and 
nervous  action  produces  a  hyperemia  of  the  pulp  which  may  cause  its 
protrusion  and  induce  thereby  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  irritation  is  conceded  to  be  due  to  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  root  upon  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
pulp  of  the  tooth,  such  pressure  being  caused  by  the  opposing  gum, 
and  giving  rise  to  congestion  and  swelling,  which  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  induration  of  the  opposing  tissues.  Constitutional 
as  well  as  local  symptoms  result  from  such  irritation,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  most  serious  character.    The  cerebro-spinal  system  may 

become  affected,  giving  rise  to  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  pain  in  the 
12 
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head,  convulsions  or  paralysis;  also  the  respiratory  system,  a  con- 
dition which  is  manifested  by  cough,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
or  spasmodic  croup ;  also  the  alimentary  canal,  where  there  may  be 
nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite  or  diarrhoea;  also  the  skin  may 
become  affected,  and  such  forms  of  skin  disease  may  manifest  them- 
selves as  eczema,  acne,  etc  Therefore,  the  period  of  dentition  may 
be  a  dangerous  one,  for  many  infants  die  at  this  time,  either  from  con- 
vulsions, from  whooping  cough,  or  cholera  infantum.  Difficult  den- 
tition is  more  frequently  a  predisposing  than  a  direct  cause  of  infantile 
convulsions.  At  such  a  period  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head,  may  result  in  convulsions,  although 
such  an  affection  may  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  efforts  of  several  teeth  to  erupt  at  the  same  time,  especially  in 
the  case  of  weakly  children. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  convulsions  are  depression,  restless- 
ness, and  fretfulness  for  some  days  before  the  paroxysm;  the  eyes 
have  a  wild,  unnatural  appearance,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  some- 
times there  is  unusual  heat  of  the  head,  with  a  sudden  starting  or 
twitching  of  the  limbs.  In  general  convulsions,  the  paroxysm  is 
characterized  by  a  hot  head  during  its  early  stage,  and  a  flushed 
face,  while  in  sympathetic  convulsions  the  head  is  cool  and  the  face 
pallid ;  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  as  well  as  the  respiration,  which  is 
also  irregular,  especially  if  the  respiratory  muscles  are  involved,  which 
is  usually  the  case.  The  muscles  of  the  face,  eyes  and  eyelids,  and 
limbs,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  involuntary  contraction  and  relaxation ; 
the  features  are  distorted ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  out  of  shape,  and  the 
teeth  become  tightly  closed,  owing  to  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
masseter  muscles;  and  if  the  paroxysm  is  prolonged,  frothy  saliva 
may  issue  from  the  lips. 

The  eyelids  are  usually  open,  and  in  severe  cases  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  are  concealed  under  the  upper  lids,  or  the  eyeballs  may  be 
forcibly  drawn  from  side  to  side.  The  head  is  strongly  retracted,  or 
turned  to  one  side ;  the  thumbs  and  fingers  are  convulsively  flexed, 
80  that  the  former  are  turned  across  the  palms  and  covered  by  the 
fingers ;  the  great  toe  is  adducted  and  the  other  toes  are  flexed,  and 
with  the  legs  move  spasmodically ;  consciousness  is  lost.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
generally  averaging  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes;  and  when  it  ter- 
minates favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements  gradually  cease,  and 
are  followed  by  a  deep  inspiration  and  quiet  or  sleep,  with  a  return 
of  consciousness.  The  temperature  and  respiration  become  natural, 
although  dullness  and  bewilderment  of  mind  may  continue  for 
several  hours.    In  severe  cases,  the  respiration  is  so  embarrassed 
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and  the  circulation  so  retarded  that  congestion  of  various  organs 
results.  Death  does  not  usually  occur  from  one  paroxysm,  but  from 
several  at  intervals,  during  the  last  of  which  convulsive  movements 
cease,  and  there  is  no  return  of  consciousness ;  the  limbs  grow  cold, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  coma  supervenes. 

The  treatment  of  convulsions  consists  in  first  removing  the  irrita- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  gum-lancet,  by  emesis,  purgatives,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  indications ;  the  feet,  as  soon  as  possible,  may  be  put  in 
hot  water,  to'  which  mustard  is  added ;  or  a  warm  bath  may  be 
used  ;  such  measures  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  cause  muscular  relaxation  and  derivation  of  blood  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  They  also  prevent  passive  congestion  and 
<Bdema  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  Antispasmodics  and  nervous  seda- 
tives are  indicated  after  the  cause  of  the  irritation  has  been  removed. 
Cold  applications,  in  the  form  of  a  cloth  frequently  wrung  out  in 
cold  water,  should  be  made  to  the  head,  to  reduce  its  temperature, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  contracting  the  vessels  and  membranes 
of  the  head,  and  diminishing  the  cerebral  congestion.  An  aperient 
is  useful,  unless  there  has  been  previous  diarrhoea.  An  enema  of 
soap  and  water  will  produee  free  and  speedy  evacuation,  as  it  is  often 
necessary  to  relieve  the  digestive  canal  of  irritating  substances. 

For  the  relief  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to  lessen  its  duration,  chloro- 
form has  been  successfully  employed  as  an  ansesthetic,  but  as  it  is 
a  dangerous  agent,  the  bromide  ^f  potassium  is  preferable,  in  doses 
of  three  grains  for  a  child  one  year  of  age,  or  four  or  five  grains  for 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and 
administered  every  ten  minutes;  after  the  convulsions  cease,  there 
should  be  longer  intervals  between  the  doses.  In  very  severe  cases, 
where  the  bromide  of  potassium  may  not  act  with  the  required 
promptness,  the  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  employed  in  doses  of 
five  grains  for  a  child  of  one  year  of  age,  and  ten  grains  for  one  of 
foar  years  of  age,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  drachms  of  water,  and 
injected,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  into  the  rectum.  The  bromide 
of  potassium  may  be  combined  with  the  chloral  as  follows:  R. 
Potassii  bromid.  gr.  xvj ;  Chloral,  hydrat.  gr.  iv  to  vj ;  Sodii  bicarb, 
gr.  XV ;  Aquae  month,  pip.-  fSj.     M. 

This  remedy  is  generally  successful  in  controlling  the  spasmodic 
movements  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  unless  recovery  is  impossible. 
During  such  premonitory  symptoms  of  difficult  dentition  as  fretful- 
ness  and  nervous  excitement,  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  a  useful 
and  safe  remedy.  Demulcent  and  soothing  lotions  are  useful  to 
reduce  the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  gums ;  and  an  ivory  or 
rubber  ring,  for  the  child  to  bite  upon,  will  afford  great  relief. 
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The  practice  of  rubbing  the  gums  with  a  thimble  or  ring  is  injurious^ 
as  the  swelling  and  tenderness  are  increased. 

Unless  the  tooth  is  on  the  point  of  protruding,  the  operation  of 
lancing  the  gum  is  by  many  thought  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the 
reason  that  the  gum  is  not  rendered  tense  by  the  pressure  of  the 
advancing  tooth,  and  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
supposed  tension  and  resistance  of  the  gum. 

When  the  symptoms  are  local  and  the  gums  are  somewhat  con* 
gested  and  swollen,  scarifying  them  lightly  with  a  very  sharp  lancet 
will  often  afford  relief;  but  if  the  gums  are  very  tender,  this  operation 
should  not  be  performed. 

Others,  again,  advocate  the  operation  of  lancing  the  gums  in 
difficult  dentition,  even  when  no  single  local  indication  exists  in 
the  mouth,  by  making  free  incbions  over  the  teeth  whose  eruption 
is  anticipated,  the  cuts  extending  through  the  gum  to  the  presenting 
surface  of  the  tooth,  and  thus  affording  manifest  and  complete  relief. 
No  injury  results  to  the  erupting  tooth,  or  to  the  germ  of  the 
developing  permanent  one,  if  the  lancet  is  carried  to  the  surface  of 
the  crown,  without  undue  force  is  employed.  Partially  erupted 
canines  and  molars  sometimes  require  the  use  .of  the  lancet  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  the  enclosing  band  of  gum  tissue.  Such  ob- 
jections against  lancing  the  gums,  as  the  infliction  of  great  pain 
and  uncontrollable  hemorrhage,  are  of  little  moment,  as  is  also  the 
assumed  increased  resistance  of  cicatricial  tissue ;  for,  although  the 
wound  made  by  the  lancet  should  heal  before  the  appearance  of  the 
tooth,  this  cicatricial  tissue  b  easier  absorbed,  and  consequently  less 
resistant. 

For  lancing  the  gum  over  an  incbor,  a  single  incision  in  the  line 
of  the  arch  will  answer ;  the  molars  generally  require  a  crucial  in« 
cbion,  and  the  gum  of  the  canines,  even  after  the  point  of  the  cusp 
has  emerged,  may  require  severance  on  the  lateral,  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tension  and  liberate  these 
teeth.  The  illustrations  (Fig.  101)  show  the  necessary  incisions  for 
the  different  classes  of  teeth.  Should  undue  bleeding  result  from 
such  an  operation,  it  can  be  arrested  by  means  of  a  little  finely 
powdered  alum  applied  to  the  incisions;  should  such  a  remedy 
fail,  more  powerful  astringents  or  styptics  can  be  employed,  such 
as  tannic  acid,  styptic  colloid,  matieo,  powdered  resin,  etc.  Nitrate 
of  silver  and  the  iron  preparations  are  liable  to  cause  slough  and 
secondary  hemorrhage  ;  hence  should  never  be  employed  in  such 
cases.  As  the  act  of  sucking  may  promote  persistent  bleeding,  in 
such  cases  the  child  should  be  either  placed  at  the  breast  of  the 
nurse,  or  a  gag  of  soft  linen  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
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prevent  the  infant  from  sucking  its  gums.  Internal  remedies  in  caae 
of  a  kemorrh&gic  diatheeia  are  indicated  to  correct  an  abnormal  or 
depraved  condition  of  the  blood  and  promote  contraction  of  the 
orifices  of  the  bleeding  vessels ;  but  their  use  is  seldom  necessary. 

When  such   remedies  are  indicated,  tincture  of  the  muriate  of 
iron,  acetate  of  lead,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  tur- 

Fio.  101. 


peotioe  are  the  agents  to  be  employed.    Dr.  James  W.  White  gives 
the  following  formula  which  will  meet  all  the  indications  in  such 


B .  Tiact  ferri  chloridi 
Acid,  acetic,  dil., 
Liq.  ammoDii  acet., 

Bzt.  ergot.  Sd.,      . 
Stt.  nmp.,    . 

Doae,  a  teaipoonfai  every  three  hour*  for  a  child 


fSfxi- 

W- 
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fS-B. 

ad  fjiij. 
iz  moDtha  old. 


It  is  not  unusual  for  some  children  to  be  affected  with  diarrhoea 
during  the  period  of  dentition,  and  which  mar  be  accompanied  with 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  Where  not  too  debilitating  and  protracted, 
the  diarrhoea  is  beneficial,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
n^lected  and  permitted  to  become  a  source  of  danger.  But  there  are 
often  other  causes  for  this  affection  than  those  which  can  be  attributed 
to  dentition,  such  as  improper  food  and  clothing,  residence  in 
unhealthy  localities,  and  expoaare  to  cold. 

The  diarrhcea,  when  severe,  should  be  controlled  by  proper 
remedies,  capable  of  reducing  the  number  of  evacuations  to  two  or 
three  daily,  as  a  greater  number  may  result  in  danger  to  the  child. 
The  treatment  of  the  diarrhcea  of  dentition  coDsistH  in  a  change  in 
the  diet,  the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  and,  when  medicines 
are  necceaary,  the  administration  of  the  milder  purgatives  in  small 
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doses.  Where  the  dejections  are  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  green 
color,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  or  calcined 
magnesia  will  prove  beneficial.  According  to  Dr.  West,  if  there  be 
neither  much  pain  nor  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though  watery* 
are  fecal,  and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses  of 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  are  more  useful 
than  any  other  remedy. 

U.   MagnesisB  salphatis,        .  .        .         ,!^j. 

Tinct.  rhei, 3J* 

Syr.  zingiberis,        .....         5  j. 

Aqase  carai, ,^iz.     M. 

Sio. — One  drachm  three  times  a  day,  for  childreit  one  year  old. 

Dr.  Christopher* Elliott  recommends  half  to  one  drachm  doses  of 
the  infusion  of  chamomile-flowers  for  infantile  diarrhoea  of  dentition, 
when  the  evacuations  are  greenish  in  color  or  are  slimy  and  streaked 
with  blood. 

For  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  due  to  indigestion,  and  attended  with 
acidity.  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith  recommends  the  following : — 

R.   Paly,  ipecac, gr.  as. 

.  Palv.  rhei, gr«  ij* 

Sodn  bicarb., gr.  xij.    M. 

Divide  into  chart.  No«  zij.  One  powder  every  four  to  six  hoars,  for  an  infant 
one  year  old. 

The  same  author  also  recommends  the  following  in  the  non- 
inflammatory diarrhoea  of  infants : — 

£(•   Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,      ....        gtt  zyj. 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  .  .         3ij. 

Syr.  simpHc, ^sa. 

Mistur.  cretae., ?iss*     M. 

Shake  well,  and  give  one  teaspoonfalf  from  three  to  foar  hoors. 

For  increased  excitability  of  the  intestine  due  to  den^l  irritation^ 
which  is  indicated  by  frequent  stools  of  semi-solid  matter  containing 
undigested  food.  Dr.  Lees  recommends  the  use  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  from  three  to  flve-grain  doses  every  three  or  four  hours  for  a 
child  one  year  of  age.  Persistent  constipation  may  be  treated  with 
ten-drop  doses,  three  times  daily,  of  cod-liver  oil,  increasing  the  dose 
if  necessary  to  a  half  drachm. 

For  the  skin  affection  attending  dentition,  such  as  eczema  in  the 
acute  form,  with  a  watery  discharge  and  an  irritable  skin,  oxide  of 
zinc,  used  as  a  dusting  powder,  will  prove  serviceable,  but  the  parta 
should  not  be  washed  with  water. 
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When  the  discharge  is  thicker  and  more  purulent,  and  forms  scabs, 
they  may  be  removed  by  bathing  the  part  with  oil  and  washing  it 
with  soap  and  water,  and  a  salve  applied,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
vaseline  and  simple  lead  plaster ;  or  less  of  the  lead  plaster  may  be 
used  with  the  vaseline,  if  the  salve  should  prove  too  strong ;  or  an 
ointment  may  be  employed,  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc,  five  grains, 
and  simple  salve,  one  ounce. 

When  the  gum  over  an  erupting  tooth  appears  swollen  and  con- 
gested, and  at  length  ulcerates,  even  after  the  tooth  is  protruding,  a 
condition  to  which  the  appellation  "odontitis  infantum"  has  been 
applied,  the  ulcers  may  be  touched  with  a  crystal  of  alum,  and  a 
lotion  composed  of  sage  tea  and  honey  used,  with  decided  advan- 
tage. For  a  sloughing  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  an 
erupting  tooth,  the  careful  application  of  strong  carbolic  acid  will 
prove  efficient. 

During  infancy,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  dentition,  the 
clothing  should  consist  of  fine,  soft  flannel  next  to  the  skin,  to  protect 
the  body  from  variations  of  temperature,  and  all  changes  be  made 
gradually.  The  food  for  some  months  after  birth  should  be  confined 
exclusively  to  milk,  that  of  the  mother  being  preferable  when  she  is 
in  good  health.  For  artificial  food,  when  such  is  necessary,  an  excel- 
lent preparation  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  which  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  milk,  cream,  lime- water,  and  oatmeal,  barley-  or  arrowroot- 
water,  to  which  a  little  sugar  of  milk  is  added. 

SECOND  DENTITION. 

The  design  of  nature  is  to  preserve  the  deciduous  teeth  until  their 
roots  are  absorbed  and  they  become  loose,  and  are  removed  to  make 
room  for  their  permanent  successors.  But  the  eruption  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  begins  before  any  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  removed. 
Between  the  ages  of  five  and  a  half  and  six  years,  the  first  perma- 
nent molars  make  their  appearance ;  hence  they  are  commonly  called 
"sixth-year  molars,"  and  their  germs,  with  those  of  the  remaining 
permanent  teeth,  are  progressing  with  the  development  of  the  decidu- 
ous teeth. 

When  the  permanent  teeth  are  developing,  and  their  crowns,  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  roots,  are  approaching  the  alveoli  of  the 
deciduous  teeth,  a  process  of  absorption  commences,  by  which  the  roots 
of  the  latter  teeth  are  gradually  destroyed,  the  dissolving  process 
going  on  until  only  the  crowns  of  the  deciduous  ones  remain.  The 
process  of  absorption  afiects  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  teeth  in  the 
order  corresponding  to  their  development  and  eruption  ;  the  inferior 
central  incisors  are  first  shed,  then  the  superior  central  incisors,  then 
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the  lateral  iDcisors ;  and  this  order  is  preserved  until  all  of  the  de- 
ciduous teeth  have  been  removed  or  have  become  so  loose  that  thej 
are  easily  extracted. 

The  absorptive  process  commences  in  the  alveoli  of  the  decidu- 
ous teeth,  and  theo  attacks  the  apices  of  their  roots,  and  in  some 
cases  progresses  until  it  involves  a  lai^  portion  of  the  crowns. 
The  loss  of  substance  commences  generally  upon  the  side  of  the 
root,  near  the  apex,  toward  the  advancing  crown  of  the  permanent 
tooth,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  root  acted  upon  presents  pits,  grooves, 
or  irregular  facets,  with  rough  surfaces  and  sharp  edges,  such  as 
would  result  from  corrosion.  If  a  deciduous  tooth  undergoing  this 
procew  of  absorption   be   extracted,  a   loose,  spongy  substance   is 

Fio.  102. 


found  adherent  to  it,  which  Laforgue  and  Bourdet  st^poeed  to  be 
an  absorbent  organ  secreting  a  fluid  capable  of  dissolving  the  tooth- 
Structure.  According  to  Wedl,  a  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  cells  of 
this  organ  which  dissolves  the  hard  substance,  and  referring  to  the 
theory  held  by  some,  he  says  "  that  these  cells  are  of  a  parasitic 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  dental  substances  are  eaten  up,  as  it 
were,  since  the  cells  absorb  the  latter,  and  he  remarks  that "  possi- 
bly amfeboid  movements  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  wasting  of  the 
tissues;"  he  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  organ  of  absorption  is 
developed  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  root  membrane  of  the 
deciduous  tooth.     According   to  a   microscopic   examination  made 
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by  Mr.  Tomes,  the  surface  of  this  absorptive  organ  is  made  up  of 
peculiar  multiform  cells,  each  one  being  composed  of  several 
smaller  cells,  the  number  varying  from  two  or  three  to  as  many  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Some  have  r^arded  the  method  employed  by  nature  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  as  sui  generis^  but  there  is 
a  better  reason  for  considering  it  to  be  the  effect  of  an  inflammatory 
process  that  brings  about  a  proliferation  of  cell-growth,  which  may 
at  one  time  act  as  an  absorbent  and  at  another  be  reparative.  As 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  these  cells  of  tKe  absorbent  organ 
act,  much  remains  to  be  learned,  but  that  it  is  a  physiological  pro- 
cess, and  occasioned  by  the  action  of  cells  known  ak  "  osteoclasts, 
or  ''  odontoclasts,"  and  is  not  a  mechanical  force,  is  n 
endly  admitted.  These  cells  secrete  what  has  been 
soluble  ferment,"  or  "  fluid  of  exudation,"  which  dissolves^'out  the 
lime  salts  from  the  hard  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
the  surfiice  acted  upon  presenting  a  series  of  pits  and  cup-shaped 
depressions. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce,  in  an  excellent  article,  entitled  "Calcification 
and  Decalcification  of  the  Teeth,"  *  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  instructive  figures  (Fig.  103),  in  treating  of  the  absorption 
or  decalcification  of  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  regards  this 
process  "  as  being  both  physiological  and  somewhat  obscure,*'  and  he 
further  states : 

"  The  evidence  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  physiological  action  is  the 
fact  that  it  matters  not  to  what  extent  absorption  has  progressed,  the 
very  moment  vitality  of  the  pulp  ceases  that  instant  this  retrograde 
metamorphosis  terminates.  What  induces  this  molecular  dissolu- 
tion it  is  difiicult  to  state,  though  the  several  conditions  which 
are  always  present  are  readily  recognized ;  but  the  part  they  play  is 
so  obscure  that  it  is  not  readily  ascertained.  The  manner  of  its 
commencement  when  successful — always  at  the  end  of  the  root — 
and  the  presence  of  a  vascular  papilla  in  close  proximity  to  the 
absorbing  sur&ce,  are,  with  the  retention  of  pulp  'vitality,  three 
essential  accompaniments,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  of  them  would 
militate  against  the  completion  of  the  process. 

**  The  statement  that  the  presence  and  pressure  of  the  permanent 
tooth  are  essential,  cannot  be  sustained,  for  frequently  the  decalci- 
fication of  the  deciduous  tooth  is  successfully  accomplished  in  the 
absence  of  its  successor ;  and  again,  how  often  do  we  find  the  per- 
manent tooth  impacted  against  or  within  the  bifurcated  roots  of 

*  Dental  Cosmos,  Angast,  1884. 
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the  decklaous  molar,  or  pressing  down  by  the  side  of  its  single-rooted 
predecessor,  both  being  more  or  less  displaced  by  the  persistence  of 
the  decidaous- tooth  without  absorption.:  That  the  organ  has  served 
its  purpose,  and  that  the  nourishment  which  had  previously  been 
appropriated  by 'it  .is  diverted  or  relegated  to  its  successors,  is  probably 
the  most  plausible  explanation  we  can  give  of  this  interesting  physio- 
logical process."' 

The  average  time  and  order  for  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth  are  as  follows : — 

First  molars, 6  to    6  years. 

Central  incisors,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .      6  "    8      ** 

Lateral  incisors, 7**9** 

First  bicnspids, 9  **  10      ** 

Second  bicnspids, 10  **  12      ** 

Canines,       .        .       " 11  **  18      ** 

Second  molars, 12  **  U      ** 

Third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,   .  .        .17**21      ** 

Usually  little  or  no  difficulty  attends  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
may  cause  considerable  trouble  and  suffering,  on  account  of  their 
being  crowded  between  the  second  molar  and  the  ramus  or  ascending 
portion  of  the  jaw,  the  space  left  being  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  third  molar.  Inflammation  from  such  a  cause  may  extend  to  the 
soft  tissues,  such  as  the  muscles,  and  render  the  act  of  swallowing 
difficult  and  painful,  and  that  of  mastication  impossible.  The 
inflammation  thus  caused  may  also  terminate  in  suppuration,  and 
the  pus  discharge  at  remote  points,  internal  or  external.  Such 
maladies  as  neuralgia,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  disordered 
vision,  earache,  deafness,  tetanus,  etc.,  have  been  caused  by  the 
eruption  of  the  third  molar.  Occasionally  the  eruption  of  the  molars 
anterior  to  the  third  molars  may  be  attended  with  some  constitutional 
disturbance,  such  as  headache,  slight  neuralgic  pains,  impaired 
appetite ;  and  also  local  symptoms,  such  as  swollen  gums,  increased 
heat  of  mouth,  and  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  extraction 
of  the  third  molar  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases;  in  others, 
that  of  the  second  molar,  although  the  removal  of  a  carious  first 
molar  may  sometimes  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  arch, 
when  the  trouble  is  owing  to  a  want  of  space  between  the  second 
molar  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  lancing  of  the  gum  over  a 
third  molar  not  yet  protruded  often  relieves.  The  most  common 
period  of  sufiering  from  second  dentition,  apart  from  that  of  the 
third   molar,  is  from  the  tenth  to   the   thirteenth   year,  and  it  is 
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characterized  by  such  affections  as  obstinate  and  protracted  cough, 
with  paroxysms  of  long  duration,  also  diarrhoea,  wasting  of  flesh, 
nervous  diseases,  loss  of  spirits,  headache,  and  morbidly  sensitive  and 
painful  eyes. 

The  obstinate  cough  has  disappeared  when  the  molar  teeth  pierced 
the  gums ;  and  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nitric  acid  was  successful  in 
immediately  curing  a  patient  of  seven  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  James  Jackson,  who  recommends  the  following  remedies  as  being 
most  useful : — 

"  First,  a  relief  from  study  or  from  regular  tasks,  yet  using  books 
so  &r  as  they  afford  agreeable  occupation  or  amusement  Second, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  preferring  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  and  in  more  grave  cases  the  removal  from  town  to  country/' 

Fig.  104  represents  an  instrument,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  and  introduced  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Shepardj  designed  for  the  removal 

Fio.  104. 


of  the  overlying  gum  which  covers  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the 
first  and  third  molars,  very  often  for  months  after  the  cusps  have 
appeared  through  the  gum,  and  thus  promotes,  if  it  does  not  cause, 
the  decay  so  frequently  accompanying  these  teeth  upon  their  eruption. 
An  incision  is  made  with  a  lancet,  through  the  gum,  along  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  tooth,  and  the  thin  flat  blade  of  the  cutter  is  inserted ; 
then,  by  closing  the  handles,  the  section  of  gum  the  size  of  the  blade 
is  instantly  removed.  The  operator  will  find  this  process  much  more 
effectual,  and  &r  easier  to  the  patient,  than  the  usual  practice  of 
cutting  the  gum  in  different  directions. 


THIRD   DENTITION. 


That  nature  sometimes  makes  an  effort  to  produce  a  third  set  of 
teeth  is  a  fact  which,  however  much  it  may  be  disputed,  is  now  so  well 
established,  that  no  room  is  left  for  cavil  or  doubt 
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The  following  interesting  particulars  are  taken  from  "Good's 
Study  of  Medicine  " : — 

"  We  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with  playful  attempts  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  reproduce  teeth  at  a  very  late  period  of  life,  and 
after  the  permanent  teeth  have  been  lost  by  accident  or  by  natural 
decay. 

'*  This  most  commonly  takes  place  between  the  sixty- third  and  eighty- , 
first  year,  or  the  interval  which  fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric 
years  of  the  Greek  physiologist,  at  which  period   the  constitution 
appears  occasionally  to  make  an  effort  to  repair  other  defects  than  lost 
teeth.     .    .    . 

"  For  the  most  part,  the  teeth,  in  this  case,  shoot  forth  irregularly, 
few  in  number,  and  without  proper  roots,  and,  even  where  roots  are 
produced,  without  a  renewal  of  sockets.  Hence,  they  are  often 
loose,  and  frequently  more  injurious  than  useful,  by  interfering  with 
the  uniform  line  of  indurated  and  callous  gums,  which,  for  many 
years,  perhaps,  had  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  teeth.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Bisset,  of  Knayton,  in  which  the 
patient,  a  female  in  her  ninety-eighth  year,  cut  twelve  molar  teeth, 
mostly  in  the  lower  jaw,  four  of  which  were  thrown  out  soon  after- 
ward, while  the  rest,  at  the  time  of  examination,  were  found  more 
or  less  loose. 

"The  German  Ephemerides  contain  numerous  examples  of  the 
same  kind ;  in  some  of  which  teeth  were  produced  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety,  a  hundred  and  even  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
One  of  the  most  singular  instances  on  record  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Slade,  which  occurred  to  his  father,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
reproduced  an  incisor,  lost  twenty-five  years  before,  so  that,  at 
eighty,  he  had  hereby  a  perfect  row  of  teeth  in  both  jaws.  At 
eighty-two  they  all  dropped  out  successively;  two  years  afterward 
they  were  all  successively  renewed,  so  that  at  eighty-five  he  had 
once  more  an  entire  set.  His  hair,  at  the  same  time,  changed  from 
a  white  to  a  dark  hue ;  and  his  constitution  seemed,  in  some  degree, 
more  healthy  and  vigorous.  He  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
or  a  hundred. 

"Sometimes  these  teeth  are  produced  with  wonderful  rapidity; 
but  in  such  cases  with  very  great  pain,  from  the  callosity  of  the 
gums  through  which  they  have  to  force  themselves.  The  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries  supply  us  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
bdividual  was  in  his  sixty-first  year,  and  altogether  toothless.  At 
this  time  his  gums  and  jawbones  became  painful,  and  the  pain  was 
at  length  excruciating.     But  within  the  space  of  twenty -one  days 
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from  its  commencement,  both  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  new  set 
of  teeth,  complete  in  number. 

A  late  physician  of  Baltimore  informed  the  author,  in  1838,  that 
an  example  of  third  dentition  had  come  under  his  own  observation. 
The  subject,  a  female,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  assured  him,  erupted 
an  entire  new  set  in  each  jaw. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  professional  Mend,*  de- 
scribes another  very  interesting  case : — 

"  I  have  just  seen  a  case  of  third  dentition.  The  subject  of  this 
'  playful  freak  of  nature,'  as  Dr.  Good  styles  it,  is  a  gentleman  resid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Coleman's  Mill,  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and,  as  he  playfully 
remarked,  'is  just  cutting  his  teeth.'  There  are  eleven  out,  five  in 
the  upper  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
two  central  incisors,  one  lateral  and  two  bicuspids,  on  the  right  side. 
Those  in  the  lower  are  the  four  incisors,  one  cuspid  and  one  molar. 
Their  appearance  is  that  of  bone,  extremely  rough,  without  any  coating 
or  enamel,  and  of  a  dingy  brown  color." 

Two  cases  somewhat  like  the  foregoing  have  come  under  the 
author's  observation.  The  subject  of  the  first  was  a  shoemaker,  Mr. 
M.,  of  Baltimore,  who  erupted  a  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  Two  years  before  this  time  he  had  been  badly  sali- 
vated, and,  in  consequence,  lost  four  upper  incisors  and  one  cuspid. 
The  alveoli  of  these  teeth  exfoliated,  and  at  the  time  he  first  saw 
him  were  entirely  detached  from  the  jaw,  and  .barely  retained  in 
the  mouth  by  their  adhesion  to  the  gums.  On  removing  them,  he 
found  two  white  bony  protuberances,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  the  crowns  of  an -incisor  and  cuspid.'  They  were  per- 
fectly formed,  and  though  much  shorter  than  the  other  teeth,  yet 
up  to  1845  they  remained  quite  firm  in  the  jaw. »      •  *  ' 

The  subject  of  the  other  case. was  a  lady  residing  near  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  who  erupted  four  .right  central  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  successively.  One  of  her  temporary  teeth;  in  the  first*  instance; 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  too  long  in  the  mouth,  and  a '  per- 
manent central  incisor,  in  consequence,  came  out  in. front  of^the 
dental  arch.  To  remedy  this  deformity,  the  decidtibus  incisor  -Wits, 
after  some  delay,  removed ;  and  about  two  years  after,  'the  permantot 
tooth,  not  having  fallen  back  into  its  proper  place,  was' also  exihwted^ 
Another  two  years  having  elapsed,  another  tooth  came  out  in  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  manner,  and,  for  similar  reiuons,  was 
also  removed.     To  the  astonishment  of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  a 

♦  Dr.  J.  D.  McCabe. 
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fourth  incisor  made  its  appearance  in  the  same  place,  two  years  and 
a  half  after  the  extraction  of  the  first  permanent  tooth.  When  it 
had  been  out  about  eighteen  months^  the  author  was  called  in  by 
the  lady,  who  wished  him,  if  possible,  to  adjust  it.  Finding  that 
it  could  not  be  brought  within  the  dental  circle,  he  advised  her  to 
have  it  extracted  and  an  artificial  tooth  placed  in  the  proper  place  in 
the  arch. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  the  history  of  a  case  of  four  successive 
dentitions  of  the  upper  central  incisors  is  given.* 

The  following  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Catching  in 
the  Southern  Denial  JoumcU  for  October,  1886.  The  patient  was  a 
girl,  born  August  6th,  1871,  very  small  and  delicate,  having  been  a 
six-months'  child. 

At  the  age  of  six  months  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  began,  and  at 
seven  months  she  possessed  a  full  set  of  diminutive  teeth,  all  of 
which  were  shed  within  three  months.  When  eleven  months  old, 
teeth  again  began  to  erupt,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months  a  second 
full  set  was  in  her  mouth.  These  soon  crumbled  away,  and  her 
mouth  was  without  teeth  until  she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  when  a  third  set  began  to  erupt.  The  child 
weighed  at  this  time  but  ten  pounds,  and  this  third  set  of  teeth 
caused  her  so  much  trouble  that  the  mother  endeavored  to  have 
them  extracted,  and  not  being  able  to  induce  a  dentist  to  perform 
the  operation,  she  extracted  twelve  of  the  teeth  herself  in  order  to 
give  relief  to  her  child;  and  all  of  the  third  set  were  removed  prior 
to  her  fourth  year  of  age.  She  remained  without  teeth  until  her 
eleventh  year,  when  her  last  and  permanent  set  began  to  erupts 
nearly  all  of  which  were,  at  the  date  of  writing  this  account,  in  her 
mouth,  sound  and  firm.  Her  last  set  is  deficient  in  one  superior 
central  incisor,  one  superior  left  bicuspid,  two  inferior  right  bicus- 
pids, and  an  inferior  left  cuspid  and  bicuspid.  At  seven  years  of 
age  this  child  weighed  but  thirty  pounds,  but  at  fifteen  years  of 
age  she  had  developed  into  a  stout,  strong  girl.  Dr.  T.  T.  Moore, 
of  S.  C,  verifies  this  case,  as  the  child  was  under  his  care  also,  both 
himself  and  Dr.  Catching  havii^g  carefully  observed  the  conditions 
and  development  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  teeth  of 
third  dentition,  adopting  WedFs  views,  germs  may  lie  dormant  for 
many  years  in  the  animal  organism,  until  they  are  subjected  to 
favorable  conditions  which  enable  them  to  develop.    The  crowns  of 

*Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle. 
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such  teeth  only  being  formed,  while  the  roots  are  stunted,  is  clearly 
due  to  the  small  depth  of  the  jaws  in  old  age. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Most  dental  physiologists  have  observed  the  marked  differences 
that  exist  in  the  appearances  of  the  teeth,  gums,  lips,  tongue,  and 
secretions  of  the  mouth  of  different  individuals;  and  of  that  earthy 
substance  (commonly  called  tartar),  deposited  in  a  greater  or  less 
abundance  on  the  teeth  of  every  one;  and,  although  all  may  not 
have  sought  their  etiology,  many  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  at 
least,  their  local  indications,  and  to  profit  by  the  information  which 
they  have  thus  obtained.  Nor  have  they  failed  to  observe  that  the 
size,  color,  length  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  vary,  and  that  these 
are  indications  of  their  susceptibility  to  disease. 

There  are  five  principal  classes  or  descriptions  of  teeth,  each  of 
which  dififers,  in  some  respects,  from  the  others,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  very  essential  to  the  dental  practitioner,  in  order  that  he 
may  determine  their  liability  to  decay,  strength  of  attachment,  and 
the  form  and  size  of  their  roots. 

Class  First. — The  teeth  belonging  to  this  class  are  white,  with  a 
light  cream- colored  tinge  near  the  gum,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  as  the  subject  advances  in  age,  of  a  medium  size, 
rather  short  than  long,  with  thick,  square  edges ;  those  of  each  class 
of  uniform  dimensions,  and  very  hard.  This  description  of  the 
teeth  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  sanguineous  tem- 
perament, or,  at  least,  those  in  whom  this  predominates ;  they  rarely 
decay,  and  generally  occupy  their  proper  position  in  the  dental 
arch ;  the  most  common  deviation,  and  one  most  peculiar  to  this 
class,  is  that  of  the  superior  incisors  antagonizing  with  the  inferior, 
causing  the  form  of  abrasion  known  as  mechanical.  They  are  not 
as  easily  acted  upon  by  corrosive  agents,  and  caries  attacking  them, 
usually  of  the  black  variety,  makes  but  slow  progress,  and  often 
exists  for  a  considerable  time  without  causing  pain  or  inconvenience. 
Operations  performed  upon  teeth  of  this  class  are  those,  above  all 
others,  on  which  we  can  predict  the  most  perfect  success.  They  in- 
dicate, if  not  perfect  health,  at  least  a  state  which  bordered  very 
closely  on  it  at  the  time  of  their  dentinification. 

This  first  description  of  teeth  is  occasionally  found  among  persons 
of  all  nations.  They  are  very  common  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates,  and  especially  in  the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  Ganadas,  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Mexico,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
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informing  oureelf,  in  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland.  Those 
who  have  them  usually  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  are  seldom 
troubled  with  dyspepsia  or  any  of  its  concomitants.  It  is  this  kind 
of  teeth  which  Lavater  says  he  has  never  met  with  except  in  "  good, 
acute,  candid,  honest  men,"  and  of  whose  possessors  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  their  stomachs  are  always  willing  to  digest  whatever 
their  teeth  are  ready  to  masticate. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  before  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
influence  which  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health  at  the  time 
of  the  solidification  of  the  teeth  exerts  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
these  organs  to  morbid  impressions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  &ct,  well  known  and  frequently  alluded  to,  of  the  early  decay 
of  a  single  class,  or  a  pair  of  a  single  class  of  teeth,  in  each  jaw, 
while  the  rest,  possessing  the  characteristics  just  described,  remain 
sound  through  life.  Thus,  when  it  happens  that  a  child  of  excellent 
constitution  is  affected  with  any  severe  disease,  the  teeth  which  are 
at  the  time  receiving  their  earthy  salts  are  found,  on  their  eruption, 
to  differ  from  those  which  have  received  their  solid  material  at 
another  time,  when  the  operations  of  the  body  were  healthfully  per- 
formed. Instead  of  having  a  white,  smooth,  and  uniform  surface, 
they  have  a  sort  of  chalky  aspect,  or  are  faintly  tinged  with  blue, 
and  are  rougher  and  less  uniform  in  their  surfaces.  Teeth  of  this 
description  are  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  rarely  last  long. 

But,  not  willing  to  rest  the  correctness  of  these  views  upon  mere 
hypothesis,  we,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  where  we  have  seen 
teeth  thus  varying  in  their  physical  appearance,  have  taken  pains 
to  inquire  of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  state  of 
the  general  health  of  the  individuals  at  the  different  periods  of  den- 
tinification ;  and  in  every  case  where  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
the  desired  information,  it  has  tended  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  here  advanced.  Nor  have  we  neglected  to  improve  the  many 
opportunities  that  have  presented,  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
extended  professional  career,  of  making  these  observations. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  economy  are  so  secretly  carried  on 
that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  their  details  fully,  it  is  known 
that  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom  are  influenced  and  modified 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed.  If  they  are  deranged, 
the  blood,  from  which  the  earthy  materials  forming  the  basis  of 
all  the  osseous  tissues  are  derived,  is  deteriorated,  and  furnishes  these 
salts  in  less  abundance  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  Hence,  teeth 
that  solidify  when  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  disease,  do 
not  possess  the  characteristics  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
13 
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assaults  of  corrosive  agents,  to  which  all  teeth  are  more  or  less  exposed, 
and  which  rarely  affect  those  that  receive  their  solidifying  ingredients 
from  pure  blood. 

The  calcareous  salts  of  these  organs  are  furnished  chiefly  by  the 
red  part  of  this  fluid,  the  gelatine  is  derived  from  the  white  or 
serous  part ;  **  whence/'  as  Delabarre  remarks,  "  it  results  that  the 
solidity  of  these  bones  varies  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
principles  predominates,"  and  the  relative  proportions  of  these  are 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  blood  at  the  time  the  teeth  are  under- 
going solidification. 

Clasd  Second. — Having  digressed  thus  far,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  second  class.  They  have  a  £unt, 
azure-blue  appearance ;  are  rather  long  than  short ;  the  incisors  are 
generally  thin  and  narrow,  the  centrals  being  frequently  a  little 
longer  than  the  laterals.  In  some  cases  the  lateral  incisors  are  very 
small  and  pointed.  The  cuspids  are  usually  round  and  pointed ;  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  small  in  circumference,  with  prominent  cusps 
and  protuberances  upon  their  grinding  surfaces. 

Teeth  possessing  these  characteristics  are  usually  very  sensitive, 
caused,  doubtless,  by  a  superabundance  of  animal  matter,  and  are 
more  easily  acted  upon  than  teeth  of  the  first  class  by  corrosive 
agents,  and  to  the  ravages  of  which,  unless  great  attention  is  paid  to 
their  cleanliness,  they  often  fall  early  victims.  The  variety  of  caries 
almost  peculiar  to  this  class  is  known  as  the  white,  the  parts  attacked, 
being  rendered  soft  and  humid;  and  as  they  retain  their  natural 
color,  it  but  too  frequently  happens  that  such  teeth  are  almost  irre- 
trievably ruined  before  its  presence  is  suspected.  They  are,  also, 
more  frequently  affected  with  atrophy,  or  have  upon  their  surfaces 
white,  brown,  or  opaque  spots,  varying  in  size  and  number ;  several 
are  sometimes  found  upon  a  single  tooth,  and  in  some  instances  every 
tooth  in  the  mouth  is  more  or  less  marked  with  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  description  of  teeth  liable  to  be  affected  with 
this  disease.  These  spots  are  occasionally  met  with  on  teeth  of  every 
degree  of  density,  shape,  shade,  and  size ;  but  they  are,  probably, 
more  frequently  seen  on  teeth  of  the  second  class  than  on  those 
first  described  ;  besides  which,  it  often  happens  that  they  are  affected 
with  erosion  on  emerging  from  the  gums,  and  sometimes  so  badly  as 
to  place  either  their  restoration  or  preservation  beyond  the  reach  of 
art.  This  species  of  erosion,  or  that  which  occurs  previously  to  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth,  is  caused  by  some  diseased  condition  of  the 
fluid  which  surrounds  them  before  they  appear  above  the  gums,  and 
is  denominated  congenital. 

Teeth   like  those  now  under    consideration    are  indicative  of  a 
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weakly  constitutioDy  of  a  temperameDt  considerably  removed  from 
the  sanguineouB,  resembling  the  lyifiphatic,  and  of  blood  altogether 
too  serous  to  furnish  materials  such  as  are  necessary  for  building  up 
a  strong  and  healthy  organism.  They  are  more  common  to  females 
than  to  males,  though  many  of  the  latter  have  them.  They  are 
met  with  among  people  of  all  countries,  but  more  frequently  among 
those  who  reside  in  sickly  localities,  and  with  individuals  whose 
systems  have  become  enervated  by  luxurious  living.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  more  rare  than  in  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
have  them  seldom  attain  to  a  great  age.  Nevertheless,  some,  under 
the  influence  of  a  judicious  regimen  and  a  salubrious  climate, 
though  innately  delicate,  do  acquire  a  good  constitution,  and  live 
to  a  great  age ;  while  the  teeth  less  fortunate,  unless  the  most  rigid 
and  constant  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  means  necessary  for 
their  preservation,  generally  fall  early  victims  to  the  ravages  of 
disease. 

CZeus  Third, — The  teeth  of  this  dass,  though  differing  in  many  of 
their  characteristics  from  those  last  described,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
unlike  them  in  texture  and  sensibility  to  disease.  They  are  pecu- 
liar to  those  who  have  inherited  a  scrofulous  habit  or  diathesis.  In 
this  state  of  the  system  we  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood,  but  it 
is  usually  of  a  pernicious  character ;  the  whole  organism  is  affected 
by  it  and  rendered  very  susceptible  to  disease,  more  especially  to 
that  class  superinduced  by  cold.  Teeth  developed  under  constitu- 
tional defects  of  this  nature  are  larger  than  teeth  of  the  first  or 
second  class ;  their  faces  are  rough  and  irregular,  with  protuberances 
arising,  not  only  from  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  biscupids  and 
molars,  but  also  not  unfrequently  from  their  sides,  with  correspond- 
ingly deep  indentations.  They  have  a  muddy  white  color.  The 
crowns  of  the  incisors  of  both  jaws  are  broad,  long,  and  thick.  The 
posterior  or  palatine  surfaces  of  those  of  the  superior  maxilla  are 
rough  and  usually  deeply  indented.  In  the  majority  of  cases  their 
arrangement  is  quite  regular,  though  frequently  found  to  project. 
The  alveolar  ridge  usually  describes  a  broad  arch.  The  excess  in 
size,  both  here  and  in  the  teeth,  seems  to  consist  more  of  gelatin 
than  calcareous  phosphate.  Teeth  of  this  description  decay  rap- 
idly, and  in  some  instances  appear  to  set  at  defiance  the  resources 
of  the  dentist.  They  are  liable  to  be  attacked  at  almost  every  point, 
but  more  particularly  in  their  indentations  and  approximal  surfaces. 
The  caries  to  which  these  teeth  are  liable  is  in  color  and  consistence 
between  the  two  kinds  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  and 
second  classes. 

The  author  is  acquainted   with  a  family,  consisting  of  seven  or 
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eight  members,  most  of  whom  are  adults,  all  having  this  sort  of 
teeth. '  The  most  thorough  attention  has  been  paid  by  each,  and  yet 
all  have  lost  most  of  their  teeth.  They  are  usually  first  attacked  in 
their  approximal  surfaces  and  indentations,  but  neither  their  labial 
faces  nor  most  prominent  points  are  exempt  from  caries.  No  sooner 
is  its  progress  arrested  in  one  place  or  part  than  it  appears  in  an- 
other. The  author  has  had  occasion  to  fill  a  single  tooth  in  as  many 
as  four,  five,  and  even  six  different  places ;  and  in  this  way,  though 
his  efforts  at  the  preservation  of  any  considerable  number  have 
proved  unavailing,  he  has  been  able  to  save  some  of  them.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  particularize  cases.  Every  dentist  has  seen  teeth  of 
this  description. 

The  corrosive  properties  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  however,  are 
sometimes  so  changed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  constitution  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  teeth  to  disease,  they 
are  sometimes  preserved  to  a  late  period  of  life,  or  until  the  general 
health  relapses  into  its  fi)rmer  or  some  other  unfavorable  condition. 
This  has  happened  in  several  instances  that  have  come  under  the 
author's  immediate  observation,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  solvent  qualities  of  these  juices  are  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
constitutional  health. 

Clas8  Fourth, — Teeth  of  this  class  usually  have  a  white,  chalky 
appearance,  are  unequally  developed,  and  of  a  very  soft  texture. 
They  are  easily  acted^  upon  by  corrosive  agents,  and,  like  the  teeth  last 
noticed,  generally  fall  speedy  victims  to  disease,  unless  great  care  is 
taken  to  secure  their  preservation. 

Persons  who  have  teeth  such  as  described  in  this  class,  generally 
have  what  Laforgue  calls  lymphatico-serous  temperaments.  Their 
blood  is  usually  pale,  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  abundant,  and  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  viscid.  They  do  not  have  that  white,  frothy 
appearance  observable  in  healthy,  sanguineous  individuals. 

As  teeth  that  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  that  have  a 
close,  compact  texture,  and  tinged  with  yellow,  are  indicative  of  an 
originally  good  constitution,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  present  time, 
so  those  that  are  long,  narrow,  and  faintly  tinged  with  blue,  as  well 
as  those  that  greatly  exceed  the  ordinary  size,  and  that  are  irregular 
in  shape,  and  have  a  rough,  muddy  appearance,  furnish  assurance 
of  a  constitution  originally  bad.  The  first  of  the  latter  descriptions 
of  teeth  are  more  frequently  met  with  among  females  than  males,  and 
among  those  of  strumous  habit,  than  those  in  whom  this  diathesis  does 
not  exist. 

Class  Fifth, — The  teeth  belonging  to  this  class  are  characterized  by 
whiteness  and  a  pearly  gloss  of  the  enamel.    They  are  long  and 
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usually  small  in  circumference,  though  sometimes  well  developed. 
They  are  regarded  by  many  as  denoting  a  tendency  to  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  very  durable ;  but  the  author 
has  observed  that  individuals  who  have  this  sort  of  teeth,  when 
attacked  by  febrile  or  auy  other  form  of  disease  having  a  tendency  to 
alter  the  fluids  of  the  body,  are  very  subject  to  toothache  and  caries ; 
and  that  when  this  condition  of  the  general  system  is  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  teeth,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, crumble  to  pieces. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  in  subjects  of  strumous  habit,  if  free  from  other  morbid  ten- 
dencies, are  less  prejudicial  to  the  teeth  than  they  are  in  most  other 
constitutions,  and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  owing  to 
this  that  they  are  so  seldom  attacked  by  caries. 

M.  Delabarre,  in  speaking  of  persons  who  have  teeth  which, 
though  beautiful,  from  having  smooth  and  apparently  polished  sur- 
faces, present  shades  intermixed  with  a  dirty  white,  says,  they 
''have  had  alternations  of  good  and  indifferent  health  during  the 
formation  of  the  enamel.  These  teeth,"  he  continues,  "ordinarily 
have  elongated  crowns,  and  many  present  marks  of  congenital  atro- 
phy/' Again  he  observes, ''  Teeth  of  this  sort  deceive  us  by  appear- 
ing more  solid  than  they  are;  they  remain  sound  until  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  eighteen ;  at  this  period  a  certain  number  of  them 
decay,  especially  when  in  infancy  the  subject  was  lymphatic,  and 
continued  to  be  so  in  adolescence.  This  description  of  teeth  is  fre- 
quently met  with  among  the  richer  classes,  in  which  children  bom 
feeble  reach  puberty  only  by  means  of  great  care,  and,  consequently, 
owe  their  existence  solely  to  the  unremitting  attention  of  their  pa- 
rents and  the  strengthening  regimen  that  the  physician  has  caused 
them  constantly  to  pursue.  Having  reached  the  eighteenth  or  twen- 
tieth year,  their  health  is  confirmed,  but  the  mucous  membranes 
ever  after  have  a  tendency  to  be  affected ;  the  redder  color  of  the 
mouth,  more  especially  its  interior  part,  and  that  of  the  lips,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  palate,  which,  by  degrees,  discovers  itself  as  the 
subject  gradually  advances  in  years,  showing  an  ameliorated  condi- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  numerous  persons,  having  gained  a  sanguineous 
temperament,  would  deceive  us,  if  it  were  not  that  some  marks  of 
crofiion  are  seen  on  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  first  permanent 
molars,  which  informs  us  that  the  present  health  is  the  result  of 
amelioration." 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  teeth  are  of  so  inferior  a  quality 
that  they  no  sooner  emerge  from  the  gums  than  they  are  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  caries,  while  the  subjects  who  possess  them  are 
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enabled,  by  skillful  treatment,  to  overcome  the  morbid  constitutional 
tendencies  against  which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  existence^ 
they  had  to  contend,  and  eventually  to  acquire  excellent  health. 
But  in  forming  a  prognosis,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  whether  the 
general  organic  derangement  which  prevented  the  teeth  from  being 
well  formed,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  their  premature  decay,  is  heredi- 
tary, or  whether  it  has  been  produced  by  some  accidental  cause 
subsequent  to  birth.  The  procurement  of  health  in  the  former  case 
will  be  less  certain  than  in  the  latter,  for  when  the  original  elements 
of  the  organism  are  bad,  the  attainment  of  a  good  constitution  is  more 
difficult. 

Persons  of  sanguineo-mucous   temperaments,  having  suffered   in 
early  childhood  from  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases,  often  have 
their  teeth  affected  with  what  Duval  calls  the  decorticating  process 
(^denudation  of  their  enamel),  resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bond  of  union  between  it  and  the  dentine. 

There  are  other  characteristics  which  the  teeth  present  in  shape^ 
size,  density,  and  color,  and  from  which  valuable  inductions  might  be 
made,  both  with  regard  to  the  innate  constitution  and  the  means  neces- 
sary to  their  own  preservation ;  but  as  the  limits  assigned  to  this  part 
of  our  subject  will  not  admit  of  their  consideration,  we  shall  conclude 
by  observing  that  the  appearances  of  these  organs  vary  almost  to 
infinity.  Each  is  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the 
time  of  their  formation,  and  of  their  own  physical  condition  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 
STOMATITIS. 

The  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  very 
common  at  the  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  and  later  in  life^ 
are  comparatively  rare  during  fcBtal  life,  and  differ,  as  regards  symp- 
toms, in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  affection  and  the  part  of 
the  mucous  surface  in  which  it  may  have  its  origin. 

The  most  common  affection  of  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth 
is  known  by  the  general  term  stomatitis,  from  the  Greek  word  <nofia^ 
"  mouth/'  and  itis,  a  "  suffix  denoting  inflammation,"  and  is  described 
by  Prof.  Wood  as  follows : — 

"Inflammation   of  the    mouth   appears    in    reddened,   somewhat 
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elevated  patches,  or  occupies  large  portions  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
extending  apparently  over  the  whole  mouth.  In  some  cases  it  is 
superficial,  with  little  or  no  swelling,  and  inay  be  designated  as 
erythematous,  from  the  Greek  word  epui'^po^f  *  red ; '  in  others  it  occu- 
pies the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  even  to  the  neighboring  structures,  as  the 
sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  absorbent  glands  of  the 
neck,  and  occasions  considerable  tumefaction  in  all  these  parts.  In 
the  erjTthematous  form  it  is  characterized  by  redness  and-  sense  of 
heat,  and  sometimes  considerable  tenderness,  but  is  not  usually 
attended  with  acute  pain ;  when  deeper  in  the  tissue  it  is  often  very 
painful. 

**  Portions  of  the  epithelium  sometimes  become  opaque,  giving  an 
appearance  of  whiteness  in  streaks  or  patches.  Occasionally  this 
coating  is  elevated  in  blisters,  or  even  detached,  like  the  cuticle,  from 
the  skin,  in  scales.  Superficial  ulcerations  not  unfrequently  occur, 
which  may  spread  over  considerable  portions  of  the  membrane.  In 
certain  states  of  the  constitution  the  ulcerative  tendency  is  very  strong 
and  deep,  and  extensive  sores  occur,  which  are  sometimes  attended 
with  gangrena 

**  There  is  often  a  copious  flow  of  saliva ;  though,  in  some  instances, 
this  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mucous  follicles,  is  checked,  and 
the  mouth  is  clammy  or  dry.  The  sense  of  taste  is  usually  more  or 
less  impaired,  and  speech  and  mastication  are  oft^n  difficult  and  pain^ 
fill.  When  the  tongue  is  afiected,  its  surface  is,  in  general,  first 
covered  with  a  whitish  fur,  through  which  the  red  and  swollen 
follicles  may  often  be  seen  projecting.  This  fur  sometimes  breaks  ofi*, 
leaving  the  surface  red,  smooth,  and  glossy,  with  here  and  there  promi- 
nent follicles;  or  the  surface  may  be  hard,  dry,  or  gashed  with 
painful  fissures.  When  the  gums  are  involved,  they  swell,  and  rise 
up  between  the  teeth,  around  the  necks  of  which  they  frequently 
ulcerate.  In  some  cases  this  ulceration  does  not  cease  until  it  has 
extended  into  the  sockets,  and  destroyed  altogether  the  connections  of 
the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  and  fall  out,  after  which  the  gums 
will  heal. 

"  Ordinary  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to 
induce  symptomatic  fever.  This  form  of  inflammation  is  more  fre- 
quently a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an  original  aflection. 
When  of  the  latter  character,  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  direct 
action  of  irritant  bodies,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  acrid  or  corrosive 
substances  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  unhealthy  secretions  from 
decayed  teeth.  The  sharp  edge  of  a  broken  tooth  sometimes  gives 
rise  to   much   inflammation,   and   even   deep  and   obstinate   ulcers. 
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especially  of  the  tongue.  Inflammation  of  the  mouth  may  also 
result  from  the  reaction  which  follows  the  long  contact  of  very  cold 
substances,  such  as  ice,  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It  some- 
times proceeds  from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the 
fauces,  and  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  gastric  irritation  produced 
by  sour  or  acrid  matter  in  the  stomach.  Drunkards  seem  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  it.  Of  the  constitutional  causes  none  are  so  frequent 
as  the  state  of  fever,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  peculiar  character,  is 
very  apt. to  afiect  the  mouth,  and  not  unfrequently  occasions  inflam- 
mation." 

Catarrhal  Stomatitis, — Catarrhal  stomatitis  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  a  simple  form  is  common  to  children  under  the  age  of 
one  year;  while  this  simple  form  gives  rise  in  itself  to  no  severe 
symptoms,  yet  it  may  be  connected  with  other  serious  maladies, 
and  hence  is  often  overlooked.  Acute  catarrhal  stomatitis  first 
appears  in  the  form  of  bright-red  patches  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  which  increase  in  size  and  some- 
times unite,  when  the  entire  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth  may  be- 
come inflamed.  While  it  is  more  intense  in  one  part  than  in  another, 
it  may  be  confined  to  the  tongue  alone,  or  be  universally  diffused 
over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  characterized 
by  an  increase  of  the  heat  and  redness  of  the  part  affected,  rapid 
proliferation  and  exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells,  and  more  or  leas 
dryness .  of  the  surface^  as  there  is  but  little  mucus  secreted,  with 
a  high  degree  of  sensibility,  and  pain  when  the  lips  or  tongue  are 
moved.  The  pain  is  of  a  smarting,  burning  character,  the  result  of 
irritatipn  on  a  denuded  surface.  Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of 
connective  tissue,  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane 
is  generally  slight.  In  severe  cases  the  gums  become  swollen  and 
spongy,  and  bleed  readily,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  white,  viscid  mucus ;  there  is  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva,  that  is  acrid  and  irritating,  which  may  dribble  from 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  causing  a  greater  degree  of  congestion, 
which  is  apparent  by  the  dark  red  color  of  the  affected  membrane. 
A  fetid  condition  of  the  breath  is  not  common  to  the  acute  form  of 
catarrhal  stomatitis  unless  shallow  ulcers  are  present,  which  result 
from  the  rapid  loss-of  the  superficial  cells  and  a  failure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  others  to  supply  their  places.  The  engor^^ement  of  the  vessels 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  followed  by  the  exudation  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  intensity  of  this  affection  varies  in  different  cases,  sometimes 
existing  in  such  a  slight  form   as  to   cause   little  uneasiness,  and 
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quietly  disappearing,  while  at  other  times  it  may  cause  intense  pain, 
and  continue  for  weeks  or  months. 

In  a  severe  form  it  may  extend  to  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  or 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  at  last  prove  fatal,  especially  if  there  is 
present  a  decided  state  of  cachexia,  or  a  severe  co-existing  disease. 

When  it  occurs  during  the  period  of  dentition,  to  which  it  is  com- 
mon, it  is  often  accompanied  with  fever,  and  sometimes,  especially 
when  long  continued,  by  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva ;  occurring  previous 
to  dentition,  it  is  seldom  accompanied  with  fever. 

When  caused  by  dentition,  the  gum  over  the  erupting  tooth  be- 
comes inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  may  extend  over  the  entire 
buccal  surface.  But  when  due  to  the  irritation  of  dentition,  this 
form  of  stomatitis  is  generally  more  circumscribed  than  when  it 
arises  from  a  constitutional  cause.  It  may  also  result  from  a  mer- 
curial course  of  treatment,  exposure  to  cold,  hot  and  stimulating  food, 
or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  adults  catarrhal  stomatitis  may  .  result  from  long-continued 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  from  injuries 
to  the  gums,  such  as  may  result  from  laceration  in  the  extraction 
of  teeth ;  also  from  the  sharp  edges  of  fractured  teeth  and  roots,  and 
constitutional  derangement. 

In  very  young  children,  among  the  early  symptoms  are  restlessness 
and  firetfulness,  with  refusal  to  take  food,  or,  when  attempting  to  do 
so,  suddenly  ceasing  on  account  of  the  pain  experienced. 

Chronic  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  characterized  by  the  structural 
changes  which  ensue  on  account  of  the  stroma  becoming  affected. 
The  mucous  surface  affected  becomes  indurated  and  thickened,  the 
mucous  glands  are  obstructed,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  secretion 
being  arrested,  they  become  encysted  and  present  a  granular  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  breath  is  more  or 
less  fetid,  owing  to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  becoming  vitiated, 
and  the  teeth  are  coated  with  sordes.  The  papillsB  of  the  toogue 
become  hypertrophied,  but  the  substance  beneath  is  less  affected  than 
in  the  acute  form  of  this  affection.  The  duration  of  the  acute  form 
is  from  three  to  six  days  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  chronic  form 
is  more  persistent. 

Simple  stomatitis  of  children  is  readily  relieved  by  means  of 
emollient  washes,  such  as  solutions  made  from  the  slippery  elm 
bark  or  the  pith  of  sassafras,  in  cold  water.  When  severe,  a  leech 
or  two  applied  to  the  angle  of.  the  jaws  will  prove  serviceable,  and 
as  a  wash,  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  a  solution  composed  of  three 
grains  to  one  fluidounce  of  water.  A  few  doses  of  bromide  of 
potassium  may  relieve  the  nervous  excitement  and  fretfuluess.    One 
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part  of  borax  to  three  of  honey,  or  a  drachm  of  borax  to  an  ounce 
of  glycerin  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  may  prove  useful 
local  remedies. 

The  treatment  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  consists  in  first  removing 
the  cause  of  irritation,  when  such  is  present,  and  the  use  of  alkaline 
washes,  or,  in  more  obstinate  cases,  a  solution  of  either  chloride  of 
zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Phenol 
sodique  or  phenate  of  soda  will  correct  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  when 
used  in  the  form  of  spray.  For  the  chronic  form  the  following  may 
be  applied  to  the  inflamed  mucous  surface,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
gargle  or  spray : — 

B.  Actdi  carbolici, 5j. 

Olei  gaullherise, 3  ij. 

Qlycerini, Jij. 

Olei  menthae  piperita, ^  iij.  M. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  symptomatic  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  remedies  adapted  to  such  a 
condition  are  necessary. 

Ulcerow  SUmiatitU,  also  known  as  "Noma,"  is  another  affection 
of  the  mouth  which  is  common  to  childhood,  the  premonitory 
symptoms  being  the  same  as  in  simple  stomatitis.  The  inflamma- 
tion usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends  along  the  buccal 
surface.  An  examination  of  the  mouth,  however,  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  reveals  one  or  more  small,  inflamed,  and  slightly  ele- 
vated points  or  pimples,  which,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  but 
more  commonly  after  one  or  two  days,  present  a  softened  and  yel- 
lowish apex,  and  at  length  a  small  ulcer,  superficial  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  deeply  excavated,  with  often  an  inflamed  and 
elevated  margin.  The  surfaces  of  these  ulcers  are  covered  with  an 
ash-colored  or  a  yellowish  matter,  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  but  some- 
times, instead  of  being  thus  covered,  their  surfaces  are  bare,  and  bleed 
readily. 

Some  of  the  ulcers  may  unite  and  form  large,  irregular  ulcera- 
tions, while  others  remain  isolated.  The  ulceration,  when  severe, 
gives  rise  to  considerable  swelling,  especially  around  the  ulcers, 
and  the  swollen  part  is  soft,  and  not  very  tender  on  pressure.  The 
soft,  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling  enables  this  form  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  gangrenous  ulceration,  as  there  is  more  induration 
in  the  latter  affection.  These  ulcers  result  from  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  and  may  attack  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  mouth,  but  are  most  commonly  found  on  the  sides  of  the 
freenum,  along  the  inferior  margin  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  and 
inside  the  lips. 
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It  is  but  seldom  that  they  are  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue;  but  when  they  do  appear  on  this  surface,  they  are  generally 
superficial,  and  not  deeply  excavated. 

When  the  ulcers  in  this  form  of  stomatitis  are  fully  formed,  there 
is  usually  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva  and  a  decrease  of  the  febrile  ex- 
citement. The  bowels,  which  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  are 
costive,  now  become  loose,  and  often  yerj  much  so  during  its  con- 
tinuance. A  simple  form  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  characterized  by 
but  one  or  two  small  ulcers,  which  in  a  little  time  fill  up  with 
granulations  and  soon  heal  over.  In  a  more  severe  form  of  this 
disease  a  considerable  number  of  these  ulcers  exist,  in  some  cases 
covering  almost  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums,  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  arch  of  the  palate,  sides  and  inferior  surface  of 
the  tongue. 

During  the  early  stage  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  the  mouth  becomes 
hot  and  painful  and  the  submaxillary  glands  swollen  and  tender. 
The  breath  becomes  very  offensive  as  soon  as  the  ulceration  is  well 
established,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mouth  open. 

Another  form  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  met  with  where  but  one 
or  two  ulcers  exist,  but  which  gradually  extend  over  the  mucous  sur< 
lace,  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  depth,  and  with  no  appearance 
of  healing.  This  form  of  the  affection  is  attended  with  hectic  fever, 
the  exacerbations  occurring  night  and  morning,  and  rapidly  wearing 
away  the  strength. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  occasionally  met 
with,  which  consists  of  a  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
palate  in  its  centre,  either  on  the  median  line  or  outside  this  line. 
The  membrane  appears  to  be  softened  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  of  a  red  or 
&wn  color,  which,  on  its  removal,  discloses  an  ulcer  with  perpendicular 
walls ;  the  bone,  however,  forming  its  base  is  found  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  conta- 
gious ;  that  is,  that  it  may  be  communicated  by  using  the  same  spoon 
in  eating,  and  also  that  it  is  endemic  and  epidemic.  Ulcerous 
stomatitis  is  common  to  the  period  of  dentition,  especially  when  there 
19  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  causes  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  uncleanliness,  poor  food,  resi- 
dence in  damp,  dirty  places,  mercury,  a  cachectic  condition,  enfeebled 
system,  and  contagion. 

The  treatment  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  consists  in  a  change  of  resi- 
dence and  diet,  cleanliness,  the  use  of  tonics,  ferruginous  or  vege- 
table, such  as  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis,  with  tincture  of  calumba, 
given  in  simple  syrup,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
quinine,  or  cod-liver  oil,  and  such  local  remedies  as  dilute  chloride 
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of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  muriatic  acid,  with  an  alter- 
nate wash  of  honey  and  borax,  equal  parts ;  or  the  chloride  of  lime 
applied  dry  to  the  ulcerated  surface  twice  daily,  and  simple  water 
used  during  the  interval,  and  continued  until  a  healthy  appearance 
is  apparent,  when  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  one  grain  to 
forty-five  of  water,  is  employed.  Chloride  of  lime  one  drachm,  with 
honey  one  ounce,  is  also  recommended.  Chlorate  of  potassium  often 
acts  like  a  specific,  employed  internally  and  externally,  the  dose 
of  which  is  two  or  three  grains,  dissolved  in  water  with  sugar,  or  in 
syrup. 

The  following  formula  may  be  employed : — 

B .  PotafiB.  chlorat, ^  88  to  j. 

Meilis, .     .^88. 

AqaaB, ^ij.  M. 

One  teaspoonful  every  two  hoar8,  and  also  applied  as  a  lotion. 

Dr.  Condie  recommends  the  following  treatment  where  the  aloers 
are  slow  in  healing :  A  solution  of  borax,  gr.  xv  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
or  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  j  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  gr.  v  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  acidum  nitricum 
dilutum  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  to  the  whole  of  the 
ulcerated  surface,  which  will  improve  the  character  of  the  ulceration 
and  arrest  its  progress. 

''Any  apparent  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  a  decayed  tooth,  should 
be  removed."  When  there  is  great  derangement  of  the  alimentary 
canal  accompanying  ulcerous  stomatitis,  or  this  disease  occurs  during 
the  course  of  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  such  aa  pneumonia, 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc.,  the  proper  remedies  adapted  to  the  removal 
of  these  diseases  are  necessary. 

ApkUiotis  Stomaiitia, — ^This  form  of  stomatitis,  sometimes  called 
"follicular  stomatitis,"  and  also  ''canker  sore  mouth,"  although  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  seat  of  the  follicles,  is  common  to  all  ages, 
but  is  most  frequent  during  childhood.  The  seat  of  the  aphtha  is 
usually  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  gums,  the 
tongue,  and  sometimes  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  They  commence 
with  a  vascular  injection,  which  is  followed  in  a  few  hours  4>y  a 
whitish  exudation  immediately  below  the  epithelium  and  upon  the 
corium,  in  the  form  of  small,  round  or  oval,  isolated  spots,  the 
smallest  being  of  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  but  the  greater  number 
of  a  diameter  of  one  or  two  lines,  causing  slight  vesicle-shaped 
elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  vesicles 
have  a  whitish  appearance  with  an  inflamed  ring  about  their  base ; 
afler  their  rupture  an  irregular  gray  surface  is  exposed,  and  the 
ulcers  resulting  are  shallow  and  painful.    After  a  few  days  the  exu- 
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dation  softens,  and  the  points  become  denuded  of  epithelium,  present- 
ing superficial,  painful  ulcers,  but  without  indurated  edges.  After  an 
existence  of  one  or  two  weeks  the  aphthse  disappear,  leaving  red  spots, 
which,  however,  soon  fade.  Besides  being  very  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  also  to  food  and  liquids,  they  are  attended  with  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  saliva. 

Two  or  more  of  the  ulcers  may  coalesce,  forming  one  large  ulcerated 
patch,  to  the  edges  of  which  vegetable  fungi  may  adhere ;  in  rare 
cases,  it  may  become  gangrenous,  when  the  affection  is  usually  compli- 
cated with  gastro-intestinal  disease.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
generally  slight,  except  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  which 
may  cause  a  feeble  pulse,  pallid  countenance,  wasted  body  and  limbs, 
and  great  prostration. 

The  causes  of  aphthous  stomatitis  may  be  bad  hygienic  conditions, 
oncleaoliness,  and  privation,  but  it  is  usually  owing  to  some  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  when  it  may  also  be  accompanied  with 
diarrhoea.  It  differs  firom  ulcerous  stomatitis  in  form  of  the  aphthse, 
and  the  inflammation  being  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ulcers,  and  not  extending  over  the  mouth. 

The  treatment  of  aphthse  consists  in  the  application  of  demulcent 
drinks,  such  as  the  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  flaxseed,  or  marsh- 
mallow.  Mel-boracis,  honey  of  borax,  is  an  efficient  application 
applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some 
opiate  to  relieve  the  tenderness  of  the  ulcers  and  the  restlessness. 
When  the  ulcers,  besides  being  painful,  are  not  disposed  to  heal, 
they  may  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  honey  of  roses,  or  nitric  acid  applied  on  the  sharpened  end  of 
a  stick  of  orange  wood.  The  application  of  chlorate  of  potassium  is 
also  effective  in  some  cases.  The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in 
the  admiuistration  of  citrate  of  magnesia  or  rhubarb  to  correct  the 
intestinal  trouble,  and  tonics  of  sulphate  of  quinine  or  other  vegetable 
bitters,  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  to  keep  up  the 
strength.  When  there  is  a  great  number  of  the  ulcers,  with  consider- 
able fever,  and  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  or  of  convulsions, 
the  administration  of  laxatives  and  the  bromides,  with  a  warm  foot- 
bath, will  prove  beneficial. 

Thrush. — ^This  affection,  also  known  as  "  sprue  "  and  "  muguet/'  is 
characterized  by  a  form  of  inflammation  which  consists  of  points  and 
patches  of  a  curd-like  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  its  common  seat,  as  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and 
oesophagus  are  only  occasionally  affected. 

Thrush  commences  as  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face, which  is  followed   by  the  appearance  of   minute  semi-trans- 
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parent  points  or  granules,  which  soon  become  white  and  opaque. 
While  some  remain  as  points,  others  extend,  and  by  coalescing 
form  patches,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  not  uniform,  but  unequally 
elevated. 

The  central  part  of  the  points  and  patches  project  but  little  above 
the  surrounding  epithelial  surface,  being  not  more  than  a  line  in 
height.  They  resemble  in  color  and  consistence  portions  of  curdled 
milk,  for  which  they  may  be  mistaken.  Being  very  easily  detached, 
they  are  rapidly  reproduced,  and  their  white  color  may  change  to  a 
yellow  hue. 

Composed  of  epithelial  cells  and  a  parasitic  vegetable  growth,  of 
the  o'idium  albicans  variety,  each  point  consists  of  roots,  branches, 
and  sporules,  the  roots  being  transparent,  and  penetrating  the 
epithelial  layer,  and  sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  basement  mem- 
brane. The  branches  divide  and  subdivide,  and  consist  of  elon- 
gated cells  with  one  or  two  nuclei.  Around  the  branches  are 
numerous  sporules.  Thrush,  in  its  mildest  form,  appears  in  points 
or  small  patches ;  and  if  the  patches  are  of  large  extent,  which, 
however,  rarely  occurs,  the  affection  is  attended  by  a  state  of  great 
prostration  and  danger  from  some  concomitant  disease.  Often  it 
occurs  as  the  sequel  of  pneumonia  or  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, in  the  latter  case  being  caused  by  neglect,  improper  food,  or  a 
deprivation  of  the  maternal  milk.  In  the  mildest  cases,  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  simple  stomatitis.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  more  extensive,  and  especially  if  the  fauces  and  oesophagus 
are  involved,  the  inflamed  surface  becomes  very  hot,  red,  and  painful, 
and  there  is  fretfulness  and  fever.  In  the  severest  forms,  the  surface 
becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  inflammation  more  extensive,  and  there 
is  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  frequently  diarrhoea,  with 
an  anxious,  pallid  countenance,  rapid  emaciation,  and  extreme  pros- 
tration. 

When  thrush  is  complicated  with  aphthae,  small,  white,  flocculent 
patches  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  in- 
crease in  size  and  finally  coalesce.  In  such  patches  some  form  of 
vegetable  parasite  exists,  more  commonly  that  known  as  o'idium 
albicans. 

The  causes  of  thrush  are  bad  hygienic  conditions,  constitutional 
feebleness,  indigestion,  and  improper  food.  It  is  common  among 
emaciated  children  in  crowded  institutions,  or  where  there  is  ex- 
posure to  dampness.  Foul  nursing-bottles  are  also  a  common  cause 
of  this  aflection.  It  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  to  occur  more  frequently  under  the  age  of  three 
months. 
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£yeii  children  of  eighteen  months,  suffering  from  debilitating 
diseaseSy  are  subject  to  it  The  stools  are  greenish  and  acrid,  giving 
rise  to  excoriations  of  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
When  this  disease  occurs  in  adults,  it  is  attended  with  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva  and  a  dry,  hot  state  of  the  mouth,  rendering  degluti- 
tion painful. 

The  treatment  of  thrush  should  commence  with  an  improvement  in 
the  diet  and  locality,  if  these  are  at  fault,  and  the  administration  of 
an  alkali  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  secretions  which  is  usually 
present.  Saccharate  of  lime  added  to  the  milk  is  very  beneficial. 
The  following  combination  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Sudduth  : — 

B .   Infasi  rhei, ^  iij. 

Potaui  bicarb.,  .  3j. 

TincturiB  cinnamomi,  .  3  ij. 

Syrapi  simp., 3vj.  M. 

Dose.     A  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  for  an  adult. 

Quinine  in  one-grain  doses  every  three  hours  will  prove  beneficial 
for  infants.  The  quinine  may  be  combined  with  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  to  produce  a  tonic  effect,  one  drachm  of  the  quinine 
with  one  ounce  of  the  iron,  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops  every  three  hours. 
Dr.  Troufiseau  recommends  the  following  alterative  tonic,  which  is 
very  effective : — 

B.   Hydrarg.  chloridi  corrosivi,         .  gr.  j-ij. 

Liq.  arsenici  chloridi,  .  .        Ijj. 

Tinct.  fern  chloridi, 
Acid,  hjdrochlorici  dil.,      .       &&       .*      f^i^* 

Sjrupi, fgiij. 

Aquam, ad  f  §  vj.  M. 

Dose.     One  dessertspoonful  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  after  each  meal. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  borax  with 
honey — mel-boracis — or  borax  with  powdered  sugar,  or  dissolved  in 
water.  Some  object  to  the  use  of  sugar,  as  it  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  parasite.     Prof.  J.  L.  Miller  recommends  the  following : — 

B.   Sodii  borat., 3j. 

GlycerinsB, 5ij. 

Aquae,  ......         3vj.  M. 

SiG. — To  be  applied  with  a  cameVs  hair  pencil  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

If  such  an  application  fails,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

B.   Zinci  snlph., gr.  ij-iy. 

AquiB  ro8», ,^  ij.  M. 

When  thrush  is  complicated  with  other  diseases,  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  such  diseases  may  render  its  treatment  easy  and  effectual. 
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Oangreiie  of  the  MotUh, — This  disease,  characterized  by  such  Dames 
as  "Cancrum  Oris/'  " Gangrsenopsis/'  "Canker  of  the  Mouth/' 
"  Water  Canker/'  is  common  to  children  of  debilitated  constitutions 
and  a  decided  lymphatic  temperament,  the  result  of  scanty  nourish- 
ment, improper  clothing,  and  damp,  unhealthy  places  of  abode,  or 
where  many  children  are  crowded  together  in  charitable  institutions. 
There  are  several  forms  of  this  affection,  the  most  common,  perhaps, 
being  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  gums,  with  such  premonitory 
symptoms  as  great  languor  and  listlessness,  indisposition  to  any 
exercise,  irritable  temper,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  increase  of 
thirst.  The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  dejected,  and  a  peculiar 
puckering  of  the  cheeks  is  observed  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Emaciation  and  night-aweats  are  not  uncommon. . 

These  premonitory  symptoms  may  continue  for  several  days,  or 
even  weeks,  when  an  acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  mouth  and  gums,  with 
a  sense  of  heat  and  itching  about  their  margins,  the  free  edges  of 
which  become  congested  and  thickened,  spongy,  and  of  a  dark  red 
or  purple  hue,  bleeding  readily. 

The  flow  of  saliva  increases  greatly,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with 
blood.  From  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth  a  muco-purulent  matter 
is  discharged,  which  after  a  time  becomes  thin,  watery,  and  acrid, 
rendering  the  breath  very  offensive.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
disease  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  to  the  lower  jaw, 
and  if  allowed  to  progress,  the  gums  separate  from  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  and  alveolar  processes,  and  become  ragged,  flabby,  and  livid ; 
the  teeth  on  the '  affected  side  loosen,  and  at  length  drop  out,  and  at 
this  stage  there  is  an  increase  of  the  febrile  symptoms  and  night- 
sweats.  In  such  a  state  the  gums  may  continue  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  but  usually  after  a  few  days  a  number  of  ash-oolored 
vesicles  make  their  appearance,  which  rapidly  increase  in  size  and 
become  confluent,  the  divided  gum  presenting  a  gangrenous  ap- 
pearance. The  dead  portions  separate,  a  gangrenous  ulcer  follows, 
and  soon  the  entire  part  is  destroyed  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone  exposed.  The  ulceration  is  more  common  to  the  labial  surface 
than  to  the  lingual,  and  commences  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth, 
extending  to  posterior  parts.  The  ulcers,  before  becoming  gan- 
grenous, are  covered  with  a  yellow  or  gray  secretion,  which,  on 
being  removed,  exposes  many  small,  red  papillae,  which  correspond 
to  imperfect  granulations.  After  a  time  the  gangrenous  ulceration 
extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  causing 
pain  and  difficulty  in  attempting  to  open  the  mouth,  which  is  some- 
times impossible. 

In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  mouth  becomes  afiected,  and 
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death  usually  occurs  at  about  the  eighth  or,  at  the  furthest,  upon  the 
fourteeDth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  gangrene. 

Mr.  Tomes  remarks  that  although  the  disease  is  usually  confined  to 
children  during  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  teeth,  yet  adults  are 
not  wholly  exempt  from  its  attacks. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  disease  which  differs  considerably 
from  that  just  described,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  preceded  by 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  but  commences  in  the  cheek,  usually  at 
the  angle  of  the  lips,  and  comes  on  abruptly,  without  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  characteristic  of  the  first  form  described. 

There  is  first  seen  a  hard,  indolent  tumor,  about  the  size  of  an 
almond,  in  some  part  of  the  lips  or  cheek,  which  is  deeply  seated, 
the  skin  covering  it  being  somewhat  redder  than  natural.  This 
tumor  gradually  increases  in  size  for  a  few  days,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  it  presents  a  gangrenous  appearance,  with  an 
offensive  odor.  Before  this  occurs,  however,  the  external  redness 
of  the  skin  covering  the  tumor  becomes  pale,  then  livid,  then  of  a 
grayish  hue,  surrounded  by  a  red  circle,  which  spreads  rapidly  and 
in  a  few  hours  changes  to  a  black  color. 

The  gums  nearest  to  this  tumor  then  become  gangrenous,  and  the 
teeth  loosen  and  at  length  fall  out.  Death  usually  occurs  before 
the  death  of  the  bone  of  the  jaw.  There  is  also  a  superficial  form 
of  gangrene  sometimes  met  with  in  the  form  of  spots  of  a  dark- 
brown  color  surrounded  by  a  red  margin,  which  vary  in  size,  and 
have  for  their  seat  the  corners  of  the  lips  and  inner  surfaces  of  the 
cheeks.  These  spots  may  first  appear  in  the  form  of  slightly  red- 
dened patches,  but  in  this  mild  form  are  always  superficial,  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  alone,  the  sloughs  separating  with  little 
loss  of  substance,  soon  to  be  followed  by  healthy  granulations  and 
cicatrization. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  may  occur  at  any  period  between  the  first 
and  tenth  year  of  age,  but  is  more  common  between  the  second  and 
fourth  years  ;  and  the  children  subject  to  it  are  those  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament,  delicate  constitution,  soft,  flaccid  muscles,  pale  skin, 
and  whose  digestive  organs  are  deranged.  It  usually  occurs  in  those 
whose  systems  are  much  reduced  or  cachectic,  and  is  more  common 
to  children  crowded  together  in  asylums  and  those  deprived  of  pure 
air  and  proper  nourishment,  or  enfeebled  by  disease.  It  sometimes 
follows  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  such  diseases  as  pneumonia,  scrofula, 
whooping-cough,  typhus  fever,  ague,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  no  little  depends  upon 
the  time  this  is  instituted.     Before  the  gangrene  makes  its  appear- 
ance much  may  be  done  in    the  way  of  preventive  treatment,  in 
14 
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order  to  remove  the  existing  predisposition.  A  dry,  pure  air,  clean- 
liness, and  a  nourishing  diet  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  very  essential.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  bitter 
vegetable  tonics  are  required. 

The  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the  local  ap- 
plication of  a  strong  decoction  of  white  oak  bark,. is  thought,  by  Dr. 
Gondie,  to  be  beneficial  in  preventing  gangrene  of  the  mouth  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  its  speedy  occur- 
rence. For  local  treatment  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (one  drachm 
to  the  ounce  of  water),  to  which  is  added  honey  and  tincture  of 
myrrh,  two  drachms  of  each,  will  prove  serviceable.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  in  solution,  applied  to  the  affected 
part,  has  been  successfully  employed  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

When  the  disease  is  established,  the  first  indication  in  the  local 
treatment  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gangrene  and  hasten  the 
detachment  of  the  slough,  and  for  such  purposes  highly  stimulat- 
ing or  escharotic  agents  are  required.  The  affected  parts  should  be 
well  cleansed,  and  then  sprayed  with  carbolized  water  and  strong 
acetic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver, 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  chloride  of  antimony,  applied,  by  means 
of  a  brush,  on  and  about  the  slough,  to  be  at  once  followed  by  the 
application  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  when  the  mouth  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly washed  out  with  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe.  By  such 
applications  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcers,  the  diseased  tissue  is  destroyed 
and  healthy  granulations  promoted. 

After  the  separation  of  the  slough  the  escharotic  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  chloride  of  lime  alone  employed.  Some,  however, 
prefer  milder  remedies  than  the  strong  acids,  such  as  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  if  the  slough  is  small  in  extent ;  if  larger,  muriated  tincture 
of  iron  is  applied,  undiluted,  and  after  the  progress  of  the  gangrene 
is  arrested  the  use  of  astringent  stimulants,  such  as  tincture  of  myrrh 
or  the  French  aromatic  wine. 

Dr.  Coates  found  sulphate  of  copper,  according  to  the  following 
formula,  to  be  successful : — 

B.  Cupri  snlph., ,^ij. 

Pulv.  cinchonae,  .     3**« 

Aqase,  .........     ^iy.  M. 

To  be  applied  twice  a  day  to  the  entire  nlcerations  and  excoriations 

In  milder  cases  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  5j  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  by  itself  or  combined  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  is  found  to  be 
useful.  If  the  milder  agents,  after  two  or  three  days'  use,  do  not 
prevent  the  gangrene    from    spreading,  strong  hydrochloric    acid, 
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applied  by  a  cameFs-hair  pencil,  may  prove  efficacious,  and  its  use 
immediately  followed  by  lime-water  made  turbid  by  lime.  To  cor* 
rect  the  fetor,  chlorine  or  carbolic  acid,  properly  diluted,  may  be 
employed  alternately  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  Labarraque's 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  one  part  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water. 
The  tincture  of  myrrh,  with  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet,  should  com- 
plete the  treatment. 

Dr.  Condie  recommends  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
during  the  time  the  local  remedies  are  being  applied,  as  follows : — 

B>  QainisB  Bulphat, gr.  z. 

Acid,  snlph.  dil., tt\,x. 

Sacch.  alb.,     ...  .        .        .        .  ^iv, 

Aq.  cinnamom. ,      .  ^iv.  M. 

Dose :  A  teaapoonfal  every  three  hours. 

The  free  internal  use  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  one  to  three 
scruples  in  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  has  been 
employed  with  advantage. 

For  the  diarrhoea  accompanying  the  disease,  and  especially  when  it 
is  profuse,  Dr.  Condie  recommends  acetate  of  lead,  as  follows : — 

H .  Acetat.  plumhi, gr.  xyj. 

Crets  prsep.,  ....  ...     ^iiss. 

Ipecacuanhae,  .      gr.  iv. 

Opii  palT., gi**  ij*        ^* 

To  be  divided  in  zyj  portions  ;  one  to  be  given  every  three  or  foar  hours. 

SyphUtUc  UlcercUion  of  the  Mouth, — Syphilitic  ulcers  are  the  secon- 
dary results  of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  are  usually  found  on  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  or  the  tonsils.  Although  the  syphilitic  ulcer  is 
usually  superficial,  little  irritating,  and  attended  with  the  discharge  of 
a  small  amount  of  pus,  it  is  occasionally  phagedenic  in  character. 
Such  ulcers,  as  a  result  of  constitutional  syphilis,  may  be  incited  by 
abrasions  and  injuries  caused  by  fractured  and  carious  teeth  upon  the 
sides  of  the  tongue,  and  they  may  appear  on  the  lip  as  the  result  of 
kissing.  These  ulcers  also  appear  upon  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 
These  syphilitic  ulcers  may  be  distinguished  from  more  malignant 
ones  by  their  improvement  under  specific  medication  and  the  other 
indications  of  constitutional  syphilis  generally  present  and  recogni- 
zable. The  glands  of  the  neck  are  often  found  enlarged  when  syphi- 
litic ulcers  exist  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  lips.  Local  and  constitutional 
treatment  is  required  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  local  treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  solution  of  chromic  acid — ten  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water, — by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  three  times 
a  day.    When  such  applications  fail,  the  administration  of  mercury 
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is  necessary ;  and  in  all  cases  a  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks 
and  tobacco  is  required. 

Mercurial  Stomatitis, — The  employment  of  mercury  as  a  medici- 
nal agent  causes  increased  watery  evacuations,  increased  flow  of 
bile  and  saliva,  and,  as  a  consequence,  increases  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  secreting  part.  But  when  administered  in  excess  other 
effects  follow.  It  is  capable  of  producing  inflammation,  especially 
the  acute,  phlegmonous,  adhesive  variety.  The  effects  of  its  use 
depend  upon  the  quantity  administered  and  the  susceptibility  of 
the  patient  to  its  action.  When  carried  to  excess,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  becomes  tender,  red,  and  swollen,  the  glands 
beneath  the  jaw  become  painful,  and  at  length  ulceration  occurs, 
which  spreads  from  the  gums — where  the  effects  of  the  drug  are 
first  observed — to  fauces  and  throat,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  parts 
affected  may  perish. 

Prof.  Wood  describes  this  disease  as  follows:  ''Among  the  first 
indications  of  the  action  of  mercury  are  often  a  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth,  like  that  of  brass  or  copper,  and  some  increase  of  saliva.  At 
the  same  time  a  close  examination  will  detect  a  slight  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  necks  of  the  lower  in- 
cisors, while  somewhat  below  their  edge  a  broad,  white  line  may  be 
observed,  depending  on  opacity  of  the  epithelium. 

"The  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  some  uneasiness,  complaining 
of  soreness  when  the  gums  are  pressed,  and  of  pain  when  the  teeth 
are  forcibly  closed  together.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  stiffness  about 
the  jaws  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  they  feel  as  if  projecting 
above  their  proper  level.  The  flow  of  saliva  increases,  the  inflam- 
mation extends,  the  gums  and  palate  become  obviously  swollen, 
and  the  tongue  covers  itself  with  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  fur, 
and  is  often  so  much  enlarged  as  to  exhibit  the  impression  of  the 
teeth  upon  being  projected  from  the  mouth.  The  throat  frequently 
becomes  sore,  and  the  cheeks  and  salivary  and  absorbent  glands 
swollen  and  painful.  There  is  often  severe  toothache  or  pain  in  the 
jaws.  A  whitish  exudation  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  is  very 
common. 

''The  breath,  which  sometimes  from  the  beginning,  and  some- 
times even  before  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned, has  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor,  now  becomes  extremely 
offensive,  and  in  bad  cases  almost  intolerable.  Ulceration  often 
occurs,  especially  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  are  conse- 
quently loosened,  and  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  fauces.  The  ulcers 
often  have  their  origin  in  a  vesicular  eruption.  The  whole  mouth 
with  its  appendages  is  sometimes  so  swollen  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
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opened,  and  the  tongue  ao  much  enlarged  as  to  project  beyond  the 
lips. 

"  The  patient  is  now  nearly  or  quite  unable  to  articulate  or  to  mas- 
ticate his  food,  and  sometimes  can  scarcely  swallow.  Hemorrhage  is 
not  an  unfrequent  attendant  upon  the  bad  cases,  and  is  sometimes  so 
profuse  as  to  be  alarming.  Sloughing  also  takes  place,  and  portions 
of  the  jawbone  are  occasionally  laid  bare.  There  is  always  in  the 
seyere  cases  more  or  less  fever,  which  is  partly  symptomatic  of  the 
local  afiection  and  partly  the  direct  effect  of  the  mercury.  Death, 
from  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  irritation,  want  of  nourishment, 
and  hemorrhage,  has  occurred  in  numerous  instances,  but  the  patient 
usually  recovers  from  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection,  though  some- 
times with  a  deformed  mouth. 

"  The  tongue  and  cheeks  have  occasionally  adhered  at  points  where 
their  ulcerated  surfaces  were  in  contact,  and  a  surgical  operation  has 
been  necessary  to  remove  the  evil." 

For  the  treatment  of  mercurial  stomatitis,  see  "  Treatment  of  Mer- 
curial Inflammation  of  the  Gums." 

Seurvy-Scorbutus  is  a  disease  characteriased  by  spongy  gums,  offensive 
breath,  livid  spots  on  the  skin,  great  general  debility,  and  a  pale, 
bloated  countenance. 

"  Scurvy,"  remarks  Prof.  Wood,  "  is  generally  very  gradual  in  its 
approach,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say,  in  any  particular 
casej  what  was  its  precise  time  of  attack.  Attention  is  commonly 
first  attracted  by  an  unhealthy  paleness  of  complexion,  a  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  languor  and  despondency,  with  an  in- 
disposition to  bodily  action,  and  unusual  fatigue  after  exercise;  a 
sensation  of  weariness  and  aching  in  the  limbs,  as  from  over-exer- 
tion, though  the  patient  may  have  been  at  rest ;  and  some  swelling, 
redness,  and  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleed  from 
slight  causes.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease,  the  face  becomes 
paler,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  sallow  or  dusky  hue,  and  often  a 
degree  of  puffiness ;  the  lips  and  tongue  become  pallid  and  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  gums,  which  are  purple  or  livid,  especially  at 
their  edges,  rise  up  between  and  around  the  teeth,  are  soft  and 
spongy,  and  bleed  from  the  slightest  touch  ;  the  breath  is  offensive ; 
purplish  spots  or  blotches  appear  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface, 
beginning  usually  upon  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterward  ex- 
tending to  the  trunk,  arms,  and  neck,  though  seldom  affecting  the 
face ;  hemorrhage  frequently  occurs,  most  commonly  from  the  nose, 
gums,  and  mouth,  but  sometimes  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
urinary  passages;  the  feet  become  oedematous  and  the  legs  swollen 
and  painful;  the  general  debility  increases,  and  muscular  exertion 
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is  apt  to  be  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  panting,  vertigo^ 
dizziness,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  The  petechial  spots  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cutaneous 
tissue.  Occasionally  portions  of  the  surface  look  as  if  bruised 
without  having  suffered  any  violence ;  and  blows  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  produce  no  effect,  now  give  rise  to  exten- 
sive ecchymosis.  Should  the  disease  continue,  all  the  symptoms 
become  aggravated ;  the  complexion  assumes  often,  with  its  paleness, 
a  livid  or  leaden  hue  ;  the  gums  swell  greatly,  and  put  forth  a  blackish, 
fungous  growth,  so  as  sometimes  to  conceal  the  teeth;  blood  con- 
tinually oozes  from  them ;  sloughing  occasionally  takes  place,  laying^ 
bare  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  extending,  in  very  bad  cases,  even  to 
the  cheek. 

"The  teeth  become  loose  and  sometimes  fall  out;  the  patient  is 
unable  to  chew  solid  food,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  gums. 
The  breath  becomes  intolerably  offensive;  hard  and  painful  tume- 
factions occur  in  the  calves  of  the  leg,  among  the  njuscles  of  the 
thigh,  upon  the  tibisB  and  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  hand,  with  stiffness 
and  contraction  of  the  joints,  especially  the  knee,  and  severe  pain 
in  the  extremities  upon  every  attempt  at  movement;  and  the  de- 
bility, before  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  case,  now  becomes  ex- 
cessive, so  that  the  least  exertion  is  dangerous,  and  the  patient 
sometimes  dies  suddenly  upon  rising  from  bed  or  upon  being  con- 
veyed, without  great  caution,  from  one  place  to  another.  Wounds, 
even  slight  scratches,  degenerate  into  unhealthy  ulcers ;  old  cicatricea 
break  out  afresh,  and  existing  ulcers  assume  a  new  and  much  worse 
aspect.  The  bones  are  said  to  be  softened,  united  fractures  are  again 
opened,  and  in  the  young  the  epiphyses  separate  sometimes  from  the 
shaft. 

"Throughout  the  complaint  the  tongue  is  usually  clean  and 
moist;  and  the  appetite  and  digestion  remain  unimpaired  almost 
to  the  last,  unless  the  disease,  as  sometimes  happens,  should  be 
complicated  with  fever.  Indeed,  there  is  often  a  craving  for  food, 
especially  for  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits;  occasionally,  however, 
there  is  vomiting,  with  epigastric  distress  and  other  evidences  of 
stomachic  disorder.  .  The  bowels  are  mostly  costive,  and  in  some 
cases  obstinately  so,  but  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  intervenes,  with 
black  or  bloody  and  offensive  evacuations.  The  pulse  is  generally 
small,  feeble,  and  slow;  but  cases  occur  iu  which  it  becomes  very 
frequent,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  febrile,  probably  from  the 
sympathy  of  the  system  with  various  local  irritative  congestions. 

"Great   emaciation    usually  attends   the   disease  when   severe  or 
lasting,  but  not  invariably.     Little  cerebral  disturbance  is  ordinarily 
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observable,  and  the  patient  often  retains  full  possession  of  his  senses 
and  intellect  to  the  last." 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  scurvy,  it  is  the  general  belief  that 
it  results  from  the  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  Prof  Ham- 
ilton says :  **  In  regard  to  the  pathology  of  scurvy,  the  belief  prevails 
that  it  is  due  essentially  to  the  absence  of  certain  staminal  prin- 
ciples from  the  blood,  and  especially  potash  ;  as  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  sucessfully  in  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  scurvy  contain  potash,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage, 
celery,  lettuce,  lime,  lemon,  and  orange  juice."  As  regards  the 
treatment,  both  local  and  constitutional  are  required.  The  local 
treatment,  being  the  same  as  is  recommended  for  **  mercurial  stoma- 
titis," need  not  be  repeated.  The  constitutional  treatment  consists 
in  the  administration  of  the  vegetable  acids,  such  as  lemonade,  for 
example.  Turner's  antidote,  composed  of  potassae  nitratis  5iji  and 
acidi  acetici,  Sviij,  in  tablespoonful  doses,  three  times  a  day,  is  a 
&vorite  remedy.  In  connection  with  this.  Dr.  Garretson  recom- 
mends saturating  a  sheet  with  water  moderately  warm  and  moder- 
ately salt,  which  is  thrown  around  the  body  each  morning  immedi- 
ately on  rising,  and  rubbed  against  the  flesh  until  a  ruddy  glow  is 
excited. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS. 

Little  can  be  ascertained  concerning  the  innate  constitution 
from  an  inspection  of  the  gums.  Subject  to  the  laws  of  the  general 
economy,  their  appearance  varies  with  the  state  of  the  general 
health  and  the  condition  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  Although 
the  proximate  cause  of  disease  in  them  may  be  specified  as  local 
irritation — produced  by  depositions  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth,  or 
decayed,  dead,  loose  or  irregularly  arranged  teeth,  or  by  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  resulting  from  general  organic 
derangement,  or  any  or  all  of  the  first-mentioned  causes — their 
susceptibility  to  morbid  impressions  is  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  constitutional  health ;  and  the  state  of  this  deter- 
mines, too,  the  character  of  the  morbid  eflects  produced  upon 
them  by  local  irritants.  For  example,  the  deposition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth,  or  a  dead  or  loose  tooth,  would 
not,  in  a  healthy  person  of  a  good  constitution,  give  rise  to  any- 
thing more  than  slight  increased  vascular  action  in  the  margin 
of  the  gums  in  contact  with  it;    while    in  a    scorbutic  subject    it 
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would  cause  them  to  assume  a  dark  purple  appearance  for  a 
considerable  distance  around,  to  become  swollen  and  flabby,  to 
separate  and  retire  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  or  to  grow  down 
upon  their  crowns,  to  ulcerate  and  bleed  from  the  slightest 
injury,  and  to  exhale  a  fetid  odor.  In  proportion  as  this  dis- 
position of  body  exists,  their  liability  to  be  thus  affected  is  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  only  among  constitutions  of  this  kind  that  that 
peculiar  preternatural  morbid  growth  takes  place  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  sometimes  become  almost  entirely 
imbedded  in  their  substance. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  dependence  of  the  condition  of  the  gums 
upon  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health,  they  are  occasionally 
affected  with  sponginess  and  inflammation  in  the  best  tempera- 
ments, and  in  individuals  of  uninterrupted  good  health.  The 
wrong  position  of  a  tooth,  by  causing  continued  tension  of  the  gums 
investing  its  alveolus,  sooner  or  later  gives  rise  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion  in  them  and  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  and  gradual  wasting 
of  their  substance  about  the  mal-placed  organ.  The  causes  of  tooth- 
ache, too,  often  produce  the  same  effects ;  the  accumulation  of  sali- 
vary calculus  upon  teeth,  however  small  the  quantity,  is  likewise 
prejudicial. 

All  of  these  may  occur  independently  of  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  A  bad  arrangement  of  the  best  constituted  teeth,  and 
toothache  may  be  produced  by  a  multitude  of  accidental  causes 
disconnected  with  the  functional  operations  of  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

While,  therefore,  the  appearance  and  physical  condition  of  this 
peculiar  and  highly  vascular  structure  are  influenced  in  a  great 
degree  by  habit  of  body,  they  are  not  diagnostics  that  always,  and 
with  unerring  certainty,  indicate  the  pathological  state  of  the  gen- 
eral system.  It  can,  however,  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases, 
where  the  gums  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  be  readily  ascertained 
whether  the  disease  is  altogether  the  result  of  local  irritation,  or 
whether  it  is  favored  by  constitutional  tendencies. 

In  childhood,  or  during  adolescence,  when  [the  formative  forces 
of  the  body  are  all  in  active  operation,  and  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bilities of  every  part  of  the  organism  highly  acute,  the  sympathy 
between  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  particularly 
the  stomach,  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
The  general  health,  too,  at  this  time  is  more  fluctuating,  and  with 
all  the  changes  this  undergoes,  the  appearances  of  the  gums  var^. 
Moreover,  there  are  operations  carried  on  beneath  and  within  their 
substance  which  are  almost  constantly  altering  their  appearance 
and   physical   condition;   and   which,  being  additionally  influenced 
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by  various  states  of  health  and  habits  of  body,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  those  met  with  in  one  case  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
another. 

Having  arrived  at  that  age  when  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  in 
full  ^gor  of  maturity,  and  not  under  the  debilitating  influences  to 
which  they  are  subject  during  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  gums 
participate  in  the  happy  change,  and,  as  a  consequence,  present 
less  variety  in  their  characteristics.  The  general  irritability  of  the 
system  is  not  now  so  great,  the  gums  are  less  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  irritating  agents,  and,  as  a  consequence,  less  frequently 
affected  with  disease;  but  as  age  advances,. and  the  vital  energies 
begin  to  diminish,  the  latent  tendencies  of  the  body  are  reawakened, 
and  they  are  again  easily  excited  to  morbid  action,  and  exhibit  a 
darker  color  and  thicker  structure,  with  a  tendency  to  bleed;  and 
such  conditions  in  an  exaggerated  form  appear  in  dyspeptic  persons 
and  those  subject  to  glandular  struma. 

In  the  most  perfect  constitutions,  and  during  adolescence,  they  pre- 
sent the  following  appearances :  they  have  a  pale  rose-red  color,  a  Arm 
consistence,  a  slightly  uneven  surface ;  their  margins  form  along  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  dental  circle  beautiful  and  regular  festoons,  with 
a  very  thin  edge  around  the  teeth  and  firmly  attached  near  their 
necks,  with  the  interstices  so  filled  up  that  but  little  food  can  collect 
between  the  teeth,  and  the  mucous  membrane  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  has  a  fresh,  lively,  roseate  hue. 

The  time  for  the  eruption  of  a  deciduous  tooth  is  announced  some 
weeks  before  it  takes  place  by  increased  redness  and  slight  tumefac- 
tion of  the  edges  and  apices  of  the  gums  surrounding  it.  The  erup- 
tion of  a  tooth,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  set,  is  also  preceded  by 
similar  phenomena  in  the  gums  through  which  it  is  forcing  its  way, 
and  these  will  be  more  marked  as  the  condition  of  the  system  is  un- 
healthy, or  as  the  habit  of  the  body  is  bad. 

If  the  health  of  the  subject  continues  good,  and  the  teetK  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  necessary  attention  to  their  cleanliness  be  strictly 
observed,  the  characteristics  just  enumerated  will  be  preserved 
through  life,  except  there  will  be  a  slight  diminution  of  color  in 
them  aflter  the  age  of  puberty  until  that  of  the  climacteric  period 
of  life,  when  they  will  again  assume  a  somewhat  redder  appear- 
ance. But  if  the  health  of  the  subject  becomes  impaired,  or  the 
teeth  be  not  regularly  arranged,  or  wear  off,  or  are  not  kept  free 
from  all  lodgment  of  extraneous  matter,  their  edges,  and  particu- 
larly their  apices,  will  inflame,  swell,  and  become  more  than  ordi- 
narily sensitive. 

The  gradual  wasting  or  destruction  of  the  margins  of  the  gums 
around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  best 
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constitutioDs,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  result  of  general 
atrophy,  is  ascribable,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  some  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  favored,  perhaps,  by  a  diminution  of  vitality  in  the  teeth, 
whereby  they  are  rendered  more  obnoxious  to  the  more  sensitive  and 
vascular  parts  within  which  their  roots  are  situated.  That  these  are 
the  causes  of  the  affection  (for  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  diseased 
action  in  the  gums)  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  fact  that 
it  rarely  occurs  with  those  who,  from  early  childhood,  have  been  in 
the  regular  and  constant  habit  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  teeth  from 
four  to  five  times  a  day. 

Although  possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  a  person  may,  by  in- 
temperance, debauchery,  or  long  privation  of  the  necessary  comforts 
of  life,  or  by  protracted  febrile  or  other  severe  kinds  of  disease,  have 
his  assimilative  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  so  enervated 
as  to  render  every  part  of  the  system  highly  susceptible  to  morbid 
impressions  of  every  sort ;  but  still  this  general  functional  derange- 
ment rarely  predisposes  the  structure  now  under  consideration  to 
any  of  the  more  malignant  forms  of  disease  occasionally  known  to 
attack  it  in  subjects  of  less  favorable  constitutions.  The  margins  of 
the  gums  may  inflame,  become  turgid,  ulcerate,  and  recede  from  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  and  the  whole  of  their  substance  be  involved  in  an 
unhealthy  condition  ;  but  they  will  seldom  be  attacked  with  scirrhous 
or  fungous  tumors,  or  bad-conditioned  ulcers,  or  affected  with  preter- 
natural morbid  growths ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases  we 
can  always  form  a  more  favorable  prognosis  in  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion than  those  coming  into  the  world  with  some  specific  morbid 
tendency. 

But  the  occurrence  of  severe  constitutional  disease,  even  in  these 
subjects,  is  followed  by  increased  irritability  of  the  gums,  so  that  the 
slightest  cause  of  local  irritation  gives  rise  to  an  afflux  of  blood  to, 
and  stasis  of  this  fluid  in,  their  capillaries. 

The  teeth  of  persons  thus  happily  constituted  are  endowed  with 
characteristics  such  as  have  been  represented  as  belonging  to  those 
of  the  best  quality.  They  are  of  a  medium  size,  both  in  length  and 
volume,  white,  compact  in  their  structure,  generally  well  arranged, 
and  seldom  affected  with  caries. 

Another  constitution  is  observed,  in  which  the  gums,  though  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  characteristics  just  described,  differ  from 
them  in  some  particulars.  Their  color  is  of  a  deeper  vermilion; 
their  edges  rather  thicker,  their  structure  less  firm,  and  their  surface 
not  so  rough,  but  more  humid.  The  mucous  membrane  has  a  more 
lively  and  animated  appearance.  They  are  more  sensitive  and  more 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  local  irritants,  with  morbid  tendencies 
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more  increased  by  general  organic  derangement,  than  when  possessed 
of  the  appearances  first  mentioned. 

When  in  a  morbid  condition  the  disease,  though  easily  cured  by 
proper  treatment,  is,  nevertheless,  more  obstinate,  and  when  favored 
by  constitutional  derangement  assumes  a  still  more  aggravated  form. 
Their  predisposition  to  disease  is  so  much  increased  by  long  con- 
tinued disturbance  of  the  general  system,  and  especially  during 
youth,  and  by  febrile  or  inflammatory  affections,  that  not  only  their 
margins,  but  their  whole  substance,  sometimes  become  involved  in 
inflammation  and  sponginess,  followed  by  ulceration  of  their  edges 
and  recession  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which,  in  consequence, 
loosen  and  often  drop  out.  But  gums  of  this  kind,  like  those  first 
described,  seldom  grow  down  upon  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  Neither 
are  they  very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  scirrhous  or  fungous  tumors, 
or  any  form  of  disease  resulting  in  sanious  or  other  malignant  con- 
ditioned ulcers.  Indeed,  with  diseases  of  this  kind  they  are  not,  per- 
haps, ever  affected,  except  in  those  cases  where  every  part  of  the  body 
has  become  exceedingly  depraved  by  intemperance,  debauchery,  or 
some  other  cause. 

The  teeth  of  those  whose  gums  are.  of  this  description,  if  well 
arranged  and  kept  constantly  clean,  and  if  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
be  not  vitiated  by  general  disease,  will,  in  most  cases,  remain  healthy 
through  life. 

It  is  only  among  sanguineous  persons  that  this  description  of  gums 
is  met  with,  and  the  teeth  of  subjects  of  this  kind  are  generally  of 
excellent  quality,  and  though  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries  than 
those  first  noticed,  they  are  seldom  affected  with  it. 

In  sanguineo-serous  and  strumous  subjects  the  gums  are  pale, 
and,  though  their  margins  are  thin  and  well  festooned,  often  exude, 
after  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year,  a  small  quantity  of  muco- 
purulent matter,  which,  on  pressure,  oozes  from  between  them  and 
the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Their  texture  is  usually  firm,  and  they  are 
not  very  liable  to  become  turgid.  They  often  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion to  a  late  period  of  life  without  undergoing  any  very  percepti- 
ble change.  Their  connection  with  the  necks  of  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  processes  appears  weak,  but  they  rarely  separate  from 
them. 

In  individuals  having  such  constitutions,  dyspepsia,  chronic  hepa- 
titis, and  diseases  in  which  the  primcB  vice  generally  are  more  or  less 
involved  are  not  unfrequent,  and  are  indicated  by  increased  irrita- 
bility, and  sometimes  a  pale,  yellowish  appearance  of  the  gums.  In 
jaundice,  the  yellowish  seroeity  of  the  blood  is  very  apparent  in  the 
capillaries  of  this  structure. 
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These  constitutions  are  more  common  in  females  than  males,  in  the 
rich  than  the  poor,  and  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits  than  in  those 
who  use  invigorating  exercise.  If  at  any  time  during  life  the  health 
is  ameliorated,  the  gums  assume  a  fresher  and  redder  appearance,  and 
the  exudation  of  muco-purulent  matter  from  between  them  and  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  ceases. 

In  mucous  dispositions,  the  gums  have  a  smooth,  shining  appear- 
ance, and  are  rather  more  highly  colored  than  the  preceding.  Their 
margins,  also,  are  thicker,  more  flabby,  and  not  so  deeply  festooned  ; 
they  are  more  irritable,  and,  consequently,  more  susceptible  to  morbid 
impressions. 

If  with  this  disposition  there  be  combined  a  scorbutic  or  scrofulous 
tendency,  the  gums  during  early  childhood,  in  subjects  which,  from 
scanty  and  unwholesome  diet,  have  become  greatly  debilitated,  are 
liable,  besides  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  to  another — characterized 
by  their  separation  from,  and  exfoliation  of,  the  alveolar  prooesses, 
accompanied  by  a  constant  discharge  of  sanies.  This  form  of  disease, 
however,  though  peculiar  to  childhood  and  wholly  confined  to  the 
indigent,  is  by  no  means  common. 

These  constitutions  are  rarely  met  with,  except  among  persons  who 
live  in  cellars  and  damp  and  closely  confined  rooms  in  large  cities, 
and  in  low,  damp,  and  sickly  districts  of  country.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane in  subjects  of  this  kind  is  exceedingly  irritable,  and  secretes  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus. 

Persons  even  thus  unhappily  constituted  do,  sometimes,  by  change 
of  residence  and  judicious  regimen,  acquire  tolerably  good  constitu- 
tions. Little  advantage,  however,  is  derived  from  these,  unless  they 
are  had  recourse  to  before  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year  of  age, 
though  they  may  prove  beneficial  at  a  much  later  period. 

The  gums  in  scorbutic  persons  have  a  reddish-brown  color;  their 
margins  are  imperfectly  festooned  and  thick ;  their  structure  rather 
disposed  to  become  turgid,  and  ever  ready,  on  the  presence  of  the 
slightest  cause  of  local  irritation,  to  take  on  a  morbid  action.  When 
thus  excited,  the  blood  accumulates  in  their  vessels,  where,  from  its 
highly  carbonized  state,  it  gives  to  the  gums  a  dark  purple  or  brown 
appearance ;  they  swell  and  become  spongy  and  flabby,  and  bleed 
from  the  slightest  touch.  To  these  symptoms  supervene  the  exhala- 
tion of  a  fetid  odor,  the  destruction  of  the  bond  of  union  between 
them  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  suppuration  and  recession  of 
their  margins  from  the  same  gradual  wasting  of  the  alveolar  cavi- 
ties, loosening,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  loss  of  several  or  the 
whole  of  the  teeth.  These  are  the  most  common  results,  but 
sometimes  they  take  on  other  and  more  aggravated  forms  of  diseased 
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action :  preterDatural,  prurient  growths  of  their  Bubstance,  fungous 
and  scirrhous  tumors,  ichorous  and  other  malignant  and  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  etc. 

The  occurrence  of  alveolar  abscesses  in  dispositions  of  this  kind 
is  ofken  followed  by  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the  max- 
illary bone,  and  the  effects  which  result  to  the  gums  are  always  more 
pernicious  than  in  habits  less  depraved. 

The  development  of  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place  in 
this  structure,  even  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  while  the  character  of 
the  disease  is  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  a  specific  constitu- 
tional tendency,  is,  nevertheless,  referable  to  local  irritation  as 
the  immediate  or  proximate  cause,  and  were  this  the  proper  place, 
we  could  cite  numerous  cases  tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
opinion. 

In  scrofiilous  habits,  the  gums  have  a  pale  bluish  appearance, 
and  when  subject  to  local  irritation  they  become  flabby,  exhale 
a  nauseating  odor,  detach  themselves  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
and  their  apices  grow  down  between  these  organs.  The  blood 
circulates  in  them  languidly,  and  debility  seems  to  pervade  their 
whole  substance.  They  are  exceedingly  irritable,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  take  on  aggravated  forms  of  disease,  and  as  often  happens 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding  habit,  there  are  combined 
tendencies  which  favor  the  production  of  ill-conditioned  tumors 
and  ulcers. 

The  indications  furnished  by  the  gums  during  the  existence  of  a 
mercurial  diathesis  of  the  system  are  morbid  sensibility,  increased 
vascular  and  glandular  action,  foulness,  bleeding  from  the  most 
trifling  injuries,  pale  bluish  appearance  of  their  substances,  turgidity 
of  their  apices,  and  sloughing.  The  effects,  however,  resulting  to 
these  parts  from  the  employment  of  mercury  difler  in  different  in- 
dividuals, according  to  the  general  constitutional  susceptibility,  the 
quantity  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  length  of  time  its  use  has 
been  continued.  In  persons  of  very  irritable  habits  a  single  dose  will 
sometimes  produce  ptyalism,  and  so  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the 
gums  that  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  in  their  altered  state,  will  at 
once  rouse  up  a  morbid  action  in  them. 

The  effects  of  a  mercurial  diathesis  upon  these  parts  is  not  unfre- 
quently  so  great  as  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  teeth. 
But  with  these  effects  both  the  dental  and  medical  practitioner  are  too 
familiar  to  require  any  further  description. 

Finally,  we  would  observe,  that  the  indications  of  the  several 
characteristics  to  which  we  have  now  briefly  alluded  may  not  be 
correct  in  every  particular,  and  there  are  others  which  we  have  not 
mentioned ;  yet  we  think  they  will  commonly  be  found  true.     As  a 
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general  rule,  persons  of  a  full  habit,  though  possessed  of  mixed 
temperaments  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  usually  called  good 
health,  have  gums  well  colored,  with  rather  thick  margins,  and  very 
susceptible  to  local  irritation.  With  this  description  of  individuals, 
inflammation,  turgidity,  and  suppuration  of  the  gums  are  very  com- 
mon. To  prevent  these  effects,  constant  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth  is  indispensable. 

Prof.  Schill  says,  the  "  gum  is  pale  in  chlorosis  ansemia ;  of  a 
purple  red  color  before  an  active  hemorrhoidal  discharge  and  in  cases 
of  dysmenorrhoea ;  of  a  dark  red  color,  spongy,  and  bleeding  readily 
in  scurvy  and  diabetes  mellitus  and  after  the  use  of  mercury.  Spongy 
growths  indicate  caries  of  the  subjacent  bone.'' 

Kegular  periodical  bleedings  of  the  gums  in  dysmenorrhoea,  and 
particularly  in  scorbutic  and  mucous  subjects,  are  not  unfrequent,  nor 
in  any  case  where  they  are  in  a  turgid  condition. 

Spongy  growths  of  the  gums  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  persons 
often  result  from  irritation  produced  by  decayed  teeth,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  caries  of  the 
subjacent  bone. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson,  of  London,  says  that  the  reflected  margin  of  the 
gums  of  a  large  majority  of  phthisical  patients  is  deeper  in  color  than 
the  other  portions,  usually  presenting  a  vermilion  tint. 

Mr.  George  Waite  says :  "  A  change  of  residence  to  a  damp  climate 
will  often  rouse  up  in  the  gums  a  great  degree  of  vascularity.  In 
the  damp  places  of  England  and  Ireland  the  appearances  which  the 
gums  present  are  of  a  turgid  and  vascular  nature.  In  the  damp 
countries  of  France,  these  conditions  of  the  gums  run  a  much 
greater  length,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  diflerence  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  nations.  In  the  damps  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland persons  also  lose  their  teeth  early  in  life;  the  climate 
engenders  malaria  and  low  fevers,  enfeebles  the  power  of  digestion, 
and  brings  on  rheumatic  aflections,  with  languor  and  general  con- 
stitutional debility." 

Of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Waite's  observations  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  they  go  to  establish  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  predisposing  cause  of  disease  in  the  gums;  namely,  that  the 
enervation  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  from  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced, increases  their  susceptibility  to  morbid  impressions. 

INFLAMMATION   OF   THE  GUMS. 

The  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  from  apparently  the  same 
cause,  frequently  assume  various  morbid  conditions.  An  unhealthy 
action  in  one  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  disease  in  the 
other.    The  most  common  form  of  disease  to  which  these  parts  are 
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subject  is  usually,  though  very  improperly,  denominated  scurvy,  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  ncorbtitus,  a  disease  to  which,  however,  it 
bears  no  resemblance.  Instead,  therefore,  of  continuing  the  use  of 
this  term,  we  propose  to  treat  the  disease  under  the  name  of  chronic  in- 
fUunmation  and  tumefaction  of  the  gums,  attended  by  recession  of  their 
margins  from  the  neeks  of  the  teeth,  which  seems  to  express  more  clearly 
the  condition  of  the  parts  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  gums 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  become  the  seat  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. The  other  affections  to  which  they  are  liable  will  be  noticed  in 
their  appropriate  place. 

The  diseases  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes  are  divided  by  Mr. 
Bell  into  two  classes :  those  which  are  the  result  of  local  irritation, 
and  those  which  arise  from  constitutional  causes. 

Were  it  not  for  local  irritation  in  these  parts,  the  constitutional 
tendencies  to  disease  would  rarely  manifest  themselves ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  it  not  for  constitutional  tendencies,  the  effects  of 
local  irritation  would  seldom  be  of  a  serious  character.  "Thus," 
says  Mr.  Bell,  ''the  same  cause  of  irritation  which,  in  a  healthy 
person,  would  occasion  a  simple  abscess,  might,  in  a  different  con- 
stitution, result  in  ulceration  of  a  decidedly  cancerous  type,  or  in 
the  production  of  fungous  tumors,  or  the  formation  of  scrofulous 
abscesses." 

Each  constitution  has  its  peculiar  tendency ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
more  favorable  to  the  development  of  some  forms  of  disease  than 
others ;  and  this  tendency  is  always  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing to  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  performance  of  the  functional  opera- 
tions of  the  body  generally.  Thus,  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  increases  the  tendency,  in  an  individual  of  a  mucous  habit, 
to  certain  forms  of  diseased  action  in  particular  organs,  and  especially 
in  the  gums.  A  local  irritant,  which  would  otherwise  produce  only 
a  slight  inflammation  of  the  margins  of  the  gums,. would  now  give 
rise  to  turgidity  and  sponginess  of  their  whole  structure.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  a  person  of  a  scrofulous  or  scorbutic 
habit. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  gums  to  the  action  of  morbid  irritants  is 
always  increased  by  enfeeblement  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body. 
Hence,  persons  laboring  under  excessive  grief,  melancholy,  or  any 
other  affection  of  the  mind,  or  under  constitutional  disease  tending 
to  enervate  the  vital  energies  of  the  system,  are  exceedingly  sub- 
ject to  inflammation,  sponginess,  and  ulceration  of  the  gums.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  susceptibility  which  the  gums  de- 
rive from  certain  constitutional  causes  and  states  of  the  general 
health,  these  influences  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  counter- 
acted by  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  dental  hygiene ;  or,  in 
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Other  words,  by  constant  and  regular  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth. 

A  local  disease,  situated  in  a  remote  part,  often  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  tendency  in  the  gums  to  disease ;  but  when,  from  its 
violence  or  long  continuance,  the  general  health  becomes  implicated, 
the  susceptibility  of  these  parts  is  augmented. 

Although  deriving  their  predisposition  to  disease  from  a  specific, 
morbid  constitutional  tendency,  they,  nevertheless,  when  diseased, 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  derange  the  whole  organism. 
Their  unhealthy  action  vitiates  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed ;  hence, 
when  these  parts  are  restored  to  health,  whether  from  the  loss  of 
diseased  teeth  or  the  treatment  to  which  they  may  have  been  sub- 
jected, the  condition  of  the  general  health  is  always  immediately  im- 
proved. 

Thus,  while  the  susceptibility  of  the  gums  to  morbid  impressions  is 
infiuenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  the  latter  is  equally  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  former.  And  not  only  is  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  gums  essential  to  the  general  health,  but  it  is  also 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes.  From  the 
intimate  relation  that  subsists  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  dis- 
ease cannot  exist  in  one  without  in  some  degree  affecting  the  other. 
Caries  of  the  teeth,  for  example,  often  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of 
the  gums  and  alveolo-dental  periosteum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  inflam- 
mation of  these  parts  vitiates  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  causes  them 
to  exert  a  deleterious  action  upon  the  teeth,  and  also  excites  more  or 
less  constitutional  derangement. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  GUMS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  gums  frequently  occurs  in*  connection 
with  stomatitis,  or  general  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  buccal  cavity,  which  appears  under  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
In  this  case  the  inflammatory  action  does  not  always  extend  to  the 
subjacent  fibro-cartilaginous  structure ;  but  the  local  disease  is  often 
complicated  with  other  disorders,  the  treatment  of  which  comes 
more  properly  within  the  province  of  the  medical  than  that  of  the 
dental  practitioner.  Ulitis,  or  acute  infiammation  of  the  gums,  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  purely  local  disease,  arising  usually  from  the  irritsr 
tion  of  dentition  or  as  a  consequence  of  periodontitis.  It  often 
extends  to  the  submaxillary  glands  and  muscles  of  the  face,  and  is 
attended  by  swelling  and  other  morbid  phenomena.  But  as  this  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  gums  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  other 
subjects,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  elsewhere 
concerning  it. 
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CHROinC  IKFLAHUATION  AND  TUMEFACTION  OF  THE  QUHB,  ATTEIMDED 
BY    REX^EBSION   OF  THEIR  MARGINS   FROH  THE  TEETH. 

Chronic  infiammation  of  the  gums  may  exist  for  years  without  being 
atteoded  with  auppuratiou  or  recessioD  of  their  margins  from  the  necka 
of  the  teeth ;  but  these  phenomena  are  sooner  or  later  developed, 
according  to  the  amount  of  local  irritation  and  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitutional health  and  habit  of  the  body.  With  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  the  margins  of  the  gums  gradually  lose  their  festooned 
appearance,  become  thick,  spongy,  and  rounded,  and  ultimately,  on 
being  preeeed,  purulent  matter  is  discharged  from  between  them  and 
the  neckq  of  the  teeth.  Their  sensibility  is  increased  and  they  bleed 
from  the  most  trifling  injury. 

The  diseased  action  usually  first  develops  itaelf  in  the  gums  around 
the  lower  front  teeth  and  the  upper  molars,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the 
salivary  ducts,  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  aching,  decayed,  dead, 
loose,  or  irregularly  arranged  teeth,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  root*  of 
teeth ;  from  thence  it  extends  to  the  other  teeth.  The  rapidity  of  its 
progress  depends  on  the  age,  state  of  the  general  health,  temperament 
and  habit  of  body  of  the  individual,  and  the  character  of  the  local 
irritant  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  It  is  always  more  rapid  in  persons 
addicted  to  the  iree  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  individuals  in 
whom  there  exists  a  scorbutic  tendency,  or  who  have  suffered  from 
venereal  disease,  or  from  the  constitutional  efiecta  of  a  mercurial 
treatment  used  to  cure  this  or  other  diseases. 

The  infiammation  may  be  confined  to  the  gums  of  two  or  three 
teeth,  or  It  may  extend  to  the  gums  of  all  the  teeth  in  one  or  both 
jaws. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  gums  begin  to  recede  from  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  alveoli  to  waste,  and  the  teeth,  as  they  lose 
their  support,  loosen  and  ultimately 
drop  out.     In  Fig.  105  is  repre-  ^'°-  "^■ 

sented  a  case  in  which  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  roots  of  the  lower 
incisors  have  become  exposed  by 
this  devastating  proceae. 

But  the  lo«8  of  the  teeth,  though 
it  puts  a  stop  to  the  local  disease, 
b  not  the  only  bod  effect  that  re- 
sults from  it.  ConsUtutional  symp- 
toms often  supervene,  more  vital  oi^ans  become  implicated,  and 
the  health  of  the  general  system  is  sometimes  very  seriously  im- 
pured.     Hence,  the  improvement  often  observed  after  the  loss  of 
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the  teeth,  in  the  general  health  of  persons  whose  mouths  have  for  a 
long  time  been  affected  with  this  disease.  No  condition  of  the 
mouth  has  a  greater  tendency  to  deteriorate  its  secretions  and  impair 
the  functions  of  mastication  and  digestion,  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  injury  likely  to  result  from  the  disease, 
the  dentist  should  be  governed  not  only  by  the  health  and  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  local  causes  concerned  in  its  production,  but  he  should 
also  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  connected  with  a  constitutional 
tendency,  or  is  purely  a  local  affection.  Some  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  wasting  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes  may  sometimes 
take  place  without  being  connected  with  any  special,  local,  jor  consti- 
tutional cause;  that  it  is  identical  with  that  process  by  which  the 
teeth  of  aged  persons  are  removed,  and  that  when  it  occurs  in  persons 
not  past  the  meridian  of  life,  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  kind  of  premature 
old  age. 

The  loss  of  the  teeth,  from  the  wasting  of  the  gums  and  alveolar 
processes,  although  occurring  frequently  in  advanced  life,  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  senility,  for  we  occasionally  see  persons  of 
seventy,  and  even  eighty  years  of  age,  whose  teeth  are  as  firmly  fixed 
in  their  sockets,  and  their  gums  as  little  impaired,  as  in  individuals 
at  twenty.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  which  there  was  not  evidently  some  diseased  action  of  the  gums. 
But  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  it  be  the  result  of  old  age,  a 
constitutional  tendency,  functional  derangement  of  some  other  part, 
or  local  irritation,  since  the  consequences  resulting  from  such  loss  are 
always  the  same. 

The  gums,  after  having  been  once  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation, 
are  ever  after  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  morbid  irritants. 

CAUSES. 

The  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  gnms  is 
local  irritation,  produced  by  salivary  calculus,  by  carious,  dead, 
loose,  or  aching  teeth,  or  roots  of  teeth,  or  by  teeth  which  occupy  a 
wrong  position,  or  that  are  crowded  in  their  arrangement.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  very  hard  teeth,  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
density,  possess  only  a  very  low  degree  of  vitality ;  for  cases  of  re- 
cession of  the  gums,  in  which  a  very  slight  inflammatory  action 
exists,  are  frequently  met  with  in  individuals  having  teeth  of  this 
description.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  a  want  of 
congeniality  between  these  organs  and  the  more  sensitive  and  highly 
vitalized  parts  with  which  they  are  in  immediate    contact      The 
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same  thing  is  observed  when  the  vitality  of  the  teeth  is  weakened 
by  age. 

The  secretions  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  mucus,  are  often  ren- 
dered, by  certain  conditions  of  the  general  system,  so  acrid  as  to  be^ 
come  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  gums. 

Dr.  Koecker,  who  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
this  affection  in  all  its  various  forms,  says  that  he  has  never  seen  a 
case  in  which  tartar  was  not  present.  That  this  is  so  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases,  there  is  no  question ;  but  that  it  is  in  all,  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake.  The  author  has  met  with  many  in  which  not  the 
smallest  deposit  could  be  detected. 

The  disease  attacks  persons  of  every  age,  rank  and  condition ;  and 
in  every  country,  climate  and  nation. 

It  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Persons  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  clean- 
liness and  health  of  their  teeth  are  particularly  subject  to  it.  With 
sailors,  and  those  who  live  principally  on  salt  provisions,  it  is  very 
common.  "  Persons  of  robust  constitution,"  says  Dr.  Koecker,  **  are 
much  more  liable  to  this  affection  of  the  gums  than  those  of  delicate 
habit ;  and  it  shows  itself  in  its  worst  form  after  the  age  of  thirty 
oftener  than  at  any  earlier  period." 

To  the  causes  of  irritation  which  have  already  been  enumerated, 
may  be  added  uncleanly  habits,  which  cause  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
traneous matters  on  the  teeth  and  along  the  edges  of  the  gums,  which 
decompose,  producing  irritation  and  increased  vascular  action,  followed 
by  congestion,  stagnation,  and  general  breaking  down  of  tissue  and 
the  secretion  of  pus ;  also  mercurial  poisoning,  scurvy,  syphilis,  a 
crowded  dental  arch,  malignant  impressions,  artificial  teeth  badly 
inserted  or  made  of  improper  material,  and  dental  operations  badly 
performed.  The  use  of  improper  tooth-brushes  and  powders,  espe- 
cially charcoal,  may  be  reckoned  among  its  exciting  causes.  The 
irritability  of  the  gums  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  use  of  acids ; 
at  other  times  it  is  diminished. 

Every  condition  of  the  general  system  tending  to  increase  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  gums  to  the  action  of  local  irritants  favors  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease.  Everything  that  tends  to  induce  such  condi- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause ;  such  as  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  the  excessive  use  of  mercurial  medicines,  the 
venereal  virus,  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Any  deterioration  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  is  peculiarly  conducive  to  it.  Persons  of 
cachectic  habit  are  far  more  subject  to  it,  and  generally  in  its  worst 
forms,  than  those  individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Strumous  individuals  sometimes  have  an  affection  of  the  gums 
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which  dififers  in  many  respects  from  the  one  just  described.  The 
gums,  instead  of  being  purple  anS  swollen,  are  pale  and  harder 
than  ordinary,  and,  on  being  pressed,  discharge  muco-purulent 
matter  of  a  dingy  white  color.  They  often  remain  in  this  condition 
for  years  without  appearing  to  undergo  any  structural  alteration, 
or  to  afifect  the  alveolar  processes.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  persons  who  have  very  white  teeth ;  it  is  much 
less  likely  to  attack  males  than  females,  and  has  never,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  mentioned  by  any  dental  writer. 
It  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition.  The  gums  exhibit  no  signs  of 
inflammatory  action ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  paler,  less  sensitive, 
and  possess  less  warmth  than  usual.  It  is  never  attended  with  tume- 
faction or  absorption,  except  in  its  advanced  stages. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflamed,  spongy,  and  ulcerated  gums,  the 
first  thing  claiming  attention  is  the  removal  of  the  exciting  causes. 
If  there  are  dead  or  loose  teeth  in  the  mouth,  or  teeth  which,  from 
their  position,  act  as  mechanical  irritants,  they  should  be  at  once 
extracted.  The  remaining  teeth  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  freed 
from  tartar  and  all  other  irritating  depositions,  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  as  to  permit  none  to  remain,  either  about  the  necks  or  be- 
neath the  margins  of  the  gums;  and,  if  necessary,  all  deposits 
should  be  removed  from  about  the  very  ends  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  separation  of  the  gums  from  the  teeth 
extends.  All  necrosed  portions  of  process  should  also  be  removed, 
and  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  exposed  portions  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  be  well  polished.  Besides  removing  the  tartar,  if  the  gums  are 
much  congested  they  should  be  scarified  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
and  all  hypertrophied  growths  in  the  interstices  cut  away.  The  bleed- 
ing which  follows  such  operations  should  be  promoted  by  frequently 
rinsing  the  mouth  with  warm  water. 

It  is  essential,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  under  consideration, 
that  a  decided  impression  be  made  upon  it  at  once ;  consequently,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  the  removal  of  local  exciting  causes.  "  The 
advantage  derived  from  this  operation  "  (extraction  of  dead,  loose,  or 
irritating  teeth),  says  Dr.  Koecker,  **  would  be  either  partly  or  wholly 
lost,  were  it  performed  at  different  periods."  This  observation  has 
been  verified  by  the  author  more  than  once.  When  he  has  been  pre- 
vented, by  the  timidity  of  his  patient,  from  extracting  all  the  offend- 
ing teeth  at  the  first  sitting,  he  has  always  found  the  cure  much  re- 
tarded, and,  in  some  instances,  almost  entirely  defeated. 
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Several  sittings,  however,  are  often  required  for  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  salivary  deposit. 

The  cure  may  be  hastened  by  washing  the  mouth  several  times  a 
day  with  some  tonic  and  astringent  lotion.  The  author  has  found  the 
following  to  be  very  serviceable : — 

R.  Powdered  nutgalls, 

'*  Peraviaif  bark,    .         each         .     2  drachms. 

**  orris  root, 1  drachm. 

Infanon  of  roses, 4  flaidoQDces. 

The  Infusion  to  stand  for  a  day  or  so  upon  the  powders,  with  freqaent  stir- 
ring ;  then  decant  and  filter. 

In  mild  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  iodine  in  glycerine — saturated  solution — is  an 
excellent  application.  For  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  following  recipes  will  prove  very  serviceable  as 
gargles :— 


E .  Potassffi  chloras, 

Sode  boras,  .        .        .       aa       .        .        •     ,:;  j. 

Aqnte,  .... 

.    3y« 

R .  Potasse  chloras, 

Alumina  sulphas,  .        •       9 

A     .      .      .    ,?j. 

AqoaB,  .... 

.     giv. 

R.  Acidnm  tannicnm, 

.        .        .     .^j. 

Potassffi  chloras,  . 

.     .!5ij. 

Mel.  rosa, 

•        .        .        .     3J. 

Aqaa  bolliens, 

.        .        .     Oj. 

B.  Aqnn  cologn., 

.        .        .     SJ. 

Tinctnra  capsici  comp., 

•        .        •     3J. 

Sodae  boras, . 

.         .         .         .      5ij. 

Tmct.  cinchona,  . 

.      Sij. 

Tinct.  pyrethri, 

.      .      .      .    5j- 

Aqnte,  .  •      .                 . 

9  ■  •  • 

— GarreUon. 

M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


We  have,  in  cases  where  there  was  much  soreness  and  ulceration 
of  the  gums,  prescribed  the  following : — 

E .  Borax, 2  scmples. 

Honey, 1  flaidoance. 

Sage  tea,  4  flaidounces. 

This  is  a  favorite  and  very  general  domestic  remedy,  and  will  be  fonnd  very 
soothing  and  healing. 

For  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
the  following  will  prove  excellent  applications  : — 
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R.  Acid,  carbolic, 
Glycerini, 

E .  Sodse  boras, 
Glycerini, 
AqusB,  . 

B.  Acid,  carbolic, 
GlycenDi,     . 
01.  caryophylli, 

B .  Sodn  sulphis, 
GlyceriDi,     . 


588. 

3x7. 

giv. 
gtt.  V. 

gtt.  V. 

3j. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


As  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  Dr.  Fitch  recommends  a  decoction  of 
the  green  inner  bark  of  white  oak,  which  we  have  found  beneficial. 
The  following  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Koecker  as  being  very  ser- 
viceable : — 

''  Take  of  clarified  honey  and  of  the  tincture  of  bark  two  ounces 
each.  Mix  and  dilute  in  the  proportion  of  three  tablespoonfuls  to 
a  pint  of  warm  sage  tea  or  water.  It  may  be  used  frequently  during 
the  day. 

"  Take  of  honey  and  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh  two  ounces  each. 
Mix  and  use  as  above." 

For  soft,  swollen,  and  spongy  gums,  the  French  preparation  known 
as  PMnol  Sodiqae — phenate  of  soda — a  teaspoonful  to  a  tumbler  of 
water,  will  prove  beneficial. 

The  pleasantest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efficacious,  mouth- 
wash which  the  author  has  ever  employed  is  the  following : — 

B .  South  American  soap  bark,  .  .8  ounces. 

Pyre  thrum. 
Orris  root, 
Benzoic  acid. 
Cinnamon, 
Tannic  acid, 
Borax, 

Oil  of  wintergreen, 
Oil  of  peppermint, 

,  Cochineal, 8  drachms. 

White  sugar, 1  pound. 

Alcohol,        . 8  pints. 

Pure  water, 6    ** 

Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  digest  for  six  days,  and  filter. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  means  here  recommended, 
matter  still  be  discharged  from  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and 
should  the  gums  continue  spongy  and  manifest  no  disposition  to 
heal,  their  edges  may  be  touched  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver.    This  will  seldom  fail  to  impart  to  them  a 


each 


1  ounce. 

4  drachms. 
4  scruples. 

2  fluidrachms. 
4  " 
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healthy  actioii.  Either  remedy  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  three,  or  even  six  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water.  The 
most  oonvenient  mode  of  applying  them,  is  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil,  and  they  will  often  succeed  when  other  remedies  fail.  In 
those  cases  where  the  matter  discharged  from  the  edge  of  the  gum 
has  a  nauseating  and  disagreeable  odor,  a  preparation  composed  of 
carbolica  cid  fSij ;  oil  of  gaultheria,  f3ij»  and  aqua  rosffi,  f3iij»  of 
which  ten  to  twenty  drops  may  be  added  to  a  wineglass  of  water 
and  used  as  a  gargle,  or  applied  on  lint  to  the  inflamed  surface,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  rendering  the  mouth  comfortable.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  in  such  cases  is  a  gargle  made  by  diluting  a  teaspoonful 
of  chlorinated  soda  (Labarraque's  solution)  in  four  or  eight  ounces 
of  water.  Or  it  may  be  used  much  stronger,  and  applied  with  a 
email  mop  to  the  diseased  parts ;  phenol  sodique  is  also  an  excellent 
disinfectant. 

While  the  means  here  directed  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  are  being 
employed,  a  recurrence  of  its  exciting  causes  must  be  studiously 
guarded  against.  Tartar  and  foreign  matter  of  every  kind  should 
be  prevented  from  accumulating  on  the  teeth,  by  a  free  and  frequent 
use  of  a  suitable  brush  and  waxed  floss-silk,  until  a  healthy  action 
be  imparted  to  the  gums ;  these  should  be  used  at  least  five  times  a 
day — immediately  after  rising  in  the  morning,  after  each  meal,  and 
before  retiring  at  night.  The  application  of  the  brush  may  at  first 
occasion  some  pain ;  but  its  use  should  nevertheless  be  persisted  in, 
for,  without  it,  all  the  other  remedies  will  be  of  little  avail.  The 
friction  produced  by  it,  besides  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  is  of  great 
service  to  the  gums,  in  imparting  to  them  a  healthy  action. 

Treatment  different  from  that  here  described  is  necessary  in  that 
form  of  disease  which  we  noticed  as  being  characterized  by  preter- 
natural paleness  and  discharge  of  muco-purulent  matter  from  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  gum  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  In  the  first 
case  of  this  disease  treated  by  the  author,  he  directed  astringent  and 
detergent  lotions  to  be  used ;  but  these  did  not  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Having  been  led,  from  his  observation  in  this  case,  to  suspect 
that  the  disease  was  connected  with  some  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  was  probably  the  result  of  a  debilitated  condition  of  the 
general  system,  he  recommended,  in  the  next  case,  the  use  of  tonics 
and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  course,  though  attended  with 
evident  improvement  of  the  general  health,  seemed  to  be  productive 
of  no  benefit  to  the  gums.  They  still  appeared  debilitated,  and  on 
being  pressed  discharged  matter  from  beneath  their  edges.  He  ad- 
vised a  continuance  of  the  tonics  and  exercise,  and,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  inflammation,  touched  the  edges  of  the  gums  with  nitrate 
of  silver.    This  had  the  desired  effect,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  a 
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new  disease  was  substituted  for  the  old  one ;  for  the  cure  of  which 
he  directed  the  mouth  to  be  waabed,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  with  the 
mixture  of  sage  tea,  alum,  and  honey,  and  at  night  and  morning  with 
salt  water. 

This  treatment  was  perfectly  successful.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
gums  assumed  a  bealtby  appearance,  acquired  their  natural  color,  and 
the  discharge  of  muco-purulent  matter  entirely  ceased.  Ue  has  since 
bad  occasion  to  treat  several  other  cBaes,  in  all  of  which  he  adopted 
the  same  treatment,  and  with  like  success. 

QYPERTBOPHY,  OR  MORBID  GROWTH  OF  THE  OUMg. 

The  structural  changes  which  take  place  in  the  gums  as  a  conse- 
quence of  increased  vascular  action  are  almost  as  various  as  are  the 
conatittitional  tendencies  of  different  individuals.  Those  character- 
izing the  affection  lost  noticed  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  increased 
thickness  and  recession  of  their  edges  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth ; 
but  in  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  there  is  morbid 
growth,  which  is  sometimes  so  cousiderable  that  it  almost  covers 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  thus  interfering  very  seriously  with  the 
function  of  mastication.  When  thus  affected,  the  gums  have  a  dark 
purple  color,  with  thick,  smooth,  and  rounded  margins,  and  dis- 
charge almost  constantly  from  tbeir  inner  surface  a  thin,  purulent 
matter,  which  exhales  an  exceediugly  offensive  odor.  They  bleed 
profusely  from  the  slightest  injury,  and  are  so  sensitive  that  the 
pressure  even  of  the  lips  is  sometimea  attended  with  pain.  They 
are  also  affected  with  a  peculiar  itching  sensation,  which  at  times  ia 
a  source  of  great  annoyance. 

The  accompanying  engraving  {Fig.  106)  will  convey  to  the  reader 
a  more  correct    idea  of   the  appearance  of  the  gums  when  thus 
„  affected,  than    any   description 

which  can  be  given.    It  will  be 
perceived    from    this    that   the 
morbid  growth    extends  to  the 
gums    of  all    the  teeth,   as  it 
usually  does  in  this  variety  of 
diseased  action. 
I       Among  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional effects  arising  irom  the 
disease    are    offensive    breath, 
vitiated    saliva,    destruction    of 
the  alveoli,  with  loosening  and 
ultimate  loss  of  the  teeth,  impaired  digestion,  with  all  its  disagreeable 
concomitants,  enlargeraeut  of  the  tonsils  and  bronchitis,  together  with 
a  long  train  of  other  phenomena. 
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CAUSES. 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  peculiar  afifection  is  local  irritatiou, 
produced  by  salivarj  calculus,  dead,  diseased,  or  irregularly  arranged 
teeth ;  but  the  character  of  the  structural  alteration  is  evidently  de- 
termined by  some  cachectic  habit  of  body  or  constitutional  tendency. 
It  often  attacks  the  gums  of  individuals  whose  teeth  are  sound  and 
well  arranged ;  but  the  author  has  never  met  with  a  case  in  which 
tartar  was  not  present,  though  in  some  instances  the  quantity  was 
so  small  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  it  could  have  had 
much  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  But  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  gums  to  morbid  impressions  in  individuals  liable  to  this 
affection  is  usually  so  great,  that  an  irritant  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  scarcely  excite  an  increase  of  vascular  action,  gives 
rise,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  the  rapid  development  of  an  aggravated 
form  of  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is 
the  removal  of  all  dead  teeth,  and  such  others  as  may  in  any  way 
irritate  the  gums.  The  morbid  growth  should  be  next  removed,  by 
making  a  horizontal  incision  entirely  through  the  diseased  gums  to 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  This  should  be  carried  as  far  back  as  the 
morbid  growth  extends.  After  this  the  gums  should  be  freely  scari- 
fied by  passing  a  lancet  between  the  teeth  down  to  the  alveoli,  in 
order  that  the  vessels  may  be  completely  divided  and  discharge  their 
accumulated  blood.  This  should  be  repeated  several  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  four  or  five  days.  Meanwhile  the  mouth  may  be  washed 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  some  astringent  and  detergent  lotion, 
and  occasionally  mopped  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Phenol  sodique — 
phenate  of  soda — either  in  its  full  strength  or  diluted  with  from  one 
to  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  water,  according  to  indications,  proves 
very  serviceable  as  a  lotion,  causing  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  ex- 
travasated  blood,  preventing  fetor,  and  speedily  healing  and  harden- 
ing the  gums.  The  tartar  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  gums 
have  sufficiently  collapsed  to  admit  of  the  operation. 

In  severe  cases  a  permanent  cure  cannot  be  effected  by  the  local 
treatment  above  described,  for,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the 
enlarged  gum  tissues,  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  the  edge  of  the 
alveolus.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regimen  of  the 
patient  and  such  general  remedies  prescribed  as  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  case  may  indicate.    Excess  and  intemperance  of  every  kind 
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must  be  avoided.  In  cases  of  an  inflammatory  type,  the  diet 
should  be  chiefly  vegetable;  but  where  there  is  debility  or  other 
cachexia,  animal  food  should  be  used,  taking  care  to  avoid  all  youDg 
meats,  as  veal  or  lamb,  all  gross  meats,  such  as  pork,  and  all  salt 
meats  or  shell-fish.  Fruits  and  acid  beverages,  such  as  infusions  of 
malt  and  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  spruce  beer,  etc.,  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

The  teeth  should  be  kept  perfectly  and  constantly  clean.  Not  a 
particle  of  foreign  matter  should  be  permitted  to  remain  between  them 
or  along  the  edges  of  the  gums.  A  scrupulous  attention  to  this  pre- 
caution b  indispensably  necessary,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  meet 
important  remedial  indications. 

MERCURIAL  INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  GUBIS. 

Small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  when  carried  to  the  point  of 
salivation,  frequently  give  rise  to  the  development  of  peculiar  morbid 
phenomena  in  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  the  specific  action  of  this  powerful  medicinal  agent  upon  the 
animal  economy  consists  in  a  slightly  increased  redness  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  free  edge  of  the  gums,  around  the  necks  of  the  inferior 
incisors.  There  is  a  characteristic  bluish  color  along  the  edge  of  the 
gums,  while  the  investing  mucous  membrane  of  the  adherent  portion, 
a  little  lower  down,  often  assumes  a  white  color,  owing  to  the  opacity 
of  the  epithelium.  These  appearances  are  followed  by  increased 
secretion  of  saliva ;  a  strong  metallic  taste ;  soreness  of  the  teeth  and 
gums ;  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  fauces  and  cheeks,  and  the  salivary  glands ;  swell- 
ing of  the  tongue,  with  increased  redness  of  its  edges,  and  a  pecu- 
liarly ofiensive  odor  of  breath.  In  the  meantime,  the  edges  of  the 
gums  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth  swell  and  assume  an  increase  of 
redness ;  the  saliva  becomes  viscid,  and  is  secreted  in  such  abundance 
as  to  flow  from  the  mouth,  and  the  movements  of  the  jaws  are  at- 
tended with  pain.  The  alveolo-dental  periosteum  is  thickened,  and 
the  teeth  raised  from  their  sockets  and  loosened.  A  vesicular  erup- 
tion sometimes  appears,  followed  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the 
gums,  and  very  frequently  by  necrosis  of  large  portions  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  maxilla.  We  were  shown,  a  few  years  since,  the  entire 
alveolar  border  of  both  jaws,  the  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  severe  mercurial  salivation;  and  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  remove  portions  both  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  bones — the  necrosis  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  this  medicine. 

By  the  prudent  administration  of  mercury,  salivation  may  be  in- 
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ducedy  without  causing  the  deplorable  efifects  just  described.  But 
the  specific  action  of  this  agent  upon  the  constitution  is  always 
attended  by  more  or  less  tumefaction  and  sponginess  of  the  gums, 
and  when  once  brought  under  its  influence,  however  perfectly  its 
^ects  may  have  subsided,  they  are  ever  after  more  susceptible  to 
morbid  impressions.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  very 
many  of  these  deplorable  symptoms  follow  the  use  of  mercurials, 
even  where  there  is  no  intention  to  salivate.  It  is  a  powerful 
agent,  capable  of  much  good,  but  one  which  has  been  productive 
of  untold  mischief,  especially  upon  the  mouth  and  teeth.  Doubtless 
life  must  be  saved  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  the  teeth.  But  the 
peculiar  specific  action  of  this  medicine  should  forbid  its  constant  and 
indiscriminate  employment. 

TREATMENT. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  until  the  use  of  the  mercury 
is  discontinued  it  will  be  impossible  to  control  or  even  counteract 
its  effects  upon  the  gums;  but  in  mild  cases  these  usually  soon 
disappear  after  the  action  which  it  has  produced  on  the  general 
system  has  completely  subsided.  When  the  gums  continue  spongy, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  Seidlitz  powders  or  other 
saline  cathartics,  the  patient  restricted  to  a  fluid  farinaceous  diet, 
and  the  mouth  gargled  several  times  a  day  with  mild  astringent 
lotions,  to  which  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  add  a  little 
laudanum.  Benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  application  of  the 
officinal  tincture  of  iodine  in  a  solution  composed  of  one-half  water. 
For  internal  use,  chlorate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  potassium  are 
considered  the  best  remedies  in  mercurial  poisoning. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  is  also  of  very  great  service  as  a  lotion,  in 
the  strength  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

For  internal  use,  ten  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  dis- 
solved in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  administered  in  four  or  five 
doses  during  the  day.  For  an  adult,  Dr.  Garretson  recommends 
the  following  lotion  as  very  beneficial  in  cases  where  the  tumefaction 
is  very  great  and  indolent  looking : — 

B .   PotassiB  chloras, §  as. 

SodflB  boras, 

Alamen  palv.,   .        .        .       && 

Potass,  permang., 


Aqoa  cologn., 
Tinct  cinchoDSB, 
Tinct.  myrrhsB, 
InfuB. ^qnercas  (fort.), 
SiG. — Gargle  the  mouth  pro  re  nata. 


grs.  XXV. 

388. 

3  iv.  M. 
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The  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
five  grains,  three  times  a  day,  in  some  bitter  infusion. 

The  following  gargle  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  mercurial 
salivation : — 

B.   Tinct.  iodinii,     .        .        .        .        .        .     Siijtoyj. 

Potasss  iodidi, gre.  xv.  to  zzx. 

Aqun, Ob8.  M. 

After  the  action  of  the  medicine'  upon  the  system  has  subsided, 
and  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the  gums,  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Bel],  should  be  freely  scarified  by  passing  a  lancet 
entirely  through  their  substance,  between  the  teeth ;  and  this  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  as  often  as  every  few  days  until  they  are 
completely  restored.  The  use  of  astringent  washes  should  at  the 
same  time  be  continued,  and  if  there  are  any  teeth  which,  Arom  the 
loss  of  their  vitality  or  from  having  become  very  much  loosened 
by  the  partial  destruction  of  their  sockets,  act  as  irritants  they 
should  be  removed. 

For  correcting  the  fetor  arising  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  a  gargle 
may  be  used  composed  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  charcoal  suspended 
by  agitation  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  After  retaining  a  portion  of  this 
gargle  for  a  short  time,  the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  with  warm  water 
to  remove  the  particles  of  charcoal. 

A  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potash,  in  the  strength  of  from 
two  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  as  a  gargle,  or  of  phenol 
sodique  in  the  form  of  spray,  or  permanganate  of  potash  solution 
will  prove  effective  for  the  removal  of  the  fetor ;  also  washes  made 
from  chlorinated  soda  or  lime. 


ULCERATION  OP  THE  OUSiS  OF  CHILDREN,  ATTENDED  WITH  EXFOLIA- 
TION  OP  THE   ALVEOLAR  PROCESSES. 

The  gums  and  alveolar  processes  of  children  are  occasionally 
attacked  by  a  very  peculiar  form  of  disease,  which  occurs  more 
frequently  during  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  and  the  eruption  of 
the  permanent  teeth  than  at  any  other  period  of  childhood.  We  have 
never  known  adults  to  be  affected  with  it,  and  to  the  ordinary  spongy, 
inflamed,  and  ulcerated  gums  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  analogous. 
It  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  cancrum  oris^  yet  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  this  disease. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  affection  are  itch- 
ing and  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  their  separation  from  the  necks 
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of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes ;  there  is,  at  first,  a  discharge  of 
muco-purulent  matter  from  between  the  gums  and  necks  of  the  teeth, 
which  ultimatelj  becomes  ichorous  and  fetid.  The  teeth  loosen,  and 
the  alveoli  lose  their  vitality  and  exfoliate.  Ulcers  are  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  gums  and  lips  assume  a  deep  red 
or  purple  color.  In  the  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes  the 
temporary,  and  sometimes  the  crowns  olf  the  permanent  teeth,  are 
carried  away.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are :  skin,  for  the  most 
part,  dry ;  pulse,  small  and  quick  ;  the  bowels  generally  constipated, 
though  sometimes  there  is  diarrhosa ;  and  to  these  symptoms  may  be 
added  lassitude  and  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  prominent  phenomena  of  the  disease 
in  its  most  aggravated  form.  When  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses takes  place,  the  symptoms  usually  abate,  and  sometimes  wholly 
disappear.  Delabarre  says  :  "  Among  the  great  number  of  chil- 
dren that  are  brought  to  the  orphan  asylum,  he  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  notice  singular  complications  of  the  affection,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  strength,  sex,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  difierent  sub- 
jects." The  gums  and  lips,  in  some,  he  describes  as  being  of  a 
beautiful  red  color ;  in  others  the  lips  are  rosy  and  the  gums  pale, 
and  sometimes  very  much  swollen.  He  also  enumerates  among 
the  symptoms,  burning  pain  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks,  and  ulceration,  pain  and  swelling  in  the  submaxillary 
glands. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  jaw  and  to 
one  side,  though  sometimes  both  are  affected  by  it.  The  effect  on  the 
permanent  teeth,  in  all  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice 
of  the  author,  was  injurious,  though  Delabarre  says  that  in  chil- 
dren who  have  reached  their  seventh  or  eighth  year  the  teeth  are 
not  injured,  except  that  they  may  be  badly  arranged,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a  proper  development  of  the  jaw. 

The  author  enumerates  the  following  symptoms  of  a  very  aggra- 
vated form  of  this  disease :  inordinate  appetite,  burning  thirst,  a 
small  spot  on  the  cheek,  or  about  the  lips,  resembling  an  anthrax, 
which  rapidly  increases  in  size,  turns  black,  separates,  discharges 
an  ichorous  fluid,  and  its  edges  roll  themselves  up  like  flesh  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  brisk  fire ;  the  flesh  separates  from  the  face,  the 
bones  become  exposed,  hectic,  fever  ensues,  and  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  death  puts  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
child.  Delabarre  asserts  that  this  affection  is  more  common  among 
females  than  males,  and  that  the  bones  of  the  jaw  are  so  much  soft- 
ened that  they  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 
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CAUSES. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  the  result  of  general  debility  or  defective 
nutrition  and  a  cachectic  habit  of  body.  It  appears  to  be  almost 
wholly  confined  to  children  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and,  so  far  as 
the  author's  observations  extend,  to  those  who  reside  in  cellars  or 
small  and  confined  apartments.  Children  of  scorbutic  habit  seem 
to  be  the  most  subject  to  it.  From  the  great  debility  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  their  functions  are  languidly  and  imperfectly 
performed.  That  the  disease  is  determined  by  general  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  functions  of  the  body  there  is,  we  think,  little  doubt ; 
but  whether  it  would  develop  itself  independently  of  any  local 
cause,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  satisfkc- 
torily  to  answer.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  local  irritants  are 
the  exciting  cause  ;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion the  teeth  were  considerably  decayed  and  had  previously  given 
rise  to  pain,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  coated  with  tartar. 
While,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  affection  is  determined  by  some 
peculiar  constitutional  tendency  and  general  enfeeblement  of  the 
vital  powers  of  the  body,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  local  irritation  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  development. 

TREATMENT. 

As  the  treatment  of  this  affection  comes  more  immediately  within 
the  province  of  the  medical  than  of  the  dental  practitioner,  we  shall 
not  dwell  long  upon  the  subject. 

The  local  treatment  should  consist  of  acidulated  and  astringent 
gargles.  The  ulcerated  parts  may  be  occasionally  touched  with  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  zinct  from  three  to 
eight  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  phenol  sodique  or  permanganate 
of  potash  solution  may  be  employed  to  correct  the  fetor.  As  soon 
as  the  alveolar  process  exfoliates,  it  should  be  removed.  After  this 
takes  place  a  cure  is  generally  speedily  effected  under  proper  con- 
stitutional treatment.  This  last  may  consist  of  mild  alteratives,  a 
generous  nutritive  diet,  consisting  of  succulent  vegetables,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  fever,  of  wholesome  meats,  tonics,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air.     (See  "  Ulcerous  Stomatitis.") 

ALVEOLAR  PTORRHCEA. 

Alveolar  Pyorrhoea,  commonly  designated  "  Riggs'  disease,''  de- 
notes suppurative    inflammation  of  the  gums,  attended   with  the 
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destraction  of  the  alveolar  processes.  It  usually  commences  with 
an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  gums  and  teeth,  which  soon  become 
painful. 

At  an  early  stage  of  this  disease  the  margin  of  the  gum  presents 
decided  inflammatory  action  and  bleeds  from  slight  causes. 

AJB  the  disease  progresses,  the  inflammation  extends  deeper  into 
the  substance  of  the  gum,  which  becomes  greatly  congested  with 
venous  blood,  swollen,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  to  separate  from  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  small  sulci 
filled  with  pus.  There  is  also  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  gum,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  margins  of  the  alveolar  processes  is  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  thicker  portions  beneath,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  teeth  become  loose  and  change  their  positions.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  separation  and  protrusion  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
front  teMi,  with  a  thick,  fetid  discharge  from  about  their  necks, 
which  causes  a  disagreeable  taste  and  a  very  offensive  breath. 
The  gum  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  of  a  dark  purple  or  livid 
hue,  with  a  congested  margin,  and  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  its 
being  denuded  of  its  epithelium,  its  surface  presents  a  polished 
appearance ;  it  may  also  become  granular  and  covered  with  fungous 
excrescences.  At  an  extreme  stage  of  the  disease,  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  alveoli  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gum  occurs, 
and  the  teeth  are  held  in  place  by  a  tough,  ligamentous  attachment, 
which  was  formerly  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum.  The  roots  of 
the  teeth  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  calculus,  often  of  a  greenish- 
brown  color  and  great  hardness,  which  adheres  tenaciously,  render- 
ing its  removal  very  difficult 

Although  the  two  forms  of  calculus,  the  salivary,  which  is  derived 
from  the  saliva,  and  the  sanguinary,  from  the  serum  that  exudes 
from  the  gums  when  diseased,  cause  inflammation  of  the  peridental 
membrane,  yet  the  latter  form  of  calculus  appears  to  be  more  com- 
monly  a«ociated  with  thia  suppurative  iuflammation  than  the 
former. 

The  congestion  and  consequent  recession  of  the  gum  from  about 
the  necks  of  the  teeth  permits  the  salivary  form  of  calculus  to  be 
deposited  on  the  roots,  by  the  ready  access  aflbrded  to  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth ;  while  the  pathological  condition  of  the  tissues  in  con- 
nection with  the  teeth,  causes  a  serous  exudation,  the  result  of  which 
IS  the  deposit  of  the  harder  variety  of  calculus. 

The  nature  of  this  calcic  deposit  is  no  doubt  modified  by  the  serous 
fluid  from  the  gum. 
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CAUSES. 

Although  alveolar  pyorrhoea  is  a  disease  depending  almost  wholly 
upon  local  causes,  such  as  the  irritation  of  salivary  and  sanguinary 
calculus,  and  especially  this  latter  form  of  calcic  deposit,  and  a  per- 
verted condition  of  the  secretions,  yet  its  peculiar  manifestation,  no 
doubt,  oflen  depends  upon  some  unfavorable  diathesis,  which  enables 
the  local  causes  to  produce  more  serious  effects  than  might  be  pos- 
sible in  better  systemic  conditions.  If  the  teeth  are  perfectly  free 
from  irritating  accretions,  and  present  smooth,  polished  surfaces  at 
points  where  the  more  highly  vitalized  surrounding  structures  come 
in  contact  with  them,  no  inflammatory  action  will  occur  in  such 
structures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teeth,  on  account  of  calcic 
deposits  about  the  margin  of  the  gum  and  along  their  roots,  act  as 
irritants,  inflammatory  action,  followed  by  such  eflects  as  the  disease 
under  consideration  presents,  may  ensue.  Low  vitality* and  all 
diseases  which  affect  the  circulation  may  be  named  as  predisposing 
causes  of  alveolar  pyorrhoea. 

Dr.  Black,  in  describing  this  disease  under  the  title  of  "  phage- 
denic pericementitis,"  maintains  that  it  is  of  local  origin,  while 
Dr.  Atkinson  ascribes  it  to  constitutional  causes.  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  believing  that  there  are  both  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes  for  this  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  early  stage  of  alveolar  pyorrhoea  all  salivary  deposition 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  the  surfaces  beneath  well  polished ; 
a  decided  change  for  the  better  may  occur  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the 
inflamed  gum  will  lose  its  congested  appearance,  and  assume  a  lighter 
color  and  a  flrmer  consistence,  and  become  reduced  to  its  normal  thick- 
ness. In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  disease  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  reaching,  by  means  of  narrow,  sharp  instruments,  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  diseased  action,  removing  all  deposits,  and  breaking  up 
the  diseased  tissue  and  necrosed  bone,  and  polishing  the  surfaces 
roughened  by  depositions  of  calculus. 

The  diseased  margin  of  the  alveolar  process  must  be  removed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  firm  and  resistant  bone  is  reached  by  the 
edge  of  the  cutting  instrument,  which  a  nice  sense  of  touch  will 
determine. 

A  nice  sense  of  touch,  only  acquired  by  practice,  will  enable  the 
operator  to  distinguish,  with  the  instrument,  foreign  and  dead  sub- 
stance from  tooth  structure  and  living  bone.  It  is  especially 
necessary  that  every  particle  of  salivary  calculus  and  necrosed  bone 
should  be  removed,  as  their  presence  will  be  indicated  by  a  reddened 
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patch  of  tissue,  somewhat  larger  than  the  irritant  beneath.  As  the 
removal  of  such  irritants  causes  both  pain  and  hemorrhage,  such  an 
operation  will  require  several  sittings,  and  the  frequent  application 
of  carbolic  acid,  by  means  of  a  properly  shaped  piece  of  orange 
wood.  After  this  operation  is  completed  an  application  of  dilute 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  will  prove  serviceable.  The  effect  of  such 
treatment  is  to  promote  the  reproduction  of  new  bone,  and  cause 
the  gum  to  become  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  thus  restore  the 
stability  of  the  teeth,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  therapeutic  treat- 
ment necessary  will  be  the  use  of  an  astringent  wash,  such  as  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  in  its  full  strength,  applied  to  the  gum  about  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.    When  constitutional  disturbance  exists  in  con- 

• 

nection  with  the  local  effects,  after  perfectly  removing  all  irritants,  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  applied  to  the  ulcerating 
surfaces  by  passing  it  under  the  gum,  about  the  necks  and  roots  of 

Fio.  107. 


the  teeth,  by  means  of  cotton  wound  on  a  broach,  and  alternating 
with  dilute  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  and  tincture  of  iodine,  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  gum.  Chlorate  of  potash  solution  should  be 
used  as  a  mouth-wash  after  each  meal  and  at  night,  with  as  thorough 
use  of  the  brush  as  the  condition  of  the  gums  will  permit.  The  use 
of  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  recommended  during  the  intervals 
between  the  applications  of  the  more  powerful  remedies ;  also  phenol 
sodique. 

For  the  worst  stage  of  this  disease,  where  the  teeth  are  held  in  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  tough,  ligamentous  attachments  only,  their 
removal  is  inevitable. 

The  above  illustration  represents  Dr.  J.  M.  Riggs's  set  of  instru- 
ments for  the  thorough  removal  of  all  salivary,  sanguinary,  and 
other  deposits  from  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

Some   prefer    instruments  with  slender  points,  which    require   a 
16 
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pushing  motion,  inste&d  of  the  carved  hook  or  hoe-ahaped  instro* 
raenteBo  commonly  used  for  the  removal  of  calcic  depoeits  froin  the 
teeth,  and  which  necessitate  a  motion  toward  the  hand. 

Whatever  form  of  instrument  ia  need,  the  thorough  removal  of 
all  concretions  from  the  teeth  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  treat- 
ment, as  all  soft  tissues  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  contact  of 
calcic  deposits.  Dr.  Cuahiag's  set  of  scalers  (Fig.  108)  are  well 
adapted  for  the  removal  of  all  calcic  deposits  from  the  teeth. 

For  the  removal  of  slight  depoeits  in  the  form  of  thin  scales,  Dr. 
Gilmer  recommends  that  the  gum  be  first  expanded,  so  that  it  may 
stand  off  from  the  tooth,  by  packing  under  its  free  margin  salicylized 
cotton,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours. 


Fia.  108. 


A  method  of  treatment  recently  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Harlan  is  as  follows:  For  the  acute  form,  the  pockets  formed  by 
the  separation  of  the  gum  should  be  first  filled  with  iodoform  and 
eucalyptus,  iodoform  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  be  thoroughly  syringed 
with  a  one  to  three-graiu  solution  to  the  ounce  of  water  of  chloride 
of  alumina,  which  is  a  good  disinfectant  and  aatrlugent.  In  three 
or  four  days  the  sanguinary  deposits  may  be  removed,  as  well  as 
the  edges  of  the  alveoli.  The  pockets  should  then  be  syringed  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  for  the  purpoee  of  thoroughly  cleansing  them 
and  also  to  destroy  the  micro-organism^  present.  After  drying  the 
gums  the  pockets  should  be  injected  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
zinc,  grs.  xii  to  gre.  xiv  to  the  ounce  of  water,  two  or  three  drops 
or  more  to  each  pocket.  After  several  days  have  elapsed  the  gums 
should  be  carefully  dried,  and  a  fine  cone  of  cotton  or  bibulous 
paper  moistened  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  gently  pressed  into 
each  pocket;  if  any  pus  is  present  effervescence  will  take  place, 
when  each  pocket  must  be  again  injected  with  the  iodide  of  zinc 
solution.    In  chronic  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone 
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and  the  careful  cleansing  of  the  roots,  the  pockets  should  be 
syringed  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  followed  by  the  injection  of  a 
xxiv  gr.  solution  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore described.  In  very  bad  cases  a  stronger  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  zinc  is  recommended,  xxviii  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water;  and 
when  the  margins  of  the  gums  present  a  ragged  border  or  cone- 
shaped  slit,  pure  granular  iodide  of  zinc  is  applied  to  the  edges  of 
the  slit  once  in  three  days,  the  injection  into  the  pockets  being  re- 
peated every  fourth  day.  Combinations  of  iodoform  and  eucalyptus, 
iodoform  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  iodoform  and  eugenol,  chloride  of 
aluminum  in  the  form  of  a  solution  composed  of  one  to  three  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  sanitas,  three  parts  to  one  part  of  eugenol, 
have  also  been  employed  with  benefit,  in  the  form  of  paste  and 
injections  once  in  four  days. 

A  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  20  to  30  per  cent.,  applied 
with  care  about  the  teeth  by  means  of  an  abscess-syringe,  will  prove 
beneficial  by  relieving  the  congestion  and  constringing  the  soft 
tissues.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  stimulating  appli- 
cations, such  as  cinnamon-water,  or  carbolic  acid  combined  with  oil 
of  cinnamon  and  oil  of  gaultheria,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
of  the  former  and  four  to  five  drachms  each  of  the  latter.  Cleanli- 
ness should  also  be  observed,  and  in  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  the 
motion  should  always  be  lengthwise  instead  of  across  the  teeth — a 
soft  brush  being  preferable  to  a  stiff  one.  It  is  advisable,  in  cases 
where  the  destruction  of  the  alveolar  process  has  not  been  great,  to 
preserve  the  gingival  margin,  in  order  that  a  perfect  restoration  of 
the  peridental  membrane  may  take  place.  Siich  an  operation 
may  be  performed  by  introducing  through  the  gingival  aperture  a 
bent  chisel,  or  a  hoe-shaped  excavator,  and  the  dbeased  structure 
removed  as  high  up  as  it  may  extend  toward  the  apex  of  the  root. 
In  cases  where  the  cutting  instrument  cannot  be  introduced  in  such  a 
manner  without  injury  to  the  gingival  margin,  a  flap  of  the  soft 
tissue  over  the  diseased  bone  may  be  raised,  and  all  carious  struc- 
ture removed,  as  well  as  calcic  deposits  from  the  denuded  root, 
through  such  an  opening,  without  destroying  the  gingival  margin. 
After  the  parts  are  thoroughly  cleansed  by  injections  of  tepid  water, 
stimulating  applications  may  be  made  of  carbolic  acid  (in  crystals) 
one  part,  oil  of  cinnamon  two  parts,  and  oil  of  gaultheria  three 
parts.  Dr.  Gilmer  recommends  for  obstinate  eases  the  use  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  camphor,  in  the  form  of  "  ph^ol  camphor,"  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  gum  camphor,  prepared 
by  melting  such  a  mixture  on  a  sand  bath  until  an  oily  liquid  is 
obtained;   it  is  applied  by  means  of  a  syringe  to  the  pus-pockets. 
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Before  the  application  of  disinfectaDts  and  aDtiseptics,  the  parts  should 
be  cleansed  \?ith  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

ADHESIONS  OF  THE  QUBfS  TO  THE  CHEEKS. 

The  gums  and  inner  walls  of  the  cheeks  sometimes  contract  adhe- 
sions which  interfere  seriously  with  the  functions  of  the  mouth.  The 
affection  may  be  eongenital,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  sub- 
sequently to  birth.  The  extent  of  the  adhesion  may  be  small,  or  it  may 
occupy  the  gums  of  the  entire  alveolar  border  of  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  mouth  and  of  one  or  both  jaws.  Desirabode  relates  the  case  of 
a  young  man,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  venereal  ulcer,  had  his  upper 
lip  united  to  the  gums  of  the  four  incisors  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  loop  above  the  teeth,  which,  by  the  retraction  of  the  lip,  were 
caused  to  project  outward.* 

Adhesion  of  the  gums  to  the  cheek  or  lips  results  from  ulceration, 
caused  either  by  constitutional  disease  or  local  lesions.  But  that  it 
arises  more  frequently  as  a  consequence  of  the  immoderate  use  of 
mercury  than  from  any  other  cause  is  a  universally  admitted  fact. 
The  author  has  met  with  several  cases,  however,  in  which  the  affection 
has  resulted  from  ulceration  of  the  gums  around  necrosed  temporary 
teeth  and  of  the  corresponding  wall  of  the  cheek,  caused  by  excoria- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  produced  by  the  sharp  points  of  the 
protruding  roots.  But  the  extent  of  the  adhesion,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  is  never  very  considerable. 

The  proper  remedy  is  to  separate  the  parts  which  have  grown  to- 
gether with  a  sharp  bistoury.  This  done,  reunion  should  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  a  pledget  of  cotton  or  lint  in  the  wound,  until  the 
process  of  cicatrization  is  completed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  JAWS. 

Tumors  of  the  gums  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  interesting  cases 
of  simple  hypertrophy  are  reported  by  Dr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Salter 
and  Mr.  Erichs'en,  which  are  reproduced  by  Mr.  Heath  in  his  ad- 
mirable "  Essay."    Mr.  Salter's  case  was  found  to  consist  of  a  pink- 

*  Aathor*8  translation  of  Desirabode'a  **  Complete  Elements  of  Science  and 
Art  of  the  Dentist/'  p.  227. 
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ish,  corrugated  and  lobed  mass,  composted  of  an  expaDtnon  of  the 
alyeolus,  with  "  immense  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  gum,  and  an 
exuberant  growth  of  the  papillsa  of  the  mucous  membrane."  Dr. 
Gross's  case  was  somewhat  similar.  Mr.  Erichsen's  was  found,  "  on 
section,  to  consist  of  firm,  fibrous  stroma,  containing  much  glan- 
dular tissue  in  its  interstices,  and  covered  on  its  surface  by  very 
large  and  vascular  papillsB.  The  epithelial  layer  was  of  unusual 
thickness,  but  no  abnormal  epithelial  structures  were  found  in  the 
growth,  which  was  an  example  of  true  hypertrophy."  (Heath's 
"  Jacksonian  Essay,"  190.) 

A  peculiarity  of  this  case  was  that  the  teeth  were  also  hypertro- 
phied.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  diseased  tissue  was ,  removed  and 
the  exposed  surface  cauterized. 

Polypus  is  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  interdental  gum,  or  dental 
palp,  and  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  a  worn-out  or 
broken  tooth  with  a  ragged  edge.  In  structure  these  growths  are  like 
the  gum  from  which  they  arise.  They  seldom  give  much  pain,  except 
ulceration  should  take  place.  If  simply  cut  away  they  are  very  likely 
to  return,  but  if  the  tooth  is  removed  and  astringent  or  cauterant 
applications  be  made  they  give  but  little  trouble. 

Continuous  pressure  by  gutta  percha  or  other  means  will  also  con- 
trol them. 

Mr.  Salter  reports  two  cases  of  "  Papillary  Tumors  of  the  Qums," 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  epithelium,  arranged  in  filiform  papillse 
resembling  those  of  the  tongue.  It  is  described  as  "  a  curious  white 
mass,  consisting  of  coarse,  detached  fibres,  pointed  and  free  at  one 
extremity  and  attached  at  the  other ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  mass  of  papillae, 
many  of  them  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  '  fili- 
form '  papillsB  of  the  tongue ;  their  surface  was  shreddy  and  broken  ; 
among  the  elongated  processes  were  a  few  rounded  eminences 
like  *  fungiform '  papillse,  and  these  had  a  smooth  and  broken 
surface." 

The  term  Epulis  is  usually  applied  to  tumors  springing  from  the 
margin  of  the  gums,  whatever  their  structural  character.  They  most 
commonly  spring  from  the  gum  between  two  teeth ;  as  they  continue 
to  grow  the  base  may  increase  also  in  size  till  it  covers  the  alveolar 
bone,  or  it  may  undergo  superficial  development,  the  point  of  attach- 
ment  undergoing  but  little  change ;  in  other  words,  it  may  possess  a 
broad,  flattened  base  or  a  narrow  pedicle.  In  structure  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  gum,  and  sometimes  has  imbedded  in  it  spiculse  of 
bone,  which  may  have  been  detached  from  the  alveolar  bone,  consti- 
tuting the  source  of  irritation  which  gave  rise  to  the  morbid  growth  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  a  true  osseous  development ;  a  portion  of  germi* 
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nal  matter,  having  escaped  from  its  true  osseous  relation,  has  be«n  here 
arrested,  eetablUheH  a  false  centre  of  growtfa,  and  undergone  develop- 
ment, in  obedience  to  the  primitive  impulse  of  the  parent  cell  from 
which  it  was  derived. 
The  accompanying  figure,  fVom  Mr.  Heath,  is  a  typical  epulis  of 
the    most    common    variety.      It    is 
Fio- 109.  gg^  to  be  a  "  firm,  fibrous  tumor," 

with  "some  fibro-plastic  cells  in- 
termingled." This  variety  of  epulis 
is  not  unusually  attached  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  alveolus,  with  pro- 
jecting spiculte  of  bone  entering  it 
from  the  maxilla. 

Left  to  themselves,  these  tumon 
will  often  continue  to  im>"',  encroach* 
nig  upon  the  tongue,  hard  palate,  and 
teeth.  They  are  thus  made  liable  to  injury  by  the  teeth,  and  an 
ulcerated  surface  is  in  this  way  established,  which  discharges  freely, 
occasions  considerable  pain,  and  may  become  the  seat  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

A  softer  aud  more  vascular  variety  is  described  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son as  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  large 
number  of  poly  nucleated  cells  of  the  myeloid  variety.  In  tbe 
"  Transactions  of  the  Pathol<^ical  Society"  he  thus  describes  them : 
"The  epulis  presented  all  the  characters  of  myeloid  growth  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  Its  section  was  very  vascular,  and  showed 
hues  varying  from  a  deep  red  to  bufl;  and  a  7>eculiar  light-greenish 
tint  of  yellow  (xanthoid  of  Lebert).  Scattered  in  its  structures  were 
some  detached  masses  of  soft,  spongy  bone.  Under  the  microscope 
were  seen  an  abundance  of  the  large  polynucleated  bodies  charac- 
teristic of  these  growths,  many  of  them  being  very  irr^ular  in 
shape  and  much  branched."  This  form  of  epulis  is  most  fre- 
quently connected  with  the  interior  of  the  alveolus,  and  hence  more 
closely  resembles  the  endosteal  structaree.  When  presenting  an  ill- 
conditioned  and  ulcerated  surface,  it  closely  resembles  a  malignant 
growth,  but  does  not,  as  has  been  thought  by  some  writers,  pass  into 
cancer. 

Mr.  Heath  also  describes  a  variety  which  he  calls  "  giant-celled 
epulis,"  consisting  of  "  large,  irregular,  disk-like  cells  contuuing 
numerous  beard-like  nuclei  interspersed  among  tbe  fibrous  tissue." 
It  presents  a  surface  of  uniform  smoothness,  of  a  dark-gray  color, 
with  numerous  purple  spots  upon  it.  He  conMders  it  as  holding  a 
jiosition  intermediate  between  "  fibro-cellular  and  myeloid  tumors," 
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and  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  growths  described  by  Otto  Weber  as 
'* giant-celled  sarcoma/'  and  as  a  "fibrous  form  of  cancer  arising 
irom  bone  "  by  Wedl. 

Anoiher  form  of  epulis,  resembling  epithelioma,  and  of  interest  as 
showing  that  epithelioma  may  he  developed  in  the  gum  as  elsewhere, 
is  thus  described  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  Mr.  Heath : — 

"  The  surface  of  the  tumor  is  covered  with  healthy  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  interior  of  the  tumor  is  whiter,  firmer,  and  more  com- 
pact than  the  surface,  but  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  tumor  and  its  mucous  covering.  The  structure  of  the  growth  is 
distinctly  glandular,  very  much  resembling  some  form  of  compact 
adenoid  tumor  of  the  breast. 

"  At  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  tumor  to  the  parts  beneath  a 
remarkable  transformation  of  the  glandular  into  the  epitheliomatous 
structure  is  seen.  In  one  part  of  the  section  may  be  seen  the  cut 
ends  of  gland  tubules,  whilst  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  are 
most  distinct  nests  of  true  epithelioma,  consisting  evidently  of  concen- 
trically arranged  cells  compressed  from  the  centre  upward.'' 

Mr.  Adams  reports  a  similar  case  which  resulted  in  death,  the 
disease  having  reappeared  in  the  skin  after  its  removal. 

It  is  often  difiicult  to  determine  the  causation  of  epulis,  but  they 
may  often  be  referred  to  the  irritation  of  broken  or  unsound  teeth, 
or  to  fragments  of  the  alveolar  bone  which  become  detached,  or  to 
outgrowths  from  the  alveolus;  most  frequently,  however,  to  roots 
of  decayed  teeth ;  hence,  Mr.  Heath  thinks,  the  greater  frequency  of 
these  tumors  in  women — five  to  three — they,  having  a  greater  dread  of 
all  surgical  operations,  are  more  likely  to  permit  useless  roots  to  re- 
main in  their  mouths. 

It  is  rarely  fatal,  but  sometimes  attains  such  size  as  to  produce  great 
deformity,  pain,  and  embarrassment  of  the  functions  of  mastication 
and  deglutition. 

For  the  treatment  of  epulis,  nothing  short  of  the  entire  removal  of 
the  tumor  with  its  periosteal  attachments,  together  with  all  decayed 
teeth,  or  even  sound  ones — when  the  disease  seems  inclined  to  repro- 
duce itself— promises  any  good  result.  After  excision,  the  actual 
cautery  should  be  freely  applied,  for  the  double  purpose  of  destroying 
all  trace  of  the  disease  and  of  arresting  hemorrhage. 

Tumors  of  the  hard  palate  are  closely  related  to  epulis,  and  papil- 
lary and  epithelial  forms  are  reported — the  former  presenting  but 
little  difierence  from  tumors  of  the  same  character  arising  on  the 
gum. 

An  epithelial  tumor  occurring  on  the  hard  palate  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  which  was  described  as  "  soft,  elastic,  and  vas- 
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cular.  The  cut  surface  is  of  a  dead -white  color,  distinctly  granular, 
like  rough  honey,  crumbly-looking,  and  studded  with  red  or  pink 
blotched  parts  sunk  below  the  general  level.  On  further  examina- 
tion it  appears  to  be  permeated  by  a  kind  of  glairy  substance  (col- 
loid matter),  which  helps,  seemingly,  to  give  coherence  to  the  tumor. 
To  the  naked  eye  the  tumor  resembles  in  some  respects  a  cephaloid 
or  myeloid  mass.  To  the  latter  it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  in 
general  character,  seat;  and  structure.  The  microscopic  characters 
are  those  of  epithelial  cancer,  epithelial  cells  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  of  the  most  various  forms,  together  with  a  few  nest-cells 
and  fat.  The  mucous  membrane  over  the  tumor,  though  not  con- 
tinuous with  it,  presents  the  same  structural  characters.  This  de- 
cides the  doubt  between  the  epithelioma  and  myeloma.'*  (Heath's 
"  Jacksonian  Essay,"  p.  208.) 

Encysted  tumors  of  the  hard  palate  are  also  sometimes  found,  but 
they  are  rare,  and  require  no  special  description  in  a  work  of  this 
character. 

These  tumors,  when  epuloid  in  character,  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
manner  already  described.  When  the  bone  becomes  affected,  it  also 
must  be  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  will  leave  an  entirely  healthy 
surface. 

•  Unerupted  teeth  may  also  give  rise  to  osseous  tumors,  requiring 
surgical  interference.  This  is  more  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
wisdom  tooth,  for  a  reason  easily  understood :  the  space  nominally 
allotted  it,  between  the  second  molar  and  the  terminal  point  of 
the  alveolar  ridge,  is  often  too  limited  for  its  eruption  ;  endeavoring 
to  make  its  way  through  the  bone  under  such  circumstances,  the 
opposition  it  encounters  is  often  sufficient  to  occasion  great  irritation 
and  pain,  and  occasionally  to  entirely  prevent  its  eruption.  The 
retained  tooth  thus  becomes  a  centre  of  irritative  action,  and  may 
serve  not  only  to  determine  the  site,  but  the  fact  of  such  tumors. 
Mr.  Tomes  also  relates  a  case  in  which  the  wisdom  tooth  was  bound 
down  by  a  ''mass  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cementum,  thrown  to- 
gether without  any  definite  arrangement,"  "which  occupied  the  place 
of  the  second  molar.  Mr.  Heath  also  records  a  case,  reported  by 
Dr.  Forget,  in  which  a  tumor  about  the  "  consistence  of  ivory,"  cov- 
ered everywhere  with  enamel,  and  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  occupied 
that  portion  of  the  jaw  between  the  ramus  and  the  first  bicuspid. 
It  was  composed  chiefly  of  enamel  and  dentine,  with  portions  of 
cementum  "dipping  into  the  crevices"  here  and  there,  and  was  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Forget  as  a  "  fusion  and  hypertrophy  of  the  last  two 
molars." 

Again,  one  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  tooth  may  become 
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80  h jpertrophied  as  to  conetitate  a  troublesome  disease  and  call  for 
surgical  iDterference.  The  cementum  is  most  likely  to  undergo  such 
change.  M.  Maisonneuve  reports  a  case  cited  by  Mr.  Heath,  in 
which  the  hypertrophied  cementum  attained  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 

egg. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  remove  all  such  morbid  growths  with- 
out injury  to  the  bone  in  which  they  are  implanted ;  but  it  may 
become  necessary  to  excise  that  part  of  the  jaw  in  which  it  is.  All 
neighboring  teeth  which  may  possibly  be  associated  with  it  should  be 
removed. 

Tumors  of  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw  may  be  appropriately 
described  together,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  being  pointed 
out. 

Pblypus, — Growths  of  this  character  occasionally  occur  in  the 
autrum,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  small  cysts  occurring  in  its 
mucous  membrane ;  both  are  essentially  a  "  hypertrophy  of  some 
element  of  the  mucous  or  sub-mucous  tissue.  When  the  connective 
or  areolar  tissue  predominates,  the  fleshy  polypus  is  produced ;  when 
the  glandular  element  is  especially  affected,  we  have  the  cystic  form 
produced.  Intermediately,  when  the  fibrous  element  is  very  loose 
and  we  have  some  glandular  hypertrophy,  the  semi-gelatinous  polypus 
is  produced,  which  closely  resembles  the  nasal  polypus."  ("  Jackson- 
ian  Essay,"  p.  210.) 

Antral  polyps  are  very  vascular,  and  are  sometimes  the  ushers  of 
malignant  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  exceedingly  difficult  until  they 
have  advanced  sufficiently  to  break  down  the  osseous  wall  somewhere ; 
this  most  frequently  takes  place  into  the  nose,  through  the  thin  nasal 
wall. 

They  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  ascertained  to  exist,  and  the 
troublesome  hemorrhage  which  is  likely  to  occur  should  be  arrested 
by  injections  of  a  reliable  styptic,  in  any  strength  which  is  not  likely 
to  give  rise  to  trouble,  if  the  opening  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  its 
ready  escape. 

A  single  instance  of  a  peculiar  form  of  fibroid  growth  of  the 
antrum  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Heath,  from  whose  work  we  take  the 
following  description  by  Mr.  Bruce : — 

^  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  fine,  soft,  fibrous  stroma,  in  which  very 
numerous  nuclear  bodies  and  a  few  elongated  fibre-cells  are  distrib- 
uted. Its  structure  resembles  that  of  the  upper  strata  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  from  which  it  is  probably  an  outgrowth.  It  consists 
of  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  the  elements  from  which 
fibrous  tissue  is  developed,  and  may,  therefore,  be  classed  among 
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the  simple  fibro-plasdc  growths  as  distinguished  from  the  true  mye- 
loid tumors." 

Fibrous  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  not  unlike  fibrous  tumors 
found  elsewhere.  Thej  are  slow  of  growth,  dense  in  structure,  with 
interlacing,  slender  bundles  of  fibres,  and  are  frequently  lobulated. 
They  commonly  spring  from  the  interior  of  the  antrum  or  from  the 
alveolus,  and  sometimes  attain  to  an  enormous  size,  crushing  in  the 
antrum  or  obliterating  its  walls  by  absorption,  encroaching  upon  the 
orbit,  destroying  its  floor,  penetrating  the  nasal  cavity,  and,  extending 
outward,  conceal  the  teeth  on  the  same  side  from  view.  Mr.  Liston 
removed  a  tumor  of  this  kind  from  the  face  of  a  lady,  where  it  had 
arisen  six  years  before,  apparently  from  a  blow  received  on  the  face, 
and  had  attained  to  an  enormous  size,  covering  the  whole  of  that 
side  of  the  face.  Its  smallest  diameter  was  six  inches.  This  tumor 
became  of  increased  vascularity  after  the  cessation  of  the  catemenia 
at  the  regular  monthly  period,  and  bled  slightly  at  these  times  from 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  gum.  They  are  usually  of  an  oval  or 
rounded  form,  freely  movable,  and  painless.  When  laid  open  they 
present  a  white,  shining,  ligamentous  structure,  and  are  composed  of 
nucleated  fibres.  If  left  to  themselves  they  may  become  softened 
in  the  centre  and  undergo  disintegration,  though  Mr.  Heath  thinks 
they  never  suppurate  except  where  they  have  been  punctured  in 
establishing  a  diagnosis.  They  may  also  undergo  calcareous  degen- 
eration, but  are  never  ossified. 

Mr.  Paget  reports  a  case  in  which  distinct  pulsation,  synchronous 
with  the  radial  pulse,  was  felt  They  rarely  recur  after  removal, 
perhaps  never  when  entirely  removed.  Mr.  Weber  thinks  "  they  are 
usually  connected  with  the  lining  of  the  Haversian  canals,"  and 
advises  that  a  portion  of  the  bone  be  removed  in  all  operations. 
Their  origin  is  usually  referred  to  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth 
or  to  direct  violence. 

Fibro-cellular  tumor,  or  osteo-sarcoma,  is  of  softer  consistence  than 
the  simple  fibrous  tumor;  they  are  smooth,  round,  elastic  tumors,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  are  infiltrated  with  a  serous  fluid.  Unlike  the 
simple  fibrous  tumor,  they  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  ulceration, 
which  sometimes  serves  to  confound  them  with  malignant  growths, 
from  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case 
and  the  non-implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton :  '*  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  the  tumor  consists  of  a  dense,  elastic  substance  resembling 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  oolor 
than  consistency,  for  it  is  not  nearly  so  hard,  and  is  granular  rather 
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than  fibrous,  so  that  it  *  breaks  short,*  On  cutting  into  the  tumor  the 
edge  of  the  knife  grates  against  spicula,  or  small  grains  of  earthy 
matter,  with  which  its  substance  is  beset/'  Fibro-cellular  tumors 
may  undergo  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration. 

Recurring  fibroid  tumors  occur,  if  at  all,  so  rarely  in  the  upper 
jaw,  that  any  description  is  unnecessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  vascular  tumors. 

Myeloid  tumors  are  described  by  Mr.  Paget  as  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  fibrous  and  fibro-cellular  tumors.  They 
are  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  with  fibro-plastic  cells,  and  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  ''granulation  cells  in  process  of  development 
into  fibro-cellular  tissue."  On  section  they  present  a  smooth,  shiny, 
semi-transparent  appearance ;  are  of  a  pinkish  or  bluish  color  and 
of  brittle  texture.  They  usually  occur  in  the  young,  are  painless, 
and  seldom  recur.  Externally  they  present  a  dark  maroon  color, 
quite  characteristic.  An  excellent  description  of  a  tumor  of  this  class 
is  furnished  Mr.  Heath  by  Dr.  Tonge,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract :  **  It  was  of  firm  consistence  throughout,  and  on 
section  presented  a  whitish  appearance,  with  a  small  pink  patch  or 
two,  and  a  whitish,  creamy-looking  juice  could  be  scraped  from  the 
cot  surface.  .  .  .  The  fibrous  element  was  much  less  abundant 
than  the  cellular,  and  consisted  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with 
nsmerous  fine,  curling  fibres  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  many 
small  oval  and  rounded  nuclei  were  imbedded  in  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture. The  greater  portion  of  the  tumor  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
cells.  These  were  mostly  of  an  irregularly  rounded  form,  often  with 
pointed  processes;  and  some  shuttle-shaped  and  spindle-shaped,  of 
a  somewhat  trapezoidal  form,  were  not  uncommon,  while  a  few  cells 
presented  the  character  of  those  distinctive  of  myeloid  tumors.  All 
the  cells  contained  one,  and  often  two,  very  large  and  generally  oval 
nuclei,  with  one,  two,  or  three  nucleoli,  and  a  variable  number  of  oil 
globules.  The  myeloid  cells  observed  were  of  irregular  outline  and 
contained  from  three  to  five  nuclei,  with  single  or  double  nucleoli ; 
one  very  large  cell  contained  six  nuclei." 

Their  formation  takes  place  slowly,  after  the  manner  of  cyst  forma- 
tion or  other  simple  tumors.  When  the  bone  has  been  removed  by 
absorption  or  otherwise  they  may  be  recognized  by  their  character- 
istic color,  and  when  a  cyst  forms  within  them,  as  sometimes  happens, 
myeloid  cells  may  be  found  in  the  fiuid  that  escapes  when  it  has  been 
panctured,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  cystic  formations. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  are  of  two  kinds :  simple,  innocent,  or  benig- 
nant tumors,  and  tumors  presenting  a  malignant  appearance.  Those 
of  the  first  class  present  a  round  or  ovoidal  form,  are  smooth,  hard, 
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of  slow  growth,  and  painless.    Those  of  the  second  class  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  to  a  large  size,  and  are  of  a  malignant  appearance. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  occur  on  the  upper  jaw,  but  may  affect  it 
secondarily  by  extension  from  other  parts. 

Mr.  Heath  describes  several  specimens  taken  from  St.  George's  and 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  occurred 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  and  two  years  later  had  pressed  the 
superior  maxillse  forward  nearly  an  inch  beyond  the  inferior,  while 
the  *'  bones  of  the  face  and  orbit  were  extensively  absorbed."  In  the 
other  the  superior  maxillary  bones  were  entirely  absorbed,  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  was  invaded,  and  the  brain  pressed  aside ;  it  is  attached 
to  the  soft  palate  below,  and  presses  forward  the  walls  of  the  nose  in 
front.  Mr.  Paget  relates  a  case  in  which  the  disease  had  existed 
nine  years,  was  removed,  but  returned,  and  the  patient  died  seven 
years  after.  *'  A  section  of  the  tumor  showed  that  it  was  composed 
of  an  outer,  hard,  thin  shell  of  bone,  completely  enclosing  a  morbid 
growth  of  spongy,  cancellated  structure,  devoid  of  all  appearance 
of  carcinomatous  or  spongy  disease."  These  growths  are  usually 
very  slow,  and  when  removed  exhibit  but  a  slight  tendency  to  recar. 
Gases  are  reported  in  which  the  free  local  use  of  iodine  has  effected  the 
absorption  of  tumors  of  this  kind  that  had  not  yet  attained  a  large 
size.  They  sometimes  soften,  disintegrate,  slough,  and  establish  fistu- 
lous openings,  through  which  a  jelly-like  mass  escapes. 

Osseous  tumors  in  their  simplest  form  are  but  a  hypertrophy  of 
previously  existing  bone  tissue.  They  are  predisposed  to  by  syphi- 
litic  and  scrofulous  affections,  and  sometimes  their  immediate  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  irritation  of  imperfect  teeth ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  refer  them  to  a  determinate  cause.  They  are 
of  slow  growth,  painless,  and  closely  resemble  true  bone  in  structure. 
Their  slowness  of  growth,  hardness,  painlessness,  and  fixity  are  the 
characteristics  on  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  based,  though  they  are 
occasionally  movable.  Occasionally  they  ulcerate,  aud  troublesome 
fistulous  openings  are  established.  When  of  a  large  size  they  may 
invade  important  organs,  occasioning  great  trouble,  as  in  the  case  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Hilton,  where  it  invaded  the  orbit  and  by  its  pressure 
burst  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Cancerous  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  are,  in  Mr.  Heath's  expe- 
rience, limited  to  the  medullary  form  ;  other  observers  have,  however, 
occasionally  met  with  scirrhus.  Mr.  Hancock  advanced  the  view 
that  medullary  disease  does  not  begin  in  the  antrum,  but  in  the 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  This  view  is  refuted  by  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Listen  and  others,  who  have  shown  that  it  unquestion- 
ably begins  in  the  antrum  very  often.    They  are  characterized  by 
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rapid  development,  softness  to  the  touch,  and,  when  fully  established, 
bj  a  peculiar  expression  and  sallow,  putty* like  appearance  of  the 
skin.  In  this  situation  it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  glandular  en- 
largement. By  pressing  upon  the  nasal  duct  it  may  occasion  consid- 
erable oedema  of  the  lower  eyelid,  with  enlargement  of  the  facial 
veins,  from  obstructed  circulation. 

For  the  cure  of  all  solid  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  there  is  but  one 
remedy  on  which  we  can  rely — the  knife.  All  operative  procedurea 
should  be  resorted  to  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  before  the 
facial  structures  have  been  extensively  invaded  by  the  disease. 
When  the  disease  is  entirely  removed,  in  even  malignant  growths, 
we  may  sometimes  entertain  a  hope  of  permanent  relief.  To  effect 
the  removal  of  tumors  in  this  situation  various  methods  have  been 
devised.  Until  1826  surgeons  usually  contented  themselves  with 
the  removal  of  so  much  of  the  disease  as  could  be  effected  with  the 
gouge  and  chisel ;  but  about  this  time  Mr.  Lizars,  of  Edinburgh, 
proposed  the  removal  of  the  entire  superior  maxilla,  having  pre- 
viously secured  the  carotid  artery.  An  opportunity  to  carry  out 
his  suggestion  did  not  offer  until  December  of  the  following  year, 
when,  in  attempting  this  operation,  the  hemorrhage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ligation  of  the  carotid,  was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the 
discontinuance  of  the  operation.  In  the  meantime,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Lizars'  suggestion,  Mr.  Gensoul  successfully 
removed  the  upper  jaw  without  securing  the  artery  and  with  but 
little  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Lizars  afterward  operated  successfully,  and 
the  operation  is  now  an  established  one.  His  incision  was  carried 
iTom  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  malar  bone,  where,  when  more 
space  was  required,  it  was  met  by  a  short,  vertical  incision,  and  an 
incision  was  also  made  from  the  middle  line  of  the  lip  to  the  nostril. 
Mr.  Gensoul  employed  a  vertical  incision  from  the  inner  canthus  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  was  met  midway  by  another  at 
right  angles  to  it,  letting  fall  on  its  outer  extremity  another  vertical 
incision.  The  bone  was  then  removed  with  the  mallet  and  chisel. 
An  obvious  objection  to  these  operations  was  the  great  deformity 
occasioned  and  the  division  of  the  &cial  nerve.  To  obviate  these  dif- 
ficulties Sir  William  Fergusson  suggested  a  plan,  which  has  since 
been  very  generally  adopted.  It  consisted  solely  in  an  incision 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  lip  to  the  nostril,  when,  by  stretch- 
ing the  integument,  sufficient  space  was  usually  gained.  If  more, 
however,  was  required,  the  incision  was  carried  up  alongside  of  the 
nose  to  the  inner  canthus,  and  below  the  eye  to  the  outer  canthus ; 
thus  the  facial  nerve  and  artery  were  divided  so  high  up  as  to  give 
but  little  trouble,  while  the  scars  are  most  favorably  situated  (see 
Fig.  110). 
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After  deflecting  the  ekin,  a  small  saw  is  passed  iato  the  Dostril, 
with   which  the  hard  palate  and  alveolus  are  divided.    The  nasal 
and  malar  processes  of  the 
'^'  superior  maxilla  are  next 

aawed  nearly  throogh,  aud 
thediviMon  completed  with 
bone  forceps.    The  bone  is 
then  grasped  bj  the  pow- 
erful  forceps  devised   hj 
Sir    William     Fergusson, 
and     forcibly    wrenched 
from  its  attachments  to  the 
pterygoid  process  and  pal- 
ate bones.    The  infra-or- 
bital  nerve   is  then  divi- 
ded, the  soft  palate  care- 
fully dissected   from    the 
detached   bone,  which    is 
ready   for   removal,   after 
which  hemorrhage  is  ar- 
rested by  ligatures  and  the 
actual  cautery,  and  the  wound  closed  with  silver  sutures.     When  the 
palate  boue  and  orbital  palate  are  not  involved  they  may  be  spared  by 
sawing  horizontally  above  and  below  them  respectively.    Sir  Williani 
FerguBSOD  now  prefers  to  avoid  the  removal  of  all  healthy  tissue  by 
attacking  the  disease  from  centre  to  circumference  with  strong  curved 
aud  angular  bone  forceps.    Both  superior  maxillie  have  occasionally 
been  removed ;  but  it  is  an  operation  so  seldom  required  that  a  de> 
Bcription  of  it  is  not  called  for  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Tumors  uf  the  lower  jaw  do  not  difier  in  essential  particular* 
from  those  already  described.  They  are  more  readily  diagnosed 
and  safely  removed  than  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  Deaths  are  com- 
paratively rare  from  operative  procedures  here.  When  tbe  tumors 
are  small  they  may  be  removed  without  incision  of  the  lip  by 
simply  dissecting  it  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone,  turning  it  down, 
and  removing  the  diseased  portion  with  bone  forceps.  When  a  large 
body  is  to  be  removed  the  incision  should  be  carried  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  Jaw,  where  the  scar  shall  afterward  be  concealed  from 
view.  When  the  bone  is  exposed  we  should  endeavor  carefully  to 
ascertain  if  the  disease  may  not  be  removed  with  the  external  plate 
of  bone  alone  ;  if  this  may  not  be  done,  the  saw  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  and  the  diseased  structure  removed.  Amputation 
of  tbe  lower  jaw  is  far  more  readily  effected  than  of  tbe  upper.    For 
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a  detailed  account  of  thb  operation  the  student  is  referred  to  more 
exclusively  surgical  works. 

CYSTIC  TUMOBS,  DENTIOBROU8  CT8TB. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  witb  diseases  of  the  antrum, 
that  it  is  of  variable  size,  with  walls  of  variable  thickness.  In  youth 
the  walls  are  thick  and  the  cavity  small.  After  attaining  its  maxi* 
mam  size  in  the  adult  it  is  found  again  to  diminish  with  old  age;  it  is 
larger  in  males  than  in  females.  But  in  adult  life  its  capacity  varies 
in  different  subjects,  from  one  drachm  to  eight  drachms,  the  average 
capacity  being  about  two  and  a  half  drachms. 

Suppurative  inflammation,  or  abscess  of  the  antrum,  is  commonly 
due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  teeth  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  its  cavity.  The  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molars  not  in- 
frequently present  prominences  at  the  antrum,  and  sometimes  the  first 
molar  roots  are  found  extending  into  this  cavity  entirely  uncovered  by 
bone.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  how  disease  of  the  roots  may 
prove  a  source  of  irritation  and  inflammation  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  this  cavity ;  but  such  direct  communication  is  not  necessary  ;  and 
disease  beginning  in  alveoli  not  in  immediate  relation  with  the  an- 
trum may  extend  through  intervening  bone  and  establish  communica- 
tion. Direct  blows  upon  the  face  may  also  induce  suppurative  in- 
flammatioD  of  its  membrane,  and  it  may  also  arise  from  '*  pressure 
during  birth." 

The  symptoms  are,  pain  of  a  dull  character,  shooting  up  the  side 
of  the  face  and  head,  rigors  succeeded  by  irritative  fever,  with  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  cheek.  As  the  pus  accumulates,  the  pressure 
to  which  it  subjects  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  together  with  the  vitiated 
nutrition  occasioned  by  its  presence,  determines  absorption  of  the  bone 
aod  the  discharge  of  the  contained  fluid  through  the  opening  thus 
established  either  into  the  orbit  or  by  the  side  of  the  teeth.  Before 
an  opening  is  established,  however,  the  orbital  wall  may  become  so 
dilated  as  to  occasion  partial  blindness  by  displacement  of  the  eye,  or 
it  may  even  induce  an  amaurosis  which  shall  result  in  permanent 
blindness.  Sometimes  extensive  necrosis  is  occasioned,  affecting  all 
the  adjacent  bones,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Salter,  in  which 
the  **  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  upper-cheek  portion  of  the  superior  max- 
illa, and  the  infra-orbital,  and  a  large  plate  of  bone  from  the  inner 
(nasal)  wall  of  the  antrum,  were  involved."  Dr.  Mair,  of  Madras, 
reports  a  case  in  which  death  resulted  in  sixteen  days,  though  appar- 
ently beginning  as  a  simple  ozsena.  The  post-mortem  examination  in 
this  case  revealed  a  condition  of  things  that  led  Dr.  Mair  to  con- 
clade  that  it  began  as  a  ''  disease  of  the  antrum,  originating  in 
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degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  its  cavity,  or,  perhaps^ 
connected  with  the  soft  tumors  which  grow  from  the  apex  of  the 
tooth  and  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  root;  secondarily,  in- 
volving the  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  palatine,  and  inferior  turbinated 
bones  of  the  left  side,  causing  suppuration  and  disintegration,  the 
purulent  matter  filling  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  extending  toward 
the  left  nostril,  causing  oziena,  and  upward  into  the  orbit,  be- 
hind the  globe  of  the  eye,  pushing  the  eye  outward  and  forward, 
the  matter  finding  its  way  through  the  optic  foramen  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  there  acting  as  a 
foreign  body,  exciting  inflammatory  action,  terminating  in  cerebral 
abscess,  causing  convulsions,  coma,  and  death."  (Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal,  May,  1806.)  Cases  of  such  severity  are,  fortunately, 
rare;  but  they  indicate  the  possibilities  of.  the  apparently  most 
simple  cases,  as  well  as  the  line  of  treatment  most  likely  to  obviate 
such  conditions  and  result. 

Treatment — In  the  simplest  cases  in  which  suppuration  of  the 
antrum  is  strongly  suspected,  we  should  at  once  remove  all  decayed 
teeth  or  roots,  and  even  sound  teeth,  when  found  to  be  tender.  If 
matter  has  not  yet  formed,  the  dbease  may  then  subside  under  the 
use  of  simple  fomentations.  It  is  safer,  however,  in  most  cases,  to 
penetrate  the  antrum,  preferably  through  the  socket  of  the  first  molar, 
because  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  socket ;  and  this,  too,  without 
delay,  care  being  taken  to  regulate  the  force  so  as  not,  by  too  great 
violence,  to  injure  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Should  the  teeth  be  sound 
and  it  be  desired  to  save  them,  an  opening  may  be  made  through  the 
alveolus  above  the  gum.  The  cavity  should  be  freely  injected  with 
tepid  water,  and  subsequently  with  some  slightly  stimulating  and  an- 
tiseptic lotion ;  and  care  must  afterward  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  substances  into  the  cavity. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  this  disease  the  purulent  accumulation 
takes  place  so  slowly,  and  the  consequent  expansion  is  so  gradual, 
that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  solid  growths ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  of  extreme  difiiculty ;  surgeons  of  distinction,  having 
begun  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  solid  growth,  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  their  hands  bathed  in  pus,  whilst  the  supposed  tumor 
disappeared  from  beneath  them.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
is  not  perfectly  clear  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made,  and 
thus  the  difficulty  is  at  once  resolved. 

Sometimes  the  pus  is  inclosed  in  a  second  bony  investment,  due 
to  the  ossification  of  the  antral  periosteum.  When  this  occurs,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  bone  remains  thickened  long  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  pus  and  the  entire  cure  of  the  abscess,  the 
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deformity,  of  course,  remaining  unaltered.  It  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  open  the  antrum  and  remove  this  ossified  periosteum. 

A  clear  or  yellowish  serous  fluid  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
antrum,  which  the  older  writers  took  to  be  a  secretion  of  mucus, 
which,  having  failed  to  make  its  escape  by  the  aperture  between  the 
antrum  and  the  nostril,  accumulated  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion 
wasting  of  antral  walls  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  fluctuat- 
ing mass  to  be  felt  at  certain  points.  This  fluid  was  found  on  ex- 
amination to  contain  numerous  flakes  of  cholesterine,  as  is  the  case 
in  well-defined  cystic  growths,  and,  as  it  in  no  respect  resembled 
mucus,  recent  writers  have  referred  this  form  of  disease  to  cystic 
formations. 

The  moet  recent  and  able  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Heath,  thus 
describes  their  mode  of  origin :  "  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
of  these  cases,  and  very  probably  all  of  them,  originate  in  the 
growth  of  a  cyst,  or  cysts,  within  the  antrum  or  in  connection  with 
the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  which  either  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  when  opened,  or  break  into  the 
antrum  by  absorption  of  the  cyst- wall,  so  that  on  subsequent  exami- 
nation no  evidence  of  the  cyst  formation  can  be  discovered." 

These  cyst  formations  are  also  occasionally  mistaken  for  solid 
growths,  and  Mr.  Heath  relates  an  instance  in  which  "  a  very  able 
surgeon  removed  the  upper  jaw  before  the  mistake  was  discovered." 
And  Sir  William  Fergusson  relates  a  case  in  which  a  similar  error 
was  avoided  by  an  exploratory  puncture,  which  should  in  no  case 
be  omitted. 

They  may  be  single  or  multiple ;  sometimes  there  appears  to  be  a 
**  cystic  regeneration  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane."  Mr.  Girald^, 
who  was  the  first  writer  on  this  subject,  thinks  they  are  due  to  "  dila- 
tion of  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  in 
such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  antrum,  so  as  to  remove 
the  entire  mass,  it  being  useless  in  such  cases  to  pursue  the  customary 
plan  of  tapping  the  antrum." 

Cysts  of  teeth  are  divided  by  Mr.  Heath  into  two  classes :  "  First, 
cysts  connected  with  the  roots  of  fully  developed  teeth ;  and,  sec- 
ondly,^ cysts  connected  with  imperfectly  developed  teeth — to  which 
the  term  '  Dentigerous  Cysts '  has  been  applied  in  modern  times." 
They  occur  indifferently  in  either  jaw;  in  the  upper,  however,  are 
sometimes  complicated  with  collections  of  fluid  in  the  antrum, 
which  they  have  secondarily  affected.  When  of  very  small  size 
they  give  but  little  trouble,  and  are  frequently  found  attached  to 
the  roots  of  teeth  after  extraction,  where  their  existence  had  not 
before  been  suspected.  They  seem  to  occur  most  frequently  in  con> 
17 
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Dection  with  the  iacisor  t«eth,  and  eometimee  Attain  a  v«ry  large 
size,  even  when  not  communicating  with  the  antrum.  They  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  disease  of  the  root  about  which  thej 
are  formed,  whether  as  cause  or  effect  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
the  majority  of  observers  holding  the  latter  opinion.  Mr.  Paget 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  cyst 
contained  aa  much  as  an  ounce 
of  fluid,  and  was  ree^ved  in  a 
deep  depression  in  the  alveo- 
lar border  of  the  jaw.  And 
Delpech  reports  one  contain- 
iog  so  much  as  three  ounces, 
without  connection  with  the 
antrum.  They  consist  esaen- 
dally  of  a  serous  bt^  growing 

CISTS  OTKHKCTED  WITH  HO0T»  Or  TEKTH.  ^^^    ^^^  dOUtal     periOSteUttl   at 

the  extremity  of  the  root,  filled  with  a  clear  or  yellowish  fluid  with 
bright  shining  particles  of  cholesterine  floating  about  iu  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tomes  the  morbid  process  is  probably  identical  with 
that  resulting  in  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess,  but,  being  lees 
acute,  a  serous  cyst  is  formed  instead  of  a  suppurating  one. 

Mr.  Heath  remarks  that  "  large  cysts  produce  more  or  less  ab- 
sorption of  the  outer  wall  of  the  maxilla,  and  are  very  common 
consequences  of  diseased  teeth,  but  seem  to  give  surprisingly  little 
inconvenience  to  the  patients,  even  when  of  large  size  and  producing 
considerable  deformity  of  the  face.  They  are  commonly  confounded 
with  cystic  distention  of  the  antrum." 

Mr.  Heath  says  "  the  clinical  history  of  cysts  connected  with  the 
teeth  is  that  of  painless  expansion  of  the  alveolus,  more  frequently  of 
the  upper  jaw,  with  crackling  of  the  bone  on  pressure  and  ultimate 
absorption  of  the  bony  wall.  The  cyst  then  presents  a  bluish  appear- 
ance through  the  distended  mucous  membrane,  and  if  large,  gives  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  fluctuation."  When  an  incision  is  made  into  the 
cyst  a  dark-colored,  clear  fluid  escapes,  but  when  inflammation  is 
present  the  contents  become  purulent. 

The  treatment  of  such  cyHts  consists  in  cutting  away  the  thin  outer 
wall,  so  that  the  cavity  may  granulate  up. 

Dentigerous  cysts  occur  in  connection  with  teeth,  most  commonly 
permanent  teeth,  in  which  the  process  of  evolution  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  is  due,  Mr.  Tomes  thinks,  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
between  the  enamel  and  soft  outer  tissue  at  the  time  when  the  en- 
amel is  completed,  which  fluid  is  usually  discharged  when  the  tooth 
is  erupted ;    but  when  the  tooth  remains  within  the  jaw  this  dis- 
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charge  cannot  take  place,  and  it  ooDtinnee  to  increase  in  qaanUty 
until  a  cyat  is  established.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  cysts  in  those  cases  in  which  neither  the  tooth  nor  ad- 
jacent bone  presents  any  appearance  of  disease.  In  illustration  of 
this  theory,  Mr.  Tomes  relates  a  case  Id  which,  "  instead  of  having 
the  two  fangs  common  to  second  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  im- 
planted portion  of  the  tooth  was  dilated  into  one  large  concavity, 
in  which  was  placed  the  crown  of  a  second  tooth,  perfectly  invested 
with  well-developed  enamel,  and  with  the  masticating  surface  di- 
rected toward  the  jaw.    The  two  teeth  appear  to  be  united  by  dentine 

at  one  point,  and  to  have  one  common  pulp-cavity I  consider 

that  in  the  case  cited  fluid   collected   between   the  enamel   of   the 


inverted  tooth  and  the  remains  of  the  enamel  organ,  situated  within 
the  socket  of  the  second  molar.  As  the  cyst  enlarged,  the  contiguous 
bone  was  absorbed  to  make  room  for  it,  and  new  tiBsue  was  concur- 
rently developed  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  socket  till  at  Inst  a  large 
cup  of  bone  was  formed."    ("  Dental  Surgery.") 

When  cysts  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  lower  jaw  they  present  more 
obvious  deformity.  Sometimes  the  cyst  undergoes  calcification,  and  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  diagnose  from  a  solid  tumor. 

Mr.  Heath  remarks  that  "  the  diagnosis  of  dentigerous  cysts  from 
odier  cysts  is  exceedingly  difficult  until  they  are  opened,  as,  indeed,  is 
the  recognition  of  any  form  of  cyst.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
mouth  may  reveal  the  absence  of  a  permanent  tooth,  or  may  show  a 
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temporary  tooth  occupying  a  permanent  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  teeth  may  be  wanting  without 
being  connected  with  any  disease." 

Many  errors  of  diagnosis,  leading  to  operations  for  the  removal  of 
supposed  tumors,  have  been  made  by  able  and  distinguished  surgeons, 
who  have  had  the  courage  and  candor  to  confess  their  mistakes, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gensoul,  Syme,  Feavu,  and  Lisfranc. 
The  two  latter  gentlemen  each  removed  half  the  jaw.  It  la  only 
when  the  osseous  walls  have  become  so  wasted  as  to  give  under  pres- 
sure a  parchment-like  crackling  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with 
any  approach  to  certainty.  In  every  case  an  exploratory  puncture 
should  be  insisted  on  before  proceeding  to  operate.  The  existence  of 
a  cyst  determined,  and  communication  with  the  antrum  suspected, 
the  first  molar  tooth  should  be  removed  and  the  wall  of  the  antrum 
be  perforated  through  the  socket,  and  if  a  supernumerary  tooth  is 
found  in  the  cavity  it  should,  of  course,  be  removed.  In  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  front  wall   of  the  antrum  and 

Fig.  113. 
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stufi  the  cavity  with  lint,  thus  inducing  granulations,  before  a  cure 
can  be  effected.  This  can  generally  be  effected  without  incision  of 
the  integument.  When  feasible,  the  plate  of  bone  removed  should 
be  left  attached  to  the  periosteum  and  be  replaced  after  removal  of 
the  cyst. 

Cysts  in  the  lower  jaw  present  some  peculiarities  which  make  a 
separate  description  necessary.  They  may  occur  in  connection  with 
fully  developed  teeth,  or  without  any  direct  connection  with  the 
teeth.  They  may  be  multilocular,  and  in  rare  instances  may  con- 
tain one  within  another.  Mr.  Coote  reports  a  case  in  an  infant  of 
six  months — which  resulted  in  death  from  exhaustion  occasioned 
by  continued  discharge  after  an  operation — in  which,  covered  by  a 
thin  shell  of  bone,  a  perfect  nest  of  cysts  connected  with  the  an- 
trum have  been  shown  to  arise  in  the  glandular  structure  of  its  lin- 
ing membrane,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  we  have  no  such  membrane. 
Instead  thereof  we  have  two  layers  of  laminated  bone  enclosing  a 
cancellated  structure  lined  by  the  endosteum  alone.     Mr.  Heath  is 
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of  Opinion  that  it  is  in  these  calculi  the  diaeaae  is  developed,  "A 
cancellna  expanding  and  producing  gradual  absorption  and  obliter- 
ation of  its  neighbors  until  a  cyst  of  conaiderable  size  is  produced." 
The  cauaatioD  of  cystic  formations  in  the  lower  jaw  is  very  obscure, 
though  they  are  probably  associated  in  some  way  with  the  irritation 
from  adjacent  roots.  They  may  continue  to  reproduce  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  cancellated  tissue  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Cysts  ia  connection  with  undeveloped  teeth — dentigerous  cysts — 
which  are  common  to  both  jaws,  may  suppurate  and   form  abscesses- 


They  generally  occur,  in  the  case  of  unerupted  teeth,  from  some 
irritation,  and  are  more  common  to  permanent  than  to  deciduous 
leHh.  Inveraion  of  the  tooth  also  appears  to  be  a  cause  of  these 
cysts. 

Mr.  Heath  remarks  that  "  when  dentigerous  cysts  occur  in  the 
lower  jaw  they  form  more  isolated  and  prominent  tumors  than  in 
the  case  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  some  cases  the  projecting  bony 
wall  has  been  removed." 

The  treatment  of  dentigerous  cysts  consists  in  a  free  incision  and 
the  removal  of  the  nnerupted  tooth,  as  a  simple  puncture  will  not 
answer.  The  front  wall  of  the  cyst  should  be  removed,  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  lint,  "so  as  to  induce  granulation  and  gradual 
obliteration."  This  may  be  accomplished  in  the  majority  of  cases 
without  any  incision  of  the  integuments.    After  the  removal  of  a 
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portion  of  the  cyst  wall,  in  the  case  of  dentigerous  cysts  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  plates  should  be  pressed  together  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
the  same  may  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw  by  the 
pressure  of  pads  and  bandages.  Mr.  Heath  directs  that  the  cyst 
should  always  be  reached  by  dividing  the  mucous  membrane  within 
the  mouth,  and  without  incbing  the  cheek;  but,  if  necessary,  a 
single  line  of  incision  only  should  be  made,  so  that  as  little  after- 
deformity  as  possible  may  be  produced. 

Unilocular  cysts  are  to  be  treated  simply  by  extracting  adjacent 
teeth,  and,  after  evacuating  the  contents,  when  the  walls  are  thin, 
crushing  them  in  so  as  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  cavity.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Eve  multilocular  cysts,  so  far  from  having  a  dental  origin, 
are  produced  by  an  ingrowth  of  the  epithelium  of  the  gum.  They 
may  result  from  injury,  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  or  long-con- 
tinued inflammation.  They  are  of  slow  growth,  and  present  very 
little  tendency  to  implicate  surrounding  parts.  Multilocular  cysts 
are  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  consisting  of  cells  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  others  occupying  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone. 

Multilocular  cysts  may  be  treated  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Butcher,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  mucous  membrane  over  the 
cyst  freely,  and  then  with  a  gouge  and  the  bone-forceps  removing 
the  expanded  external  plate  of  the  bone,  with  the  contents  and 
lining  membrane  of  the  cyst,  interfering  with  the  teeth  as  little  as 
possible  and  avoiding  the  facial  artery.  Dr.  Mason  Warren  recom- 
mends a  more  conservative  practice  than  that  of  Mr.  Butcher.  His 
treatment  consists  in  the  puncture  of  the  sac  within  the  mouth,  and 
at  the  same  time  obliterating  its  cavity  by  crushing ;  then  to  keep 
up,  by  injections,  etc.,  a  sufficient  degree  of  irritation  to  favor  the 
deposition  of  new  bone. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

CALCIC   DEPOSITS  ON  THE  TEETH. 
SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

The  color,  consistence,  and  quantity  of  salivary  calculus,  or  tartar, 
as  it  b  most  commonly  called,  vary  in  different  temperaments,  and 
upon  all  of  them  the  state  of  the  general  health  exercises  consider- 
able  influence.  The  characteristics  of  this  substance,  therefore,  fur- 
nish diagnoses  important  both  to  the  physician  and  dentist.  Their 
indications  are,  in  many  cases,  less  equivocal  than  the  appearances 
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of  any  other  part  of  the  mouth ;  but,  like  those  of  the  gums,  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  alone  relied  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  interrogate 
every  part  from  which  information  can  be  derived  concerning  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  several  organs  of  the  body. 

Salivary  calculus  is  composed  of  earthy  salts  and  animal  matter. 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  fibrine,  or  cartilage,  are  its  principal  ingredi- 
ents ;  a  small  quantity  of  animal  fat,  however,  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition, and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  constituents  vary  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  hard  or  soft,  or  as  the  temperament  of  the  individual 
from  whose  mouth  it  is  taken  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  health. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  it  by  different 
chemists  differ.    No  two  give  the  same  result. 

The  black,  dry  calculus  deposited  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
of  such  only  as  have  good  constitutions  is  never  in  large  quantities ; 
it  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  with  difficulty,  while  the  dry,  light- 
brown  calculus  found  upon  the  teeth  of  bilious  persons  dissolves 
more  readily  in  it;  but  the  soft,  white  calculus  found  upon  the 
teeth  of  individuals  of  neuro -lymphatic  temperaments  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  the  acids,  but  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  alkalies. 

All  persons  are  subject  to  deposits  of  salivary  calculus,  but  not 
alike ;  it  collects  on  the  teeth  of  some  in  larger  quantities  than  on 
those  of  others,  and  its  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  are 
exceedingly  variable.  It  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  composed  of 
calcareous  ingredients;  at  other  times  these  constitute  but  about 
one-half,  or  little  more  than  one-half,  of  its  substance,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  animal  matter.  Nor  is  its  color  more  uniform. 
Sometimes  it  is  black,  at  other  times  it  is  of  a  dark,  pale,  or  yellowish 
brown,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  nearly  white.  It  also  differs  in  den- 
sity. In  the  mouths  of  some  it  has  a  solidity  of  texture  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  teeth  themselves;  in  others  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can 
be  scraped  from  the  teeth  with  the  thumb-  or  finger-nail.  The 
black  kind  is  the  hardest,  the  white  the  softest,  and  its  density  is 
increased  or  diminished  as  it  approaches  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  colors. 

Salivary  calculus  collects  in  very  small  quantities  on  the  teeth  of 
persons  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  constitutions,  and  *even  on 
these  it  is  seldom  found  except  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lower 
incisors  next  the  gums.  It  is  then  black,  or  of  a  dark  brown,  very 
dry,  and  almost  as  hard  as  the  teeth,  to  which  it  adheres  with  great 
tenacity. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  unpleasant  effects  are  produced  by  the 
presence  of  this  form  of  calculus  upon  the  teeth.  The  general  health 
is  never  affected  by  it,  and  the  only  local  injury  that  results  from  it 
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is  slight  turgidity  of  the  edge  of  the  gums  in  immediate 'contact 
with  it. 

The  indications,  therefore,  of  this  description  of  calculus  are  &yor- 
able,  both  with  regard  to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  organism  generally. 
The  teeth  upon  which  it  is  found  are  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
rarely  affected  by  caries.  They  have  the  characteristics  represented 
as  belonging  to  the  best  kind,  and  teeth  of  this  description  are  only 
found  among  persons  having  good  innate  constitutions. 

There  is  another  form  of  black  calculus  differing  from  this  in  many 
particulars.  It  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  those  having  good  oonstitu- 
tions,  but  whose  physical  powers  have  been  enervated  by  privation  or 
disease,  or  intemperance  and  debauchery,  and  most  frequently  by 
the  last  named.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  teeth  op- 
posite the  mouths  of  the  salivary  ducts ;  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  and 
agglutinated  so  firmly  to  the  organs  that  it  is  removed  with  great 
difficulty;  it  is  very  black,  has  a  rough  and  uneven  surface,  and 
is  covered  with  a  glairy,  viscid,  and  almost  insufferably  ofiTenqive 
mucus. 

The  presence  of  this  kind  of  salivary  calculus  is  attended  with 
very  hurtful  consequences,  not  only  to  the  gums,  alveolar  processes, 
and  teeth,  but  also  to  the  general  health.  It  causes  the  gums  to  in- 
flame, swell,  suppurate,  and  recede  from  the  teeth,  the  alveoli  to 
waste,  and  the  teeth  to  loosen  and  frequently  to  drop  out.  The  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  are  also  vitiated  by  it  and  rendered  unfit  to  be 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Hence,  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  teeth,  neither  the  skill  of  the  physician  nor  the  best  regulated 
regimen,  though  they  may  afford  partial  and  temporary  relief,  will' 
fully  restore  to  the  system  its  healthy  functions. 

As  this  form  of  calculus  is  seldom  if  ever  met  with  except  in  con- 
stitutions naturally  excellent,  the  teeth  on  which  it  is  deposited  are 
generally  sound,  but  they  are  often  caused,  by  the  disease  which  is 
produced  in  the  gums  and  alveoli,  to  loosen  and  drop  out. 

The  dark-brown  calculus  is  not  so  hard  as  either  of  the  descriptions 
of  black.  It  sometimes  collects  in  tolerably  large  quantities  on  the 
lower  front  teeth  and  on  the  first  and  second  superior  molars ;  it  is 
also  ofl^  found  on  all  the  teeth,  though  not  in  as  great  abundance  as 
on  these.  It  does  not  adhere  with  as  much  tenacity  as  either  of  the 
preceding  kinds,  and  can  be  more  easily  detached  from  them.  It  ex- 
hales a  more  fetid  odor  than  the  first  variety,  but  b  less  offensive  than 
the  second. 

The  persons  most  subject  to  this  kind  of  calculus  are  of  mixed 
temperaments,  the  sanguineous,  however,  always  predominating. 
They  may  be    denominated    sanguineo -serous  and  bilious.      Their 
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physical  orgaDization,  though  not  the  strongest  and  most  perfect, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  very  good.  But,  being  more  sus- 
ceptible to  morbid  impressions,  their  general  health  is  less  uniform 
and  more  liable  to  impairment  than  those  possessed  of  the  most 
perfect  constitutions. 

The  effects  arising  irom  the  accumulations  of  this  description  of 
salivary  calculus,  both  local  and  constitutional,  are  less  hurtfiil 
than  the  variety  last  noticed ;  but,  like  that,  it  causes  the  gums  to 
inflame,  swell,  suppurate,  and  to  retire  from  and  expose  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  the  alveoli  to  waste,  the  teeth  to  loosen  and  sometimes 
to  drop  out  It  also  gives  rise  to  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth. 

Salivary  calculus  of  a  light  or  pale  yellowish-brown  color  is  of  a 
much  softer  consistence  than  the  darker  varieties,  and  is  seldom 
found  upon  the  teeth,  except  of  persons  of  bilious  temperament,  or 
those  in  whom  this  predominates.  It  has  a  rough  and,  for  the 
modt  part,  a  dry  surface ;  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  salivary  ducts,  and  sometimes  every  tooth  in  the 
mouth  is  completely  imbedded  in  it.  It  contuns  less  of  the  earthy 
salts  and  more  of  the  animal  matter  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
descriptions,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  vitiated  mucus  in  and  adher- 
ing to  it,  has  an  exceedingly  offensive  smell.  It  is  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  so  soft  that  it  may  be  crumbled  between  the 
thumb  and  finger. 

Inflammation,  turgescence,  and  suppuration  of  the  gums,  inflam- 
mation of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  the  destruction  of  the 
sockets  and  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  an  altered  condition  of  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  are  among  the  local  effects  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  presence  of  large  collections  of  this  variety  of  tartar. 
The  constitutional  effects  are  Hot  much  less  pernicious.  Indigestion 
and  general  derangement  of  all  the  assimilative  functions  are  among 
the  mo6t  common.  When  the  deposit  is  not  large,  inflammation 
and  sponginess  of  such  parts  of  the  gums  as  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  it,  and  fetid  breath,  are  the  principal  of  the  unpleasant 
effects  produced  by  it. 

White  calculus  rarely  collects  in  very  large  quantities,  and  though 
most  abundant  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  first  and  second  superior 
molars  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lower  incisors,  it  is  nevertheless 
frequently  found  on  all  the  teeth.  Its  calcareous  ingredients  are  less 
abundant  than  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  descriptions.  Fibrine, 
animal  fat  and  mucus  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance. It  is  very  soft,  seldom  exceeding  in  consistence  common 
cheese-curd,  to  which   in  appearance  it  bears  considerable  resem- 
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blaDCf);  Although  it  exerts  but  little  mechanical  irritation  upon  the 
gums,  it  keepB  up  a  constant  morbid  action  in  them.  Its  effects, 
however,  upon  the  teeth  are  far  more  deleterious  than  any  other 
description  of  calculus.  It  causes  rapid  decay  of  the  organs,  and 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  are  also  vitiated  by  it. 

It  is  only  upon  the  teeth  of  persona  of  mucous  habit,  or  those  who 
have  Bufiered  from  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  those  in 
whom  these  tissues  have  been  more  or  less  involved,  that  this  kind  of 
calculus  accumulates. 

Salivary  calculus  sometimes  accumulates  in  very  large  quantities, 
giving  to  the  mouth  a  most  disagreeable  and  repulsive  aspect,  and 
imparting  to  the  breath,  not  uu frequently,  an  almost  insufferably 
offensive  odor.  Fig.  116  represents  a  set  of  teeth  incrusted  with  it, 
and  Fig.  117  a  single  tooth,  presented  to  the  author  by  Dr.  W.  Allen, 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  lai^est  accumulation  of  this  substance  be 
has  ever  seen  in  one  mass.  Its  longest  diameter  is  an  inch  and  an 
eighth,  its  shortest  seven-eighths,  and  its  thickest  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 


Imbedded  in  its  substance  is  the  entire  crown  and  neck  of  a  lower 
dens  eapientice,  which  was  removed  with  it.  It  is  of  a  light-brown 
color,  and  weighs  two  drachms  and  seventeen  grains. 

The  late  Prof.  Austen  described  an  interesting  case  where  every 
tooth,  above  and  below,  had  been  loosened  by  alveolar  absorption 
caused  by  this  deposit;  no  tooth  having  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  depth  of  socket,  and  some  of  them  held  only  by  an  exceedingly 
tough  attachment  to  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The  calculus  upon 
the  lower  incisors  was  equal  to  five  times  the  size  of  the  teeth,  most  of 
it  being  on  the  inside,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base. 
A.  singular  peculiarity  in  this  case  was  the  excessive  pain  of  extrac- 
tion. Small  as  was  the  attachment,  it  was  uncommonly  firm,  and  the 
patient,  a  working-man,  was  laid  up  with  nervous  proetration  for  two 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

CHEUICAL   CONSTrrUENTS  OF  SALIVARY   CALCULUS. 

Salivary  calculus  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter,    combined    in    various    proporUons,    accordingly  as    it    is 
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hard    or    soft ;    consequently  no    two  analyses  will  yield  the   same 
resalt. 

Schehevetskey  gives  the  following  analysis.  He  found  one  hundred 
parts  to  contain : — 

Water  and  organic  matter, 22.07 

Magnenam  phosphate, 1.07 

Calcium  phosphate, 67.18 

Calciam  carbonate, 8.18 

Calciam  fluoride, 1.56 

100.00 
Dr.  Stevenson  furnishes  the  following: — 

Friable  soft  calculas  Hard  calculus  from 
fjroin  molars.  lower  inclson. 

Water  and  organic  matter,     ....     21.48  17.61 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,        .                          .1.81  1.81 

Phosphate  of  calcinm,  with  a  little  carbonate 

and  a  traee  of  flaoride,      ....     77.21  81.18 

100.00  100.00 

Hard,  dry  tartar  contains  more  earthy  and  less  animal  matter  than 
the  soft,  humid  tartar. 

Chemical  analysis  reveals  a  large  proportion  of  mucus,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  Vaquelin  and  Langier : — 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  a  little  magnesia,    ....  66 

Carbonate  of  lime, 9 

Saliyary  mncQB  (including  ptyalin), 18 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,        ...  6 

Water  and  loss, 7 

100 

An  analysis  of  saliva  reveals  water,  ptyalin,  fat,  chloridp  of  so- 
dium, chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  infusoria  of  which  M.  Mandl  says  tartar  is  composed  have 
their  origin  in  the  vitiated  mucus  which  is  always  mixed  with  it. 

Scherer  detected  with  a  microscope  infusoria  in  large  numbers  in 
the  saliva  of  a  girl  laboring  under  a  scorbutic  affection  of  the  mouth ; 
but  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
mucous  secretions  of  this  cavity,  which  are  always  mixed  with  the 
former  fluid.  They  are  more  or  less  numerous,  as  the  tartar  is  hard 
or  soft,  or  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mucus  that  enters  into  its 
composition.* 

*  Dr.  Dwinelle  gives  a  minute  description  of  their  appearance  in  the  first 
number  of  the  fifUi  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 
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ORIGIN   AND   DEPOSITION   OP  SALIVARY  CALCULUS. 

There  formerly  existed  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  source 
whence  salivary  calculus  is  derived,  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  this  deleterious  concretion  is  a  deposit  chiefly  from  the  saliva, 
with  an  admixture  of  mucus,  as  the  analyses  of  both  these  secretions 
reveal  the  necessary  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  it.  Bid- 
der and  Schmidt  make  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  amount  to  very 
nearly  one  per  cent,  in  the  saliva.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  should  have  a  sufficient  affinity  for  the 
substance  in  question  to  cause  a  nucleus,  which,  when  once  formed,  the 
secretion  continues  until  serious  secondary  effects  are  liable  to  result. 

In  most  varieties  of  salivary  calculus  there  is  a  notable  superabun- 
dance of  the  phosphates  and  carbonates,  while  in  others  there  is 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  purely  animal  matter.  Hence  the  diflerence 
in  action  upon  them  by  acids  and  alkalies.  Of  the  animal  matter  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  salivary  calculus,  fibrin,  animal  fat,  and 
mucus  are  in  the  largest  proportion. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  elements  of  the  composition  of  calculus  in 
the  saliva  there  can  be  no  question.  Chemical  analyses  of  this  fluid, 
direct  from  the  glands,  place  all  doubt  upon  the  subject  at  rest.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  chief  earthy  constituents  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  this  substance  are  contained  in  the  saliva.  It  may  also 
exist  in  solution  in  the  mucous  fluid  of  the  mouth. 

That  the  deposition  of  tartar  may  take  place  on  one  side  of  the 
mouth  without  a  similar  deposit  on  the  opposite  side  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  advanced,  that  it  is 
an  exhalation  from  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gums.  The  mastication  of  food  is,  with  most  persons,  performed  more 
on  one  side  of  the  mouth  than  on  the  other ;  that  this  function  pre- 
vents, in  a  great  degree,  the  accumulation  of  tartar  on  the  organs  im- 
mediately concerned  is  a  fact  with  which  every  dentist  must  be  famil- 
iar. Hence  its  frequent  collection  on  the  teeth  of  one  side  and  not 
on  those  of  the  other.  And  that  it  is  ascribable  to  this  circumstance 
is  susceptible  of  positive  proof.  If,  on  the  removal  of  the  tartar 
from  the  teeth  of  a  person  in  whose  mouth  it  has  collected  only  on 
those  of  one  side,  mastication  be  afterward  altogether  performed  on 
this  side,  it  will  not  reaccumulate  on  them ;  and  if  requisite  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  on  the  other  side  be  not  ob- 
served, it  will  soon  collect  there,  although  these  teeth  had  before 
remained  free  from  it. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  disease  of  a  severe  character  is  ex- 
cited in  the  gums   by  the   use   of   mercurial    medicines  and   other 
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causes,  and  yet  but  a  small  quantity  of  tartar  collects  on  the  teeth ; 
but  that  any  condition  of  the  general  system,  or  of  the  mouth,  tend- 
ing to  make  the  fluids  of  this  cavity  more  viscid,  promotes  its  for- 
mation, is  undeniable.  There  are,  however,  some  temperaments 
much  more  favorable  to  its  production  than  others ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  in  whose 
months  it  accumulates  in  largest  quantity  is  the  most  irritable,  and 
the  buccal  most  viscid.  Again,  if  it  were  deposited  by  the  mucous 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  it  would  collect  in  largest  quantities  on  those 
teeth  which  are  less  abundantly  bathed  in  the  saliva;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  upper  incisors  and  cuspids, 
while  those  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  which  discharge 
this  fluid  into  the  mouth  would  be  less  liable  to  deposits  of  tartar 
than  any  of  the  other  teeth ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  found  to  be 
the  case. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  to  us  irresistible,  that  this 
earthy  matter  is  chiefly  a  salivary  deposit  and  takes  place  in  the 
following  manner:  It  is  precipitated  from  the  saliva,  as  this  fluid 
enters  the  mouth — especially  when  the  secretion  is  sluggish — upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  opposite  the  openings  into  the  ducts  from 
which  it  is  poured.  To  these  its  particles  become  agglutinated  by 
the  mucus  alwajrs  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  upon  them. 
Particle  after  particle  is  deposited,  until  it  sometimes  accumulates 
in  such  quantities  that  nearly  all  the  teeth  are  almost  entirely  in- 
crusted  with  it. 

As  regards  the  points  of  deposit  of  salivary  calculus,  the  greatest 
quantities  are  found  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  upon  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  inferior  incisors,  cus- 
pidati  and  bicuspids,  and  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the  superior 
molars.  The  necks  of  the  teeth,  about  the  free  margins  of  the  gums, 
afibrd  favorable  points  for  its  collection,  as  here  the  saliva  is  longer 
retained  and  its  calcareous  ingredients  precipitated  than  upon 
more  exposed  parts.  It  flrst  collects  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
in  semi-circular  or  crescent-like  lines  close  to  the  enamel,  under  the 
edge  of  the  gums,  and  a  nucleus  being  once  formed  it  rapidly 
encroaches  upon  the  crown^  where  it  is  deposited  more  abundantly. 
Certain  varieties  of  salivary  calculus  adhere  to  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  with  great  tenacity,  and  often  progress  as  far  as  the  apex  of 
the  root,  until  the  teeth  are  deprived  of  their  support  and  their 
roots  left  denuded  and  exposed.  Salivary  calculus  is  never  deposited 
on  the  flesh,  but  only  upon  such  substances  as  represent  the  teeth  or 
form  nuclei,  as  artiflcial  teeth,  for  example.  It  is  sometimes  deposited 
in  the  ducts,  which  may  be  owing  to  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  saliva. 
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in  a  form  known  as  ranula,  and  has  been  removed  in  a  mass  as  lai*ge 
as  a  hazelnut. 

M.  Robert  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris  a  hog's 
bristle,  which  had  been  forced  into  the  duct  of  Wharton,  densely 
covered  with  a  thick  salivary  concretion. 

From  the  fact  that  salivary  calculus  is  often  found  upon  parts 
where  the  saliva  cannot  be  retained  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  sometimes  precipitated  as  soon  as  this  fluid  enters 
the  mouth. 

EFFECTS  OF  SALIVARY  CALCULUS   UPON  THE  TEETH,  GUMS,  AND 

ALVEOLAR    PROCESSES. 

Although  salivary  calculus  does  not  directly  act  injuriously  upon 
the  substance  of  the  teeth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  the  part 
it  covers  from  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  yet  the  eflects  of  the 
presence  of  this  substance  are  always  pernicious,  though  sometimes 
more  so  than  at  others.  An  altered  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  diseased  gums,  and  not  unfrequently  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  the  loosening  and  loss  of  the 
teeth,  are  among  the  consequences  that  result  from  it.  But  besides 
these,  other  eflects  are  occasionally  produced,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  tumors  and  spongy  excrescences  of  the  gums  of  various 
kinds,  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processes  and  of  por- 
tions of  the  maxillary  bones,  hemorrhage  of  the  gums,  anorexia, 
derangement  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus,  and  foul  breath, 
catarrh,  cough,  diarrhoea,  diseases  of  various  kinds  in  the  maxillary 
antra  and  nose,  pain  in  the  ear,  headache,  melancholy,  hypochon- 
driasis, etc.  So  irritating  is  its  presence  that  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  gums  and  alveoli  it  causes  their  absorption,  which 
in  some  cases  may,  at  first,  be  attended  with  little  or  no  incon- 
venience to  the  parties ;  while  in  others  considerable  inflammation, 
ending  in  suppuration  of  the  gums,  may  result,  extending  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
alveolar  processes  are  also  results  of  the  irritating  action  of  this 
substance.  The  character  of  the  eflects,  however,  both  local  and 
constitutional,  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  consistence  of  the 
tartar,  and  upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
state  of  the  general  health ;  the  two  former  of  these  are  determined 
by  the  two  latter  and  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
teeth.  If  this  last  be  properly  attended  to,  salivary  calculus,  no 
matter  how  great  the  constitutional  tendency  to  its  formation,  will 
not  collect  in  large  quantity  upon  the  teeth.  The  importance, 
therefore,  of  its  constant  observance  cannot   be  too  strongly  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  patient,  especially  in  those  in  whom  there  exists  a 
great  tendency  to  its  deposition. 

The  teeth  and  their  contiguous  parts  suffer  more  from  accumula- 
tions of  this  substance  than  almost  any  other  cause.  Caries  is  not 
much  more  destructive  to  them.  When  permitted  to  accumulate  for 
any  great  length  of  time  the  gums  become  so  morbidly  sensitive  that 
a  tooth-brush  cannot  be  used  without  causing  pain  ;  consequently,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  not  attempted,  and  thus,  no  means  being 
taken  to  prevent  its  formation,  it  accumulates  with  increased  rapidity, 
until  the  teeth,  one  after  another,  fall  in  quick  succession  victims  to 
its  desolating  ravages. 

It  sometimes  not  only  undermines  the  constitution  by  occasioning 
discharges  of  fetid  matter  from  the  gums  and  corrupting  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  but  it  also  renders  the  breath  exceedingly  unpleasant  and 
offensive.  So  nauseating  and  disagreeable  is  the  odor  which  some 
descriptions  of  tartar  exhale  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  room  is 
contaminated  by  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

MANNER  OF    REMOVING  SALIVARY   CALCULUS. 

This  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the  gums, 
alveolar  processes,  and  teeth.  But  from  a  misconception  of  its  na- 
ture, rather  than  from  fear  of  pain,  many  are  much  opposed  to  it ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  universal  admiration  in  which  clean  and 
white  teeth  are  held,  they  will  suffer  the  beauty  of  these  organs  to  be 
destroyed  rather  than  submit  to  its  performance.  There  are  some, 
indeed,  who,  though  scrupulously  particular  in  everything  that  regards 
dress,  seem,  nevertheless,  to  consider  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

For  the  removal  of  tartar  from  the  teeth  a  variety  of  instruments 
are  necessary,  which  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  easily 
applied  to  every  part  of  every  tooth.  Those  in  common  use  among 
dental  practitioners  are  so  very  similar  in  their  shape  and  so  well 
known  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  minute  dif- 
ferences of  construction,  or  even  to  give  a  general  description  of  the 
instruments  themselves.  The  instruments  should  be  light,  made  with 
ivory,  ebony,  or  cocoa  handles,  and  tapering  from  a  little  above  the 
ferule  both  ways ;  and  the  points  of  the  instruments  should  be  deli- 
cately shaped,  so  as  readily  to  pass  below  the  iree  edge  of  the  gum. 
The  success  of  the  operation  depends  much  upon  the  careful  removal 
of  every  particle  of  deposit,  for  which  a  heavy,  clumsy,  or  large- 
bladed  instrument  is  wholly  unsuited.  If  any  particles  of  tartar  be 
suffered  to  remain,  they  will  irritate  the  gums  and  serve  as  nuclei  for 
immediate  re-accumulations. 
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Drs.  F.  Abbott's  and  How's  sets  of  scalers,  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  are  well  adapted  for  removing  salivary  calculus  from 
all  parts  of  the  teeth. 

Fio.  118. 
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The  adhesion  of  salivary  calculus  to  the  teeth  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  considerable  force  is  required  for  its  removal,  even  when 
the  sharpest  and  best-tempered  instruments  are  employed,  but  or- 
dinarily it  may  be  removed  with  ease.  Considerable  tact,  however, 
is  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  in  a  skillful  manner;  more 
than  most  persons,  from  its  apparent  simplicity,  imagine.  This 
skill  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Calculus  may  be  taken 
Arom  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  the  removal  of  it  from  between  them  is  more  trouble- 
some, and  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  very  thin,  sharp-pointed 
instruments.  Many,  however,  prefer  scaling  instruments  with 
slender  points,  such  as  are  represented  by  Fig.  119,  which  are  used 
with  a  pushing  motion  in  a  direction  from  the  hand,  instead  of 
toward  the  hand.  Fig.  120  represents  a  set  of  five  scalers  suggested 
by  Dr.  How. 

In  removing  this  substance  from  the   teeth  the  point  or  edge  of 
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the  scaling  instrument  should  be  applied  below  the  deposit,  between  it 
and  the  gum,  and  passed  well  under,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  the  mass  scaled  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  cutting  edge  or  grinding  surface. 

Care  is   necessary  that    the  edge    of   the   instrument   does   not 
roughen    the    tooth    substance,  especially  the  dentine,  beyond   the 
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eoamel.  After  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  deposit,  the 
instrument  should  be  lightly  passed  over  the  surface,  to  detach  any 
particles  which  may  remain,  especially  upon  the  approximal  sur- 
fkces.     After  the  use   of  the   scaling  instruments   finely  pulverized 
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pumice  or  silex  should  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  orange  wood  so 
shaped  as  to  reach  all  parts  on  which  the  deposit  has  collected. 

The  wood-points  of  various  forms,  charged  with  finely -powdered 
pumice  or  silex  and  rotated  by  means  of  the  dental  engine,  are 
very  useful  for  removing  the  discoloration  caused  by  salivary  cal- 
culus and  the  dark  mucous  deposit,  which  often  cause  the  teeth  to 
present  quite  an   unsightly  appearance. 

The  small  tooth-polishing  brushes  represented  by  Fig.  121,  and 
18 
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the  Boft-rubber  poluhing  cupe  euggeated  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Wood,  Fig. 
122,  both  operated  bj  the  dental  eD^ne,  will  cleaDse  teeth  from 
remaioB  of  calculus  after  use  of  scalers  and  from  discoloration,  even 
under  the  free  borders  of  the  gums.  The  cervical  margins  of  fill- 
ings may  also  be  polished  by  the  small  brushes  and  cups. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  enamel  or  dentine  is  found  to  be  rough 

and  without  the  natural  polish,  after  the  use  of  the  pumice  or  siles, 

Flo.  121. 


Arkansas  stone  and  the  burnisher  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
and  a  finely  polished  surface  obtained. 

Several  sittings  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
operation,  especially  wheu    the   calculus    has   accumulated  in  very 

Fig.  122. 


large  quantities.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort  it  should  be  first  removed 
from  between  the  edges  of  the  gums  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  several  operations  the  mouth  should 
be  gargled  several  times  a  day  with  some  cooling  and  astringent 
wash ;  but  on  this  subject  more  particular  directions  will  be  given 
in  another  chapter. 
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During  the  removal  of  calculus  from  the  teeth  the  gums  often 
bleed  very  freely;  and  when  much  swollen  and  spongy  it  may  be 
well  to  promote  it  by  holding  tepid  water  in  the  mouth.  When  the 
lower  incisors  are  loose,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  operation  should  be 
proceeded  with  very  cautiously,  and  the  teeth  supported  by  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  holding  the  jaw,  especially  when  the  calculus  is  very 
hard  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity. 

Chemical  agents  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  removal  of  sali- 
vary calculus,  especially  such  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  as 
are  supposed  to  have  less  affinity  for  the  lime  of  the  teeth  than  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  which  it  is  combined ;  but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  any  acid  capable  of  dissolving  tartar  will  act  upon 
these  organs.  The  use  of  all  such  agents  should  be  most  scrupulously 
avoided.  Nearly  all  acids,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  as  has  been 
shown  in  another  part  of  this  work,  are  prejudicial  to  the  teeth. 
Their  careless  administration  by  physicians  is  a  fruitful  source  of  in- 
jury to  the  teeth.  And  they  certainly  should  form  no  part  of  any 
dentifrice,  or  be  in  any  way  used  for  the  removal  of  stains  of  any 
kind  from  the  teeth. 

SANGUINARY  OR  SERUMAL  CALCULUS. 

By  this  title  Dr.  L.  C.  Ingersoll  designates  a  structureless  calcare- 
ous deposit  found  at  the  apex  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  or  sometimes 
extending  in  a  line  of  granules  along  the  root  from  the  apex  to  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  or  again  encircling  the  root  immediately  beneath 
the  free  margin  of  the  gum.  Being  of  a  sanguinary  origin,  it  is  found 
only  where  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  present,  which,  beiog  decom- 
posed, gives  up  its  lime  salts  and  affords  material  for  the  deposit, 
which  is  stained  with  the  hematin  of  the  blood.  This  form  of  calcu- 
lus is  derived  from  the  serum  that  exudes  from  the  diseased  tissue, 
and  its  superior  hardness  is  due  to  its  being  more  purely  mineral 
than  salivary  calculus,  and  it  is  generally  of  a  black  or  dark-green 
color.  Sanguinary  calculus  is  deposited  upon  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  not  upon  their  crowns,  as  with  salivary  calculus,  being  often 
found  upon  the  very  apex  of  the  roots.  It  also  differs  in  another 
respect  from  salivary  calculus ;  the  sanguinary,  resulting  from  the 
disorganization  of  blood  and  ulceration  of  tissues,  is  in  the  form  of 
dark,  hard  granulations  approaching  crystallization.  The  root  of  the 
affected  tooth  is  denuded  of  its  cementum,  and  the  granular  de- 
posit so  closely  adheres  that  its  removal  is  quite  difficult.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum,  in  the  form 
of  a  dark,  hard,  rough  ring,  which  may  occasionally  be  visible 
through  the  gum    in  the   form  of  a  dark  circle.    A  viscid,  serous 
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fluid  may  exude  from  about  the  neck  of  the  tooth  under  slight 
pressure,  the  result  of  the  ulceration  which  gives  rise  to  the  de- 
posit. This  fluid  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pus  from  an 
abscess,  being  watery  and  nearly  odorless,  and  composed,  in  a  great 
part,  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  While  salivary  calculus  causes 
inflammation,  sanguinary  calculus  is  a  result  of  inflammatory  action, 
and  is  found  upon  teeth  affected  with  ulceration.  The  method  of 
removing  sanguinary  calculus  is  referred  to  in  the  treatment  of  alveo- 
lar pyorrhoea. 

MUCOUS   DEPOSIT  ON   THE  TEETH. 

While  persons  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  deposits  of  salivary  cal- 
culus, there  is  a  mucous  deposit  to  which  the  teeth  of  children  are 
especially  liable,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or  a  green  stain,  which  has 
been  erroneously  called  green  tartar.  This  deposit  is  generally 
found  upon  the  labifil  surfaces  of  the  front  teeth,  more  especially 
upon  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  varies  in  color  from  a  light  brown 
to  a  dark  green.  From  its  not  collecting  upon  the  posterior  teeth 
and  upon  the  lingual  sur&ces  of  the  inferior  front  teeth  opposite 
the  mouths  of  the  ducts  leading  from  the  salivary  glands,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  this  deposit  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
saliva,  and  hence  is  altogether  different  in  its  origin  from  salivary 
calculus.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  deposit  from  the  mucus, 
when  this  secretion  is  in  a  more  acid  condition  than  is  natural. 
From  its  effects  upon  the  teeth  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
them  for  a  considerable  time,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  most 
abundant  when  the  mucus  is  secreted  in  large  quantities  and  of  a 
decidedly  acid  reaction,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin  from 
this  secretion. 

That  it  is  not  deposited  on  all  parts  of  the  teeth,  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  when  we  consider  that  the  parts 
upon  which  it  is  found  are  those  protected  from  the  friction  of  food 
and  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  the  flow  of  the  saliva. 

This  form  of  discoloration  of  the  enamel  is  indicative  of  an  irrita- 
ble condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  viscidity  of  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth.  Sour  eructations,  vomitings,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
are  not  infrequent  with  those  whose  teeth  are  thus  affected.  While 
the  presence  of  this  green  stain  on  lately  erupted  teeth  is  almost  a 
certain  indication  of  softened  enamel,  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is 
deposited  on  adult  and  very  dense  teeth.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  precipitate  from  the  mucus,  as  salivary  calculus  is  from  the.  saliva, 
but  is  rather  a  growth  of  fungi  upon  the  surface,  and  it  is  yet  an 
open  question  whether  it  develops  its  own  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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"  sprosspilz  "  lately  described  by  Dr.  Miller,  or  whether  it  retains  the 
neutral  secretions  to  the  acidulated  stage. 

According  to  Wedl,  it  may  *'  readily  be  demonstrated  that  the  de- 
posit is  a  green,  greenish-yellow,  uniformly  minutely  granular  mass 
which  is  morphologically  identical  with  the  matrix  of  the  leptothrix." 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  mucous  deposit  upon  the  teeth, 
while  salivary  calculus  tends  to  preserve  the  portion  of  tooth-sub- 
stance on  which  it  is  precipitated,  this  green  stain  so  erodes  the 
enamel  that  decay  advances  in  the  part  which  it  covers,  more  or  less 
rapidly;  according  to  the  quality  of  the  teeth  and  the  length  of  time 
it  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  removal  of  this  mucous  deposit  re- 
quires more  skillful  manipulation  than  that  of  salivary  calculus,  on 
account  of  its  being  a  thin  film  entering  into  the  substance  of  the 
enamel,  rendering  it  difficult  to  detach  without  injury  to  the  tooth 
substance ;  whereas  salivary  calculus  is  deposited  in  such  quantities 
as  to  leave  thick  incrustations,  which  are  readily  scaled  off  from  an 
uninjured  surface.  Where  the  erosion  caused  by  this  mucous  de- 
posit is  but  slight,  it  may  be  removed  by  Arkansas  or  Superior 
stones,  or  by  finely  powdered  silex  or  pumice  stone  and  water  ap- 
plied on  a  stick  of  hard,  fine-grained  wood,  such  as  orange  wood  or 
hickory ;  the  point  of  the  piece  of  wood  being  so  formed  as  to  adapt 
it  well  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  wood-points  or 
small  brushes,  or  soil  rubber  cups,  charged  with  either  of  the  powders 
referred  to,  and  rotated  by  means  of  the  dental  engine,  will  prove 
very  serviceable  for  such  an  operation.  After  all  the  discoloration 
is  removed  by  the  means  just  referred  to,  the  surface  should  be 
well  burnished ^with  a  steel  burnisher  and  a  solution  of  pure  Cas- 
tile or  white  Windsor  soap.  When,  however,  the  effects  of  this 
mucous  deposit  are  more  serious,  the  enamel  not  only  being  dis- 
colored but  deeply  eroded,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  corun- 
dum point,  rotated  by  means  of  the  dental  engine,  the  enamel 
chisel  or  file,  to  remove  the  injured  surface.  The  enamel  chisel  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  file  in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable;  and 
the  plain  surface  thus  obtained  should  be  polished  with  fine  silex  or 
pumice  stone,  Arkansas  or  Superior  stones,  and  the  burnisher.  Care 
is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  enamel  chisel,  to  avoid  wounding  the 
neighboring  soft  tissues.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  acci- 
dent and  to  enable  the  operator  to  have  control  over  his  instrument, 
the  chisel  should  be  held  firmly  with  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  the  thumb  to  rest  on  an  adjoining  tooth.  When  the  dentine 
is  very  sensitive,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  proper  agent  for  allaying 
the  sensitiveness  may  be  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  surface,  as 
the  operation  of  cutting  it  away  proceeds.  (See  "  Treatment  of  Sen- 
sitive Dentine.") 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FLUIDS  OP  THE  MOUTH. 

In  treating  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  much  length  on  their  ef- 
fects, when  in  a  morbid  condition,  on  this  cavity.  Concerning  their 
agency  in  the  production  of  caries  of  the  teeth  we  shall  add  one  or 
two  remarks. 

Saliva,  in  healthy  persons  having  good  constitutions,  has  a  light, 
frothy  appearance,  and  but  little  viscidity.  Inflammation  of  the 
gums,  from  whatever  cause  produced,  increases  its  viscidity  and  causes 
it  to  be  less  frothy.  In  a  healthy  state  it  is  inodorous,  floats  upon  and 
mixes  readily  with  water,  but  when  in  a  viscid  or  diseased  condition 
it  sinks  and  mixes  with  it  with  difficulty. 

Irritation  in  the  mouth,  from  diseased  gums,  aphthous  ulcers,  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  introduction  of  mercury 
into  the  system,  or  taking  anything  pungent  into  the  mouth,  increases 
the  flow  of  this  fluid  and  causes  it  to  be  more  viscid  than  it  is  in  its 
natural  and  healthy  state. 

In  treating  on  the  symptomatology  of  saliva.  Prof.  Schill  says : 
"  The  sympathetic  affection  of  the  stomach  in  pregnancy  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  salivation,  which,  in  this  case,  mostly  takes  place 
after  conception,  and  sometimes  continues  to  the  time  of  delivery.  It 
is  also  observed  to  occur  in  weakened  digestion,  in  gastric  catarrhs, 
after  the  use  of  emetics,  in  mania,  in  what  are  called  abdominal  ob- 
structions, in  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria ;  salivation  occurs  daring 
the  use  of  mercury  or  antimony. 

"  In  confluent  smallpox,  salivation  is  a  favorable  sign.  If  it  cease 
before  the  ninth  day  the  prognosis  is  bad.  In  lingering  intermittents 
salivation  is  sometimes  critical ;  more  frequently  in  these  affections  it 
precedes  the  termination  in  dropsy. 

'^  Diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  is  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of  acute  dis- 
ease, as  also  to  the  hectic  fevers  occasioned  by  affections  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs.  If  the  flow  of  the  saliva  stop  suddenly  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  an  aff*Qction  of  the  brain. 

'*  Thick,  viscid  saliva  occurs  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion,  especially  in  smallpox,  typhus, 
and  in  hectic  fevers.  It  is  thin  in  ptyalism.  In  gastric  diseases, 
where  the  liver  participates,  it  becomes  yellow  or  green ;  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  blood  it  may  assume  a  reddish  color;  in  pregnant  or  lying- 
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in  women,  it  is  sometimes  milky ;  an  icy-cold  saliva  was  observed 
by  the  author  in  face-ache. 

"  Frothy  saliva  from  the  mouth  is  observed  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
hydrophobia,  and  in  hysterical  paroxysms." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  note  to  the  work  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  says,  "  Acid  saliva  is  regarded  by  M.  Donn^  as 
indicative  of  gastritis,  or  deranged  digestion.  Mr.  Laycock,''  he 
observes,  "  on  the  other  hand,  infers,  from  numerous  experiments 
on  hospital  patients,  that  the  saliva  may  be  acid,  alkaline,  or  neu- 
tral, when  the  gastric  phenomena  are  the  same.  In  general,  Mr.  L. 
remarked  that  it  was  alkaline  in  the  morning  and  acid  in  the  even- 

IDg. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  acid  quality  of  the  saliva 
was  more  apparent  and  more  common  in  lymphatic,  mucous,  and 
bilious  dispositions  than  in  sanguineous  or  sanguineo-serous  persons, 
and  that  weakened  or  impaired  digestion  always  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  it. 

M.  Delabarre  says,  "  When  this  fluid  (the  saliva)  has  remained 
in  the  mouth  some  moments,  it  there  obtains  new  properties,  according 
to  each  individual's  constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  some  of  the  parts  which  it  covers. 

"  In  subjects  who  enjoy  the  best  health,  whose  stomach  and  lungs 
are  uninjured,  the  saliva  appears  very  scarce,  but  this  is  because  it 
passes  into  the  stomach  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  furnished  by  the  glands 
that  secrete  it.  It  only  remains  long  enough  in  the  mouth  to  mix 
with  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  and  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  at- 
mospheric air  to  render  it  frothy. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  saliva  of  an  individual  whose  mucous 
system  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  is  stringy  and  heavy ; 
is  but  slightly  charged  with  oxygen,  contains  a  great  portion  of  azote 
and  sulphur,  and  stains  silver." 

Increased  redness  and  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  general  acidity  of 
these  fluids.  Excoriation  and  aphthous  ulcers,  and  bleeding  of  the 
gams,  also  frequently  result  from  this  condition  of  the  salivary  and 
mucous  secretions  of  this  cavity. 

Anorexia,  languor,  general  depression  of  spirits,  headache,  diar- 
rhcea,  and  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth  are  very  common  among  persons 
habitually  subject  to  great  viscidity  of  the  buccal  fluids.  It  is  like- 
wise among  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  particularly  when  the  viscidity 
is  80  great  as  to  cause  clamminess  of  these  secretions,  that  the 
green  discoloration  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  most  frequently 
met  with. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  T^E   LIPS. 

The  indications  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  lips  are  more 
general  than  local,  and  the  observations  of  Laforgue  and  Delabarre 
on  this  subject  leave  little  to  be  added.  We  cannot,  therefore,  do 
much  more  than  repeat  what  they  have  said. 

'*  The  lips,"  says  Delabarre,  "  present  marked  difference  in  different 
constitutions.  They  are  thick,  red,  rosy,  or  pale,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  the  blood  that  circulates  through  their  arteries." 

Firmness  of  the  lips  and  a  pale  rose  color  of  the  mucous  membrane 
that  covers  them  are,  according  to  Laforgue,  indicative  of  pure  blood, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  of  a  good  constitution.  Redness  of  the  lips, 
deeper  than  that  of  the  pale  rose,  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  sanguineo-serous  blood.  Soft,  pale  lips  are  indicative  of  lymphat- 
ico-serous  dispositions.  In  those  subjects  the  lips  are  almost  entirely 
without  color.  When  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  blood  the  lips  are  firm, 
though  variable  in  color,  according  to  the  predominancy  of  the  red 
or  serous  parts  of  this  fluid. 

Both  hardness  and  redness  of  the  lips  and  all  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  enumerated  among  the  signs  of  plethora.  Softness  of  the 
lips,  without  change  of  color  in  their  mucous  membrane,  is  spoken  of 
by  the  last  author  as  indicative  of  deficiency  of  blood  ;  and  softness 
and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  are  signs  that  the 
blood  is  small  in  quantity  and  sanguineo-serous. 

Deficiency  in  the  red  corpuscles  and  in  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
blood  is  evidenced  by  the  want  of  color  and  softness  of  the  lips,  and 
general  paleness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  mouth.  ''  The 
fluids  contained  in  the  vessels,"  says  Laforgue,  "  in  forms  of  anaemia, 
yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  leave  nothing  between  the  fingers 
but  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue." 

In  remarking  upon  the  signs  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  blood, 
the  above-mentioned  author  asserts  that  the  constitution  of  children 
about  six  years  of  age  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  unusual  char- 
acteristics, but  that  the  lips,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth, 
constantly  betoken  "  the  quality  of  blood  and  that  of  the  flesh  ;"  and, 
"  consequently,  they  proclaim  health  or  disease,  or  the  approach  of 
asthenic  and  adynamic  disorders,  which  the  blood  either  causes  or 
aggravates." 

Again,  he  observes  that  the  blood  of  all  children  is  "super- 
abundantly serous,"  but  that  it  is  redder  in  those  of  the  second  con- 
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stitution  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  others,  and  that  this  is  more 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  lips.  "  The  quality  of  the 
blood,"  says  he,  "  is  necessary  to  dispose  all  the  parts  to  elongate  in 
their  growth.  When  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  blood  are  just,  growth  is  accomplished  without  disease.  If  the 
proportions  are  otherwise  than  they  should  be  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health,  or  if  one  or  more  of  its  elements  be  altered,  health  no 
longer  exists,  growth  is  arrested  altogether  or  is  performed  irregularly. 
The  nutritive  matter  is  imperfect,  assimilation  is  prevented  or  im- 
paired. On  the  other  hand,  its  disintegration  decomposes  the  patient ; 
if  death  does  not  sooner  result  it  will  consume  him  by  the  lesion  of 
some  vital  organ." 

The  changes  produced  in  the  color  of  the  blood  by  organic  de- 
rangement are  at  once  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  lips. 

The  accuracy  of  Laforgue's  observations  on  the  indications  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  lips  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent writers. 

''The  secretion  of  the  lips,"  says  Prof.  Schill,  "has  a  similar  diag- 
nostic and  prognostic  import  to  that  of  the  tongue  and  gums.  They 
become  dry  in  all  fevers  and  in  spasmodic  paroxysms.  A  mucous 
white  coating  is  a  sign  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  accordingly,  this  coating  is  found  in  mucous  obstructions,  in 
gastric  and  intermittent  fevers,  in  mucous  fever,  and  before  a  gouty 
paroxysm.  A  dry,  brown  coating  of  the  lips  is  a  sign  of  col  liquation 
in  consequence  of  typhus  affections;  it  is  accordingly  observed  in 
typhus,  in  putrid  fever,  in  acute  exanthemata,  and  inflammations 
which  have  become  nervous." 

The  lips,  however,  do  not  present  so  great  a  variety  of  appearance 
as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
as  subject  to  local  diseases ;  but  their  general  pathological  indications 
are,  perhaps,  quite  as  decided.  # 


CHAPTER   IX. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  TONGUE. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue,  both  in  health  and  disease,  is  re- 
garded by  physicians  as  furnishing  more  correct  indications  of  the 
state  of  the  constitution  and  general  health  than  any  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  mouth.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by  others,  and  by  those 
too  who  have  the  very  best  opportunities  for  inspecting  the  various 
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parts  of  this  cavity,  that  the  lips  and  gums  furnish  as  marked  and 
reliable  indications  as  the  tongue.  That  the  state  and  quality  of  the 
blood  can  be  as  readily  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  these  parts 
as  by  that  of  the  tongue,  is,  we  believe,  undeniable ;  but  that  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  body  can  be  inferred  is  a  question  we 
leave  for  others  to  decide. 

So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  blood  and  the  temperament  of  the  sub- 
ject are  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  tongue,  the  preceding  remarks 
concerning  the  lips  will  be  found  applicable,  the  one  being  as  much 
influenced  by  them  as  the  other.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  what  we  have  before  said  upon  the  subject. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  by 
disease  in  any  other  part  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  those  produced 
on  the  general  integument.  So,  also,  are  the  changes  of  its  color, 
consistence,  humidity  and  temperature,  similar  to  those  of  the  skin. 
We  are  likewise  told  that  the  changes  of  its  coating  agree  with  the 
analogous  changes  of  the  perspiration,  and  that  these  phenomena  are 
more  decided  in  acute  than  in  chronic  afiections. 

But  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  indications  of  the  tongue  vary 
according  to  the  temperament  and  constitutional  predisposition  of  the 
individual.  The  physician  should  acquaint  himself  with  its  appear- 
ances in  health,  to  be  able  to  determine  correctly  its  indications  in  dis- 
ease. He  should  likewise  inform  himself  of  the  changes  produced  in 
its  appearance  by  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  body.  In  some 
subjects  it  is  always  slightly  furred  and  rather  dry,  especially  near  its 
root ;  in  others  it  is  always  clean  and  humid ;  in  some,  again,  it  is 
always  red,  and  in  others  pale. 

Prof.  Schill  divides  the  signs  of  the  tongue  into  objective  and 
subjective.  "  To  the  objective  belong  the  changes  of  size,  form,  con- 
sistence, color,  temperature,  secretion,  and  of  power  and  direction  of 
motion ;  and  to«the  subjective  belong  the  anomalous  sensations  of 
taste." 

In  enumerating  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  tongue,  this 
author  says  that  hypertrophy,  inflammation  or  congestion,  may 
occasion  its  enlargement ;  and  that  inflammatory  swelling  of  it, 
when  arising  from  acute  diseases,  such  as  "  angina,  pulmonary  in- 
flammation, measles,  plague,  or  variola,  yields  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis. Even  non-inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue  is  a  danger- 
ous phenomenon  in  acute  diseases,  especially  cerebral,  which  are 
combined  with  coma.  If  it  be  the  consequence  of  mercury,  of  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  drinks,  of  gastric  inflammation,  of  chlorosis,  of 
syphilis,  or  if  it  occur  in  hysteria  or  epilepsy,  the  prognosis  is  not 
dangerous ;  but  the  disease  is    always    the  more   tedious  where  the 
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tongue  swells  than  where  it  does  not.    It  is  enlarged  also  by  degener- 
escence  and  cancer. 

"  Dimination  of  the  size  of  the  tongue  takes  place  where  there  is 
considerable  emaciation.  In  this  case  it  continues  soft  and  movable. 
If,  in  acute  states,  the  tongue  becomes  small,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
hard,  retracted  and  pointed,  the  irritation  is  very  great  and  the 
prognosis  bad.  This  sign  occurs  more  especially  in  typhus,  in  the 
oriental  cholera,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  acute  cerebral 
affections.  In  hysteria  and  epilepsy  this  phenomenon  has  no  un- 
favorable import." 

Internal  maladies,  he  says,  seldom  cause  the  form  of  the  tongue 
to  change ;  but  that  the  simplest  change  arising  from  chronic  irri- 
tations of  the  stomach,  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  acute  exanthemata, 
is  enlargement  of  its  papillse.  In  cases  of  protracted  dyspepsia  the 
edges  of  the  tongue  sometimes  crack,  and  in  paralysis  and  epilepsy 
it  becomes  elongated. 

In  acute  diseases  a  soft  tongue  is  a  favorable  indication ;  and 
flaccidity  of  it  is  symptomatic  of  debility. 

Humidity  of  the  tongue,  he  tells  us,  is  a  favorable  sign,  and  that 
dryness  of  it  occurs  in  acute  or  violent  inflammations  and  irrita- 
tions, and  more  particularly  when  seated  in  the  intestinal  canal  and 
respiratory  organs.  "  This  also  happens  in  diarrhoea,  typhus,  pneu- 
monia, gangrene  of  the  lung,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  enteritis,  catarrh  us 
gaBtricus,  gastritis,  inflammation  of  joints,  etc  Among  the  higher 
degrees  of  dryness  he  enumerates  the  rough,  the  fissured  and  burnt 
tongue  as  furnishing  still  more  un&vorable  indications,  informing  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  these  be  not  accompanied  by  thirst,  they 
prognosticate  a  fatal  termination.  The  abatement  and  crisis  of  the 
disease  is  indicated  by  the  tongue  becoming  moist." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  note  to  Prof.  Schill's  observations  on 
the  tongue  says,  "  A  rough  and  dry,  and  even  furred  tongue  is  seen 
in  some  dyspeptic  persons  who  sleep  with  the  mouth  open ;  and 
although  it  indicates  an  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  not  a 
bad  augury."  Bilious  persons  not  unfrequently,  though  not  troubled 
with  any  manifest  symptoms  of  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement,  or 
any  other  apparent  functional  disturbance,  have  a  furred  tongue  in 
the  morning. 

Paleness  of  the  tongue,  says  Prof.  Schill,  is  a  sign  of  a  serous  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  of  chlorosis,  of  great  loss  of  blood,  of  chronic 
disorders,  of  sinking  of  the  strength,  in  acute  maladies  assuming  a 
"  nervous  form,  as  typhus  and  scarlatina  maligna.  It  is  also  found," 
says  he,  "  in  enteritis  and  dysentery,  when  but  little  fever  is  present." 
He  infers  from  this  that  paleness  of  the  tongue  is  caused  by  the 
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**  drawing  of  the  fluid  downward  ;"  but  it  is  often  observed  in  persons 
who  enjoy  tolerably  good  health.  Lymphatic  dispositions,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it. 

Again  he  observes  that  a  very  red  tongue  is  indicative  of  "  violent 
inflammation,  mostly  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  also  of  the  lungs  and 
pharynx,  also  of  acute  exanthemata.  He  regards  the  prognosis  as 
bad  when  a  furred  tongue,  *'  in  acute  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
becomes  clean  and  very  red,"  if  the  change  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  return  of  the  patient's  strength.  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  if  the 
debility  is  not  considerable,  and  the  tongue  becomes  clean  and  very 
red  while  other  febrile  symptoms  continue,  a  new  inflammation  may 
be  expected."  But  even  in  affections  like  these  the  redness  of  the 
tongue  is  always  more  considerable  in  sanguineous  than  in  lym- 
phatic or  lymphatico-serous  subjects,  so  that  in  forming  a  prognosis 
from  this  sign  the  temperament  of  the  individual  should  never  be 
overlooked." 

Proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  signs  of  this  organ,  he 
says:  "The  tongue  becomes  a  blackish-red  and  bluish-red  in  all 
serious  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  as  also  in 
severe  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  as  catarrhs,  suffocations, 
asthma,  extensive  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  carditis,  Asiatic 
cholera,  confluent  smallpox  and  putrid  fevers.  It  becomes  black 
and  livid  in  cases  of  vitiation  of  the  blood,  more  especially  in  scurvy, 
at  the  setting  in  of  gangrene,  and  in  phthisis,  when  death  is  near 
at  hand." 

Among  the  diseases  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  an  increase  of 
the  temperature  of  the  tongue  are  glossitis,  violent  internal  inflamma- 
tion, and  typhus  fever ;  and  coldness  of  this  organ  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  Asiatic  cholera  and  at  the  approach  of  death. 

The  signs  from  the  secretion  of  the  tongue  are  thus  enumerated : 
A  clean  and  moist  tongue  are  favorable  indications,  but  a  clean,  dry 
and  red  tongue,  as  seen  in  slow,  nervous  fevers,  acute  exanthemata 
and  plague,  are  bad  auguries.  A  furred  or  coated  tongue  is  said  to 
occur  chiefly  in  intestinal  disorders,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  skin,  and 
in  rheumatic  affections.  The  coating  is  said  to  vary  in  "  color,  thick- 
ness, adherence,  and  extent,"  and  different  kinds  of  secretion  irom 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
different  diseases,  and  it  should  have  been  added  in  the  same  disease 
in  different  temperaments. 

After  describing  the  various  kinds  of  coating  on  the  tongue, 
together  with  their  respective  indications,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enumerate,  the  occurrence  of  false  membranes  and  pustules 
resulting  from  peculiar  forms  of  mucous  secretion,   are  next  men- 
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tioned.  The  former  show  themselves  either  as  small  white  points  or 
large  patches,  and  sometimes  they  are  said  to  envelop  the  whole 
tongue.  The  color  is  "  sometimes  white,  sometimes  yellow,  and  some- 
times red/'  and  the  greater  the  surface  covered  by  them  the  more  un- 
favorable is  the  prognosis  regarded.  "  Pustules  on  the  tongue/'  says 
our  author, "  are  sometimes  idiopathic,  but  in  most  cases  symptomatic. 
They  are  either  distinct  or  confluent;  the  confluent  are  the  worst. 
Those  which  are  hardish  and  dry,  and  also  those  which  are  blue, 
and  those  of  a  blackish  appearance,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
acute  diseases,  are  of  an  unfavorable  import."  On  the  other 
hand,  those  which  have  a  whitbh,  soft,  moist,  and  semi-transpar- 
ent appearance,  are  less  unfavorable,  and  when  the  aphthae,  or 
eruption,  are  repeated,  it  portends  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
malady.  The  pustules  or  aphth®  are  mentioned  as  being  frequent 
accompaniments  to  the  following  diseases,  namely:  gastritis,  ca- 
tarrhs, enteritis,  metritis,  dysentery,  cholera  infantum,  peritonitis, 
intermittent  and  typhus  fevers,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  and  the  third 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Their  prognosis  is  said  to  be 
favorable  when  they  "appear  with  critical  discharges  after  the 
seventh  day,"  and  unfavorable  when  they  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  a  general  sinking  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  body. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  of  the  pathognomonic  indi- 
cations of  the  various  morbid  phenomena  described  by  semeiologists ; 
we  have  noticed  more  of  them  than  was  our  intention  to  have  done. 
We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  the  present  inquiry  by  simply  observing 
that  the  indications  furnished  by  the  physical  characteristics,  not  only 
of  the  tongue,  but  by  those  also  of  the  teeth,  the  gums,  salivary  calcu- 
lus, the  lips,  and  fluids  of  the  mouth,  are,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  essential  to  the  successful  exercise  of  the  duties  both  of  the 
dental  and  medical  practitioner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    DENTAL    PULP. 

The  pulp  of  a  tooth,  from  the  high  degree  of  vitality  with  which 
it  is  endowed,  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  structures  of  the  body,  and, 
like  other  parts,  is  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  various  morbid  phe- 
nomena. Its  susceptibility  to  morbid  impressions  is  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  temperament,  habit  of  body,  the 
state  of  the  constitutional  health,  the  condition  of  the  hard  structures 
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of  the  tooth,  etc.  A  cause,  which  under  some  circumstances  would 
not  be  productive  of  the  slightest  disturbance,  might  under  others 
give  rise  to  acute  inflammation,  with  all  its  painful  and  disagreeable 
concomitants.  Increased  irritability  (hypersosthesia)  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  any  organic  change,  either  in  the  pulp,  dentine,  or 
enamel.  Examples  are  often  met  with  in  females  during  gestation  ; 
but  it  arises  more  frequently  as  a  consequence  of  caries  than  from  any 
other  cause  connected  with  the  teeth.  Even  before  the  disease  has 
penetrated  to  the  central  chamber  of  the  organ  the  pulp  often  assumes 
a  most  wonderful  and  marked  increase  of  irritability,  either  from 
functional  disturbance  arising  from  decomposition  of  the  dentine,  im- 
paired relationship  between  the  two,  or  from  being  more  exposed  to 
the  action  of  external  deleterious  agents.  Impaired  digestion,  as  well 
as  a  disordered  state  of  other  functions  of  the  body,  frequently  pro- 
duces the  same  effect. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  pulp  to  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  and 
of  acids  is  always  increased  by  heightened  irritability.  When  this 
exists  to  any  considerable  degree  the  mere  contact  of  these  agents 
with  the  tooth  is  often  productive  of  severe  pain,  which  on  their  re- 
moval very  soon  subsides.  The  pulp,  however,  may  remain  in  this 
condition  for  months,  and  even  years,  without  becoming  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  action. 

Preternatural  sensibility  of  the  dentine,  whether  in  a  sound  or  par- 
tially decomposed  state,  augments  very  appreciably  the  irritability  of 
the  pulp.  The  sensibility  of  dentine  is  sometimes  so  much  increased 
that  the  mere  contact  of  any  hard  substance  with  a  part  which  has  be- 
come exposed  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  enamel  is 
often  productive  of  severe  pain.  Impressions  of  heat  and  cold 
conveyed  through  the  conducting  medium  of  a  metallic  filling,  or 
through  a  thin  covering  of  dentine,  as  sometimes  happens  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tooth  has  been  worn  away,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent cause  of  heightened  irritability  of  the  pulp.  With  its  sus- 
ceptibility thus  increased,  the  impressions  produced  by  these  agents 
are  often  a  source  of  irritation  and  even  of  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, causing  the  death  of  the  entire  crown  and  inner  walls  of 
the  root  of  the  tooth.  At  other  times  the  irritation  is  onlv  followed 
by  slight  increase  of  vascular  action  and  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph 
over  the  afiected  part  of  the  pulp,  which  is  gradually  converted  into 
osteo-dentine ;  and  thus  a  barrier  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  irri- 
tating agents. 

Hyperixmia  and  Irritation, — The  pulp  of  a  tooth  may  become  the 
seat  of  severe  pain  even  when  there  is  no  inflammation.  The  slightest 
increase  of  vascular  action,  a  condition  known  as  hypercemia,  when 
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this  organ  is  in  a  preternaturallj  irritable  condition,  is  productive  of 
more  or  leas  irritation.  The  pressure  of  even  slightly  distended  ves- 
sels upon  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  upon  it,  at  such  times,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  great  pain. 

Uypersemia  of  the  dental  pulp  may  exist  in  any  degree,  according 
to  the  increased  amount  of  blood  which  expands  its  vessels.  The 
coronal  portion  of  the  pulp,  what  is  generally  known  as  its  *'  bulb," 
exhibits  the  greatest  distention  under  such  conditions,  and  the  pain 
resulting  is  often  sharp  and  lancinating,  and  even  paroxysmal  in 
character.  The  pain  from  hypersemia  is  often  referred  to  other 
organs,  such  as  the  ear,  face,  and  in  fact  to  any  part  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Hypersemia  may  result  in  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  pulp  when  the  red  blood-globules  escape 
through  the  pulp-tissue,  which  generally  occurs  at  the  point  where 
the  distention  is  greatest.  This  condition  is  liable  to  occur  in  sound 
teeth  as  well  as  in  carious  ones.  Within  certain  limits  hypersemia 
is  a  physiological  condition,  an  impression  induced  by  a  temporary 
excitant,  which  soon  passes  away  without  injury  to  the  parts  in- 
volved. But  when  the  cause  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  repeated 
attacks,  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  fail  to  contract,  and  remain  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  the  affected  organs  become  very  susceptible 
to  even  slight  thermal  changes,  and  the  hypersemia  becomes  patho- 
logical instead  of  physiological.  The  treatment  for  hypersemia  of 
the  dental  pulp  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation 
and  the  protection  of  the  tooth  from  all  thermal  and  other  influences 
which  may  cause  repeated  distentions  of  its  vessels  with  blood  of  more 
than  the  normal  quantity.  In  the  case  of  carious  teeth  the  use  of 
non-conducting  filling-materials  is  indicated ;  in  cases  of  otherwise 
healthy  and  sound  teeth  they  should  be  protected  from  thermal 
changes  until  the  susceptibility  to  such  influences  has  passed  away. 
Dr.  G.  V.  Black  recommends  for  the  latter  case  a  closely-fitting 
gntta-percha  cap  as  a  protection. 

Impressions  of  heat  and  cold  are.  conveyed  more  readily  to  the  pulp 
when  the  dentine  is  in  a  morbidly  sensitive  condition,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  they  produce  a  more  powerful  effect. 

The  remedial  indications  of  pain  in  a  tooth  arising  simply  from  ir- 
ritation of  the  pulp,  consist  in  the  removal  of  the  primary  and  excit- 
ing causes.  When  produced  by  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  conveyed 
to  it  through  the  conducting  medium  of  a  metallic  filling  and  inter- 
vening super-sensitive  dentine,  if  the  severity  and  continuance  of  pain 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will  give  rise  to  inflammation, 
the  filling  should  be  removed  and  some  non-conducting  substance 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  before  replacing  it.    If  this  is 
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done  before  inflammation  actually  takes  place  it  will  prevent  subse- 
quent irritation  from  these  causes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  pain  thus  produced  is  in  proportion  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
subjacent  dentine.  If  this  is  destroyed  previously  to  filling  the  tooth, 
irritation  of  the  pulp  will  be  as  effectually  prevented  as  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  non-conducting  substance.  But  in  the  application  of 
agents  for  this  purpose  there  is  danger  of  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  pulp.  The  employment  of  them,  however,  is  resorted  to  more 
frequently  to  prevent  pain  during  the  removal  of  caries  than  to  re- 
lieve any  subsequent  irritation  from  impressions  of  heat  and  cold. 
(See  Sensitiveness  of  Dentine.) 

Although  a  frequent  cause,  yet  a  metallic  filling  is  not  the  only  me- 
dium through  which  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  are  conveyed  to 
the  dental  pulp.  When  the  dentine  on  the  coronal  extremity  or  side 
of  a  tooth  becomes  very  thin  from  loss  of  substance  occasioned  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  abrasion,  by  the  use  of  the  file,  erosion,  or 
other  cause,  the  pulp  sometimes  becomes  painfully  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  these  agents.  Loss  of  substance  from  any  of  these  causes 
is  also  often  attended  by  exalted  sensibility  of  the  exposed  dentine ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  contact  of  acids  with  it  is  productive 
of  more  or  less  pain.  Nature,  however,  usually  prevents  the  painful 
consequences  that  would  naturally  arise  from  continued  abrasion  of 
the  coronal  ends  of  the  teeth,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  their 
nervous  pulp,  by  the  gradual  ossification  of  this  organ;  so  that 
by  the  time  it  would  become  exposed  it  is  converted  into  osteo-dentine. 
But  this  does  not  always  take  place  in  time  to  prevent  irritation  and 
pain. 

When  irritation  of  the  pulp  occurs  in  a  tooth  that  has  been  cut 
away  on  one  or  both  sides,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  only  a  thin  covering 
of  dentine,  the  best  known  means  of  preventing  morbid  sensibility  is 
to  keep  the  filed  surface  constantly  clean  by  frequent  friction  with  a 
brush  and  waxed  floss  silk,  or  with  some  other  suitable  sub- 
stance. This  operation  should  be  repeated  after  each  meal,  and  in 
the  morning  immediately  after  rising,  and  at  night  before  going 
to  bed.  The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  sensitiveness  aris- 
ing from  loss  of  substance  or  from  exalted  sensibility  of  exposed 
dentine,  has  proved  successful.  The  nitrate  in  the  solid  form  may 
be  applied  by  enveloping  a  portion  of  the  stick  with  wax,  which 
will  enable  the  operator  to  handle  it  with  impunity.  Or  the  end  of 
a  silver  wire  may  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid  and  the  application  be 
thus  made  to  the  sensitive  surface,  taking  care  to  protect  the  adja- 
cent parts.    Some  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  salt  as  soon  as  the 
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sensitive  surface  has  been  touched  with  the  nitrate,  to  neutralize  its 
effects.  To  prevent  contact  with  the  gum,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  nitrate  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  a  coating  of  collodion 
may  be  painted  on  them  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Chromic  acid 
has  also  been  used  in  these  cases  with  success. 

The  careless  use  of  the  burr,  and  also  of  sand-paper  disks,  in  the 
dental  engine,  may  also  induce  irritation  of  the  dental  pulp  on 
account  of  the  heat  generated  by  such  agents. 

When  caries  has  extended  to  the  central  cavity,  irritation  is  often 
produced  by  contact  of  partially  decomposed  portions  of  dentine 
or  other  foreign  matter  with  the  pulp.  The  proper  remedial  indi- 
cation in  such  cases,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  consists  in  the 
removal  of  all  matter  from  the  teeth  that  can  either  act  as  a  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritant.  This  done,  the  cavity  in  the  tooth, 
supposing  the  pulp  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  should  be  properly 
filled. 

But  when  the  irritation  arises  as  a  consequence  of  exalted  irrita- 
bility and  increased  vascular  action  of  the  pulp,  dependent  upon 
disease  or  altered  function  of  some  other  part  or  parts  of  the  body, 
the  remedial  indications  are  different.  The  treatment  then  should 
be  addressed  to  the  primary  affection.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  They  are  met  with  almost  daily,  particularly 
in  females  during  gestation,  in  dyspeptic  individuals,  and  in  persons 
affected  with  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism.  They  are  also  some- 
times met  with  in  individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  miasmatic 
emanations  of  marshy  districts,  when  the  irritation  assumes  an  inter- 
mittent form,  occurring  at  stated  intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty- 
eight,  or  seventy-two  hours,  and  continuing  from  one  to  three  hours. 
Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  toothache  are  produced  by  one  or  other  of 
these  causes. 

The  local  disturbance,  when  it  occurs  in  females  during  pregnancy, 
may  generally  be  removed  by  mild  aperients,  warm  foot-bath,  and 
anodynes  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  When  it  depends  upon  other 
kinds  of  derangement  of  the  uterine  organs,  treatment  suited  to  the 
peculiar  indications  of  the  case  should  be  instituted.  When  it  occurs 
in  a  person  affected  with  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  or  gout,  the  constitu- 
Uonal  treatment  required  by  the  particular  disease  constitutes  the 
proper  remedy.  When  the  irritation  assumes  an  intermittent  form,  an 
emetic  or  cathartic,  followed  by  quinine,  will  generally  put  a  stop  to 
the  local  disturbance,  provided  it  h$is  no  connection  with  caries  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth. 
19 
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INFLAMMATION — PULPITIS. 

The  pulp  of  a  tooth,  when  healthy,  has  a  grayish-white  appear- 
ance,  aud  its  capillaries  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  acute  or  active  inflamniation,  they  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  as  the  organ  then  assumes  a  bright  red  color.  Inflam- 
mation, having  established  itself,  soon  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
pulp,  and  even  to  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum.  When  permitted  to 
run  its  course  uninterruptedly,  it  usually  terminates  in  suppuration  in 
from  three  to  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  unyielding  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  on 
all  sides  inclosed  renders  expansion  of  the  pulp  impossible,  and  as  its 
capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  they  press  on  the  nervous 
filaments  which  are  everywhere  distributed  upon  it,  causing  at  first 
constant  gnawing  pain,  which  afterward,  as  the  distention  of  the 
vessels  increases,  becomes  severe,  deep-seated,  throbbing,  and  some- 
times almost  insupportable. 

Inflammation  may  attack  the  pulps  of  sound  teeth  as  well  as  those 
affected  with  caries ;  but  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former,  aud  it  is  oftener  met  with  before  than  after  the  pulp 
has  become  actually  exposed.  The  severity  of  the  pain,  however,  is 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  tooth,  the  state  of  the  general 
health,  and  the  causes  concerned  in  its  production.  The  pulp,  when  in 
an  irritable  condition,  is  more  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  acute  in- 
flammation than  when  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration  is  soon  followed  by  alveolar  abscess,  unless  an  opening 
is  made  immediately  through  the  crown,  neck,  or  root  of  the  tooth,  for 
the  escape  of  the  matter. 

The  effusion  of  lymph,  which  takes  place  during  the  inflammatory 
stage,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  less  severe,  is  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reparation 
of  the  injury,  compresses  the  pulp  into  still  narrower  limits  as  it  accu- 
mulates in  quantity,  and  thus  becomes  an  additional  source  of  irrita- 
tion, adding  fuel  to  the  flame  already  lighted  up. 

Inflammation  of  the  pulp  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  tooth ; 
by  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  conveyed  to  it  through  the  enamel 
and  dentine,  or  through  a  metallic  filling ;  of  by  the  pressure  of  a 
filling,  or  the  direct  contact  of  external  irritating  agents,  such  as 
disorganized  portions  of  the  tooth,  particles  of  alimentary  substances, 
acrid  humors,  etc.  But,  as  we  have  stated  in  another  place,  tn/Iom- 
maiion  of  the  dental  pulp  is  not  always  a  necessary  consequence  of 
impressions   of  heat   and    cold;    pain    may  be    produced    by  them 
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when  it  does  not  exist;  but  in  this  case  it  usually  subsides  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  irritant.  The  exposure  of  the  pulp  by 
decay  is  a  common  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  orgao,  also  abrasion 
and  the  careless  preparation  of  a  cavity  for  the  insertion  of  a  filling, 
although  in  rare  cases  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  may  be  exposed  for  months, 
and  subjected  several  times  a  day  to  the  actual  contact  of  foreign 
bodies,  without  becoming  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation.  The  irrita- 
tion and  increased  vascular  action  thus  occasioned  are,  no  doubt, 
removed  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the 
pulp,  after  it  has  become  exposed,  having  room  to  expand  as  its  vessels 
become  distended,  does  not  sufler  irritation  from  the  pressure  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

Where  suppuration  takes  place,  the  pain  very  nearly  ceases,  but 
the  tooth  for  a  time  remains  sore  to  the  touch,  and  its  appearance  is 
changed.  It  has  no  longer  the  peculiar  animated  translucency  of  a 
living  tooth,  but  has  assumed  an  opaque,  muddy  or  brownish 
aspect.  With  the  disorganization  of  the  pulp,  the  entire  crown  and 
inner  walls  of  the  root  lose  their  vitality ;  still,  if  the  alveolo-dental 
periosteum  has  not  become  seriously  involved  in  disease,  the  vas- 
cular and  nervous  supply  furnished  to  the  cementum  is  often  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  tooth  from  exerting  any  injurious  influence  upon  the 
surrounding  and  more  highly  vitalized  parts.  The  cementum,  being 
more  analogous  in  structure  to  true  osseous  tissue  than  dentine,  now 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  animal  economy.  It  being  more 
liberally  supplied  with  vitality  and  with  nutritive  juices,  and  not 
being  sensibly  afi*ected  by  the  death  of  the  other  parts  of  the  organ, 
it  keeps  up  the  living  relationship  of  the  tooth  with  the  alveolo-dental 
periosteum,  at  least  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  from  acting  perceptibly 
as  a  morbid  irritant. 

Inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  besides  the  local  pain  with 
which  it  is  attended,  often  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  constitutional  morbid 
phenomena,  usually  of  a  mild,  but  sometimes  of  an  aggravated  and 
even  threatening  character.  Among  these  are  heculache,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  furred  tongue,  dryness  of  the  skin,  quick,  full  and  hard 
pulse,  earache,  ophthalmia,  disease  of  the  maxiUary  sinus,  etc. 

The  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  arising  from  inflammation 
of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  depends  on  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and 
the  nervous  irritability  of  the  system  at  the  time.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  occasions  but  little  inconvenience,  and  disappears  as  soon  as 
the  inflammation  ceases,  but  sometimes  it  assumes  a  very  alarming 
character.  A  fatal  case  of  tetanus,  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
pulp  of  a  lower  molar,  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago  in  Baltimore. 
The  subject  was  a  young  lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age.     The 
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system  at  the  time,  from  great  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement, 
was  in  an  exceedingly  irritable  condition,  but  in  other  respects, 
though  constitutionally  rather  delicate,  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health. 

There  is  not  an  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  acute  inflam- 
mation is  more  intractable  in  its  nature  and  rapid  in  its  progress, 
than  in  the  pulp  of  a  tooth ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
its  situation,  and  its  physical  and  vital  peculiarities,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  it  should,  in  so  large  a  majority  of  the  cases,  termi- 
nate in  the  disorganization  of  the  part.  Still,  it  may  sometimes  be 
arrested,  and  the  remedial  indications  here,  though  they  cannot  be 
as  readily  and  fully  carried  out.  are  the  same  as  for  inflammation 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  first  and  most  important  one 
consists  in  the  removal  of  all  local  and  exciting  causes.  For  simple 
exposure  of  the  pulp,  without  sloughing,  the  first  step,  after  removal 
of  all  irritants  from  the  carious  cavity,  is  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
inflammation  and  the  prevention  of  the  efiusion  of  serum  or  lymph, 
by  cleansing  the  exposed  surface  with  tepid  water,  and,  after  care- 
ful drying,  to  bathe  it  with  dilute  tincture  of  aconite,  when  it  may 
be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in 
chloroform,  or  glycerine,  or  collodion  carefully  applied,  and  the 
tooth  protected  from  irritation.  Some  prefer  the  use  of  a  prepara- 
tion composed  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid  rendered  fluid  by  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform.  This  preparatory  treatment,  if  successful, 
is  to  be  followed  by  the  process  of  '*  capping  the  pulp,"  as  described 
in  another  place.  If  it  be  the  result  of  irritation  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  a  filling,  the  plug  should  be  immediately  removed, 
leeches  applied  to  the  gum  of  the  afi*ected  tooth,  and,  if  the  patient 
be  of  a  full  habit,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  brisk 
saline  purgative  prescribed.  The  removal  of  the  filling,  however/ 
when  the  inflammation  has  previously  made  much  progress,  will 
not  prevent  suppuration,  but  it  may  keep  it  from  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  pulp.  When  an  external  opening  is  made  for  the  escape 
of  the  matter,  the  moment  suppuration  takes  place  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  pulp  will  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  which  caused 
the  irritation,  and  then  the  inflammatory  action  may  cease.  But  if 
the  matter  remains  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  part  of  the 
plug  which  has  not  suppurated  will  still  be  subjected  to  pressure,  and 
the  inflammation  and  suppuration  will  go  on  until  the  entire  organ 
perishes.  Nor  will  the  disorganizing  process  stop  here.  The  alveolo- 
dental  membrane  at  the  extremity  of  the  root  will  soon  become  impli- 
cated, and  in  a  short  time  alveolar  abscess  will  form,  thus  terminating 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 
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There  may  be  no  indication  of  irritation  or  inflammation  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  a  tooth  has  been  filled ;  but 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  pulp,  from  increased  irritabilitj, 
caused  perhaps  by  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  patient's  general 
health,  may  be  attacked  by  inflammation.  Although  this  very  sel- 
dom happens,  it  does,  nevertheless,  sometimes  occur.  When  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  about  to  take  place — and  it  may  be 
suspected  if  pain  is  felt  in  the  tooth  when  anything  hot  or  cold  is 
taken  into  the  mouth,  or  if  it  becomes  the  seat  of  gnawing  or  grad- 
ually increasing  pain — the  filling  should  be  removed.  If  the  pain 
now  ceases,  a  thick  layer  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform,  or 
Hill's  stopping,  or  os-artificiel,  or  oxy- phosphate  of  zinc  preparation, 
may  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  the  filling  replaced ; 
using  the  precaution,  as  before  directed,  to  introduce  the  gold  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  liability  of  depressing  the  floor  of  the 
cavity;  or  a  temporary  filling  of  some  plastic,  non-irritating  sub- 
stance, such  as  Hill's  stopping  or  the  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  may  be 
inserted  and  permitted  to  remain  for  some  time,  when  a  more  dura- 
ble filling  may  be  introduced.  But  if  the  pain  and  inflammation 
continue  unabated,  and  the  application  of  such  escharotics  as  car- 
bolic acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chromic  acid,  fails 
to  reduce  the  congestion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extract  the  tooth, 
or  expose  the  pulp  and  destroy  its  vitality  by  applying  to  it  some 
powerful  escharotic.  When  this  is  done  it  is  usually  with  the  view 
of  securing  the  retention  and  preservation  of  the  tooth  by  filling  the 
pulp-eavity  and  root,  an  operation  now  very  frequently  performed  by 
dentists. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  directly  from  the  pulp,  one  might  sup- 
pose would  often  be  successful  in  arresting  the  inflammation ;  but  we 
do  not  think  this  has  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  sufficiently 
often  to  determine  its  therapeutic  value.  At  any  rate  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  if  by  this  means  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
could  be  removed,  the  tumefied  pulp  would  be  reduced  to  its  natural 
size,  and  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  to  which,  as  a  consequence  of 
its  distended  condition,  it  is  subjected.  To  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  benefit  capable  of  being  derived  from  the  operation,  the  opening 
should  be  made  in  that  portion  where  one  of  the  principal  arteries 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  punctured ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
be  just  where  the  canal  of  the  root  enters  the  chamber  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth.  But  in  making  the  puncture  here,  the  pulp  being  very 
small  at  this  point,  there  is  danger  of  cutting  it  ofl*;  and  as  reunion 
might  not  take  place,  the  portion  in  the  central  cavity  would  neces- 
8arily  perbh. 
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If  the  pulp  were  exposed  there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  of 
relieving  the  congested  condition  of  its  capillaries  by  the  abstraction 
of  blood ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  free  access  to  the  organ  bj 
drilling  a  hole  through  the  intervening  dentine  is  very  great ;  the 
tooth,  when  suffering  from  inflammation,  being  usually  so  sore  to 
the  touch  that  the  slightest  pressure  is  productive  of  great  pain. 
Depletion  of  the  pulp  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fine, 
sharp-pointed  instrument;  or  Dr.  AUport's  method  of  treating  ex- 
posed pulps  may  be  resorted  to,  namely,  that  of  excising  a  portion 
of  the  pulp  at  the  orifice  of  exposure,  and  then  drawing  the  edges 
together  so  as  to  induce  union  by  first  intention.  If  the  tooth  is  an 
incisor  or  cuspid,  and  the  pulp  cannot  be  restored  to  health,  its 
vitality  should  be  destroyed  ;  or,  if  suppuration  has  previously  taken 
place  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  chamber  of  the  tooth  as 
before  directed,  for  the  escape  of  the  matter.  Should  it  be  found, 
after  this  has  escaped,  that  disorganization  has  not  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  pulp  the  remaining  portion  may  be  destroyed  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  described.  This  done,  the  pulp-cavity  and  root 
may  be  filled,  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  of  the  socket  has  completely 
subsided. 

Dr.  Black  takes  exception  to  the  statement  of  C.  A.  Harris,  Wedl, 
Tomes  and  Salter,  that  inflammation  of  the  pulp  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence before  the  exposure  of  the  organ,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  cases  occur  coincidently  with  the  exposure  or 
afterward. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  dental  pulp  often  occurs  where  the 
chamber  of  a  tooth  has  become  gradually  exposed  by  caries  of  the 
dentine;  and  when  this  happens  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  and  of  other  foreign  substances  which  obtain  access  to  the 
cavity,  as  well  as  of  the  decomposed  portions  of  the  tooth-substance, 
causes  an  increase  of  vascular  action  in  the  exposed  part,  followed 
very  often  by  a  slight  discharge;  but  the  morbid  action  thus  induced 
is  comparatively  seldom  accompanied  by  pain.  The  pulp  may  re- 
main thus  partially  exposed  for  months,  and  even  years,  without 
causing  any  other  inconvenience  than  a  momentary  twinge  of  pain 
when  some  hard  substance  is  accidentally  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  which  subsides  immediately  after  its  removal.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  pain  thus  excited  will  become  more  permanent, 
continuing  each  time  it  occurs,  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  one  or 
more  hours  after  the  cause  of  the  irritation  has  been  removed.  If  a 
tooth  be  filled  under  such  circumstances,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
upon  the  pulp,  which  is  poured  out  from  its  exposed  surface  beneath 
the  filling,  will  give  rise  to  a  more  general  and  active  form  of  in- 
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flaromatory  action.    Pain  \b  often  experienced  before  actual  exposure 
of  the  pulp  occurs. 

The  liability  of  the  tooth  to  ache  increases  as  the  pulp  becomes 
more  and  more  exposed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  den- 
tine; and  the  inflammation  may  ultimately  assume  a  more  active 
form,  when  the  pain  becomes  very  acute,  owing  to  the  consequent 
effusion  into  tissue  surrounded  by  unyielding  walls,  or  the  pulp  may 
become  the  seat  of  fungous  growth,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  or 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  or  by  gangrene  and  mortification.  Cases 
sometimes  occur  in  which  the  disease  is  attended  with  severe  dart- 
ing pains,  often  occurring  several  times  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  succeeded  by  intervals  of  perfect  ease  for  many  hours.  At 
other  times  it  is  attended  by  dull,  aching  pains,  aggravated  by  taking 
sweet  or  acid  substances  into  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the 
application  of  heating  or  stimulating  substances  to  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  pulp  will  usually  procure  relief.  Permanent  exemption 
from  pain,  however,  is  not  always  obtained,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
may  become  necessary  either  to  destroy  the  pulp  or  to  extract  the 
tooth.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  pulp  becomes  exposed  by 
the  action  of  caries,  no  pain  is  experienced  except  by  contact  of 
foreign  substances  with  the  exposed  surface. 

The  body  of  the  pulp,  when  the  organ  becomes  exposed  from  a 
decayed  opening  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  molar,  is  sometimes 
absorbed,  while  its  prolongations  in  the  roots  often  remain  unchanged 
for  two  or  more  years. 

Exposure  of  the  pulp  is  usually  attended  with  ulceration — a  disor- 
ganizing process,  which  often  causes  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  part  occupying  the  central  chamber  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
making  in  it  numerous  little  excavations.  The  ulcerated  surface 
usually  presents  a  yellowish  appearance,  that  of  an  irritable  ulcer, 
with  the  exudation  of  a  serous  or  sanguino-serous  fluid,  a  condition, 
however,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  state  of  suppuration. 
The  exuded  fluid  is  very  offensive,  as  it  rapidly  decomposes,  and  its 
reaction  is  alkaline;  when  the  disorganizing  process  is  arrested  before 
it  has  effected  the  destruction  of  any  very  large  portion  of  the  pulp, 
it  usually  becomes  covered  with  healthy  granulations. 

When  the  inflammation  occurs  in  cachectic  individuals  it  oft;en 
assumes  an  acute  form,  and  sometimes  terminates  in  gangrene  and 
mortification.  The  loss  of  vitality  may  be  confined  to  the  body  of 
the  pulp,  or  it  may  extend  to  every  part  of  the  organ.  In  the  former 
case  the  pain  continues,  but  in  the  latter  it  ceases  as  soon  as  morti- 
fication takes  place.     When  this  happens,  the  entire   pulp,  which 
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has  now  a  dark-brown  or  black  color,  may  be  removed.    But  this  is 
not  a  very  common  termination. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  as  well  as  acute  inflammation  are 
always  modified  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  habit  of  body, 
and  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  The  pain  attending  the 
former,  however,  is  periodical,  occurring  at  irregular  and  uncertain 
intervals,  and  constitutes  that  variety  of  toothache  so  often  relieved 
by  local  applications  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  constant. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  which  implies  a  state  of  ulceration,  the 
pulp  is  either  actually  exposed  or  only  covered  by  decomposed  or 
partially  decomposed  dentine,  and  the  diseased   surface  rarely  em- 
braces a  larger  circumference  than  that  described  by  the  bottom  of 
the  decayed    cavity.    The  inflammation,  therefore,  is  local    as  well 
as  chronic,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  often  of  so  persistent  a  character 
as   to  render  its  removal  exceedingly   difficult.    The  dentist,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much   restricted  in  the  application  of  remedies  aa  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  and  to  the  action  of  which  it 
yields    more  readily.     But  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  will  neces- 
sarily encounter  difficulties  in  his  efforts  to  subdue  it.     A  greater 
length  of  time  is  sometimes  required  than  the  patient  is  willing  to 
give;  and  the  opening  through  the  crown  to  the  central  cavity  is 
frequently  too  small,  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  partially  de- 
composed  dentine,  to  admit  of  the  direct  application  of  the  neces- 
sary remedial  agent  to  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  pulp.     Again,  it 
often  happens  that  the  situation  of  the  tooth  and  cavity    are  such 
as  to  prevent  a  complete  view  of  the  diseased  part.     It  is  important 
that  the  operator  should  get  such  a  view  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  the  inflamed   surface  is    ulcerated,  or   pours  out  a  serous 
fluid ;  or  whether  the  morbid  condition  is  simply  one  of  irritation, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  acrid  matter,  or  of  partially  or  wholly 
decomposed  dentine.     Unless  his  diagnosis  is  correct,  his  prescription 
will  be  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good ;  but,  having  ascertained  the 
exact  character  of  the  disease,  he  may  often    be  able  to  institute 
treatment  that  will  result  in    the  resitoration  of  the  pulp  and  the 
preservation  of  the  tooth. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  understand  the  part  which  nature  plays 
in  the  curative  process ;  for  cure  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
is  effected  by  that  internal  force  which,  as  Chomel  says,  **  presides 
over  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  contends  unremittingly  with  physi- 
cal and  chemical  laws,  receives  the  impressions  of  deleterious  agents, 
reacts  against  them,  and  effects  the  resolution  of  disease."  This 
vital  force  is  sometimes  exercised  in  the  cure  of  disease  in  the  pulp 
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of  a  tooth,  but  more  frequently  in  its  prevention;  as  is  shown  by 
the  gradual  ossification  of  the  organ  in  those  cases  where  it  would 
otherwise  become  exposed  by  mechanical  or  spontaneous  abrasion 
of  the  aolid  structures  which  enclose  it;  and  occasionally  by  the 
formation  of  secondary  dentine  upon  the  surface  of  the  original  or 
primary  dentine  at  a  point  toward  which  the  caries  is  advancing. 
Nature,  no  doubt,  would  always  provide  in  this  way  against  the 
exposure  of  the  pulp,  if  the  occurrence  were  always  long  enough 
preceded  by  sufficient  irritation  or  increase  of  vascular  action  in  it 
to  call  her  energies  into  operation.  But  the  formation  of  osteo- 
dentine,  which  constitutes  the  protective  wall  of  defence,  is  a  tardy 
process,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  caries 
in  the  tooth,  which  causes  the  exposure  of  the  pulp.  Besides,  it 
often  happens  that  its  approach  is  not  announced  by  the  slightest 
irritation,  a  condition  necessary  to  the  new  formation,  until  it  reaches 
the  central  cavity.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  disease 
gives  rise  to  too  much  irritation,  a  condition  equally  unfavorable  to 
the  dentinification  of  the  pulp.  Thus,  no  protective  covering  being 
formed,  it  soon  becomes  exposed,  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  such  irritating  agents  as  may  chance  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  it.  Hence  its  liability  to  become  the  seat  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion as  well  as  other  forms  of  diseased  action. 

If  the  disease  is  attended  with  pain,  the  removal  of  this  must 
first  claim  attention,  and  should  be  effected  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  otherwise  the  morbid  action  may  extend  to  every  part  of 
the  pulp  and  peridental  membrane  and  assume  a  more  active  and 
unmanageable  form.  If  the  pain  is  the  result  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  mechanical  or  chemical  agents,  the  cavity  in 
the  tooth  should  at  once  be  carefully  freed  from  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances and  decomposed  portions  of  dentine.  This  done,  a  dossil 
of  raw  cotton  or  lint — saturated  with  spirits  of  camphor,  laudanum, 
sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  creasote,  or  some  one  of  the  essential 
oils — may  be  applied.  The  following  anodyne  application  has  been 
employed  with  advantage  to  relieve  the  pain  arising  from  congestion 
of  the  pulp :  Cotton  saturated  with  a  solution  composed  of  alcohol, 
1  ounce;  chloroform,  2  ounces;  ether,  i  ounce;  gum  camphor,  i 
ounce;  tincture  of  opium,  i  ounce;  and  oil  of  cloves,  1  drachm. 
When  the  pain  is  relieved  another  application,  consisting  of  carbolic 
acid  and  oil  of  cloves,  is  made  and  permitted  to  remain  for  some 
fifteen  minutes.  A  paste  composed  of  iodoform  and  glycerine  is 
also  employed  after  the  active  symptoms  of  congestion  have  sub- 
sided. 

For  the  treatment  of  wounded  and  irritated  pulps  the  tincture  of 
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calendula  proves  a  very  useful  remedy.  Such  agents  as  gljcerole 
of  thymol,  carvacrol,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  tannic  acid,  lead  water,  mor- 
phiue,  creasote,  chloral,  and  tincture  of  aconite  have  also  been 
found  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed  conditions  of  the 
pulp. 

When  the  irritation  is  produced  by  acidulated  buccal  fluids,  the 
application  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  some  other  alkali — tepid  water 
containing  sufficient  carbonate  of  soda  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline 
— will  often  give  immediate  temporary  relief;  but  as  the  condition 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  salivary,  is  usually 
owing  to  gastric  derangement,  the  correction  of  thb  constitutes  the 
first  and  most  important  remedial  indication.  When  any  application 
is  made  to  the  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  removing  irritation  and  pain, 
its  full  effect  will  not  be  obtained  unless  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  are 
excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  tooth ;  this  may  be  done  by  closing 
the  orifice  with  softened  wax,  or  cotton  saturated  with  the  sandarach 
solution,  using  the  precaution  not  to  force  it  so  far  as  to  press  the 
application  previously  made  upon  the  exposed  pulp. 

Suppuration  of  the  Pulp, — Independent  of  the  condition  known  as 
alveolar  abscess,  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  is  liable  to  suppuration  when 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  formation  of  either  an  abscess 
within  its  substance,  or,  more  frequently,  by  a  superficial  suppuration 
on  its  surface. 

In  such  cases,  layer  after  layer  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  is 
destroyed  at  the  point  of  exposure,  and  inflammatory  elements  or 
products  take  their  places.  The  layer  of  odontoblasts  is  disorgan- 
ized as  a  result  of  superficial  inflammation,  and  becomes  a  mass  of 
sanious  pus  filled  with  micro-organisms.  Deep  pockets  are  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  pulp  by  the  suppurative  process,  and  a  sec* 
tion  of  the  organ  is  progressively  destroyed  from  the  exposed  sur- 
face in  the  direction  of  the  root.  This  progressive  suppuration  and 
destruction  may  continue  until  a  small  portion  only  remains  in  the 
apical  portion  of  the  root-canal,  or  the  entire  organ  is  destroyed. 
Many  histologists  are  disposed  to  question  the  theory  that  the  dental 
pulp  ever  recovers  after  suppuration  is  once  established  in  it,  while 
some  contend  that  cicatrization  and  ability  to  perform  its  functions 
are  possible  after  such  attacks. 

Suppuration  of  the  pulp  generally  commences  in  the  form  of 
small  collections  of  pus  within  the  layer  of  odontoblasts  which  may 
retain  their  distinct  forms  for  some  time,  when  they  may  coalesce. 
Deeper  in  the  structure  of  the  pulp  a  large  abscess  may  undermine 
the  layer  of  odontoblasts,  and  if  the  pus  generated  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances  is  greater  in  quantity  than  the  cavity  for  its  retention, 
compression  and  strangulation  of  the  pulp  result,  causing  the  de- 
struction of  the  organ.  The  pain  accompanying  abscess  of  the  pulp 
generally  commences  with  a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  which  per- 
sistently increases  in  severity  until  it  becomes  very  excruciating. 
When  decomposition  of  the  entire  pulp  occurs,  gas  is  generated, 
which,  by  its  pressure,  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  and  the  trouble  is 
only  relieved  by  a  vent  being  made  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  and 
secretion.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  gas  is  formed  within  the  liv- 
ing pulp,  although  there  are  cases  sometimes  met  with  where  gas  is 
generated  in  a  closed  pulp-cavity  during  the  progress  of  the  suppu- 
ration in  the  pulp.  A  small  amount  of  pus  in  a  pulp  chamber  may 
undergo  absorption,  or  even  fatty  degeneration,  but  such  cases  are 
rare. 

The  causes  of  suppurative  pulps  maybe  enumerated  as  follows: 
Mechanical  violence,  such  as  blows ;  the  careless  regulating  of  teeth  ; 
the  rapid  separation  of  teeth  by  wedges,  screws,  etc.,  or  separation 
by  any  method  when  the  condition  of  the  system  contraindicates 
such  an  operation ;  thermal  influence  through  a  metallic  filling,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  teeth ;  expodure  of  the  pulp  to  irri- 
tating agents.  A  dead  pulp  may  remain  quiet  for  months,  or  even 
years,  and  if  not  exposed  by  caries,  even  for  many  years,  but  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  may  in  a  very  short  time  cause  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peridental  membrane;  hence  it  is  often  a  question 
whether  teeth  in  which  dead  pulps  are  quiescent  should  be  interfered 
with.  But  as  all  such  teeth  are  liable  to  cause  periodontitis  and 
alveolar  abscess  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  where  no  exposure 
exists,  is  to  make  an  opening  with  a  drill  into  the  pulp-chamber,  the 
entrance  of  the  instrument  being  easily  recognized  by  its  sudden 
opening  into  such  a  space. 

When  this  is  effected,  an  antiseptic  agent,  such  as  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus, iodoform  in  the  form  of  an  ethereal  saturated  solution,  or  per- 
manganate of  potash,  should  be  introduced  into  the  pulp-cavity, 
taking  care  to  leave  a  vent  through  the  temporary  filling  which  is 
to  confine  the  antiseptic  agent.  The  remains  of  the  devitalized 
pulp  should  be  removed  at  a  second  sitting  by  means  of  a  barbed 
broach,  and  a  second  application  of  the  antiseptic  made.  Such 
treatment  should  be  continued  until  all  odor  of  decomposition  has 
disappeared,  and  the  cavity  will  permit  of  being  closed  tightly 
without  trouble  ensuing.  The  antiseptic  agent  must  be  thoroughly 
applied,  so  that  it  may  pass  into  every  part  of  the  pulp-cavity  and 
the  dentinal   tubes.    It  should  be  remembered  that  the  product  of 
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decom position,  which  is  principally  sulphuretted  hydrogen  exhib- 
ited in  the  form  of  gas,  is  not  only  rapidly  developed,  but  exerts 
great  pressure  in  the  apical  space ;  hence  the  roots  of  a  tooth  thus 
affected  should  not  be.  filled  until  there  is  every  reasou  for  believing 
that  the  decomposition  has  been  overcome.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
these  cases  to  continue  the  antiseptic  treatment  for  several  weeks 
before  filling  the  pulp-cavity,  although  immediate  root-filling,  even 
in  such  cases,  has  its  advocates. 

Degeneration  of  Structure, — This  condition  may  result  from  a  low 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  pulp  when  long  continued,  which  has 
the  effect  of  so  reducing  its  volume  that  it  presents  a  shriveled  ap- 
pearance, and  to  which  the  term  *'  mummified  "  has  been  applied. 

The  pulp-cavity  in  such  cases  is  entirely  free  from  any  products 
of  decomposition,  and  the  tooth  retains  its  natural  color.  This 
affection  appears  to  be  more  common  to  teeth  of  a  dense  structure, 
and  has  been  ascribed  by  writers  on  this  subject  to  a  gradual  oblit- 
eration of  the  tubuli  by  a  deposit  of  secondary  dentine,  which 
interferes  with  nutrition  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  attenuation. 
The  original  cells  of  the  tissue  disappear  and  are  changed  into  fine 
fibres,  and  areolse  are  developed  in  the  matrix,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  pulp  is  either  greatly  diminished  or  altogether  destroyed,  the 
latter  being  the  condition  of  completely  mummified  pulps.  Dental 
pulps  in  such  a  condition  never  become  a  source  of  irritation,  and 
the  only  treatment  required  is  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the 
attenuated  organ  and  the  filling  of  the  pulp-cavity. 

Spontaneous  Diaorganization. — The  spontaneous  destruction  of  the 
pulp  of  a  tooth  is  an  affection  which  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long 
time  overlooked  by  writers  on  dental  pathology;  and,  although  it 
is  one  which  rarely  occurs,  examples  of  it  are  met  with  sufficiently 
often  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  The 
first  case  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  author  occurred  in 
1836,  and  he  has  subsequently  met  with  six  or  seven  others.  In 
each  of  them  the  disorganization  had  been  carried  on  so  insidiously 
that  neither  the  presence  of  disease  nor  structural  alteration  was  sus- 
pected until  the  teeth  assumed  a  dull  brownish  or  bluish-brown 
appearance.  The  death  of  the  pulp  had  not  been  preceded  in  any 
of  these  cases  by  the  slightest  indication  of  inflammatory  action.  It 
had  apparently  resulted  from  want  of  sufficient  vital  energy  to  sustain 
the  nutritive  function. 

The  alveolar  cavities  of  the  affected  teeth  in  these  cases  were, 
seemingly,  in  a  healthy  condition — a  circumstance  which,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  parts  of  the  extremity  of  the  roots 
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were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  disorganizecl  remains  of  the  dental 
palps,  may  appear  somewhat  strange.  But  this  may  have  been  owing, 
partly,  to  diminished  excitability  in  the  alyeolo-dental  periosteum, 
and  partly  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  ,and  the  innocuous 
character  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  central  cavities  of  the  teeth. 
The  gums  of  that  portion  of  the  alveolar  border  occupied  by  the 
affected  teeth  had  a  pale,  grayish-purple  appearance,  but  exhibited  no 
indications  of  actual  disease.  They  were  as  thin  and  their  margins  as 
distinctly  festooned  here  as  in  any  other  "part  of  the  mouth.  In  some 
instances,  the  teeth  had  been  in  this  condition  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
On  perforating  the  crowns,  only  a  drop  of  dark-brown  matter,  about 
the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  and  having  but  little  odor,  escaped  from 
the  pulp  cavity  of  each. 

In  all  the  cases  which  the  author  has  seen  of  this  remarkable  affec- 
tion, the  loss  of  vitality  had  taken  place  previously  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  age,  and,  according  to  his  observations  upon  the  subject,  it 
seldom  confines  itself  to  a  single  tooth,  but  occurs  simultaneously  iu 
corresponding  teeth.  The  pulps  of  several  usually  perish  at  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  first  case  to  which  his  attention  was  called,  six  had 
lost  their  vitality.  The  affection,  too,  seems  to  be  principally  confined 
to  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  and  sound  teeth  appear  to  be  as  subject  to 
it  as  those  which  are  carious. 

Now,  as  the  disorganization  of  the  pulp,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  is 
not  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  it  must  be  dependent  upon 
constitutional  rather  than  local  causes — ^upon  some  peculiar  cachexia, 
which  causes  the  function  of  sanguinification  to  be  imperfectly  per- 
formed. This  inference,  too,  seems  to  be  fully  warranted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  subjects  in  all  the  cases  which  the  author  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining — characterized  by  an  extremely  pale  and 
.  slightly  bloated  aspect  of  countenance,  indicating  a  serous  condition  of 
blood. 

The  remedial  indications  in  cases  of  this  sort  are  the  same  as  in 
necrosis  produced  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lining 
membrane  and  pulp. 

Fungous  Orawth. — The  pulp  of  a  tooth,  when  exposed  by  decay  of 
the  crown,  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  a  fungous  growth,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  vascular  tumor,  the  formation  of  which  is  caused  by 
constant  irritation.  These  morbid  growths  sometimes  attain  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  completely  filling  the  cavity  made  in  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  by  decay ;  at  other  times  they  do  not  exceed  that  of  a  small 
elderberry.  The  former  have  little  sensibility,  and  bleed  freely  from 
the  slightest  injury ;  the  latter  are  less  vascular,  but  are  nearly  as 
sensitive  as  the  pulp  in  a  healthy  state. 
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It  often  happens  that  a  fungous  growth  of  the  gum  or  dental 
periosteum,  finding  its  way  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
neck  or  root  of  a  decayed  tooth,  appears  in  the  central  cavity,  and 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  morbid  growth  of  the  pulp.  But  the 
character  of  a  fungous  growth  or  polypus  of  the  pulp  can  be  readily 
determined  by  its  attachment  to  the  portion  of  the  organ  occupying 
the  pulp-chamber  by  a  constricted  neck.  Such  fungous  growths 
have  a  dark-red  color  and  a  fleshy  or  spongy  consistence.  Such 
fungous  growths  are  more  common  to  the  pulps  of  the  inferior 
molar  teeth  when  caries  has  hollowed  out  the  crowns  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Such  tumors  usually  grow  very  fast,  and  some- 
times attain  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  They  are  exceedingly  vas- 
cular, bleeding  profusely  when  wounded,  and  are  soon  reproduced 
after  removal.  The  author  has  met  with  tumors  of  this  kind  which 
had  originated  in  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  of  the  extremity  of 
the  root. 

The  only  remedy  in  many  cases  of  fungous  growth  of  the  pulp  is 
the  removal  of  the  tooth.  A  cure  cannot  be  effected  by  extirpating 
the  morbid  growth.  The  author  has  frequently  removed  them 
nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  but  they  have  always  reap- 
peared in  a  few  days  or  weeks  aft;er  the  operation.  A  pulp  in  this 
condition  resists  the  action  of  arsenious  acid  when  applied  for  its 
devitalization. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  fungous  growth  of  the  pulp,  the  ap» 
plication  of  an  escharotic  has  proved  serviceable.  Of  these  agents 
chromic  acid  appears  to  be  very  effective. 

Another  method  is  to  apply  carbolic  acid  freely  to  the  fungous 
growth,  to  obtund  its  sensitiveness,  excise  it,  and  then  make  an  ap- 
plication of  nitric  acid  on  a  disk  of  card-board.  A  method  of  treat- 
ing such  fungous  growth  is  described  by  Dr.  Maercklein,  as  follows : 
After  carefully  removing  all  foreign  substances  and  carefully  drying 
the  cavity,  apply  the  tincture  of  iodine  with  a  pledget  of  absorbent 
cotton  or  bibulous  paper  until  the  entire  growth  is  covered  with  the 
iodine ;  after  which  seal  the  cavity  in  the  usual  manner.  This  should 
be  repeated  every  twenty-four  hours  until  it  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. If  the  fungous  growth  should  fill  the  entire  cavity,  take 
small  pledgets  of  the  paper  or  cotton  saturated  with  the  iodine  and 
place  them  between  the  fungoid  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  until  as 
much  pressure  has  been  made  as  is  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  but  in  no  case  giving  pain.  This  dressing  is  repeated  daily 
until  sufficient  room  has  been  obtained  to  proceed  as  in  the  first  case. 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  teeth  in  this  condition  are  too 
far  gone  to  justify  their  retention. 
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OsHfieaiian. — Allusion  has  been  made  several  times,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  to  the  ossification  of  the  dental  pulp,  as  a  means  em- 
ployed by  nature  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  this  most  delicate  and 
exquisitely  sensitive  structure.  But  examples  of  it  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  teeth  which  have  suffered  no  loss  of  substance,  either 
from  mechanical  or  spontaneous  abrasion,  or  from  the  decay  of  the 
dentine.  The  occurrence,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  uader 
which  it  takes  place,  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  operation  of  an 
established  law  of  the  economy,  dependent  upon  moderate  irritation 
and  a  slight  increase  of  vascular  action ;  ossification  having  com- 
menced, it  usually  goes  on  until  every  part  of  the  pulp  is  converted 
into  a  substance  analogous  to  cementum.  We  infer,  then,  that  when 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth  becomes  the  seat  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  irrita- 
tion, ossification  must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  if  the 
irritation  be  succeeded  by  active  inflammation,  a  different  result  may 
be  expected. 

The  irritation  necessary  for  the  ossification  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth 
sometimes  arises  from  constitutional  causes ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  results  from  the  action  of  local  irritants,  and  most  fre- 
quently from  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  a  metallic  filling  or  a  thin  layer  of  dentine. 

During  the  ossification,  a  sensation  is  occasionally  experienced 
in  the  tooth  somewhat  similar,  though  altogether  less  in  degree,  to 
that  which  attends  the  knitting  of  the  fractured  extremities  of  a 
broken  bone.  A  numb,  vibratory  pain,  barely  perceptible,  is  first 
felt  passing  through  the  tooth  several  times  a  day,  but  only  lasting 
a  second  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is  often  scarcely  sufficient  to  occasion 
any  annoyance,  or  to  attract  anything  more  than  momentary 
attention. 

.  As  the  ossified  deposit  increases  in  size,  pain  of  a  neuralgic  char- 
acter may  ensue,  and  similar  to  the  sensation  which  results  from  the 
knitting  together  of  the  fractured  extremities  of  a  bone,  but  not  con- 
stantly severe.  At  times,  however,  the  pain  becomes  sharp  and  dart- 
ing, affecting  the  side  of  the  face  and  head.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  application  of  an  anodyne,  such  as  lead  water,  about  the  affected 
root  and  the  opening  of  the  pulp-chamber,  in  order  to  remove  the 
affected  pulp,  which  should  be  completely  extirpated. 

With  the  ossification  of  the  pulp,  the  crown  and  inner  walls  of 
the  root  lose  their  vitality,  but  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  necrosis  arising  from  the  disorganization  of  the 
pulp,  materially  affected.  The  central  cavity  being  filled  with 
semi-translucent  osteo-dentine,  the  crown   retains  its  natural  color. 
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The  discoloration  and  opacity  attending  necrosis  produced  by  other 
causes  result  partly  from  the  presence  of  putrid  matter  in  the  pulp- 
cavity,  and  partly  from  its  absorption  by  the  surrounding  dentinal 

Odontalgia. — Pain  in  a  tooth,  toothache,  or  odontalgia*  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  is  a  symptom  of  some  functional  or  structural 
disturbance,  either  of  the  organ  in  which  the  pain  is  seated,  or  of 
some  other  part  or  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  frequently  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  So  variable  is  the  character  of  the  sensa- 
tion, that  any  description  would  fail  to  convey  to  one  who  has  never 
experienced  it  a  correct  idea  of  its  nature.  The  pain  sometimes 
amounts  only  to  slight  uneasiness;  at  other  times  the  agony  is 
almost  insupportable.  It  may  be  dull,  deep-seated,  boring,  throb- 
bing, or  lancinating.  It  may  be  slight  at  first,  gradually  increasing 
in  severity  until  it  amounts  to  the  most  excruciating  torture,  or  it 
may  come  on  without  any  premonition  whatever.  It  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  tooth,  or  it  may  affect  several  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  commence  in  one  tooth  and  pass  from  thence  to  another, 
and  continue  until  every  one  in  turn  has  been  attacked.  It  may 
continue  for  hours  and  days  with  scarcely  any  cessation  ;  or  it 
may  be  intermittent,  the  paroxysms  recurring  at  stated  or  irregular 
intervals,  and  each  lasting  from  thirty  minutes  to  one,  two  or  more 
hours. 

The  causes  of  odontalgia  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  varie- 
ties of  character  which  it  exhibits.  Irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  pulp,  and  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane,  are  among 
the  most  frequent ;  but  it  is  sometimes  referable  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve  or  nerves  going  to  a  single  tooth,  or  of  the  trunk 
from  which  several  teeth  are  supplied ;  also  to  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  to  increased  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  uterus 
resulting  from  pregnancy,  amenorrhoea,  etc.,  and  to  certain  diatheses 
of  the  general  system. 

Inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane  and  pulp  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  upon  a  tooth,  or  by  powerful  impressions  of  heat 
and  cold  communicated  through  the  enamel  and  dentine,  or  through 
a  metallic  filling ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  occasioned  by  pressure, 
or  by  the  direct  contact  of  irritating  agents,  such  as  carious  portions 
of  the  tooth,  particles  of  food,  acrid  humors,  and  other  irritating 


*  So  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  inflammation  of  the  palp  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  but  little 
remains  to  be  noticed. 
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external  substances.  But  inflammation  is  not  always  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  impressions.  Pain  may  be  produced  by  them 
when  inflammation  does  not  exist ;  in  this  case  it  usually  subsides  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  irritant.  Ind^d,  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  may 
be  exposed  for  months,  and  subjected  several  times  every  day  to  the 
contact  of  foreign  substances,  without  becoming  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tory action ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  paiu,  though  coming  on 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  flash,  and  often  of  the  most  excru- 
ciating kind,  is  seldom  of  long  duration. 

But  when  inflammation  exists,  the  pain,  which  at  first  amounts 
only  to  a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  is  more  constant ;  aft;er  a  while  it 
assumes  a  throbbing  character,  and  if  not  promptly  arrested  it  in- 
creases in  severity  and  continues  until  suppuration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  pulp  takes  place.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  parts 
within  the  pulp-cavity  the  pain  is  not  increased  by  pressure  on  the 
tooth,  nor  is  the  tooth  started  from  the  socket,  as  in  periodontitis. 
The  locality  of  the  inflammation  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  cold  water  or  ice  applied  to  the  tooth  generally  gives  relief. 
But  the  inflammation  rarely  confines  itself  long  to  the  interior  of  the 
tooth ;  it  usually  soon  extends  to  the  periosteum  of  the  root  and  its 
socket,  when  a  somewhat  different  train  of  phenomena  are  devel- 
oped. Suppuration,  however,  having  taken  place,  an  abscess  soon 
forms  at  the  extremity  of  the  root. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  attending  pulpitis  (as  inflammation  of  the 
pulp  is  technically  termed),  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
exceedingly  sensitive  structure,  as  its  vessels  become  injected,  is 
prevented  from  expanding  by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  capillaries  being  thus  dis- 
tended, must,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  press  upon  the  nerves 
which  are  everywhere  distributed  through  it,  and  the  excruciating 
painftil,  throbbing  sensation,  by  which  this  variety  of  odontalgia  is 
characterized,  is  produced  by  the  pulsation  of  these  vessels.  Hence, 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  from  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced, augments  the  pain  ;  it  is  also  more  severe  at  night,  while  the 
body  is  in  a  recumbent  posture,  than  during  the  day,  because  this 
position  gives  an  increased  fullness  to  the  arteries  of  the  head. 
The  phenomena  attending  the  inflammation,  however,  are  influenced 
very  much  by  the  condition  of  the  tooth  and  the  habit  of  body  of 
the  patient. 

When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  it  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
pulp  and  lining  membrane.     It  also  occurs  more  frequently  before 
than  after  these  tissues  have  become  exposed,  and  generally  termi- 
nates  in   suppuration.      Chronic  inflammation   usually  arises  from 
20 
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partial  exposure  of  the  pulp,  and  may  exist  for  months  without 
being  attended  with  pain ;  but  the  pulp,  when  thus  affected,  is  more 
susceptible  to  injury  by  heat  or  cold  and  by  irritating  substances ; 
and  the  liability  of  the  tooth,  to  ache,  especially  at  night,  is  greatly 
increased. 

Odontalgia,  caused  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  investing  mem- 
brane, is  characterized  by  pain,  at  first  dull,  afterward  acute  and 
throbbing,  soreness  and  elongation  of  the  tooth,  redness  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  gums,  and  sometimes  by  swelling  of  the  cheek  ;  indicating 
the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess.  In  this  variety  of  odontalgia  the 
tooth  is  often  so  much  raised  in  its  socket  as  to  interfere  more  or  less 
with  mastication. 

The  pain  attending  the  foregoing  pathological  conditions,  when  se- 
vere and  protracted,  is  oflen  accompanied  by  constipation,  headache, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  flushed  cheeks,  fullness  and  increased  rapidity  of 
pulse,  and  other  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes  so  much  in- 
creased by  organic  and  even  functional  disturbances  of  other  and 
often  remote  parts,  that  the  mere  contact  of  the  minute  nerves  of  the 
pulp  and  the  lining  membrane  against  the  wall  of  dentine  which 
encases  them  is  attended  with  severe  pain.  This  variety  of  odontalgia 
is  termed  sympaiheticy  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  transfer 
of  nervous  irritation,  or  more  properly,  of  exalted  semnbilUy  of  the 
dental  nerves,  arising  from  a  morbid  condition  or  functional  disturb- 
ance of  some  other  part.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  is  probable  that 
with  this  heightened  nervous  excitability  there  is  a  slight  increase  of 
vascular  action  in  the  pulp,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  size  in 
its  capillaries;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume  the 
nervous  filaments  supplying  these  tissues  would  be  apt  to  respond 
painfully  to  the  undue  pressure.  Though  pain  arising  from  this  cause 
may  have  its  seat  in  sound  as  well  as  in  decayed  teeth,  it  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any 
structural  alteration  in  the  dentine  adds  to  their  already  increased 
nervous  excitability. 

Persons  of  highly  excitable  nervous  temperaments,  pregnant 
females,  and  individuals  laboring  under  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  are  particularly  subject  to  this  variety  of  odontalgia.  Odon- 
talgia arising  from  pathological  conditions  or  functional  disturbances 
of  other  parts,  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  pain  may  be 
continued,  but  more  frequently  it  is  periodical ;  it  may  be  confined  to 
a  single  tooth,  or  it  may  attack  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  the  same  time. 
It  sometimes  also  alternates  with  the  paroxysms  of  rheumatism  or 
gout,  the  pain  in  such  cases  assuming  the  specific  character  of  these 
diseases. 
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Mr.  W.,  aged  forty,  for  fifteen  years  the  victiin  of  gout,  came  to 
me  in  1830.  The  first  right  upper  molar  was  carious,  but  the  pulp 
not  exposed.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  each  attack  of  gout,  recur- 
ring every  three  or  six  months  during  the  last  five  years,  this  tooth 
was  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  grinding,  lancinating  pain,  becoming 
gradually  more  severe,  but  ceasing  entirely  as  the  gout-symptoms 
came  on ;  it  returned  as  these  subsided,  and  continued  for  two  weeks. 
Filling  the  tooth  gave  temporary  relief  only,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  extract  it. 

In  what  is  termed  neuralgic  odontalgia,  "  the  pain,"  says  Dr. 
Wood,  "  is  usually  of  the  acute  character ;  sometimes  mild  in  the 
beginning,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  as  gradually 
declining,  but  usually  very  irregular;  at  one  time  moderate,  at 
another  severe,  and  occasionally  darting  with  excruciating  violence 
through  the  dental  arches.  Not  unfrequently  it  assumes  a  regular 
intermittent  form.  Instead  of  pain,  strictly  speaking,  the  sensation 
is  sometimes  (ff  that  kind  which  is  indicated  when  we  say  that  the 
teeth  are  on  edge,  and  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  certain  harsh  sounds, 
such  as  that  produced  in  the  filing  of  a  saw,  or  by  mental  inquietude, 
and  by  the  contact  of  acids  or  other  irritant  substances.  Neuralgic 
toothache  sometimes  persists,  with  intervals  of  exemption,  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  The  diagnosis  is  occasionally  difficult.  When, 
however,  it  occurs  in  sound  teeth,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  is 
attended  with  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  especially  when  it  alternates 
or  is  associated  with  pain  of  the  same  character  in  other  parts  of 
the  face,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature."  This  variety 
of  sympathetic  toothache  is  perhaps  induced  by  caries,  or  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  the  alveolar  arch,  or  by 
some  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  parts ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  pain  usually  ceases  on  the  removal  of  all  such  causes  of 
irritation. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  in  the  teeth  may  be  caused  by 
a  morbid  condition  of  other  organs,  these  organs,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  sympathize  with  the  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth,  and 
become,  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Bell,  **  the  apparent  seat  of 
pain.  I  have  seen  this  occur  not  only  in  the  face,  over  the  scalp,  in 
the  ear,  and  underneath  the  lower  jaw,  but  down  the  neck,  over  the 
shoulder,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  arm."  Cases  of  this 
sort  are  frequently  met  with. 

In  treating  of  odontalgia.  Dr.  Good  observes :  "  This  is  often  an 
idiopathic  afiection,  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  irritability  (from  a 
cause  we  cannot  easily  trace)  of  the  nerves  subservient  to  the  aching 
tooth,  or  of  the  tunics  by  which  it  is  covered,  or  of  the  periosteum, 
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or  the  fine  membrane  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  alveoli.  But  it 
is  more  frequently  a  disease  of  sympathy,  produced  by  pregnancy, 
or  chronic  rheumatism,  or  acrimony  in  the  stomach,  in  persons  of 
an  irritable  habit.  It  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  nerves 
of  the  teeth  should  often  associate  in  the  maddening  pain  of  facial 
neuralgia,  or  tic  douloureux,  as  the  French  writers  sometimes  term 
it ;  for  here  the  connection  is  both  direct  and  immediate.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  patient,  in  most  instances,  regards  the  teeth  them- 
selves as  the  salient  points  of  pain  (as  they  unquestionably  may  be  in 
some  cases),  and  rests  his  only  hope  of  relief  upon  extraction;  but 
when  he  applies  to  the  operator  he  is  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  any  par- 
ticular tooth.  Mr.  Fox  gives  a  striking  example  of  this  in  a  person 
from  whom  he  extracted  a  tooth,  which  afforded  little  or  no  relief;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  patient  applied  to  him  only  two  days  after- 
ward and  requested  the  removal  of  several  adjoining  teeth,  which 
were  perfectly  sound.  This  he  objected  to,  and,  suspecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease,  he  immediately  took  him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who,  by  dividing  the  affected  nerve,  produced  a  radical  cure  in  a  few 
days."  The  author  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  similarly  affected. 
He  has  had  all  his  teeth  on  the  right  side  of  both  jaws  extracted  with- 
out obtaining  any  relief. 

There  is  still  another  cause  of  odontalgia  which  we  should  not 
omit  to  mention — exostosis  ;  but  from  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis, 
the  existence  of  the  affection  can  seldom  be  determined  with  positive 
certainty,  except  by  the  removal  of  the  tooth.  As  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  treat  of  this  disease,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject. 

Finally,  some  teeth,  from  peculiar  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  are 
more  liable  to  odontalgia  than  others.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
every  tooth  in  the  mouth  is  destroyed  by  caries  without  being  affected 
with  pain,  while  at  other  times  teeth  apparently  sound  become  the 
seat  of  the  most  agonizing  torture. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  odontalgia  is 
the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  it ;  this  can  only 
be  done  by  carrying  out  the  curative  and  remedial  indications  of 
the  morbid  conditions  and  functional  disturbances  with  which  it  is 
connected.  While  these  continue,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
permanent  relief.  The  sensibility  of  the  nerves  supplying  a  tooth 
may  often  be  obtunded  and  the  pain  palliated  by  the  application 
of  stimulating  and  anodyne  agents  to  the  exposed  pulp,  but  the 
relief  thus  procured  is  seldom  of  long  duration.  When  their  effects 
subside,  the  pain  usually  returns  with  increased  severity.  When 
the  pain  arises  from  chronic  inflammation  and  irritation,  produced 
by  external  agents  on  an  exposed  portion  of  the  lining  membrane 
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such  applications  may  often  be  employed  with  great  advantage; 
and  among  those  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  creo- 
sote, the  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  etc.,  laudanum,  spirits  of  camphor, 
tannin,  ether,  and  chloroform.  But  of  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
the  author  he  has  found  none  more  useful  in  allaying  the  pain  than 
the  following : — 


B .  Sulphnric  ether,     .        •     Sj*    B  •  Sulphuric  ether, 


.ij. 


Powdered  camphor,       .     3  U*         Creosote,       .         .  .     5  as. 

Powdered  alum,  gij.         Ext.  of  nntgalls,     .  .     ^[j. 

Sulphate  of  morphine,    .    gr.  ij.      Powdered  camph.,  .  .gas. 

The  alum  should  be  very  finely  powdered,   and  all  the  ingredients  well 
mixed  before  use. 

B.  Chloroform,  B-  Chloral, 

Tinct.  opii,      .     aa    .     ,^ij.  Camphor,      .     aa  .  ^j. 

Tinct.  benzoin,    .        .     ^viij.     M.        Morphine,         .  .  ^r.  ij. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  .  3ij.     M. 

After  removing  all  foreign  matter  and  carefully  drying  the  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  a  small  bit  of  cotton  or  lint  dipped  in  either  of  the 
above  mixtures  may  be  applied,  and  renewed  several  times  a  day,  if 
necessary.  The  relief  obtained  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  almost  in- 
stantaneous ;  but  as  the  effect  is  only  temporary,  the  pain  is  apt  to 
recur.  The  author  has  sometimes  used  a  thick  solution  of  gutta-per- 
cha in  chloroform.  The  application  of  a  drop  or  two  of  this  to  the 
exposed  pulp  is  usually  followed  by  the  immediate  cessation  of  pain, 
and  as  the  chloroform  evaporates,  a  thin  layer  of  gutta-percha  re- 
mains, and  serves  for  a  time  as  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  pulp. 

It  often  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  destruction  of 
the  pulp,  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  patient  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  the  former,  and  as  there  are  others  in 
which  the  retention  of  the  organ  is  called  for  by  some  peculiar 
necessity.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  immediate  extirpation 
with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  elastic  stilet  or  probe,  by  the  actual 
cautery,  arsenious  acid,  carbolic  acid,  cobalt,  or  chloride  of  zinc. 
Immediate  extirpation,  or  the  application  of  devitalizing  agents,  are 
the  means  usually  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Pain  in  a  tooth  arising  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp  and 
liDrng  membrane  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth, 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp,  or  by  subduing  the  inflammatory 
action;  the  last  can  seldom  be  done  except  by  the  most  energetic 
treatment  in  the  very  beginning,  in  cases  where  the  decay  has  not 
penetrated  to  the  pulp  cavity.  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  ex- 
traction will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  pain,  the  progress 
made  by  the  inflammation,  the  condition  of  the  parts  with  which 
the  tooth  is  immediately  connected,  the  effect  of   local  disturbance 
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upon  the  general  system,  the  situation  and  importance  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  extent  of  structural  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
crown.  If  the  retention  of  the  tooth,  on  account  of  its  location,  or 
the  loss  of  several  other  teeth,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  patient, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  a  well-grounded  belief  that 
it  can  be  preserved  and  rendered  useful  without  acting  as  a  morbid 
irritant,  the  operation,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  In  this  case, 
supposing  the  inflammation  to  have  proceeded  too  far  to  be  arrested, 
the  pulp  may  be  destroyed  and  the  tooth  treated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  another  chapter. 

When  the  inflammation  is  produced  by  other  causes  than  exposure 
of  the  pulp  and  the  contact  of  external  irritants,  it  may  perhaps  be 
successfully  combated.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  local 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  the  administration  of 
saline  cathartics,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  gum  of  the  affected 
tooth,  abstinence  from  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks.  If  the 
pulse  is  full  and  hard,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  with  ad- 
vantage. Diaphoretics  are  often  beneficial,  such  as  Dover's  Powder 
or  Spirit  of  Mindererus.  Bromide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  gr.  v 
to  gr.  xl,  with  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  a  hot 
foot-bath,  will  also  be  found  efficacious.  Should  these  means  fail  to 
arrest  the  inflammation,  and  suppuration  take  place,  the  formation 
of  alveolar  abscess  may  be  prevented  by  promptly  perforating  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  for  the  escape  of  the  matter ;  but  such  cases  usually 
terminate  in  periodontitis,  which  perhaps  arises  as  frequently  from 
this  as  from  any  other  cause. 

As  the  treatment  of  periodontitis  or  inflammation  of  the  investing 
membrane  is  described  in  another  chapter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat it.  But  when  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess  is  threatened 
the  removal  of  the  tooth,  in  many  cases,  will  be  found  necessary.  If 
it  be  an  incisor  or  cuspid,  however,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed as  a  last  resort. 

Odontalgia,  assuming  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character,  calls  for  a 
somewhat  diflerent  plan  of  treatment.  In  addition  to  the  local 
means  already  described,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  consti- 
tutional treatment  applicable  to  rheumatism  and  gout.  When  the 
pain  arises  from  increased  vascular  action  and  nervous  irritation  of 
the  pulp,  occasioned  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  assumes  an  intermittent  form,  an  emetic  or  cathartic, 
followed  by  the  use  of  quinine,  will  generally  afford  relief,  provided 
caries  has  not  penetrated  to  the  pulp  cavity.  If  dependent  on  gen- 
eral nervous  irritability  of  the  system,  tonics,  exercise,  change  of 
air,  or  such  other  constitutional  measures  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
case  may  indicate,  should  be  recommended. 
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The  extracticn  of  the  tooth  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  relied 
upon  for  relief  of  pain  arising  from  exostosis  of  the  root.  Dr.  Good, 
however,  thinks  it  may  be  cured  in  the  early  stages  by  the  use  of 
leeches  and  mercurial  ointment,  and  others  recommend  the  internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

DEVITALIZiLTION  AND   REMOVAL  OF  THE  PULP. 

With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  pulp  of  the  tooth, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  it,  there  exists  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, one  by  immediate  exHrpcUion  with  an  instrument  and  by 
actual  cautery,  the  other  by  the  application  of  some  devitalizing 
agent,  as  arsenic.    Each  method  has  its  advocates. 

For  the  removal  of  the  pulp  by  extirpation  there  are  different 
forms  of  instruments  employed,  such  as  a  three-  or  four-sided 
broach,  barbed  for  some  distance  from  the  point,  which  is  thrust  as 
far  up  the  pulp  canal  as  is  possible,  then  rotated  and  withdrawn^ 
bringing  the  pulp  with  it.  Fig.  123  represents  a  broach  of  this  kind, 
which  may  be  used  with  or  without  a  holder.  Another  form  of 
broach  is  used  for  this  operation  which  is  not  barbed,  but  thrust 
into  the  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  so  lacerating  it  that  it  may  after- 
wards be  removed  with  nerve  instruments  without  much  pain.  A 
fine,  round,  steel  wire,  from  which  the  temper  has  been  drawn,  and 
having  a  flat  point  bent  on  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees,  is  also 
used  for  extirpating  the  pulp. 

The  edge  of  the  point,  in  introducing  this  instrument,  is  pressed 
against  one  wall  of  the  canal  and  gradually  forced  up  as  far  as  it 
will  enter,  when  it  is  suddenly  turned  so  as  to  excise  the  pulp  and 
on  withdrawing  the  instrument  bring  the  severed  organ  with  it. 

Figs.  124  and  125  represent  excellent  forms  of  instruments 
devised  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Donaldson  for  cleansing  pulp-canals  and 
removing  pulp. 

For  extirpating  the  pulps  of  the  molar  teeth  a  larger  instrument 
is  required^  which  is  thrust  into  the  pulp-chamber  and  rotated  so 
as  to  sever  the  body  of  the  pulp  from  the  branches  filling  the  root 
canals.  The  small  nerve  instruments  are  then  employed  for 
removing  these  branches. 

The  operation  of  extirpation  should  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient  and  the  condition  and  class  of  the  tooth. 
Where  such  an  operation  would  cause  a  severe  shock,  owing  to  a 
nervous,  irritable  temperament,  it  is  best  to  employ  the  therapeuti- 
cal method ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  great  power  of  endur- 
ance, and  the  tooth  is  of  a  frail,  chalky  consistence,  or  threatened 
with  periosteal  inflammation,  it  is  preferable  to  remove  the  pulp  by 
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aa  operation.  The  pain,  however,  can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
previous  application  of  some  obtunding  agent,  such  as  sulphate  of 
atropine,  acooite,  cocaine,  or  chloroform. 
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In  all  cases,  and  by  whatever  method,  the  orifice  of  exposure  should 
be  large  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  so  as  to 
admit  of  easy  manipulation,  especially  if  the  barbed  broach  or  bent 
wire  are  employed ;  and  when  a  pulp  is  removed  by  such  an  operation 
the  wound  usually  heals  by  first  intention,  and  no  periosteal  irritation 
results. 

The  actual  cautery  consists  in  thrusting  a  wire,  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  up  the  canal ;  but  as  this  is  considered  a  barbarous  method,  it  is 
not  resorted  to  by  practitioners  in  this  country.  Besides,  periosteal 
iDflammation  is  often  a  result  of  its  use,  and  the  pain  following  its 
application  is  sometimes  very  severe.  The  galvanic  cautery  is  prefer- 
able to  the  actual  cautery  for  the  destruction  of  pulps,  applied  by 
means  of  a  bent  platinum  wire  maintained  at  a  white  heat. 

Arsenious  acid*  has  long  been  used  in  connection  with  acetate  of 
morphine  and  creosote,  or  carbolic  acid,  to  devitalize  the  pulp ;  the 
arsenic  and  morphine  being  mixed  in  equal  parts  and  taken  up  on  a 
small  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with  creosote,  which  is  introduced 
directly  upon  the  exposed  portion  of  the  pulp,  and  the  cavity  filled 
with  wax  or  cotton  saturated  with  a  solution  of  gum  sandarach  and 
alcohol.  The  morphine  was  formerly  supposed  to  modify  the  irritat- 
ing action  of  the  arsenious  acid ;  but  since  this  has  been  discov- 
ered not  to  be  the  case,  its  use  has  been  dispensed  with  by  many 
who  prefer  no  other  combination  than  creosote  or  carbolic  acid. 
Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  have  also  been  employed  as  substitutes 
for  the  creosote.  The  arsenious  acid  is  at  times  combined  with  an 
equal  part  by  weight  of  pulverized  charcoal,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  this  latter  agent  and  also  on  account  of  its 
mechanical  action  in  preventing  the  dentine  from  absorbing  what 
is  intended  for  the  pulp  alone.  A  favorite  mixture  is  known  as 
"  nerve  paste ; "  but  when  a  definite  quantity  of  the  arsenious  acid 
is  desired  for  application  to  a  pulp  it  is  better  to  employ  the  dry 
form.  Various  formulte  are  in  use  for  the  preparation  of  devital- 
izing mixtures,  such  as  equal  parts  by  weight  of  arsenious  acid  and 
acetate  of  morphine ;  three  parts  by  weight  of  arsenious  acid  to  two 
parts  of  morphine ;  two  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  one  part  of 
morphine.  Creosote  or  carbolic  acid  is  generally  employed  to 
combine  the  ingredients  and  also  to  act  as  a  sedative.  Although  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid  is  the  average  quantity 
generally  employed  to  devitalize  the  pulp,  yet  the  amount  may  be 

*The  employment  of  arsenioas  acid  for  the  destraction  of  an  exposed  dental 
palp  and  the  relief  of  the  pain  arising  therefrom,  originated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Spooner,  of  Montreal ;  and  in  1885  it  was  recommended  to  the  profession  by 
his  brother,  Dr.  S.  Spooner,  of  New  York,  in  an  excellent  popular  treatise 
upon  the  teeth. 
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reduced  to  the  y^  of  a  grain  in  many  cases  when  judiciously  used. 
The  length  of  time  the  preparation  should  be  allowed  to  remain  varies 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing formula  :^- 

R.  Arsenioasacid, gr-j- 

Acetate  of  morphine, gr.  ij. 

Carbolic  acid, gtt.  iij. 

A  very  convenient  form  of  devitalizing  mixture  is  that  known  as 
"  nerve  fibre,"  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  arsenic,  creoeote, 
tannin  and  opium  incorporated  in  the  fibres  of  cotton  or  lint,  which 
is  afterwards  dried  and  cut  up  into  shreds.  Dr.  James  Gordon  has 
suggested  the  following  method  of  devitalizing  pulps,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  less  painful  than  that  heretofore  employed :  After  carefully 
cleansing  the  cavity  saturate  a  very  small  pledget  of  cotton,  held  by 
a  foil  carrier,  with  benzole,  and  then  apply  to  the  cotton  a  little  nerve 
paste,  and  place  the  whole  directly  upon  the  exposed  pulp  and  cover 
it  by  loosely  filling  the  cavity  with  cotton  saturated  with  sandarach 
varnish.  If  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzole  is  employed  to  satu- 
rate the  first  pledget  of  cotton  to  which  the  nerve  paste  is  applied,  the 
preparation  will  better  retain  its  place  in  the  cavity  and  is  less  liable 
to  be  displaced  when  the  retaining  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  with 
sandarach  is  introduced. 

When  arsenious  acid  is  applied  to  temporary  teeth  the  quantity 
employed  should  be  very  minute,  and  many  are  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  safety  of  its  application  to  such  teeth,  as  the  agent  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  very  vascular  structure  and  injure  the  surrounding 
membranes.  Not  unfrequently  cases  are  met  with  where  repeated 
applications  of  the  preparation  fail  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
pulp,  which  is  doubtless  owing,  in  cases  where  the  organ  is  &irly 
exposed,  to  its  inflamed  condition  at  the  time  the  application  is  made, 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  absorbent  action  of  the  arsenic  In 
such  cases  a  preparation  composed  of  tannin  and  creosote  has  proved 
serviceable. 

Arsenic  when  applied  to  a  pulp  excites  inflammation,  and  as  this 
condition  passes  ofi*  the  agent  is  absorbed  and  devitalization  follows. 
Too  great  a  quantity  of  arsenic  will  defeat  the  object,  and  in  many 
cases  its  devitalizing  action  is  prevented  by  the  high  degree  of  inflam- 
mation present,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition before  a  successful  application  of  the  devitalizing  agent  can  be 
made. 

The  time  the  arsenious  acid  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tooth  is 
important,  and  should  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  pulp, 
the  class  of  tooth,  the  structure  of  the  tooth,  the  age  of  the  patient. 
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and  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  agent.  The  time 
Decessary  for  the  action  of  arsenious  acid  varies  from  six  to  twelve 
and  in  some  cases  twenty-four  hours,  when  minute  quantities  are 
employed. 

As  the  degree  of  inflammation  excited  by  the  arsenic  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  agent  employed,  it  is  much  the  safer  and 
better  plan  to  apply  small  quantities  than  an  amount  which  will 
devitalize  the  pulp  by  one  application ;  for  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
danger  of  the  effects  being  carried  to  the  peridental  membrane  through 
the  apical  foramen. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  retain  the  devitalizing  agent  on  frac- 
tured teeth  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  their  pulps.  A 
method  pursued  by  some  is  to  apply  a  minute  quantity  and  cover  it 
with  gutta-percha,  which  is  held  in  position  by  ligatures.  Another 
method  suggested  by  Dr.  Kich  is  to  secure  the  arsenical  preparation 
by  surgeon's  rubber  plaster,  passing  it  around  any  portion  of  the 
crown  which  remains. 

The  late  Dr.  Harwood,  of  Boston,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  arsenious  acid  as  a  devitalizing  agent,  described  his  plan  of 
accomplishing  this  object  by  the  surgical  method,  as  follows : — 

"  I  first  effect  such  an  opening  as  will  enable  me  to  approach  the 
exposed  pulp  in  the  line  of  its  axis,  or  as  nearly  so  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Then,  having  carefully  but  sufficiently  exposed  the 
surface  of  the  pulp,  I  pass  down  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  through  the 
pulp,  a  small  untempered  steel  instrument,  with  a  trocar-shaped  point, 
and  revolving  it  once  or  twice  sever  the  vessels  and  nerve.  This,  as 
any  one  knows  who  is  accustomed  to  inserting  artificial  teeth,  pro- 
duoBB  but  a  slight  and  momentary  pain.  I  then,  by  means  of  minute 
instruments  adapted  to  the  purpose,  endeavor  to  remove  every  portion 
of  the  severed  pulp  and  lining  membrane,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hemor- 
rhage ceases,  dry  and  fill  the  cavity. 

**  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  point  where  the  vessels 
and  nerve  in  question  enter  the  root  the  passage  is  much  smaller  than 
it  is  immediately  within.  This  strait  ^ill  be  easily  recognized  when 
reached,  by  the  touch,  the  instrument  appearing  to  be  arrested  by 
an  obstacle,  and  not  by  being  wedged  in  a  narrow  passage.  Care 
should  be  taken,  I  think,  that  the  instrument  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  strait,  either  by  being  too  small,  or  by  being  revolved 
there  till  it  cuts,  its  way  through.  For  by  wounding  the  parts  without 
the  tooth  and  forcing  particles  of  bone  out  upon  the  parts  external 
to  the  root  the  danger  of  an  unfavorable  result  would  be  greatly 
increased." 

Br.  £.  C.  Kirk  suggests  the  following  devitalizing  mixture,  which 
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he  States  has  given  uniform  satisfaction  as  a  prompt  obtunder  and 
immediate  relief  from  pain : — 

R.  Acid,  arsenic  pulv.,  cocaine  hydrochlorat,        aa       .  gr.  xx. 

Menthol  cryst., gr.  ▼. 

Glycerinei q.  s.        M. 

To  make  a  stiff  paste. 

Dr.  James  Truman  recommends  the  following  devitalizing  mixture 
as  prompt  and  painless :  Take  the  amount  of  arsenic  it  is  proposed  to 
employ  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  iodoform,  and  on  a  glass  slide, 
by  means  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  make  a  paste. 
The  whole  is  carried  to  the  pulp  on  a  piece  of  cotton  the  size  of  a 
pin-head,  in  which  it  is  incorporated,  and  covered  with  a  cap  of  plati- 
num or  of  red  gutta-percha,  and  over  this  a  temporary  filling  of  wax 
or  cotton  saturated  with  sandarach. 

On  the  different  methods  of  destroying  the  nerve  Dr.  J.  H.  Foster 
says  :  "  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  I  have  generally  found  it  utterly 
futile,  to  attempt  to  induce  patients  to  submit  to  the  removal  of  the 
pulp  by  extraction  or  excision  with  instruments  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  vitality  before  the  teeth  can  be  filled. 
To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  patient  by  a  representation  of  the  advan- 
tages in  its  immediate  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment  by  extirpaltonf 
as  contrasted  w^ith  the  more  slow  and  uncertain  practice  by  the  aid 
of  chemical  agents,  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  single  case  of  the  removal  of  the  dental  pulp  by  an  instrument 
— the  gold  being  inserted  into  the  dental  cavity  immediately  after 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  checked — which  has  resulted  in  alveolar 
abscess." 

Dr.  Foster,  however,  generally  employed  arsenious  acid  with  mor- 
phine, one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter,  applied  on  a 
small  pellet  moistened  with  creosote.  After  applying  this  directly 
over  the  pulp,  he  covered  it  with  a  cap  to  avoid  pressure ;  then 
filled  the  external  cavity  with  some  soft  material  which  will  exclude 
moisture.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  he  enlarged  the  den- 
tal cavity,  removing  its  contents  to  the  apex  of  the  root ;  then, 
after  waiting  another  forty-eight  hours,  he  proceeded  to  fill  the 
canal,  leaving  the  cavity  in  the  crown  to  be  filled  at  a  subsequent 
sitting. 

In  performing  this  operation  on  molar  teeth,  where  there  is  a  prob- 
able chance  of  a  favorable  issue  and  the  preservation  of  these  teeth 
is  particularly  called  for,  he  thought  it  important  that  the  excavation 
should  be  done  at  intervals,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  irritation  at  each 
sitting  as  possible,  and  that  the  filling  of  the  different  cavities  in  the 
tooth  be  also  proceeded  with  in  like  manner. 
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Dr.  Maynard  was  the  first  to  perfect  the  method  of  using  arsenious 
acid  as  a  devitalizing  agent,  and  many  years  ago  he  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan :  Expose  the  pulp  as  much  as  possible,  apply  the  arsenic, 
and  cap  the  orifice  with  a  cup-shaped  plate  of  lead,  the  convex  side 
outward.  Keep  this  cap  carefully  in  place  and  fill  the  cavity  over  it 
with  cotton,  into  which  white  wax  has  been  worked,  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  shut  in  and  compress  any  air  which  might  press  upon  the  pulp. 
This  packing  will  keep  the  arsenical  preparation  perfectly  dry  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  longer. 

After  removing  this  packing  and  the  preparation,  he  proceeds  to 
remove  the  pulp.  Instead  of  attempting  to  do  this  at  once,  he  begins 
by  cutting  on  every  side  of  the  orifice,  so  much  enlarging  it  as  to  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  pulp  without  pressing  the  contents  of  the  cavity 
upward. 

His  probes  were  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  especially  those  for 
extirpating  the  pulp.  Some  of  them  were  made  from  the  main-spring 
of  a  watch,  by  filing  or  grinding  them  sufficiently  narrow  to  enter  the 
smallest  space  which  he  wishes  to  probe.  In  this  way  he  secured  the 
most  perfect  spring  temper^  a  point  not  easily  attained  in  so  frail  an 
instrument  as  a  probe  adapted  to  this  purpose.  These  probes  were 
bearded  by  cutting  them  with  a  sharp  knife — the  beard  pointing  back- 
ward. With  different  sizes  of  these  and  other  probes,  and  by  enlarg- 
ing the  cavity  from  time  to  time,  he  removed  the  pulp  to  the  extremity 
of  the  root. 

In  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  the  late  Prof  C.  A. 
Harris  employed  both  mechanical  and  chemical  agents.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  occasionally  extir- 
pating the  pulp  to  the  extremity  of  the  root  by  introducing  a  very 
small  un tempered  instrument,  with  spear-shaped  point,  though  not  at 
first  with  the  view  of  afterward  filling  the  pulp  cavity.  He  had 
also  used  the  actual  cautery  and  arsenious  acid.  To  the  last-named 
agent,  as  used  by  most  dentists  for  destroying  the  vitality  of  teeth, 
he  was  at  one  time  strongly  opposed,  and  believed  a  vast  amount  of 
injury  was  produced  by  it;  but  he  afterward  concluded  that  with 
proper  care  and  judicious  after-treatment  it  might  be  used  with 
safety  and,  in  most  cases,  with  advantage.  He  employed  it  for  de- 
stroying the  vitality  of  the  pulps  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth* 
and  occasionally  applied  it  to  the  incisors  and  cuspids.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  when  he  wished  to  diestroy  the  pulp  of  one  of  the  last- 
named  teeth  he  extirpated  it  by  thrusting  a  small  instrument  up  the 
pulp-cavity  to  the  extremity  of  the  root.  When  he  used  arsenic  he 
applied  about  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part  of  a  grain  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  morphine,  placing    it    on  a  small  piece  of  raw  cotton 
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moistened  with  creosote  or  spirits  of  camphor,  and  sealed  up  the  cavity 
with  white  or  yellow  wax.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  hours 
he  removed  the  wax  and  arsenic,  and  afterward  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth.  If  the  portion  in  the  root  was  still  sensitive  he  applied  it  a 
second  time;  but  he  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  There  is 
comparatively  little  objection  to  the  use  of  arsenious  acid  provided 
it  is  judiciously  and  carefully  employed  and  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  gums,  as  it  is  the  only  agent  that  will  destroy 
the  pulp  effectively  and  with  the  least  pain  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

Such  agents  as  nitric  acid  and  carbolic  acid  are  also  employed  to 
destroy  pulps ;  the  method  being  first  to  apply  the  carbolic  acid  to 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp,  and  then  the  nitric  acid  on  a  small 
disk  of  card-board  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  orifice  of  exposure 
and  retained  for  half  a  minute.  Afler  this  is  removed  a  second 
application  of  the  carbolic  acid  is  made  and  the  pulp  removed  from 
the  cavity  by  means  of  a  barbed  broach.  Some  employ  a  fine  splinter 
of  wood  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  which  is  thrust  into  the  previously 
obtunded  pulp.  Repeated  applications  of  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of 
zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  caustic  potash  are  also  preferred  by  some  to 
arsenious  acid  for  devitalizing  agents.  A  piece  of  hard  elastic  wood, 
shaped  to  conform  to  the  pulp-canal,  and  suddenly  forced  up  on  the 
pulp  by  the  blow  of  a  condensing  hand-mallet,  is  recommended  by 
some  as  being  almost  painless. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SENSITIVENESS   OF    DENTINE. 

While  inflammation  of  the  soft  tissues  exhibits  such  symptoms 
as  pain,  redness,  heat  and  swelling,  the  dentine  of  a  tooth  in  a 
similar  pathological  condition  does  not  indicate  all  such  manifesta- 
tions; for,  owing  to  its  peculiar  structure,  there  is  no  redness,  on 
account  of  a  want  of  red  globules,  nor  swelling,  on  account  of  the 
density.  There  is,  however,  exalted  sensibility,  and  to  such  a  con- 
dition the  term  inflammation  has  been  applied.  Inflammation  of 
the  dentine  is  due  to  exposure  of  this  structure  consequent  upon 
the  breaking  down  of  the  enamel  or  protective  covering,  and  its 
degree  will  depend  upon  the  organic  structure  of  the  teeth,  suscep- 
tibility to  irritation,  and  the  nature  of  the  irritating  agents.  Teeth 
that  are  very  vascular  and  highly  organized  are  often  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  irritating  substances,  and   such  a  state  of 
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exalted    sensibilitj  may  at   times   be   occafiioned   by  disturbaoce  of 
other  and  remote  organs,  such  as  the  uterus,  for  example. 

The  direct  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  dentine  is  irritation  of 
the  flbrillse,  which  occupy  the  dentinal  tubuli  and  are  processes 
from  the  odontoblasts,  and  proceed  through  these  tubules  to  the 
periphery  of  the  dentine,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  beyond  this  struc- 
ture. The  odontoblasts  are  arranged  in  a  layer  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  pulp,  and  slight  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  fibrillse,  which 
proceed  from  these  cells,  results  in  'the  formation  of  secondary 
deposits  of  dentine. 

The  greatest  sensitiveness  is  generally  found  where  the  union  of  the 
dentine  with  the  enamel  occurs,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  point  the 
nerve  fibres  terminate,  and  which  accounts  for  the  greater  sensitive- 
ness of  dental  caries  in  its  incipient  stage. 

A  tooth  is  sometimes  exceedingly  sensitive  when  the  pulp  is  not 
exposed ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  need  not  deter  the  oper- 
ator from  removing  the  decayed  part  and  filling  the  cavity,  for  the 
inflammation  of  the  dentine  may  be  confined  to  a  thin  lamina 
directly  beneath  the  carious  matter,  and  the  only  inconvenience  it 
will  occasion  the  patient  will  be  a  little  suffering  during  the  operation, 
and  slight  momentary  pain  for  a  few  days,  whenever  anything  hot  or 
cold  18  taken  into  the  mouth.  But  when  the  sensibility  is  so  great 
that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part,  as  oc- 
casionally occurs,  it  may  be  allayed  by  the  application  of  chloride  of 
zinc  to  the  cavity  pf  the  tooth  for  from  three  to  six  minutes.  When 
this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth,  on  account  of  its  active 
escharotic  properties. 

For  the  destruction  merely  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  solid 
structures  of  a  tooth,  chloride  of  zinc,  according  to  the  author's  ex- 
perience, although  somewhat  less  certain  in  its  effects,  is  superior 
to  any  preparation  dependent  for  its  active  properties  upon  the 
presence  of  arsenic  With  this  agent  it  rarely  happens  that  more 
than  five  minutes  are  required  to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  Although 
a  powerful  escharotic,  it  does  not,  as  all  arsenical  preparations 
are  liable  to  do,  produce  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth.  It  is  thought,  however,  in  some  cases  to  modify  the  texture 
of  the  dentine ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  practitioners,  so  much 
so  as  to  render  it  more  easily  acted  upon  by  decaying  agencies. 
When  first  applied  it  excites  a  sensation  of  heat,  followed  by  burning 
pain;  but  these  soon  subside,  and  on  removing  it  from  the  tooth 
the  parts  of  the  cavity  with  which  it  was  in  contact  will,  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases,  be  found  totally  insensible  to  the  touch  of  an 
instrument. 
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The  chloride  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  cavity  of  a  sensitive 
tooth,  without  being  combined  with  any  other  substance,  on  a  little 
raw  cotton  or  lint ;  or  it  may  be  made  into  a  paste  by  mixing  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  flour,  the  moisture  which  it  absorbs  from 
the  atmosphere  being  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  paste ;  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in  an 
impalpable  powder  and  then  applied  to  the  tooth.  But  before  this 
is  done  as  much  of  the  decomposed  dentine  as  possible  should  be 
removed,  and  the  application  should  be  held  firmly  in  contact  with 
the  part  of  the  cavity  on  which  it  is  intended  to  act.  A  single  appli- 
cation will  generally  suffice  to  destroy  the  sensibility  to  a  sufficient 
depth  as  will  enable  the  operator  to  remove  any  remaining  portions 
of  decayed  dentine  without  pain  ;  but  repeated  applications  are  some- 
times necessary. 

The  fortieth  or  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied, and  allowed  to  remain  from  one  to  three  hours ;  but  there  is 
great  danger  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  pulp  by  the  use  of  this 
agent,  even  though  it  be  permitted  to  remain  for  only  a  short  time  ; 
hence  its  use  is  not  recommended.  Tannin  or  tannic  acid  in  alcoholic 
solution,  or  in  creosote  and  glycerin,  are  valuable  applications  for  this 
pathological  condition  of  the  dentine.  Nitrate  of  silver,  chromic 
acid,  and  the  terchloride  of  gold  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose — 
the  nitrate  being  applied  in  either  a  solid  form  or  in  a  concentrated 
solution  ;  and  while  it  affects  the  dentine  to  a  greater  depth  than 
either  the  tannic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  yet  its  action  is  not  so  pain- 
ful as  the  latter. 

Creosote  and  carbolic  acid  are  extensively  used  for  this  condition  of 
dentine,  and  are  among  the  safest  of  these  agents. 

Chloroform  applied  to  the  cavity  on  a  small  piece  of  cotton  will 
often  give  a  temporary  insensibility,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  quite 
harmless ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic,  or  cobalt 
— the  first  sometimes  acting  injuriously  upon  the  dentine,  the  two 
latter  upon  the  dental  pulp. 

A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  aconite,  equal  parts,  is  also  recom- 
mended ;  also,  carvacrol,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  cedar,  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus, glycerine  and  tannin,  creosote  and  tannin,  camphor  and  chloral 
solution,  camphorized  ether,  oxide  of  calcium  (this  latter,  however, 
causes  considerable  pain  when  first  applied),  carbonate  of  sodium, 
menthol,  thymol,  the  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine, 
carbonate  of  potash,  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  morphine  and  gum 
camphor,  ethylate  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  potash  and  glycerine, 
equal  parts  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid  and  caustic  potash,  made 
by  mixing  into   a  crystalline  paste   and    known  as  the  ''Robinson 
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Remedy,"  and  the  iDsertioD  of  temporary  fillinga  composed  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc  or  oxyphospbat«  of  zinc,  or  Hill's  stopping. 

An  efficieDt  means  for  the  application  of  heat  as  an  obtunder  of 
sensitive  dentine  is  the   "  Den  to-Electric   Cautery,"  represented  in 
Fig.  126.     The  looped-wire  of  this  instrument  is  rapidly 
passed  across  the  sensitive  sur&ce,  and  obtunds  it  to  such      Fio.  126. 
a  degree  as  to  produce  an  immunity  from  suffering  of 
considerable  duration. 

In  tbe  instrument  a  platinum  loop.  A,  is  held  by  set- 
screws,  B,  in  contact  with  metal  conductors  which  pass 
through  a  hard-rubber  handle.  The  battery  wires  are 
coupled  to  tbe  two  terminals,  C.  The  appliance  is  held 
ia  the  hand  somewhat  In  the  same  manner  as  a  pen  or 
pencil  in  writing,  and  the  circuit  is  closed  by  pressing 
upon  the  spriag,  D,  with  the  forefinger,  when  the  resist- 
ance of  the  loop  causes  it  to  become  heated.  The  pla- 
tinum loop  when  destroyed  is  readily  and  inexpensively 
replaced. 

A  sale  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  slight  cases 
is  to  have  the  excavators  and  burrs  very  sharp  and 
well  tempered,  and  to  cut  firmly  and  decidedly  (for  the 
scraping  of  a  dull  instniment  is  quite  as  painful  as  the 
cut  of  a  sharp  one),  making  cuts  "  which  sweep  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cavity,"  or  in  adirection  from  the  pulp 
chamber. 

Friction,  by  means  of  a  burnbher,  is  also  recommended 
as  being  effectual  where  the  position  of  tbe  sensitive  sur- 
&ce  will  permit  of  its  use. 

When  painful  escharotics  iire  employed,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  dentinal  surface  should  first  be  obtunded  by 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  or 
other  local  aniestbetic. 

Having  noticed  the  agents  usually  employed  for  de- 
stroying morbid  or  hyper- sensibility  in  dentine,  we  will 
proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  non-conductors  against 
thermal  influences  that  have  been  used  for  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  object.  Among  the  substances 
which  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose  are  asbegtos, 
yvUapercha,  cork,  oiled  silk;  also  such  filling  materials  as 
HilFe  stopping,  the  oxychloride  and  oxyphosphate  of  zinc. 

Asbestos,  as  a  non-conductor  of  caloric,  certainly  possesses  every 
desirable  property,  and  is  as  indestructible  in  a  tooth  as  gold.     When 
u«ed  for  this  purpose  the  purest  variety  should  be  selected.      A  small 
21 
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pellet  made  from  the  filaments  of  this  mineral,  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity  previously  to  filling,  will  effectually  prevent  irritation  of 
the  pulp  from  impressions  of  heat  and  cold.  The  cavity,  however, 
should  be  first  properly  prepared,  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  made 
perfectly  dry.  The  asbestos  may  occupy  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  after  the  filling  has  been  introduced  and 
consolidated. 

A  thin  layer  of  gutta  percha  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
previously  to  introducing  the  gold,  is  as  effectual  in  preventing  the 
transmission  of  impressions  of  heat  and  cold  as  asbestos,  and  can  be 
more  conveniently  applied.  There  is,  however,  a  preparation  of  it, 
known  as  "  Hill's  stopping,"  which  is  better  than  the  simple  article 
for  a  temporary  tilling. 

Cork  is  an  equally  good  non-conductor  of  caloric,  but  some  object 
to  its  use  on  account  of  its  being  more  destructible  than  asbestos  or 
gutta  percha ;  but  cut  off,  as  it  necessarily  would  be  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  beneath  the  filling,  its  liability  to  undergo  any  change 
would  seem  to  be  rendered  wholly  impossible.  But  it  is  of  a  more 
porous  nature  than  gutta  percha,  and  cannot  be  adapted  as  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  There  is  also  danger,  in 
introducing  the  filling,  of  forcing  some  portions  of  the  gold  through 
it,  unless  a  very  thick  piece  be  used.  'Oiled  silk  has  also  been  use4  in 
some  cases  very  successfully,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a  non-conductor  as 
either  of  the  afore -mentioned  agents. 

The  filling  materials  known  as  oxychloride  of  zinc  and  oxyphosphate 
of  zinc  often  prove  effectual  in  preparing  a  sensitive  cavity  for  a  more 
durable  metallic  filling.  For  the  method  of  applying  these  agents, 
and  also  Hill's  stoppiug,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
"  Materials  Employed  for  Filling  Teeth." 

Should  it,  however,  be  necessary  to  fill  the  cavity  with  a  more  per- 
manent material,  such  as  metal,  and  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  a 
portion  of  the  dentine,  this  may  be  protected  by  a  layer  of  the  non- 
conducting material  and  the  metal  introduced  over  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PERIODONTITIS. 


Periodontitis,  pericementitis,  dental  periostitis,  peridentitis,  as 
the  affection  is  variously  named,  denotes  inflammation  of  the  in- 
vesting or  peridental  membrane  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  a  tissue 
highly  vascular   and  very  susceptible  to   inflammatory  conditions, 
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and  may,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  be  regarded  as  a  premonitory 
stage  of  alveolar  abscess,  as  it  rarely  occurs  before  the  pulp  has  been 
deprived  of  its  vitality. 

Although  the  death  of  the  pulp  generally  precedes  the  inflammation 
of  the  peridental  membrane,  which  usually  originates  in  the  apical 
space,  yet  this  inflammation  may  arise  before  devitalization  takes 
place;  but  in  such  cases  the  pulp  is  involved  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
recovery  is  impossible.  The  peridental  membrane  is  confined  between 
the  walls  of  the  alveolar  cavity  and  the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  as  a 
consequence  is  incapable  of  expansion  when  its  vessels  are  engorged 
with  blood,  and,  endowed  with  a  large  supply  of  nerves,  which  render 
the  membrane  very  sensitive  even  in  a  normal  condition,  it  becomes 
excruciatingly  painful  when  inflamed. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  a  tooth  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
the  acute  form  being  generally  due  to  direct  local  irritation  and  the 
chronic  form  to  systemic  influences.  Each  variety  is  modified  in  its 
character  by  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health  and  by  the  causes 
coDcemed  in  its  production.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  acute 
variety  are  a  slight  sensation  of  uneasiness  and  tension,  a  feeling  of 
fullness  about  the  afiected  part,  and  a  desire  to  press  the  teeth  together. 
Pressure  appears  to  afibrd  temporary  relief,  but  the  uneasy  feeling 
returns  on  the  pressure  being  withdrawn. 

The  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  a  dull,  heavy,  and  continuous 
pain,  and  the  afiected  tooth  appears  to  be  longer  than  the  adjoining 
ones,  and  is  really  so,  owing  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  root.  Occlusion  of  the  teeth  gives  rise  to  severe 
pain,  and  there  is  an  inclination  to  keep  the  jaws  apart.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  gums  at  this  stage  of  the  affection  also  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  disease  in  the  investing  membrane ;  they  become  very  tender 
and  swollen,  and  change  from  a  pale  rose  color  to  a  deep  red  or  purple 
opposite  the  root  of  the  afiected  tooth. 

At  first  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  free  margins,  but  soon  it 
becomes  more  general,  until  the  whole  of  the  gum  about  the  root  of 
the  tooth  is  involved.  Although  the  pain  increases  in. severity,  it  yet 
preserves  the  same  character,  and  even  when  not  continuous,  it  seldom 
ceases  for  any  great  length  of  time.  At  length  suppuration  occurs, 
and  we  have  the  condition  known  as  alveolar  abscess,  this  process 
sometimes  extending  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  periosteum,  causing 
the  entire  death  of  the  tooth,  and  often  followed  by  erosion  of  the  root 
and  necrosis  of  the  alveolus.  When  favored  by  a  cachectic  habit  of 
body,  it  often  extends  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  sup- 
puration and  necrosis.  The  following  case  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
severity  it  occasionally  assumes  : — 
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In  1840  a,  poor  girl,  aged  fourteen,  vas  brought  to  th«  author. 
About  three  months  before  she  had  been  taken  to  a  barber  tooth- 
drawer  for  the  piirpoae  of  haviag  the  first  left  inferior  molar  ex- 
tract«d.  The  crown  was  broken  off,  the  rooU  left  in  the  socket.  In- 
flammatioD  supervened.  This  soon  extended  to  the  perioeteum  of 
the  entire  bone  from  the  second  bicuspid  to  the  coronoid  process ; 
„  as  it  was  permitted  to  run  its 

course  uniuterruptedly,  it  ter- 
)  minated  in  necrosis  and  exfoli- 
ation of  all  this  portion  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  127),  the  anterior 
extremity  of  which,  when  first 
seen  by  the  author,  had  passed 
through  the  integuments  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  and 
protruded  externally.  A  few 
days  after  it  was  removed  without  difficulty. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane  having  terminated 
in  suppuration,  sometimes,  instead  of  But»idiDg  altogether,  degenerates 
into  a  chronic  form,  and  when  favored  by  some  constitutional  vice,  as 
the  scorbutic,  venereal,  or  scrofulous,  it  often  gives  rise  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  socket  and  loss  of  the  tooth. 

The  acute  form  of  periodontitis  is  readily  diagnosed  by  the  pain 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  affected  tooth,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
such  disesses  of  the  dental  pulp  as  irritation  and  inflammation  or 
pulpitis.  Besides,  the  pain  of  periodontitis  can  always  be  definitely 
located,  whereas  in  pulpitis  its  exact  location  is  often  doubtful ;  again, 
the  dental  pulp  is  influenced  by  thermal  changes  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  very  greatly  increase  its  sensibility  when  diseased,  whereas,  the 
peridental  membrane  is  not  so  influenced,  and  its  seueitivenesa  is  not 
increased  to  any  marked  degree  by  thermal  changes,  except  when  the 
pulp-cavity  contains  gas,  which  expands  from  heat  and  induces  pressure 
on  the  tissues  beyond  the  apical  foramen. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  the  active  form  of  the  disease,  but  it  may  assume  the  chronic 
form  at  the  commencement.  In  this  case  it  is  complicated  with  tume- 
faction of  the  gums  and  discharge  of  puriform  matter  from  between 
their  edges  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Chronic  periodontitis  is  but  a 
modified  form  of  the  acute,  and  is  manifested  by  soreness  of  a  tooth, 
which  may  either  be  so  slight  as  to  occasion  very  little  annoyance,  or 
be  very  considerable,  with  apparent  congestion  of  the  gum  al>out  the 
tooth,  and  sensitiveness  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  the  oi^an  is 
pressed  upon. 
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After  the  loss  of  vitality  in  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  the  peridental 
membrane  is  very  susceptible  to  inflammation,  owing  to  the  irritation 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  also  to  the  weakened  condition  of  this 
membrane,  and  its  increased  function  in  supplying  the  cementum  and 
dentine  with  nourishment. 

CAUSES. 

Periodontitis,  in  most  instances,  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  either  from  direct  exposure  or  the  presence  of 
an  irritating  substance,  such  as  the  remains  of  a  dead  or  decompo- 
sing palp,  salivary  calculus,  the  free  use  of  arsenious  acid,  the  in- 
judicious use  of  agents  employed  for  obtunding  the  sensitiveness  of 
dentine,  the  action  of  mercurial  remedies,  etc.  It  may  also  result 
from  the  loss  of  an  antagonizing  tooth,  violence,  proximity  of  a 
metallic  filling  to  the  pulp,  overhanging  portions  of  a  filling,  and 
the  presence  of  caries  beyond  the  margin  of  the  gum.  Besides  the 
local  causes  enumerated,  there  are  also  constitutional  causes,  such 
as  a  syphilitic  taint  through  an  infiltration  of  lymph  and  serum 
into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the  root  of  the  tooth  or  al- 
veolar walls,  of  the  socket;  also  rheumatism,  especially  in  those  who 
have  been  subjected  to  an  excess  of  mercury,  and  scrofula,  which 
produces  a  form  of  periostitis  common  to  children.  This  affection 
may  also  extend  from  the  periosteum  of  one  tooth  to  that  of  adjoin- 
ing teeth. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  periodontitis  will  depend  upon  the  causes  pro- 
ducing and  influencing  the  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the  general 
system.  The  first  thing  to  be»  attended  to  is  the  removal  of  all  irri- 
tants from  the  pulp-cavity,  such  as  a  decomposing  pulp,  after  which 
the  congestion  of  the  afiected  part  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  such 
agents  as  produce  counter-irritation,  or  by  depletion. 

When  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  inflamed  it  should  receive  imme- 
diate attention,  and  if  the  pulp  is  dead,  all  the  debris  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  pulp-cavity  by  means  of  nerve  instruments,  and 
syringing  with  tepid  water.  All  deposits  of  calculus  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  teeth,  and  also  all  dead  teeth  and  roots  which  are 
useless  and  cause  irritation.  The  pulp-cavity  should  then  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  by  iodoform,  eucalyptus,  iodine,  carbolic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  or  sanitas,  etc.  After  the  application  of  the  disinfect- 
ing agent,  the  pulp-cavity  should  be  loosely  filled  with  cotton  satu- 
rated with  an  antiseptic  agent,  but  sufiSciently  close  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  fluids.    If  a  secretion  of  pus  is  present  the  application 
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may  be  frequently  changed,  and  thus  prevent  the  pressure  of  the 
secretion  from  causing  pain.  In  severe  cases  where  the  above  treat- 
ment does  not  prove  effectual,  counter-irritation  may  be  resorted  to ; 
the  gums  may  be  scarified,  or  such  agents  be  applied  as  iodine  and 
creosote,  tincture  of  capsicum,  and  tincture  of  iodine.  An  ezcelleDt 
application  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  officinal  tincture  of 
iodine  and  tincture  of  aconite  root  applied  to  the  gum  two  or  three 
times  daily,  in  the  acute  form  of  the  affection.  Previous  to  the  appli- 
cation, the  gum  should  be  dried,  and  afterwards  the  cheek  kept  from 
coming  in  contact  with  it  until  a  metallic  pellicle  is  formed.  Cantha- 
ridal  collodion  is  also  an  excellent  counter-irritant,  and  is  applied  to 
the  gum,  after  the  surface  is  dried  with  a  napkin,  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  taking  care  to  protect  the  lip,  and  to  prevent  mois- 
ture from  interfering  before  the  ether  in  the  preparation  evaporates 
and  an  artificial  cuticle  is  formed.  Within  a  few  hours  blistering 
results,  and  the  periostitis  is  effectually  relieved.  Another  method  of 
producing  counter-irritation  is  to  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  gum 
over  the  affected  root,  and  to  introduce  into  this  a  small  pellet  of 
cotton  or  lint  saturated  with  creosote  or  carbolic  acid,  which  is 
retained  for  from  one  to  five  days,  the  time  depending  upon  the  per- 
sistence of  the  inflammation,  taking  the  precaution  to  change  the 
dressing  every  day.  The  application  of  a  solution  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  aconite,  tincture  of  opium,  and  chloroform,  is 
often  very  serviceable ;  also  a  small  linen  bag  containing  capsicum, 
one  side  of  the  bag  being  covered  with  leather,  to  protect  the  cheek. 
Lead-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidrachms 
of  laudanum,  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  agent  before 
named,  has  also  been  successfully  used.  Depletion  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  gum  lancet,  or  by  the  use  of  leeches  or 
cups. 

Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  have  also  been  resorted  to  for 
the  relief  of  the  intense  pain  of  this  affection,  such  as  a  solution  of 
morphine  or  tincture  of  opium,  some  ten  to  twenty  drops  being  in- 
jected with  a  suitable  syringe  beneath  the  mucous  membrane ;  also, 
with  good  effect,  the  application  of  rhigolene  or  ether  spray  until  the 
gum  about  the  affected  tooth  is  blanched.  Ajb  a  topical  application, 
rhigolene  has  been  recommended,  applied  to  the  gum  on  a  pellet  of 
cotton  after  free  scarification. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  also  serviceable,  such  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  saline  cathartics.  Bromide  of  potassium  in  a  dose  of 
twenty-five  grains,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  bromide  combined 
with  ^ve  drops  of  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  and  repeated 
every  four  hours,  will  often  prove  serviceable  in  incipient  alveolar 
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periostitis.  A  preparation  known  as  mercurius  viviu,  the  third  deci- 
mal trituration,  given  in  small  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  has 
been  recommended  by  Prof.  Chase,  and  used  successfully  by  others 
in  relieving  acute  periostitis.  During  the  treatment  a  cap  of  gutta- 
percha, moulded  to  the  crowns  of  one  or  two  teeth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  jaw,  will  protect  the  affected  tooth  from  any  irritation 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  occlusion  of  the  opposing  ones,  and  thus 
&cilitate  the  restoration.  For  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  variety 
of  periodontitis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Chronic  Inflammation  and 
Tumefaction  of  the  Gums." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ALVEOLAR   ABSCESS. 


An  alveolar  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  a  sac  attached  to  and 
closely  embracing  the  root  of  a  tooth,  and  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues  of  the  apical  space,  where  its  inception  invari- 
ably occurs.  The  peridental  membrane  having  become  the  seat  of 
acute  inflammation,  plastic  lymph  is  eflused  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root  This  is  condensed  into  a  sac  or  cyst,  which  closely  embraces 
the  root  near  its  apex,  the  walls  of  lymph  become  vascular,  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  secretion  and  absorption,  and  as  suppuration 
takes  place,  pus  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  sac.  The  inflam- 
mation in  the  meantime  having  extended  to  the  gums  and  neighbor- 
ing parts,  they  swell  and  become  painful,  and  as  the  pus  accumulates 
in  the  sac,  it  distends  and  presses  upon  the  surrounding  walls  of  the 
alveolus,  which,  by  a  chemico-vital  process,  are  gradually  broken 
down.  By  absorption,  through  pressure,  an  opening  is  ultimately 
made  through  one  side  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  when  the  pus,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  investing  soft  structures,  presses  upon  them  and 
canses  their  absorption  also,  or  it  may  follow  the  side  of  the  root  to  the 
margin  of  the  gum,  and  thus  outlets  are  eflected  for  the  escape  of  the 
accumulated  matter. 

lo  some  cases  the  pus  may  separate  the  periosteum  from  the  bone 
of  the  alveolar  cavity  and  form  a  receptacle  for  itself  between  the 
membrane  and  alveolar  wall,  and  if  not  promptly  discharged  may 
cause  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

The  pus  of  an  alveolar  abscess,  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  usually 
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finds  an  exit  through  the  root  canal  of  the  tooth,  especially  when  the 
abscess  is  formed  upon  the  apex  of  the  root,  owing  to  the  large  siase  of 
the  foramen  of  a  deciduous  tooth.  In  adult  persons  the  escape  of  the 
pus  generally  takes  place  through  the  alveolar  wall  and  the  soft  tissues 
opposite  the  root  of  the  affected  tooth. 

The  secretion  of  an  alveolar  abscess,  especially  when  an  inferior 
molar  is  affected,  may  find  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  cheek  or  neck, 
and  considerable  deformity  be  caused  from  the  cicatrix  resulting. 
In  some  cases  the  sinus  of  an  abscess  may  invade  the  duct  of  a 
salivary  gland,  and  necessitate  the  operation  for  salivary  fistula, 
before  a  cure  can  be  effected ;  but  the  secretion  may  escape  from  a 
more  remote  point.  It  may  make  for  itself  an  opening  through  the 
cheek  or  through  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  be  discharged  exter- 
nally ;  or  it  may  pass  up  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  through  the 
nasal  plate  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or  form  a  passage  between  the 
two  plates  of  the  bone,  and  escape  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

The  formation  of  abscess  in  the  alveolus  of  an  inferior  dens  sapi- 
entise  is  sometimes  at^nded  with  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
tonsils  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  neck.  The  author  has 
known  trismus  to  result  from  this  cause. 

The  pain  attending  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess  is  deep-seated, 
throbbing,  and  oflen  so  excruciating  as  to  be  almost  insupportable. 
But  as  soon  as  suppuration  takes  place,  it  loses  its  severity,  and  with 
the  escape  of  the  pus  nearly  or  altogether  ceases ;  but  the  tooth,  from 
the  thickened  condition  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum,  particularly 
at  the  apex  of  the  root,  often  remains  sore  and  sensitive  to  the  touch 
for  several  days.  The  energies  of  the  disease,  however,  having  been 
expended,  the  secretion  of  the  pus  in  the  majority  of  cases  wholly 
ceases,  and  the  opening  in  the  gums  closes.  From  the  increased  sus- 
ceptibility in  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  to  morbid  impressions, 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  tooth  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  vitality,  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  is  liable  to  take  place, 
when  pus  will  be  again  formed  and  the  passage  for  its  escape 
re-established.  But  the  pain  attending  any  subsequent  attack  is  sel- 
dom so  severe  as  in  the  first  instance. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  inflammation,  instead 
of  subsiding  altogether,  degenerates  into  a  chronic  form.  In  this  case, 
the  sac  at  the  extremity  of  the  root  continues  to  secrete  pus,  though 
the  quantity  is  usually  small,  and  the  openin  in  the  gums  remains 
unclosed. 

Persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  are  very  liable  to  this  affection, 
which,  in  these  cases,  very  soon  assume  a  chronic  form. 
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In  the  eztrsction  of  a  tooth  which  has  given  rise  to  the  formatioD 
of  abecesa,  the  aac  ia  often  brought  awaj  with  it.    Two  teeth  in  which 
this  had    happened,  taken  from  the  upper  jaw — 
one  a  cuspid    and  the   other   a  first   molar — are     ^'"^^28.  Fio.  129. 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cuts  (Figs.  128 
and  129).      In  the  case  of  the  molar  the  sac  is 
attached  to  the  palatine  root.     Both  of  these  teeth 
were  extracted  previously  to  the  formation  of  an 
external  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  matter. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sac  is 
attached  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  yet  it  is   not 
unusual  for  the  point  of  attachment  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  root,  as  in  the  case  of  the  auperior  front  teeth  and  bicus- 
pids, or  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  roots,  in  the  case  of  the  molars,  for 
ezaniple.     When  the  sac  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  the  root  of  a 
superior  front  tooth,  it  is  generally  upon  the  labial  sur&ce,  and  when 
it  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  root  of  a  molar  tooth  the  palatine 
root  is  the  one  generally  affected.    The  temporary  teeth  are  much 
more  liable   to    this    disease  than   the   permanent  teeth,   and   the 
superior  incisors    more    susceptible    than  the  inferior  teeth  of  the 
same  class. 

But  the  treatment  of  inferior  teeth  affected  with  abscess,  especially 
the  bicuspids  and  molars,  is  ofteo  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
superior,  on  account  of  the  gravitation  of  the  pus  and  the  impossi- 
bility in  many  cases  of  making  an  opening  through  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess so  low  as  the  extremity  of  the  root,  owing  to  the  muscular  attach- 
ment being  so  high  on  the  ridge. 

The  character  of  the  secretion  differs  considerably  io  different 
cases;  tostead  of  the  yellowish-white  appearance  that  pure  or  laud- 
able pus  presents,  and  which  may  be  present  in  some  cases  of  alveolar 
abscess  in  good  constitutions,  a  highly  vitiated,  acrid  fluid,  with  either 
a  diminished  supply  of  pus  corpuscles  or  an  entire  absence  of  such 
corpuscles,  usually  distinguishes  the  secretion,  which  sometimes  becomes 
very  irritating  in  its  effect  upon  living  tissue.  The  systemic  condition 
of  the  patient  modifies  the  character  of  the  secretion,  as  also  does  the 
nature  of  the  local  irritants. 

The  time  required  for  the  formation  of  alveolar  abscess  varies  from 
three  to  ten  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. But  a  collection  of  pus  may  be  detected  by  fluctuation  under 
the  finger,  if  applied  to  the  tumefied  gum  one  or  two  days  before  an 
external  opening  is  spontaneously  formed  for  its  escape. 

The  uze  of  the  cavity  formed  by  an  alveolar  abscess  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  parts 
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involved.  lu  some  cases  it  is  quite  small  and  confined  to  the  point 
of  irritation,  wliile  in  others  it  may  be  very  extensive.  Very  severe 
pain  accompanies  this  affection  when  the  abscess  is  rapidly  formed, 
owing  to  the  distention  occasioned  and  the  inability  of  the  secreting 
pus  to  escape.  As  soon  as  an  opening  is  effected,  however,  the  ten- 
sion is  relieved  and  the  pain  subsides.  A  great  susceptibility  to 
alveolar  abscess  exists  in  case  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and 
after  a  time  it  may  assume  a  chronic  character,  when  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  the  pus  is  continuous.  Although  the  pain  may 
not  be  more  than  a  slight  uneasiness,  the  acute  form  is  productive 
of  intense  pain.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation  affecting  neighboring  tissues,  depending  upon  the 
activity  of  the  irritants  present,^  as  in  some  cases  of  alveolar  abscess 
the  inflammation  of  adjacent  parts  may  be  very  limited,  while  in 
others  it  may  be  very  extensive. 

The  inflammation  and  pain  attending  the  formation  of  abscess  in 
the  alveolar  cavity  of  a  tooth  often  gives  rise  to  general  febrile 
ymptoms,  headache  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  In  the  acute 
form  of  this  disease  the  pain  is  intense,  while  in  the  chronic  form, 
where  the  pus  is  constantly  secreting  and  discharging,  the  sensation 
experienced  is  soreness  and  an  uneasy  feeling,  with  slight  pain  upon 
a  change  of  temperature. 

Chronic  alveolar  abscess  generally  follows  the  acute  form,  and 
results  from  a  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  into  others  less  pain- 
ful, but  more  persistent.  The  chronic  form  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  fistulous  opening  which,  in  its  position  and  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  presents  quite  a  variety  of  forms.  The  fistulous  opening  is 
usually,  however,  upon  the  gum  over  the  root  of  the  affected  tooth  ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  fistulous  opening  may  close  and  the  secretion 
from  the  abscess  appear  at  a  different  point  some  distance  from  the 
original  one.  In  other  cases  a  chronic  abscess  may  again  assume 
acute  symptoms,  which  may  continue  until  a  new  exit  for  the  secre- 
tion manifests  itself  at  a  more  remote  point.  These  chronic  cases 
often  cause  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  caused  by  the  pus  burrowing 
through  muscular  tissue,  as  the  secretion  will  generally  follow  a 
course  which  presents  the  least  resistance.  The  direction  of  the  pus 
is  also  influenced  by  gravitation,  especially  in  abscesses  connected 
with  the  inferior  teeth.  Abscesses  connected  with  the  inferior  molar 
teeth  sometimes  discharge  into  the  antrum  and  produce  serious 
complications.  Abscesses  discharging  on  the  face  are  generally  con- 
nected with  the  inferior  molar  teeth  and  are  influenced  in  this 
respect  by  gravitation,  and  the  least  resistance  the  pus  in  its  burrowing 
course  may   meet  with.    The  closure  of  a  fistulous  opening  of  a 
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chronic  alveolar  abecess  may  lead  to  the  retention  of  the  pus,  which, 
on  account  of  gravitation,  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  tooth,  penetrates 
to  the  surface  along  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw.  Abscesses  con- 
nected with  the  superior  teeth,  wheii  pointing  on  the  face,  generally 
discharge  beneath  the  prominence  of  the  malar  bone,  and  the  defor- 
mity resulting  after  the  healing  of  the  fistula  is  caused  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dense  cord  of  new  tissue  which  binds  the  skin  permanently 
to  the  bone,  and  which  must  be  severed  in  the  treatment  for  correct^ 
ing  such  a  deformity. 

CAUSES. 

The  immediate  cause  of  alveolar  abscess  is  inflammation  of  the 
perideatal  membrane,  which  is  frequently  incited  by  inflammation  of 
the  pulp  and  its  subsequent  death  and  decomposition,  irritating  mat- 
ter being  thus  formed,  which  sooner  or  later  aflects  the  tissues  of 
the  apical  space  through  the  apical  foramen  of  the  tooth.  Such  a 
condition  is  often  the  result  of  filling  the  cavity  in  the  crown  of  a 
tooth,  and  permitting  a  dead  and  decomposing  pulp  to  remain  in 
the-  pulp  cavity.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  mechanical  violence, 
the  irritation  of  a  dead  tooth,  or  by  a  drill  accidentally  passing  from 
the  canal  through  the  side  of  the  root  into  the  periosteum,  or  by  the 
presence  of  a  portion  of  gold  filling  forced  through  the  root  of  a 
tooth. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  should  be  preventive  rather 
than  curative,  for  it  often  happens,  after  it  has  occurred,  that  the 
iot^rity  of  the  parts  is  so  impaired  as  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  the 
affection.  Although  the  secretion  of  pus  may  cease  for  a  time,  and 
the  opening  in  the  gums  become  obliterated,  the  tooth,  being  deprived 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  vitality,  is  liable,  whenever  the  excitability  of 
the  peridental  membrane  is  increased  by  any  derangement  of  the  general 
system,  to  give  rise  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Especially  is 
this  the  ease  when  the  disease  has  assumed  the  chronic  form.  The 
formation  of  an  abscess,  therefore,  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  referred  to  in  the  treatment  of 
"  periodontitis,"  a  common  termination  of  this  disease  being  alveolar 
abscess.  But  should  these  means  fail  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
pus,  we  then  have  to  resort  to  either  therapeutic  or  surgical  treat- 
ment, consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  irritant  matter  from  the  pulp- 
cavity. 

An  alveolar   abscess  of  recent  origin  will  yield  more  readily  to 
treatment  than  one  of  long  continuance,  and  the  chronic  form  is  much 
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more  difficult  to  arrest,  especiallj  after  the  adjaceDt  parts  have  be- 
C3me  involved,  than  the  acute  form. 

When  constitutional  derangement  is  present,  general  treatment, 
such  as  the  particular  condition  indicates,  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
local  or  surgical  treatment  consists  in  breaking  up  the  sac  of  the  ab- 
scess, and  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  as  soon  as  possible,  and  readj 
access  must  be  had  to  the  point  of  accumulation  in  order  to  success- 
fully accomplish  such  a  result. 

A  sharp-pointed  bistoury  or  small  trephine  may  be  employed  to 
enlarge  the  fistulous  canal  when  the  pus  has  made  an  opening 
through  the  process  and  gum  to  the  surface  opposite  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  sac  broken  up  by  means  of  nerve  instruments,  its 
remains  being  thrown  off  and  healthy  granulations  developing 
without  further  treatment.  In  many  cases,  however,  therapeutic 
treatment  must  follow  the  surgical,  before  a  perfect  cure  is  accom- 
plished. The  therapeutic  treatment  consists  in  first  removing  all 
irritating  substances  from  the  pulp-cavity,  which  should  be  freely 
opened  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  the  application  of  disinfectant 
and  antiseptic  remedies.  For  cleansing  the  root,  chloride  of  sodium 
injected  into  the  canal  answers  a  good  purpose,  to  be  followed  by 
such  agents  as  will  cause  the  absorption  or  destruction  of  the  sac 
containing  the  pus,  such  as  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid 
(applied  in  the  solid  form),  nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  etc.  When  a 
tumor  appears  on  the  gum  from  the  presence  of  the  pus  which  has 
penetrated  the  bone,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  should  first  be  dis- 
charged by  making  an  opening  in  the  tumefied  gum  with  a  sharp 
lancet,  provided  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  progress  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  this  operation  necessary.  The  opening  in  the 
gum  should  not  be  allowed  to  close  until  the  pulp-cavity  has  been 
exposed  and  the  decomposed  contents  removed,  when  this  cavity 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  such  agents  as  were  referred  to 
in  the  treatment  of  periodontitis.  If  no  opening  has  been  formed 
through  the  alveolar  process  the  decay  in  the  crown  cavity  should 
be  removed,  and  the  orifice  of  the  pulp  canal  be  so  enlarged  as  to 
admit  a  nerve  instrument  or  small  broach,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  be  cleaned  out,  and  thus  allow  the  matter  to  escape  through  the 
tooth.  Tepid  water  should  then  be  injected  into  the  pulp  canal  by 
means  of  a  small  syringe,  until  all  decomposed  matter  is  removed, 
when  one  of  the  remedial  agents  mentioned  above  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  tepid  water,  or  applied  on  a  strand  of  floss  silk,  which 
is  carried  to  the  apex  of  the  root  by  means  of  a  nerve  instrument 
or  broach.  At  the  end  of  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  this  treatment  is  repeated,  the 
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crown  cavity  during  the  ioterval  being  filled  with  cotton.  A  coni- 
bmatiou  of  several  of  the  remedial  agents  ia  eerviceable  in  obstinate 
cases,  such  as  creosote  and  tincture  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid  and  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  creosote  and  tannin  in  alcohol,  which  can  be  applied 

Fio.  130. 


4 


daily  on  floss  silk,  followed  by  clean  silk  introduced  daily  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  the  discharge  ceases. 

Figs.  130  and  131  represent  Dr.  J.  N.  Farrar's  alveolar  abscess 
syringe,  for  injecting  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  and  also  an  ordinary 
hard  rubber  syringe  for  the  same  purpose. 
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The  following  solution  of  Dr.  Percy  Boulton  possesses  therapeutic 
virtues  of  superior  efficiency,  especially  after  creosote,  carbolic  acid, 
eucalyptus,  iodoform,  iodine,  or  salicylic  acid,  have  been  employed  to 
stimulate  and  disinfect  the  secreting  surfaces  to  a  healthy  action : — 

H.     Tr.  iodin.  comp., tt^  zit. 

Acid,  carbolic,  cryst.  (fusa) ^^y 

Glycerinse, 3  viij. 

Aq.  destillat., ^  y.     M. 

This  solution  possesses  antiseptic  and  stimulant  properties. 

The  surgical  treatment  consists  in  making  an  opening,  or  enlarg- 
ing the  fistulous  one,  through  the  alveolus,  opposite  the  extremity 
of  the  aflTected  root,  by  means  of  a  small  trephine,  drill,  or  chisel, 
first  making  a  vertical  incision  in  the  gum  with  the  lancet,  and  thus 
gaining  access  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  attachment  of  the  sac 
to  the  root  is  then  broken  up  by  means  of  a  delicate  instrument 
which  permits  of  being  passed  about  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and 
the  wound  in  the  gum  kept  open  for  a  few  days  by  inserting  a  tent, 
in  order  that  the  remains  of  the  sac  may  escape,  and  such  agents  as 
tannin  and  glycerine,  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine,  etc.,  may  be  ap- 
plied.  It  rarely  happens  that  this  surgical  treatment  can  be  made 
through  the  pulp  canal  of  the  root  and  without  an  opening  in  the 
alveolar  process.  During  treatment,  to  prevent  the  occlusion  of  the 
teeth,  where  this  may  be  necessary,  a  cap  of  gutta  percha  can  be 
moulded  over  the  adjoining  teeth  by  first  softening  this  material  in 
warm  water.  The  excision  of  the  apices  of  the  roots  of  teeth,  by 
means  of  a  small  trephine,  and  thus  bringing  away  the  sacs  also, 
has  been  recommended  as  successful  surgical  treatment  of  alveolar 
abscess. 

Dilute  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  reliable  application,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  in 
chronic  cases  of  alveolar  abscess  of  long  standing  associated  with  a 
necrosed  condition  of  the  margins  of  the  processes. 

Replantation  is  also  resorted  to,  and  in  many  cases  may  prove  effi- 
cient, if  care  is  exercised  to  remove  all  coagulated  lymph  and  diseased 
membrane,  and  also  to  fill  the  canal  permanently  before  returning  the 
tooth  to  its  cavity.  Under  favorable  circumstances  a  tooth  thus  treated 
may  become  firmly  attached  within  a  few  days. 

When  escharotic  agents  are  injected  into  the  pulp-cavity  and 
through  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  process  and  gum,  their  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  prevented  by  the  introduction 
of  a  HiU's  stopping  filling  in  the  crown  cavity,  in  the  centre  of  which 
an  opening  is  made  to  admit  closely  the  point  of  the  syringe,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  parts  about  the  fistulous  opening  are  protected 
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by  bibulous  paper,  cotton,  and  napkins.  When  there  is  a  tendency  of 
the  accumulated  pus  in  the  sac  of  an  abscess  upon  one  of  the  inferior 
teeth  to  discharge  through  an  external  opening  in  the  cheek,  or 
beneath  the  jaw,  this  result  may  be  prevented  by  a  free  incision  in  the 
gum  opposite  the  root  of  the  affected  tooth ;  should  the  discharge, 
however,  through  an  external  opening  be  inevitable,  the  immediate 
extraction  of  the  tooth  is  necessary. 

The  application  of  fomentations  and  emollient  poultices  externally 
are  rarely  productive  of  any  advantage,  and  may  do  harm  by  pro- 
moting the  discharge  of  matter  through  the  cheek  or  lower  part  of 
the  face.  When  this  occurs  a  depression,  with  puckering  of  the  skin, 
is  apt  to  remain  after  the  escape  of  pus  through  the  opening  ceases 
and  the  orifice  has  closed,  causing  disfiguration  of  the  face,  which  is 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  strong  cord  of  new  tissue  which  binds 
the  skin  firmly  to  the  bone. 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  anything  more  is  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  the  external  opening  than  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  abscess. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  alveolus  of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth 
is  sometimes  productive  of  very  serious  and  even  alarming  consequences. 
The  following  is  one  of  several  similar  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  the  author : — 

Id  1832  he  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  visit  a  physician  who 
resided  thirty  miles  in  the  country.  He  had  been  attacked  two 
weeks  before  with  severe  pain  in  the  left  dens  sapientise  of  the 
lower  jaw.  At  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days  a  physician 
was  called  in,  who  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  extract  the 
tooth. 

The  inflammation  now  extended  rapidly  to  the  fauces,  tonsils, 
and  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  face.  Obstructed  deglutition  and  a 
constant  fever  supervened,  upon  which  repeated  blood-lettings, 
cathartics,  and  fomentations  applied  to  the  face  had  little  effect. 
His  respiration  was  difficult,  and  the  muscles  of  his  jaws  soon 
became  so  rigid  and  firmly  contracted  that  his  mouth  could  not  be 
opened. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  the  author  first  saw 
him,  which  was  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  one  on  which 
he  was  sent  for.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  which  had  previously 
been  pursued,  an  injection  with  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  was 
administered.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fever  was 
succeeded  by  alternate  paroxysms  of  cold  and  heat.  An  efifort  was 
now  made  to  force  open  his  mouth  with  a  wooden  wedge.  This  was 
partially  successful,  but  his  teeth  could  not  be  forced  asunder  suf- 
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ficiently  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  smalleet-flized  tooth- 
forceps.  But  while  his  jaws  were  thus  partially  separated  he 
attempted  to  swallow  some  warm  tea ;  in  the  effort  an  abscess  barst 
and  discharged  nearly  a  tablespoonful  of  pus  from  his  mouth,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  double  that  quantity  passed  down  into  his 
stomach.  This  gave  immediate  relief,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  his  jaws  could  be 
forced  apart  sufficiently  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  which 
had  caused  the  trouble.  To  the  roots  of  this,  which  were  united, 
there  was  attached  a  sac,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  filled  with 
pus.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  was  quite 
well. 

The  following  is  the  most  singular  case  of  alveolar  abscess  which 
has  ever  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  writer.  The  subject  was 
a  lady  about  thirty  years  of  age.  She  had  been  troubled  with  a  drip- 
ping of  pus  from  behind  the  curtain  of  the  palate  for  about  twelve 
months,  and,  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  at  its  continuance,  she  called 
the  attention  of  her  family  physician,  Prof.  Thomas  £.  Bond,  to  it, 
who  carefully  examined  the  case  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
place  from  whence  the  matter  came.  He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  from  the  socket  of  a  diseased  tooth.  Upon  passing  his  finger 
around  on  the  gums  covering  the  superior  alveolar  border,  he  dis- 
covered a  protuberance  over  the  root  of  each  upper  central  incisor 
nearly  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut.  This  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the  matter  came, 
and  he  requested  us  to  visit  the  lady  with  him,  which  we  did  on  the 
following  day.  On  examining  the  case  we  advised  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  affected  teeth,  and  the  more  strongly  as  they  were 
found  to  be  in  a  necrosed  condition. 

The  lady  readily  consented  to  the  operation,  which  was  performed 
on  the  following  day.  The  discharge  of  matter  from  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  palate  immediately  ceased  and  the  patient  was  relieved 
from  an  affection  which  had  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  The 
pus  from  the  abscess,  in  this  case,  instead  of  passing  out  through  the 
nasal  plates  of  the  superior  maxilla,  passed  back  over  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  escaped  in  the  manner  described. 

The  author  was  once  consulted  in  a  case  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  one  lat^t  noticed.  The  pus  had  found  its  way  from  the  socket  of  a 
first  superior  molar  to  about  the  centre  of  the  palatine  arch,  thence 
passed  up  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  was  discharged  from  behind 
the  velum  palati. 

Inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  roots  of  an  in- 
ferior  dens  sapientiaB   may  produce   equally  serious  effects,  without 
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occasioning  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  alveolus.  The  erup- 
tion of  these  teeth  is  sometimes  attended  with  like  consequences. 
The  irritation  has,  in  some  instances,  extended  to  the  lungs,  and 
even  been,  in  decidedly  consumptive  persons,  the  exciting  cause  of 
consumption. 

The  occurrence  of  alveolar  abscess  in  the  cavity  of  a  temporary 
tooth  is  often  followed  by  exfoliation  of  the  sockets  of  several  teeth, 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  portions  of  the  jaw-bone,  seriously 
injuring  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth  and  sometimes  caus- 
ing their  destruction.  The  author  saw  a  case  a  few  years  since,  in 
which  an  abscess  of  the  alveolus  of  the  first  lower  temporary  molar 
had  occasioned  exfoliation  of  the  sockets  of  a  cuspid  and  two  molars. 
About  one-half  of  the  alveolar  cells  of  the  two  bicuspids  and  the 
cuspid  of  the  second  set  were  also  exfoliated,  thus  leaving  their 
imperfectly  formed  crowns  entirely  exposed. 

The  treatment  of  the  chronic  form  of  alveolar  abscess  is  generally 
confined  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  affection,  or  at  least  to 
that  of  the  secretion,  which  in  simple  cases  consists  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  pulp-cavity  of  all  irritating  matter  which  by  its  decomposed 
condition  promotes  the  formation  of  pus.  The  application  of  dis- 
infecting agents  is  then  indicated,  such  as  eucalyptus,  iodoform, 
iodine,  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc.,  etc. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  sulphuric  ether  answer  as  good  cleansing 
fluids  in  the  form  of  injections  by  means  of  an  abscess  syringe.  The 
entire  tract  of  the  abscess  and  fistulous  opening  should  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  disinfectant.  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  has  successfully 
employed  a  combination  of  carbolic  acid  2  parts,  oil  of  cinnamon  1 
part,  and  oil  of  gaultheria  3  parts,  as  a  stimulant  disinfectant  in  the 
form  of  an  injection.  The  presence  of  sanguinary  calculus  on  the 
root  of  a  tooth  afifected  with  the  chronic  form  of  alveolar  abscess 
may  retard  or  prevent  the  successful  treatment  until  such  an  irri- 
tant is  removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NECROSIS  AND   EXFOLIATION   OF   THE  ALVEOLAR   PROCESSES. 

The  alveolar  processes,  as  well  as  other  osseous  structures,  are 
liable  to  necrosis  or  loss  of  vitality.  When  their  connection  with 
the  periosteum — the  source  from  whence  they  derive  their  nourish- 
ment and  vitality — is  destroyed,  death  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  loss  of  vitality  may  be  confined  to  the  socket  of  a 
22 
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siDgle  tooth,  but  more  frequently  it  extends  to  several,  and  sometimes 
to  the  alveolar  border,  occasionally  including  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  jaw.  It  may  occur  in  either  jaw,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  take 
place  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper.  When  conGned  to  the  alveoli 
the  dead  part  is  never  replaced  with  new  bone,  but  examples  are  on 
record  of  the  regeneration  of  a  part,  and  even  the  whole  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

When  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  teeth  lose  their  vitality, 
nature  exerts  all  her  energies  to  separate  the  dead  from  the  living 
bone ;  this  process,  technically  termed  exfoliation^  is  supposed  by 
some  to  consist  in  a  sort  of  suppurative  inflammation,  but  there  is 
reason  to   believe  it  is  effected   by  the  action  of  a  corrosive  fluid 

m 

poured  out  from  the  fungous  granulations  of  the  living  bone  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  necrosed  part.  During  the  process  of  exfolia- 
tion a  thin,  acrid  matter  is  discharged  from  one  or  more  fistulous 
openings  through  the  gums  or  from  between  them  and  the  necks  of 
the  teeth ;  the  gums,  having  lost  their  connection  with  the  necrosed 
bone,  become  soft  and  spongy,  and  assume  a  dark  purple  appearance, 
are  preternatu rally  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  bleed  from  the  most 
trifling  injury. 

In  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  Natural  History  and 
Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  the  case  of  a  gentleman  is  related  whose  left 
lateral  incisor  became  carious  ;  inflammation  and  pain  ensued,  together 
with  swelling  of  thtd  gums  and  lip.  Instead  of  consulting  a  physician 
he  applied  poultices  to  his  face,  until  suppuration  in  the  alveolus  took 
place,  causing  the  formation  of  an  external  opening  through  the 
gums  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  After  his  mouth  had  remained 
for  some  time  in  this  condition  he  applied  to  Mr.  Fox,  who,  upon 
examination,  found  that  not  only  had  the  decayed  tooth  become  loose, 
but  also  one  on  each  side  of  it.  The  first  he  extracted  and  discovered 
that  the  alveolus,  from  the  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  was  quite 
rough.  The  adjoining  teeth,  still  continuing  loose,  were  in  a  few 
weeks  removed,  and  the  slight  force  that  was  applied  brought  with 
them  the  alveolar  process  of  the  whole  of  the  three  teeth  and  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  jaw-bone. 

The  author  has  met  with  several  very  similar  cases,  although  all 
were  not  produced  by  the  same  cause,  and  he  has  several  specimens 
in  his  possession,  two  of  which  were  presented  to  him  by  his  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  John  Harris. 

He  has  also  met  with  two  cases  of  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of 
the  alveolar  processes  which  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
subject  of  the  first  case  was  a  gentleman  of  a  strumous  habit, 
about  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  necrosis  and  exfoliation  extended  to 
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th«  cavities  of  all  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  He  had  the  nei^re 
deetrojed  in  the  second  bicuspid  on  the  right  side  of  the  superior 
maxilla.  We  believe  it  was  afterward  removed  and  the  pulp-cavity 
and  root  filled.  About  six  weeks  after,  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascer- 
tain, the  cavity  of  the  tooth  became  slightly  painful,  but  as  bis 
suffering  was  not  constant  he  supposed  it  would  soon  cease.  The 
pain  ultimately,  however,  began  to  increase,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  following  September  was  so  severe  and  attended  by  so  much 
constitutional  disturbance  that  he  was  induced  to  consult  a  physi- 
taan.  After  having  been  under  medical  treatment  for  about  two 
weeks  the  author  was  requested  by  the  medical  attendant  to  see  him. 
The  affected  tooth  was  found  to  be  loose  and  its  cavity  in  a  necrosed 
condition ;  inflammation  had  extended  to  every  part  of  the  alveolar 
border ;  the  gums  were  very  much  swollen  and  nearly  all  the  teeth 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  As  the  patient  was  laboring  under  consider- 
able cerebral  derangement,  and  as  no  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  removal  of  the  tooth  at  this  time,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  let  it  remain  until  exfoliation  of  the  necrosed  cavity  should 
take  place. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional treatment  subsequently  pursued,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  necrosis  extended  to  the  cavities  of  all  the  other  teeth,  except 
those  of  the  second  and  third  molars  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  In 
the  course  of  about  two  months  twelve  teeth,  together  with  their 
exfoliated  cavities,  and  several  large  pieces  of  the  maxillary  bone 
were  removed.  It  was  hoped  that  the  disease  would  stop  here,  but 
in  three  or  four  weeks  the  four  remaining  molars  became  very  sore 
to  the  touch,  and  as  purulent  matter  began  to  be  discharged  from 
their  sockets  it  became  necessary  to  remove  them.  Several  small 
pieces  of  bone  were  exfoliated  after  the  last  operation,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  about  four  months  from  this  time  his  mouth  was  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  enable  him  to  wear  a  temporary  set  of  artificial 
teeth. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  a  lady  of  a  cachectic  habit, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  ^e.  The  necrosis  resulted  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  alveolo- dental  periosteum,  oc- 
casioned by  irritation  produced  by  the  roots  of 
four  iDcisora  ujmn  which  pivot  teeth  had  been 
placed,  which,  however,  had  been  removed 
some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  author  saw 
the  patient.  At  this  time  necrosis  had  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  sockets  of  these  teeth, 
bet  also  up  to  the  nasal  crest  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  the  pro- 
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cess  of  exfoliation  hud  already  proceeded  bo  far  that  lie  was  enabled 
to  remove  the  entire  piece,  the  appearance  of  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  132.  A  few  weeks  after  the  removal  of  this  piece  he  again 
saw  the  patient,  and,  on  examination,  found  a  large  portion  of  the 
palatine  plate  of  the  bone  in  a  necrosed  state ;  but  the  process  of 
separation  had  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  him  to 
remove  it 

The  accompanying  engraving,  made  from  a  drawing  furnished  the 
author  by  Dr.  Maynard,  represents  a  case  of  necrosis  and  exfoliation 
of  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of 
^'°-  '^''  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  the  conse- 

quent protrusion  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  OD   one  side  of  the  mouth. 
The  only  facte  which  Dr.  Maynard 
had  been  able  to  procure  in  relation 
to  this  case  were  contained  in  the 
patient's  statement ;  "That  in  1818  he  took  a  cold,  which  settled  id 
his  upper  jaw,  and  a  tai^  piece  of  the  jawbone  came  away."     The 
cast  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  was  taken  in  1840,  at  which 
time  the  doctor  cut  ofi*  the  apicee  of  several  roots  which   projected 
from  the  gums. 

The  alveolar  process  in  relation  with  the  superior  central  incison 
appears  to  be  more  susceptible  to  necrosis  than  other  portions,  and 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  such  causes  as  diminished  vitality  occurring 
during  conditions  of  depression  and  debility,  the  liability  of  such  a 
prominent  part  to  mechanical  injury,  and  the  elfect  of  suppurative 
inflammation  upon  a  portion  of  the  process  which  possesses  a  less 
degree  of  restorative  power  than  other  portions  better  protected  by 
muscular  tissue. 

PkoupkoT-Neeronu). — Necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws  may  also 
result  from  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches,  for  example. 

The  disease,  when  due  to  such  a  cause,  usually  commences  about  a 
carious  tooth,  or  in  an  alveolar  cavity  opened  by  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  and  is  sometimes  complicated  with  affections  of  the  lungs  and 
air- passages. 

In  phosphor-necrosis  there  is  a  peculiar  pasty  appearance  of  the 
face,  pufliness  of  the  cheeks,  and  considerable  pain  and  swelling  in  the 
affected  jaw.  Instead  of  the  separation  of  a  sequestrum,  the  dead 
bone  becomes  incrusted  with  a  pumice-stone-like  material,  which 
adheres  very  firmly  to  it.  Abscesses  form  and  discharge  externally 
through  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  and  leave  fistulous  openings  for  the 
escape  of  tbe  matter. 
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CAUSES. 

The  immediate  cause  of  necrosis  is  the  death  of  the  periosteum, 
occasioned  by  inflammation.  The  cause  of  this,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  dental  irritation.  Necrosis 
of  the  alveolar  process  occurs  very  frequently  while  the  system  is 
under  the  influence  of  mercurial  medicines,  and  during  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  and  certain  other  constitutional  diseases,  as 
syphilis,  smallpox,  etc.  It  may  also  result  from  mechanical  injuries 
and  the  devitalizing  eflect  of  such  agents  as  arsenious  acid  and  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  when  applied  to  destroy  pulps  of  teeth,  and  so  obtund 
the  sensibility  of  dentine,  etc.,  etc. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
sequestra,  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  free  use  of  chlorinated 
washes.  As  soon  as  the  dead  portions  of  bone  become  separated  from 
the  living,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  they  should  be  taken  away  with 
a  pair  of  forceps.  Should  the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  bone  of  the  jaw  be  requisite,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  skin  or  make  an  external  incision.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
jaw  can  be  removed  in  this  manner  by  dividing  it  at  the  chin,  and 
after  separating  all  the  attachments  of  the  soil  parts  with  the  knife, 
drawing  out  each  half  at  a  time. 

To  correct  the  ofleusive  odor  and  disagreeable  taste  occasioned  by 
the  constant  discharge  of  fetid  matter,  washes  of  chloride  of  sodium 
may  be  employed. 

There  is  no  remedy,  perhaps,  that  gives  more  satisfaction  in  the 
treatment  of  necrosed  alveolar  process  and  carious  bone,  than  dilute 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture 
of  capsicum,  using  alternately  the  antiseptic  known  as  *'  listerine." 
Prior  to  the  application  of  such  agents,  the  diseased  parts  should 
be  syringed  with  tepid  water,  and  this  cleansing  process  continued 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  treatment.  While  cold  water  will 
coagulate  pus  and  unhealthy  secretions,  which  are  irritating  by  their 
pressure,  warm  water  will  produce  the  opposite  eflect,  and  is  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  antiseptic  remedies.  The  removal  of  teeth  in  cases  of 
necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process,  should  only  be  resorted  to  ailer 
mature  consideration,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  aflection  is 
confined  to  the  labial  walls,  and  if  it  is  arrested  new  bone  may  be 
formed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  stability  to  the  teeth  in  relation 
with  the  aflected  part. 

Condy's  fluid,  or  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  solution   of  chlorinated  soda,  will 
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auawer  as  diainfectaDts,  and  correct  the  fetor.  The  atreogth  of  Uk 
patient  should  be  supported  bj  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  good 
iiourisbment 


CHAPTER  XV. 


This  disease,  to  which  the  term  "  phagedenic  pericementitis "  is 
also  applied,  is  a  destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  cavities  of 
the  teeth,  by  a  process  of  absorption  which  is  always  preceded  by  a 
corresponding  loss  of  the  peridental  membrane,  which  i;  apparently 
caused  by  a.  chronic  form  of  inflammation. 

When  treating  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  gums,  the 
author  adverted  to  the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  teeth, 
taking  occasion  to  express  a  doubt  that  such  operation  of  the  economy 
ever  manifested  itself  in  the  absence  of  all  local  disease. 

It  is  always  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  of  redness,  tume- 
faction, and  a  shrinkage  of  the  edges  of  the  gums  (ulatrophia)  ;  hut 
the  diseased  action  here  is  so  inconsiderable  as  often  to  attract  little 
attention.  It  is  also  attended  by  a  slight  discharge  of  purulent 
matter  from  between  the  margin  of  the  gum  and  tooth  ;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  small  that  it  usually  escapes  observation.  The  peri- 
dental membrane  participates  also  in  the  diseased  action,  but  this 
is  so  often  confined  to  the  corresponding  wall  of  the  process  which 
is  absorbed  away,  that  the  tooth  often  remains  quite  firmly  articu- 
lated, after  the  wasting  of  its  socket  has  proceeded  even  so  far  as  to 
expose  more  thau  half  of  the  root.  Indeed,  the  affection  appears 
to  be  closely  allied  to  chronic  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the 
gums. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  often  so  slow  that  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  are  required  to  affect  very  per- 
Fio.  134.  ceptibly  the  stability  of  the  teeth  in  their 

cavities.  The  commencement  of  this  destruc- 
tive process  is  usually  first  observed  around 
the  cuspid  teeth ;  sometimes  it  makes  its 
first  appearance  on  the  alveoli  of  the  pala- 
tine roots  of  the  first  and  second  upper 
molars,  and  occasionally  it  goes  on  here  for 
years  before  it  affects  the  cavities  of  any  of 
the  other  teeth. 
The  teeth,  after  their  roots  have  beeu  partially  exposed,  become, 
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as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  more  susceptible  to  impression  from 
heat  and  cold,  and  more  easily  affected  by  acids  or  saccharine  matters ; 
but  this  is  about  the  only  manifest  inconvenience  experienced  from  the 
disease  until  the  teeth  begin  to  loosen  in  their  cavities  and  are  gradu- 
ally displaced. 

In  Fig.  134  is  represented  a  case  in  which  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
have  become  considerably  exposed  by  the  gradual  wasting  of  their 
sockets — the  destruction  being,  as  is  usual,  greatest  toward  the  median 
line. 

It  appears  to  be  questionable  whether  the  destruction  of  the  alve- 
olar walls  precedes  or  follows  that  of  the  peridental  membrane, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  latter  tissue  and  its  important  functions 
in  relation  to  the  bone,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  absorption  of 
the  latter  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  peridental 
membrane. 

CAUSES. 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  affection  has  never  been  very  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Some  have  supposed  that,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs 
most  frequently  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  it  results  from  a  decline 
of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  independently  of  local  causes ;  but, 
as  it  is  often  met  with  in  middle-aged  persons  whose  constitutional 
health  is  unimpaired,  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  In 
all  cases  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  whether  in  middle- 
aged  or  very  old  persons,  the  teeth  indicated  an  excellent  innate 
constitution,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  general 
health  at  the  time.  In  every  instance  these  organs  were  possessed 
of  great  density,  and  this  fact  is  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who 
says: — 

"  In  a  majority  of  cases  in  which  this  disease  occurs  the  teeth  are 
perfectly  sound,  and  from  numerous  observations,  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  persons  who  have  had  several  of  their  teeth 
affected  with  caries  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  are  not  liable  to  lose, 
by  an  absorption  of  their  sockets,  those  which  remain  sound ;  but 
where  the  teeth  have  not  been  affected  with  caries  in  the  early  part  of 
Hfe,persons,  as  they  approach  the  age  of  fifty,  and  often  much  earlier, 
liave  their  teeth  becoming  loose  from  absorption  or  a  wasting  of  the 
alveolar  process." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  teeth  endowed  with  the  power  of  resisting 
to  so  late  a  period  of  life  the  action  of  the  causes  of  decay,  to  which 
all  teeth  are  more  or  less  exposed,  must  be  possessed  of  extreme 
density,  and,  necessarily,  a  corresponding  low  degree  of  vitality.  In 
view  of  this  fact  we  have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  teeth  them- 
selves may  act  to  some  extent  as  the  mechanical  irritants  to  the  more 
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highly  vitalized  parts  with  which  they  are  immediately  connected, 
causing  an  increase  of  vascular  action  in  the  periosteum  of  the  thin 
edges  of  the  alveoli  and  margin  of  the  gums.  This  abnormal  condition 
is  attended  by  a  slight  secretion  of  purulent  matter  observed  between 
the  edges  of  the  gums  and  teeth.  It  is  to  the  corrosive  action  of  this 
purulent  matter  that  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  alveoli  has  bj 
some  been  attributed ;  but  it  is  more  probably  a  result  of  the  obscure 
disease  than  its  cause. 

This  affection  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  salivary  and  san- 
guinary calculus,  the  use  of  charcoal  powder  as  a  dentifrice,  and  the 
application  of  a  very  stiff  brush  for  cleaning  the  teeth ;  but  when 
caused  by  these  two  latter  agents  the  absorption  does  not  progress  to 
such  a  degree  as  when  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  congeniality  between 
the  tooth  and  the  more  highly  vitalized  structure  surrounding  its  root, 
or  the  other  causes  before  referred  to. 

A  later  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  this  affection  has  been  advanced 
by  Dr.  Arkoevy,  who  believes  that  it  is  caused  by  a  certain  fungous 
formation  found  in  close  connection  with  the  wasting  of  the  alveoli 
and  the  gingival  margin,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  loosening  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  different  from  leptothrix  buccalis,  although 
it  is  in  developmental  relation  with  it. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black  also  states  that  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  is 
caused  and  maintained  by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  fungus  or 
form  of  micro-organism,  and  that  it  is  infectious,  this  tendency  being 
shown  by  the  loss  of  the  neighboring  teeth.  Others  have  ascribed 
this  affection  to  a  peridental  inflammation  arising  from  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis. 

TREATMENT. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  cause  of  this  affection, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  cure  cannot  always  be  effected;  its  progress, 
however,  may  sometimes  be  arrested.  The  first  step  in  the  treatment 
is  to  remove  all  irritants,  such  as  deposits  of  calculus,  from  the  necks 
and  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  correct  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  abnormal  in  character  by  constitutional  treatment,  the  use 
of  lime-water,  and  a  detergent  dentifrice.  Should  such  means  prove 
ineffectual,  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iodine  and  creosote  or 
carbolic  acid  to  the  margins  of  the  gums  will  often  be  of  benefit  in 
retarding  the  absorption  and  inducing  a  more  healthy  action.  The 
secretion  of  the  purulent  matter,  to  the  action  of  which  some  attrib- 
ute the  destruction  of  the  alveoli,  is  the  result  of  a  disease  in  the 
alveolo-dental  periosteum  and  the  edges  of  the  gums,  arising  from 
some  peculiar  physical  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  progress  of  which 
may  be  retarded  by  cleaning  the  teeth  frequently  and  thoroughly, 
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using  the  precaution  each  time  to  remove  the  purulent  matter  from 
hetween  the  edges  of  the  gums  and  teeth,  lest,  if  allowed  to  remain 
it  should  become  putrescent,  and  in  this  condition  act  as  an  irritant 
to  the  gum.  For  this  purpose  the  parts  should  be  washed  with  a 
solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  bichloride  of  mercury  (one 
grain  of  the  latter  to  the  ounce  of  the  former),  after  which  much 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  applying  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  by  means  of  a  caraei's-hair  brush,  to  the  margins  of  the  gums. 
As  the  margin  of  the  gum  is  inflamed,  and  a  sulcus  or  pocket  formed 
between  it  and  the  tooth,  the  use  of  the  agents  above  referred  to  will 
promote  healthy  granulations. 

The  judicious  application  of  pressure  upon  the  gum  has,  in  some 
cases,  restored  the  receded  portion,  to  a  degree,  at  least. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black  suggests  that  when  there  is  rapid  destruction  of 
the  tissue  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alveolar  wall  has  been 
destroyed,  and  much  of  the  peridental  membrane  detached  from  the 
root  of  the  tooth,  it  is  better  to  cut  away  some  parts  of  this  with  in- 
struments until  firm  bone  is  felt,  but  that  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  gingival  margin  in  any  manner.  The  soft  tissue  farther 
up,  however,  may  be  lacerated  without  evil  result,  but  the  margin  of 
the  gam  should  be  preserved  so  that  it  may  close  around  the  neck  of 
the  affected  tooth. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  a  valuable  tooth,  one  of  the  roots 
of  which  has  been  denuded  of  gum  and  process,  such  root  may  be 
amputated  by  the  use  of  a  fissure-burr  operated  by  the  dental  engine. 
The  root  should  be  cut  off  as  close  to  its  union  with  the  crown  as  pos- 
sible and  the  surface  made  smooth.  It  is  advisable  to  fill  all  the  roots, 
with  gold  before  amputating. 
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HYPERTROPHY   OF  THE  WALLS  OF  THE   ALVEOLAR  CAVITIES. 

A  TOOTH  is  sometimes  slowly  forced  from  its  place  by  a  deposit  of 
bony  matter  in  the  bottom  or  on  the  side  of  the  socket.  Two,  or 
even  three,  teeth  may  be  gradually  displaced  at  the  same  time,  by 
exostosis  of  the  alveoli.  The  deposition  usually  proceeds  so  slowly 
that  one  or  two  years  are  required  to  effect  a  very  perceptible  change 
in  the  situation  of  a  tooth.  The  upper  central  incisors  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  and  the  deposit  oc- 
curs oftener  at  the  bottom  than  on  the  sides  of  the  alveoli.     In  the 
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first  case,  the  tooth  is  gradually  protruded  from  the  socket ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  either  pressed  out  of  the  arch  or  against  one  of  the  ad- 
joining teeth.  Irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is,  in  this 
manner,  sometimes  produced,  especially  when  more  than  one  socket  is 
affected  at  the  same  time.  The  central  incisors  are  sometimes  forced 
apart ;  at  other  times  they  are  forced  against  each  other  and  caused 
to  overlap.  The  deposition  of  bone,  however,  being  generally  con- 
fined to  the  bottom  of  the  sockets,  the  teeth  are  more  generally  thrust 
from  their  alveolar  cavities.  When  this  occurs  with  a  person  whose 
upper  and  lower  teeth  strike  directly  upon  each  other,  it  occasions 
much  inconvenience,  for  the  elongated  tooth  must  either  be  thrown 
from  the  circle  of  the  other  teeth,  or,  by  striking  its  antagonist,  pre- 
vent the  jaws  from  coming  together. 

CAUSES. 

So  little  is  known  concerning  the  cause  of  exostosis  of  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth,  that  it  may  seem  almost  useless  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  it.  That  it  results  from  some  irritation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  very  generally  believed,  but  what  causes  the  irritation  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  understood.  We  have  thought  that  it  might 
sometimes  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus, 
especially  when  the  extremity  is  nearly  as  large  as  any  other  part 
of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  susceptibility  of  the  lining  membrane 
to  morbid  impressions  may  sometimes  be  so  great  that  the  pressure 
of  a  very  conical  root  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect ;  or,  it 
may  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  tooth  which  possesses  only  a 
very  low  degree  of  vitality.  But  in  connection  with  this  class  of 
cases  must  be  taken  another,  in  which  absence  of  all  pressure  would 
seem  to  be  an  inciting  cause  of  alveolar  exostosis ;  as  where  a  tooth 
has  lost  its  antagonist  tooth  or  teeth,  and  in  consequence  becomes 
elongated.  A  diseased  state  of  the  gums  can  have  no  agency  in  the 
production  of  the  exostosis,  for  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  indi- 
viduals whose  gums  are  perfectly  healthy ;  and  if  it  were  the  result  of 
any  constitutional  tendency,  all  the  teeth  would  be  as  likely  to  be 
affected  by  it  as  those  we  have  mentioned. 

TREATMENT. 

When  the  exostosis  is  on  the  side  of  the  alveolae  cavity,  the  tooth 
cannot  be  restored  to  its  natural  position;  but  when  it  is  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  the  elongated  organ  may,  from  time  to  time,  as 
it  is  forced  from  the  alveolus,  be  filed  or  ground  off  even  with  the 
other  teeth ;  but  in  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  unpleasant  jar  which  the  file  or  corundum  disk  is  so 
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apt  to  cause,  and  which  might,  in  such  cases,  excite  the  periosteum 
to  increased  activity  and  a  more  rapid  deposit.  This  will  remove 
the  deformity  and  prevent  its  displacement  by  the  antagonizing 
tooth.  By  this  simple  operation,  repeated  as  occasion  may  require, 
it  is  preserved  for  years,  and  rendered  almost  as  useful  as  any  of  the 
other  teeth.  Steady  pressure  in  the  proper  direction,  applied  to  the 
crown  of  a  tooth  so  affected,  may  also  prove  serviceable  at  an  early 
stage. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

NECROSIS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

By  the  term  necrom,  when  applied  to  a  tooth,  is  meant  the  death 
of  the  entire  organ,  or  of  the  crown  and  inner  walls  of  the  root ; 
for  it  often  happens  that  a  degree  of  vitality  is  kept  up  in  the  outer 
portion  of  the  dentine  and  the  investing  cementum  by  the  peridental 
membrane  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  and  lining  mem- 
brane. When  other  bones  are  affected  with  necrosis,  the  dead  part 
is  thrown  off  and  the  loss  supplied  by  the  formation  of  new  bone. 
But  the  teeth  are  not  endowed  with  the  recuperative  power  which  the 
process  of  exfoliation  calls  for. 

The  density  of  a  tooth  is  not  sensibly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  mere 
loss  of  vitality ;  but  so  great  a  change  takes  place  in  the  appearance 
of  the  organ,  that  it  may  readily  be  detected  by  the  most  careless 
observer.  Aft;er  the  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  tooth 
gradually  loses  its  peculiar  semi- translucent  and  animated  appearance, 
assuming  a  dingy  or  muddy-brown  color ;  and  this  change  is  more 
striking  in  teeth  of  a  soft,  than  in  those  of  a  hard  texture.  The  dis- 
coloration, too,  is  always  more  marked  when  the  loss  of  vitality  has 
resulted  from  a  blow,  than  when  produced  in  a  more  gradual  manner. 
The  discoloration  is  partly  owing  to  the  presence  of  disorganized 
matter  in  the  pulp-cavity,  and  partly  to  the  absorption  of  this  matter 
by  the  surrounding  walls  of  deutine. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  tooth  may  receive 
a  sufficient  amount  of  vitality  from  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum  to 
prevent  it  from  exerting  a  manifest  morbid  influence  upon  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  immediately  connected.  Teeth  have  been  retained 
under  such  circumstances  with  apparent  impunity  for  many  years. 
Bat  when  every  part  of  a  tooth  has  lost  its  vitality,  it  becomes  an 
extraneous  body.  When  this  happens,  inflammation  of  the  cavity 
ensues,  the  gum  around  it  becomes  turgid  and  spongy,  and  bleeds  from 
the  slightest  injury,  and  the  organ  gradually  loosens  and  ultimately 
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drops  out.     In  the  meantime  the  diseased  action  frequently  extends 
to  the  cavities  and  gums  of  the  adjoining  teeth. 

The  front  teeth,  being  more  exposed  to  injuries  from  violence,  are 
more  liable  to  necrosis  than  the  molars. 

CAUSES. 

Necrosis  of  the  teeth  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such 
as  protracted  fevers,  the  long-continued  use  of  mercurial  medicines, 
by  caries  and  by  external  violence.  The  immediate  cause,  however^ 
when  not  occasioned  by  a  blow  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vascular 
connection  of  the  tooth  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  is  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  lining  membrane;  but  it  may  result  from 
deficiency  of  vital  energy  and  from  impaired  nutrition ;  for  the  author 
has  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  vitality  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 

TREATMENT. 

When  a  tooth  deprived  of  vitality  is  productive  of  injury  to  the 
gums  and  to  the  adjacent  teeth,  it  should  be  immediately  removed ; 
for,  however  important  or  valuable  it  may  be,  the  health  and  dura- 
bility of  the  others  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  its  retention. 

When  necrosis  of  a  tooth  is  apprehended,  we  should  endeavor  to 
prevent  its  occurrence  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  gums, 
and  by  gargling  the  mouth  with  suitable  astringent  washes,  and  the 
employment  of  such  remedies  as  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  alveolo- 
dental  periostitis.  If  this  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted  at  an  early 
period,  it  will  sometimes  prevent  the  loss  of  vitality ;  but  if  long 
neglected,  a  favorable  result  need  not  be  anticipated. 

When  the  loss  of  vitality  is  confined  to  the  crown  and  inner  walls 
of  the  root,  if  the  former  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  caries,  it  may 
be  perforated,  and  the  pulp-cavity  and  root  cleansed  and  filled  in  the 
manner  as  directed  in  another  part  of  this  work.  If  the  necrosed 
tooth  is  an  incisor,  the  perforation  should  be  made  from  the  palatal 
surface,  provided  the  proximate  surfaces  are  sound.  But  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  a  filling,  the  decomposed  surface  of  the  walls 
of  the  pulp-cavity  should  be  oompletely  removed,  and  if  this  does 
not  restore  the  tooth  to  its  natural  color,  the  process  of  bleaching 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Bleaching  Necrosed  Teeth. — To  improve  the  appearance  of  a  necrosed 
tooth  which  has  become  discolored  from  the  dentinal  tubuli  absorb- 
ing the  coloring  matter  from  the  blood,  the  following  method  may 
be  pursued :  First,  remove  all  decayed  matter  from  the  crown-cavity, 
where  such  a  cavity  exists,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  enamel 
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uninjured,  and  also  as  much  of  the  dentine  as  is  necessary  for  the 
strength  of  the  tooth.  Pursue  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
canal  in  the  root,  cleansing  this  carefully  by  means  of  a  syringe  and 
tepid  water  after  the  removal  of  decomposed  matter  with  the  nerve 
canal  instruments.  When  the  discoloration  is  recent  and  not  more 
than  a  red  tinge  in  degree,  such  treatment  as  has  been  described  may 
prove  sufficient ;  should  it  not  be,  however,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  the  discoloration  has  existed,  and  the  hue  is  a  brown,  dark 
brown  or  black,  it  is  then  necessary  to  resort  to  such  agents  as 
contain  chlorine.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime, 
chlorate  of  potash,  decompose  organic  substances  by  removing 
the  hydrogen  of  their  coloring  matter.  One  of  the  most  reliable 
of  these  preparations  is  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  known  as 
"  Labarraque's  Disinfecting  Fluid,"  which  may  be  introduced  on  a 
pellet  of  cotton  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tooth  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes,  according  to  the  degree  of  discoloration  present. 
Repeated  applications  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  before  the 
object  desired  is  accomplished.  To  prevent  the  caustic  action  of 
these  agents  on  the  soft  parts,  the  canal  in  the  root  should  be  partly 
filled  prior  to  their  introduction,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
chloride  of  lime  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride 
of  soda,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time,  and  its  application  repeated  if  necessary,  the  crown -cavity 
during  the  interval  being  protected  by  a  temporary  filling  of  Hill's 
stopping. 

Dry,  fresh  chloride  of  lime  made  into  a  paste  with  dilute  tartaric 
acid  has  given  satisfaction  in  many  cases  as  a  bleaching  preparation  ; 
and  in  recent  cases  or  in  slightly  discolored  teeth,  the  plastic  filling 
material  known  as  oxychloride  of  zinc,  introduced  into  the  crown 
cavity  and  worn  as  a  temporary  filling,  has  been  effective  in  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  a  discolored  crown.  Oxalic  acid  care- 
fully applied  and  protected,  is  also  effective  as  a  bleaching  agent, 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  crystal  introduced  into  the  carious  cavity 
and  dissolved  by  applying  to  it  a  drop  of  water.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  in  solution  will  remove  the  stains  caused  by  old  amalgam 
fillings,  but  must  be  employed  with  great  care,  as  it  is  a  very  active 
and  deadly  poison.  In  the  use  of  all  these  agents  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  upon  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  will  depend  the 
efficacy  of  the  chemical  agent,  and  that  chlorine  will  answer  in 
some  cases,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  agents  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  discoloration,  while  cases  of  discoloration  arising  from 
the  action  of  other  agents  will  require  such  preparations  as  oxalic 
acid,  etc. 
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After  the  action  of  the  bleaching  agent  is  no  longer  required  a  good 
practice  is  to  fill  the  crown  cavity  of  the  tooth  with  either  prepared 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  may  be  secured  by  a  temporary 
filling,  and  permitted  to  remain  for  several  days  ;  or  a  filling  of  the 
oxychloride  of  zinc  may  be  temporarily  used,  and  a  more  permanent 
filling  be  subsequently  introduced.  Chloride  of  zinc  in  the  form  of 
crystals  may  also  be  employed  as  a  bleaching  agent ;  also  chlorine 
water  injected  repeatedly  by  means  of  a  syringe;  also  chlorate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  alumina.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  also 
been  used  successfully  for  bleaching  discolored  teeth,  and  its  disinfec- 
tant properties  add  to  its  value.  The  following  directions  are  given 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan  :— 

*'  After  the  root  has  been  filled  and  the  tooth  is  free  from  tender- 
ness, apply  the  dam,  dry  the  cavity,  and  remove  all  discolored  den- 
tine. Wash  the  cavity  several  times  with  fresh  peroxide  of  hydra- 
gen  and  place  a  few  crystals  of  chloride  of  alumina  in  the  cavity, 
moisten  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  wait  from  three  to  five 
minutes;  wash  the  cavity  thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  then 
apply  a  solution  of  30  grains  of  borax  to  the  ounce  of  water  until 
the  acid  is  entirely  neutralized.  Dry  the  cavity  with  hot  air,  and 
paint  the  interior  with  copal-ether  varnish.  When  it  is  dry  mix 
oxychloride  of  zinc  of  the  desired  color  and  fill  the  cavity  full ; 
allow  it  to  harden,  then  prepare  the  cavity  for  the  gold  filling  and 
fill  at  once." 

In  the  incisor  teeth  it  is  recommended  to  glue  white  unruled  note 
paper  to  the  labial  walls  with  varnish  and  cover  it  with  oxychlo- 
ride, and  afterwards  fill  with  gold  as  a  sequel  to  the  bleaching 
operation. 

The  active  agent  is  oxygen,  and  even  when  chlorine  is  used  to 
bleach  discolored  teeth  the  cavity  should  be  moistened  with  water,  as 
the  latter  is  essential,  for  the  chlorine,  having  a  great  affinity  for  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  unites  with  it  and  liberates  the  oxygen,  which 
is  the  active  agent. 

Electrolysis  is  also  applied  to  the  bleaching  of  discolored  teeth 
by  placing  nascent  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  discolored  surface. 
It  is  applied,  according  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Ames,  as  follows :  First  fill  the 
root  and  moisten  the  cavity  with  acidulated  water  (one  drop  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  in  order  to  render  it  a  more  effectual  electrolyte), 
then  apply  a  metal  electrode  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery  in  contact  with  the  moistened  surface  of  the  margin  of 
the  cavity,  and  pass  a  platinum  needle,  connected  with  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery,  over  the  surface  to  be  bleached.  Upon  closing  the 
circuit  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  liberated  at  the  positive  pole  oear 
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the  sarfac«  to  be  bleached,  and  the  hydri^n  is  liberated  at  the  nega- 
tive electrode  outside  the  cavity.  Electrolysis  is  also  recommeDded 
for  the  treatment  of  alveolar  pyorrhiea. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of  these  agents  is  to 
remove  the  oi^anic  or  aoimal  matter  from  the  tooth -structure,  and 
that  their  repeated  application  may  cause  the  crown  of  the  tooth  to 
become  frail  and  brittle. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HTFERCEMEHTOaiS — EXOSTOSIS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

This  disease  is  common  to  all  bones,  but  it  attacks  no  other  part 
of  a  fully  formed  tooth  than  the  root ;  for  in  the  cementum  alone, 
of  the  three  oaseoua  dental  tissues,  do  we  find  that  degree  of  vascu- 
larity which  is  a  uecesaary  condition  of  growth — normal  or  abnormal. 
It  usually  commences  at  or  near  the  extremity,  then  extends  upward, 
covering  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  external  surface.  It  some- 
times, however,  commences  upon  the  side  of  the  root  and  forms  a 
large  tubercle ;  at  other  times  the  deposit  of  the  new  bony  matter  is 
spread  over  its  surface,  often  uniformly,  but  more  frequently  un- 
equally. When  it  exists  in  a  nodular  form  upon  the  roots,  this  deposit 
offers  a  very  serious  obstacle  in  the  extracUon  of  such  teeth.  The 
osseous  matter  thus  deposited  has  usually  the  color,  consistence  and 
Btmcture  of  the  cementum,  though  sometimes  it  is  a  little  harder 
and  assumes  a  yellower  tinge.  The  enlargement 
is  in  &ct  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  this  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Tomes,  alluding  to  normal  cementum,  \ 
remarks :  "  When  it  is  limited  to  a  thin  layer  the  i 
lacunse  are  altogether  absent,  and  even  canalicuU 
do  not  appear  until  a  certain  thickness  is  attained. 
In   a   longitudinal  section  of    a    front  tooth   the  ^■ 

cementum  near  the  neck  will  present  a  thin   layer  |      i 

of  transparent  tissue,  marked  with  faint  indications  /""^  Wri 
of  granularity,  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  [f^B'l  V  : 
an  obscure  linear  appearance,  suggestive  of  the  ]\  a  \  ■ 
idea  that  the  calcification  of  parallel  fibres  had  TK^  (^M 
contributed  to  its  production.  Proceeding  in  the  Vi-  '^  ^—^ 
direction  of  the  root  the  cement  thickens  and  is 
traversed  here  and  there  by  canaliculi ;  and  still  farther  down  lacunte 
make  thdr  appearance,  first  as  a  single  series,  then,  with  an  increased 
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tliickaees  of  the  cemeatuni,  in  numbers,  the  number  geoerallT 
depeodiog  upon  the  thickness  of  the  tissue."  Those  singular  anom- 
alies occasionally  met  with,  where  enamel,  dentine,  and  cementum 
are  mixed  up  in  a  shapeless  confusion,  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  exostosis  is  confined  to  the  cementum  ;  for  though  classed  under 
this  head,  these  cases  arise  from  the  diaruption  of  the  formative 
membranes  (possibly  the  result  of  violence),  each  secreting  iu  pecu- 
liar tissue. 

The  deposit  of  osseous  matter  is  sometimes  so  considerable  that  the 
roots  of  two  or  more  teeth  are  firmly  united  by  it.  Fig.  135  repreeents 
some  common  examples  of  hypercementosis. 

Fig.  136. 


Fig.  136a  represents  the  circumscribed  variety,  and  Fig.  136A  the 
diffused  variety. 

Hypercement  is  a  product  of  the  peridental  membrane,  and  is 
formed  in  layers,  the  first  of  which  is  attached  to  the  primary  cemen- 
tum in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  layer  of  this  latter  substance  is 
attached  to  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  dentine.  When  the  normal 
cementum  is  fully  formed  the  peridental  membrane  becomes  inactive 
as  a  hard  tissue  producer,  until  some  pathological  condition  causes  it 
to  again  assume  such  a  function. 

An  extraordinary  case  of  dental  exostosis  was  sent  to  the  author 
for  examination  by  Dr.  V.  M.  Swayze,  of  Blaston,  Pa.  The  tooth 
apparently  is  a  dens  sapientife,  and  the  formation  of  the  exostosis 
must  have  commenced  with  the  den tinifi cation  of  the  pulp.  It  had 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  tooth,  the  crown  as  well  as  the  root; 
it  had  ruptured  and  penetrated  every  part  of  the  enamel  membrane, 
but  had  not  wholly  destroyed  the  function  of  this  organ,  as  nodules 
of  enamel  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  exostosis.  The  tumor, 
including  the  tooth,  is  about  as  large  as  a  common-sized  hickory 
nut. 

In  one  instance  the  author  was  compelled  to  extract  four  sound 
teeth  and  nine  roots;  yet  the  pain  was  not  at  any  time  severe,  but  it 
was  constant  and  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  patient.    The 
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following  is  one  among  the  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his 
observation : — 

Mr.  8.,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  fall  of  1845  called  upon  us  for  advice. 
Having  for  some  time  suffered  pain  in  the  first  left  superior  bicuspid, 
he  had  applied  two  years  before  to  a  dentist  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  tooth    removed.     In  the  operation  the  root,  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  was  fractured  and  left  in 
the  socket.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  gnawing  pain  with  which 
he  had  for  a  long  time  before  been  troubled  continued,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  the  gum  over  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  root  became  very  much  swollen,  puffing  out  the  lip  to  the  size 
of  half  a  hen's  egg.    The  tumor,  after  a  few  days,  was  opened,  and 
a  large   quantity  of  dark-colored,  fetid,  purulent  matter  was  dis- 
charged, which,  for  a  short  time,  gave  considerable  relief.    The 
tumor,  however,  was  re-formed,  and  opened  some  four  or  five  times 
in  as  many  months.     At  this  time  his  gum  was  swollen  and  the 
upper  lip  puffed  out  in  the  manner  just  described.     On  opening  the 
tumor  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  black  matter,  resembling  thin 
tar,  escaped.    We  then  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  outer 
wall  of  the  antrum,  immediately  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
root  of  the  first  bicuspid,  was  destroyed,  and  there  was  an  opening 
through  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger.     Believing  that  the 
extremity  of  the  root  left  in  the  socket  was  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
we  immediately  proceeded  to  extract  it,  which  we  succeeded  in  doing 
after  removing  the  outer  wall  of  the  alveolus.    The  root  was  found, 
on  removal,  to  be  enlarged  by  exostosis  to  the  size  of  a  very  large 
pea.    The  operation  proved    perfectly  successful,  the  secretion  of 
purulent  matter  soon  ceased,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  completely 
relieved  from  the  troublesome  afiection  under  which  he  had  so  long 
labored. 

Several  years  ago  Prof.  Gorgas,  while  demonstrating  practical 
anatomy,  discovered  all  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  sub- 
jects (a  negro  girl  about  twenty-five  years  of  age)  to  be  in  an  ex- 
ostosed  condition.  On  the  roots  of  one  of  the  superior  molar  teeth 
the  deposit  of  osseous  matter  measured  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Teeth  affected  with  hypertrophy  of  the  cementura  may  be  free 
from  tenderness  even  under  pressure  or  percussion,  although  the 
gum  may,  in  some  cases,  be  slightly  congested;  but  the  diagnosis  of 
this  affection  is  extremely  difficult  unless  the  enlargement  of  the 
root  causes  a  prominence  on  the  alveolar  ridge,  which  is  not  often 
the  case. 
28 
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In  many  but  Dot  in  all  cases  of  this  affection  more  or  less  dis- 
comfort  and  pain  attend  this  deposit,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
cementum  with  consequent  pressure  upon  the  nerves.  When  such  an 
enlargement  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  alveolus,  little  or  no  pain 
may  be  experienced.  The  pain  arising  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
cementum  is  at  times  moderate  though  persistent,  but  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  excruciating,  and  may  be  referred  to  distant  parts  of  the  face 
and  head  or  ear  and  about  the  terminal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  thus  resembling  neuralgia. 

CAUSES. 

Most  writers  concur  in  attributing  the  proximate  cause  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cementum  to  irritation  of  the  peridental  membrane ; 
but  this  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  necessarily  dependent  upon  any 
morbid  condition  of  the  crown  itself,  for  it  often  attacks  teeth  that  are 
perfectly  sound.  It  seems  rather  to  be  attributable  to  some  peculiar 
constitutional  diathesis. 

It  never  makes  its  appearance  on  the  roots  of  temporary  teeth,  nor 
upon  permanent  teeth  until  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  year,  when  the 
dental  tissues  are  completely  calcified. 

TREATMENT. 

When  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  existence  of  dental  exostosis  at 
an  early  stage,  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  and  painting  the 
gum  over  the  affected  root  with  such  counter-irritants  as  a  saturated 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  cantharidal  collodion  to  produce  a  blister. 

The  disease  having  established  itself  does  not  admit  of  cure,  and 
when  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  productive  of  pain  and  incon- 
venience to  the  patient  the  loss  of  the  affected  teeth  becomes  inevi- 
table. When  the  enlargement  is  very  considerable  and  confined  to 
the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  has  not  induced  a  correspondent 
enlargement  of  the  alveolus  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  affected  organ  is  often  attended  with  difficulty,  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  wall  of 
the  cavity  or  fracturing  it. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  deposit  of  osseous  matter 
may  be  arrested  and  absorption  excited,  so  as  to  make  room  for  that 
already  deposited,  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  as 
referred  to  above. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EROSION   OF  THE  TEETH. 

Thus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  affections  to  which  the  teeth  are 
liable,  and  occurs  without  any  recognized  cause.  It  consists  in  the 
gradual  loss  of  substance  on  the  labial  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and  it 
attacks  the  incisors  more  frequently  than  the  canines,  and  sometimes 
extends  to  the  bicuspids  and  first  and  second  molars.  It  first  appears 
as  a  slight  cup-shaped  depression  and  increases  over  a  limited  space 
until  it  forms  a  continuous  horizontal  groove,  as  regularly  and 
smoothly  constructed  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  file,  about  one 
line  or  less  below  the  free  margin  of  the  gum,  the  eroded  surface  being 
generally  very  sensitive.  (See  Fig.  137.)  After  it  has  removed  the 
enamel  it  commits  its  ravages  upon  the  subjacent  dentine,  sometimes 
penetrating  to  the  pulp-cavity.    It  rarely  changes  the  color  of  the 
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enamel,  but  the  dentine,  after  it  becomes  exposed,  assumes  first  a  light, 
and  afterward  a  dark  brown  color,  retaining,  however,  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface.  This  destructive  process  does  not  always  commence 
at  merely  one  point  on  the  labial  surface  of  the  central  incisors,  as 
just  described ;  it  sometimes  attacks  several  points  simultaneously. 
(See  Fig.  138.)  As  it  spreads  these  unite,  and  ultimately  a  deep 
excavation  is  formed,  with  walls  so  smooth  and  highly  polished  that 
the  tooth  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  scooped  out  with  a 
broad,  square,  or  round-pointed  instrument.  It  is  often  confined  to  the 
incisor  and  canine  teeth,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  teeth  on  one  side  of 
the  mouth  only. 

The  progress  of  the  affection  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  is  some- 
times so  rapid  that  the  dentine  becomes  exposed  within  two  or  three 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  at  other  times  its 
efiect  upon  the  enamel  is  scarcely  perceptible  for  the  first  six  or 
eight  years  after  it  makes  its  appearance.  In  the  case  of  a  lady 
whose  teeth  were  thus  affected  the  denuding  process  did  not  perforate 
the  enamel  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  dentine,  after  it  is  denuded 
of  enamel,  is  generally  quite  sensitive  and  very  susceptible  to  heat  and 
cold. 

CAUSES. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  affection  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  called  it  decay  by 
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denudation,  and  supposed  that  it  was  a  disease  inherent  in  the  tooth 
itselfy  and  not  dependent. on  circumstances  in  after  life,  for  the  reason 
that  it  attacks  certain  teeth  rather  than  others,  and  is  often  confined 
to  a  particular  tooth. 

Some  writers  suppose  it  is  occasioned  by  chemical  action,  to  which, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  many  valid  objections.  Mr.  John 
Tomes  and  also  Mr.  Salter  ascribe  it  to  the  vigorous  use  of  the 
tooth-brush  or  other  friction,  but  such  a  cause  is  improbable.  That 
this  may  increase  the  size  of  the  horizontal  groove  is  more  than 
probable ;  that  it  may  even  in  some  cases  determine  the  commence- 
ment of  the  groove  is  just  possible.  But  no  conceivable  action  of 
the  brush  could  be  an  inciting  cause  of  that  form  of  the  disease 
shown  in  Fig.  138.  There  is  better  reason  for  believing  that  this 
affection  is  due  to  a  condition  of  enamel  deficient  in  vital  resistance, 
owing  to  some  modification  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  thus  ren- 
dering it  susceptible  to  the  action  of  agents  which  it  might,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  successfully  resist,  such  as  an  acid 
contained  in  the  mucus.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  dependent  on 
faulty  tooth  structure,  but  microscopical  examinations  have  failed 
to  establish  such  a  theory,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Black,  the  erosion 
does  not  follow  the  developmental  lines,  which  would  be  the  case 
if  portions  of  the  teeth  could  be  worn  away  on  account  of  any  soft- 
ness from  faulty  development.  The  generally  accepted  theory  is 
that  this  affection  is  caused  by  the  action  of  an  acid  secretion, 
abnormal  in  character,  produced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lip,  the 
motion  of  the  latter  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  tooth^substanoe. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Miller  records  the  following  experiment,  which  he 
regards  as  definitely  settling  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  ero- 
sion occurs  in  pulpless  teeth :  "  We  have  all  seen  pulpless  teeth 
which  presented  extensive  erosions,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
say  that  these  erosions  were  not  produced  while  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth  was  still  alive,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  refuting  beyond  all  doubt  the  assertion  that  erosion  attacks  onlj 
teeth  with  living  pulps.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1886,  a  piece  of  ivory 
was  set,  by  means  of  cement,  in  the  cavity  of  a  right  inferior  bicus- 
pid, where  the  loss  of  substance  by  erosion  was  so  extensive  that  it 
would  have  exposed  the  pulp  if  the  latter  had  not  been  protected 
by  secondary  dentine.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1888,  the  piece  was 
removed  for  examination,  and  showed  two  very  distinct  parallel 
horizontal  furrows.  The  surface  had  a  very  fine  polish,  character- 
istic of  abraded  dentine.  No  one  examining  the  piece  of  ivory 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  a  typical  case  of 
erosion." 
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TBBATHEMT. 

In  ftdvanoed  atages  of  the  affection  ita  pn^reaa  may  be  arrested 
by  properly  preparing  the  cavities  and  afterward  filling  them  with 
gold;  or,  if  the  defective  epaces  will  permit,  porcelain  aections  or 
fadngs  may  be  inserted.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  prove 
sucoeBsfol.  Should  the  grooves  or  pita  when  superficial  beeome  dis- 
colored it  will  be  proper  to  use  occaaionally  pumice  or  ailex  applied 
on  a  point  of  wood. 

Erosion  Amoeiaied  wUh  Abrasion. — Thia  process  was  formerly 
treated  nuder  the  title  of  "Chemical  Abrasion,"  but  as  it  appears  to 
be  an  affection  of  the  teeth  in  which  the  effects  of  both  erosion  and 
abrasion  from  mechanical  causes  are  combined  it  is  considered  under 
the  head  of  erosion.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  commences  on  the 
central  incisors,  proceeding  thence  to  the  laterals,  the  cuspids,  and 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  to  the  first  bicuspids.  Teeth  thus 
affected  have,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  a  truncated  appearance;  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  do  not  come  together,  and  they  are  rather  more 
than  ordinarily  susceptible  to  the  action  of  acids  or  of  heat  aiid  cold. 
In  other  respects  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  until  the 
crowns  of  the  affected  teeth  are  nearly  destroyed. 

Its  progress,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  abrasion  of  the  labial  sur- 
iaces,  b  exceedingly  variable.  It  sometimes  deatroya  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  crowns  of  the  central  incisors  in  two  or  three  years ; 
at  other  times  seven  or  eight  years  are  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect  In  one  case  which  came  under  our  own  observation  the 
abrasion  had  extended  to  the  bicuspids,  and  the  central  inclsora  of 
both  jaws  were  so  much  wasted  that  on  closing  the  mouth  they  did 
not  come  together  by  nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  yet  two 
years  only  had  elapsed  since  its  commencement.  In  another  case, 
where  it  had  been  going  on  for  seven  years,  it  had  not  extended  to 
the  cuspids,  and  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  did 
not  exceed  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  subjects  of  these  two  were 
gentlemen — the  first  f^ed  about 
twenty-eight  and  the  other  twenty-  ^"'-  ^^^■ 

one. 

Mr.  Bell    gives    an   interesting 
case  (Fig.    139)    of    a  gentleman  ' 

whose    teeth    were    thus   affected : 
"  About    fourteen    months     since 

(1831)  this  gentleman  perceived  that  the  edges  of  the  incisors,  both 
above  and  below,  had  become  slightly  worn  down,  and,  as  it  were, 
truncated,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be  placed  in  contact  with 
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each  other.  This  continued  to  increaBe  and  extend  to  the  lateral 
incisors,  and,  afterward,  successively  to  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids. 
There  has  been  no  pain,  and  only  a  trifling  degree  of  uneasiness,  on 
taking  acids  or  any  very  hot  or  cold  fluids  into  the  mouth.  When 
I  first  saw  these  teeth  they  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  having 
been  most  accurately  filed  down  at  the  edges  and  then  perfectly 
and  beautifully  polished ;  and  it  has  now  extended  so  far  that  when 
the  mouth  is  closed  the  anterior  edges  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder.  The  cavi- 
ties of  those  of  the  upper  jaw  must  have  been  exposed  but  for  a 
very  curious  and  beautiful  provision  ;  they  have  become  gradually 
filled  by  a  deposit  of  new  bony  matter,  perfectly  solid  and  hard,  but 
so  transparent  that  nothing  but  examination  by  actual  contact  could 
convince  an  observer  that  they  were  actually  closed.  This  appear- 
ance is  exceedingly  remarkable,  and  exactly  resembles  the  trans- 
parent layers  which  are  seen  in  agatose  pebbles,  surrounded  by  a 
more  opaque  mass.  The  surface  is  uniform,  even,  and  highly 
polished,  and  continues,  without  the  least  break,  from  one  tooth  to 
another.  It  extends  at  present  to  the  bicuspids,  is  perfectly  equal 
on  both  sides,  and  when  the  molars  are  closed  the  opening,  by  this 
loss  of  substance  in  front,  is  observed  to  be  widest  in  the  centre* 
diminishing  gradually  and  equally  on  both  sides  to  the  last  bicus- 
pids." 

The  same  causes  may  be  ascribed  for  this  affection  as  for  those  of 
erosion  and  abrasion.  There  is  apparently  some  defect  of  struct- 
ure, which  renders  the  central  portions  of  the  tooth-surfisice  suscep- 
tible to  both  erosion  and  mechanical  abrasion,  and  the  latter  process 
may  account  for  the  smooth  and  polished  surfaces  which  are  invari- 
ably present. 

From  the  fact  that  teeth  thus  affected  continue  to  lose  structure 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  unaffected  teeth  of  the  same  mouth  do 
from  mastication,  and  this,  too,  even  after  they  cAnnot  be  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other,  we  cannot  ascribe  the  affection  to  mechanical 
abrasion  alone,  and  careful  observations  have  failed  to  find  any  cause 
for  such  loss  of  substance  in  the  dentine  structure. 

Dr.  Black  remarks  that  "the  effect  is  certainly  that  of  erosion, 
and  is  identical  with  that  process  as  seen  on  the  labial  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  and  occurring  independently  of  mechanical  abrasion." 

The  only  treatment  for  such  cases  is  that  of  restoration,  either  by 
means  of  capping  with  gold  or  the  attachment  of  sections  of  porcelain 
crowns,  as  no  therapeutic  treatment  will  control  or  arrest  this  singu- 
lar disease. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ABRASION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Were  it  true,  as  declared  by  Richerand,  that  the  loss  of  the 
eDamel  occasioned  by  friction  is  repaired  by  a  new  growth,  it  would 
never  suffer  permanent  loss  from  mechanical  abrasion.  But  enamel 
and  dentine,  once  formed,  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  reparative 
power  found  in  other  bony  tissues  where  red  blood  circulates  freely. 
New  enamel  is  therefore  never  formed  after  the  eruption  of  the  tooth  ; 
and  new  dentine  only  within  the  pulp-cavity  by  the  action  of  the 
odontoblasts. 

The  teeth  rarely  suffer  much  loss  of  substance  from  friction  when 
the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  shut  in  front  of  those  of  the  lower.  It 
is  only  when  the  former  fall  directly  upon  the  latter,  that  mechani* 
cal  abrasion  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  front  teeth  can  take  place, 
and  when  this  happens,  they  sometimes  suffer  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance. The  crowns  of  these  teeth  are  occasionally  worn  entirely 
off,  while  those  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids  are,  comparatively, 
little  affected.  The  lateral  motions  of  the  jaw,  being  in  these  cases 
unrestricted  —  and  this  motion  being,  of  course,  greater  at  the 
anterior  than  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  —  it  necessarily 
happens  that  the  front  teeth  suffer  the  most  abrasion.  Sometimes 
all  the  teeth  are  worn  off  alike ;  at  other  times,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  jaws  come  together,  the  abrasion  is  confined  to 
a  few. 

Abraded  surfaces  of  teeth  often  become  very  sensitiv.e,  and  the 
irritation  affects  the  dental  pulp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  often  favor 
the  deposit  of  secondary  dentine. 

The  rapidity  of  the  abrasion  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  antagonize,  as  sliding  movement  when  the  jaws  are 
closed  cause  abnormal  wear  of  the  two  surfaces.  No  doubt  the  grind- 
ing together  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  the  effect  of  nervousness,  also 
&cilitates  the  abrasion. 

Abrasion  is  frequently  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  number  of  teeth, 
which  necessarily  brings  the  entire  work  of  mastication  upon  the 
remaining  ones  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rapidly  wear  them  away,  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  are  few  in  number. 

Mr.  Bell  believes  that  certain  kinds  of  diet  tend,  more  than  others, 
to  produce  abrasion  of  teeth ;  in  proof  of  which  he  tells  us  that  sailors 
who,  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  live  on  hard  biscuits,  have  only 
a  small  part  of  the  crowns  of  their  teeth  remaining.  But  the  antago^ 
nism  of  the  teeth  has  much  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  nature  of  the 
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food  ;  though,  of  course,  when  they  do  not  strike  in  such  a  way  as  to 
wear  the  cutting  surfaces,  very  hard  or  gritty  articles  of  food  would 
make  the  abrasion  more  rapid. 

When  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  strike  against  the  palatine 
surface  of  those  of  the  upper,  the  latter  are  sometimes  worn  away 
more  than  three-fourths,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  upon  the  guma. 
We  have  seen  the  teeth  of  some  individuals  so  much  abraded  in  this 
way,  that  little  of  the  crown  remained,  except  the  enamel  on  the  ante- 
rior surface. 

The  wearing  away  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  would  sooner  or 
later  expose  the  pulp,  were  it  not  that  nature,  in  anticipation  of  the 
event,  sets  up  an  action  by  which  layers  of  odontoblasts  of  the  pulp 
resume  their  functional  activity,  and  a  portion  of  the  organ,  or  the 
entire  mass  of  it,  at  times  is  transformed  into  osteo-dentine.  By 
this  beautiful  operation  of  the  economy,  the  painful  consequences 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  exposure  of  the  pulp  are  wholly 
prevented. 

TREATMENT. 

The  early  correction  of  irregularities  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth,  so  that  a  proper  antagonism  of  the  teeth  is  secured,  by  which 
the  cusps  will  fit  into  sulci  of  the  opposing  teeth,  may  be  suggested  as 
preventive  treatment  in  many  cases. 

After  the  abrasion  has  occurred,  the  adaptation  of  caps  of  gold  or 
other  metal,  or  gold  in  the  form  of  contour  fillings,  or  enamel  sections, 
to  the  cutting  edges  and  grinding  surfaces  thus  worn  away,  will  often 
preserve  and  render  useful  teeth  in  such  a  condition. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FRACTURES  AND  OTHER  INJURIES  OF  THE  TEETH  FROM  MECHANICAL 

VIOLENCE. 

The  injuries  to  which  teeth  are  subject  from  mechanical  violence 
are  so  variable  in  their  character  and  results  as  to  render  a  detailed 
description  impossible.  The  same  amount  of  violence  inflicted 
upon  a  tooth  does  not  always  produce  the  same  effect.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury  will  depend  as  much  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  teeth,  the  state  of  the  constitutional  health,  and 
the  susceptibility  of  the  body  to  morbid  impressions,  as  upon  the 
violence  of  the  blow.  Thus,  a  blow  sufliciently  severe  to  loosen  a 
tooth  might  not,  in  one  case,  be  productive  of  any  permanent  bad 
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ODDsequencee ;  while  in  another  it  might  cause  the  death  of  the  organ 
and  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  as  well  as  necrosis  of  the 
alveolus. 

A  tooth  of  compact  texture,  and  in  a  healthj  mouth,  may  be  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  substance  without  any  serious  injury ;  but 
a  similar  loss  of  substance  in  a  tooth  not  so  dense  in  structure  would 
be  likely  to  produce  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and  possibly  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum.  Hence,  in  order 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  result  of  injuries  of  this  sort,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  character  of  the  tooth  upon 
which  the  blow  has  been  inflicted  but  also  the  state  of  the  mouth  and 
the  health  of  the  individual. 

If  the  tooth  is  not  loosened  in  its  cavity  any  injury  resulting  from 
a  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  the  enamel,  or  even  of  the  dentine,  may 
be  prevented  by  smoothing  the  fractured  surface  with  a  file,  that 
the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  particles  of  extraneous  matter  may  not 
be  retained  in  contact  with  it.  But  if  the  tooth  is  loosened  and 
inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  has  supervened,  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  gums,  and  the  mouth  washed  several  times  a 
day  with  some  astringent  lotion,  until  the  inflammation  subsides.  For 
more  detailed  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
periostitis. 

When  a  tooth  has  been  displaced  from  its  cavity  by  a  blow,  and  its 
vascular  connection  with  the  general  system  destroyed,  necrosis  must, 
as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  be  the  result.  An  imperfect 
union  between  the  tooth  and  alveolus  may  sometimes  be  re-estab- 
lished by  the  efiusion  of  a  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  an 
imperfectly  organized  membrane ;  6ut  the  tooth  will  ever  after,  from 
the  slightest  cold  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  be  liable  to 
become  sore  to  the  touch,  and  in  most  cases  will  ultimately  assume  a 
muddy  brown,  unhealthy  appearance. 

The  author  has,  on  several  occasions,  replaced  teeth  that  had 
been  knocked  from  their  cavities ;  and  in  some  instances  the  operation 
was  attended  with  success.  The  subject  in  one  case  was  a  healthy  boy 
of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who,  while  playing  bandy,  received 
a  blow  from  the  club  of  one  of  his  playmates,  which  knocked  the 
left  central  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  entirely  out  of  its  cavity. 
He  saw  the  boy  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  accident.  The  alve- 
olus was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  This  he  sponged  out,  and 
after  having  bathed  the  tooth  in  tepid  water,  carefully  and  accurately 
replaced  it  in  its  socket,  and  secured  it  there  by  silk  ligatures  at- 
tached to  the  adjacent  teeth.  On  the  following  day  the  gums 
around  the  tooth   were  considerably  inflamed,  to  reduce  which  in- 
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flammation  he  directed  an  application  of  three  leeches  and  the 
frequent  use  of  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth. 
At  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  the  tooth  became  firmly  fixed  in 
its  socket,  but  from  the  efibsion  of  coagulable  lymph,  the  alveolar 
membrane  was  thickened,  and  the  tooth,  in  consequence,  protruded 
somewhat.  A  slight  soreness,  on  taking  cold,  has  ever  since  been 
experienced. 

Dr.  Noyes,  of  Baltimore,  mentioned  to  the  author  a  case  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  subject  was  a  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age.  One  of  his  front  teeth  was  forced  from  its  socket  by  a  fall.  It 
yraa  replaced  shortly  after  and  in  a  few  weeks  became  firm  in  its  alve- 
olus.   Mr.  Bell  also  mentions  a  case  attended  with  a  like  result. 

The  alveolar  processes  and  jaw-bones  are  sometimes  seriously  injured 
by  mechanical  violence.  The  author  yraa  requested  by  the  late  Dr. 
Baker,  of  Baltimore,  to  visit  with  him  a  lady  who,  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  stage,  had  her  face  severely  bruised  and  lacerated.  All  that 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw  which  contained  the  six  anterior  teeth  was 
splintered  off,  and  was  only  retained  in  the  mouth  by  the  gums  and 
integuments  with  which  it  was  connected.  The  wounds  of  her  face 
having  been  properly  dressed,  the  detached  portion  of  the  jaw  was 
carefully  adjusted  and  secured  by  a  ligature  passed  around  the  front 
teeth  and  first  molars,  and  by  a  bandage  on  the  outside,  around  the 
chin  and  back  part  of  the  head.  Her  mouth  was  washed  five  or  six 
times  a  day  with  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  third  day  after  the 
accident  Dr.  Baker  directed  the  loss  of  twelve  ounces  of  blood ;  and 
in  five  or  six  weeks,  with  no  other  treatment  than  the  dressing  of  the 
wounds,  she  perfectly  recovered. 

It  often  happens  that  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  broken  off  at  the 
neck.  We  have  known  the  crowns  of  four,  and  in  one  case  of  thir- 
teen, teeth  to  be  fractured  by  a  single  blow.  The  subject  of  the  last 
case  was  a  fireman,  who  received  an  accidental  blow  on  his 
mouth  from  the  head  of  an  axe,  which  broke  off  the  crowns  of  all 
the  upper  and  lower  incisors,  two  cuspids,  and  three  of  the  bicus- 
pids of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  subject  in  the  other  case  was  a 
boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  from  a  similar  accident,  occa- 
sioned by  running  up  suddenly  behind  a  man  who  was  chopping 
wood,  had  the  crowns  of  his  upper  incisors  broken  off.  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  inflammation  which  supervened  was  so  great  as  to 
render  the  removal  of  the  roots  necessary.  The  crowns,  roots  and 
alveolar  processes  are  sometimes  ground  to  pieces,  or  the  teeth 
driven  into  the  very  substance  of  the  jaw.  Mr.  Bell  says  he  once 
found  a  central  incisor  so  completely  forced  into  the  bone  that  he 
thought  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a  root ;  but,  on  removing  it,  found 
it  to  be  an  entire  tooth. 
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When  the  crown  of  a  tooth  has  been  broken  off  by  a  blow,  and 
destructive  inflammation  results,  the  root  should  be  extracted. 
When,  however,  the  injury  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  such  a 
decree  of  inflammation,  an  artificial  crown  may  be  engrafted  on  the 
root ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  inflammation  should  be  en- 
tirely subdued  previous  to  the  operation  of  pivoting.  If  the  tooth 
is  to  be  replaced  with  an  artificial  substitute  attached  to  a  plate,  the 
root  should  be  first  extracted,  unless  it  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
port for  a  section  of  bridge-work.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  root 
may  be  filled  and  be  permitted  to  remain,  but  the  practice  is  usu- 
ally a  bad  one.  The  possibility  of  a  fractured  tooth  reuniting  was 
formerly  doubted,  but  Wedl,  in  his  "  Pathology  of  the  Teeth,"  refers 
to  some  fifteen  cases  in  which  union  took  place,  some  of  which  were 
due  to  the  formation  of  secondary  dentine  and  others  to  that  of 
cementum. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

CARIES  OF  THE  TEETH. 


The  teeth  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries  than  by  any  other 
disease,  and  this  will  now  claim  our  attention. 

Caries  of  a  tooth  is  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  earthy 
salts  of  the  affected  part,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompanied 
by  disorganization  of  the  animal  framework  of  this  portion  of  the 
organ.  There  is  no  affection  to  which  these  organs  are  liable  more 
frequent  in  its  occurrence  or  fatal  in  its  tendency  than  this.  It  is 
often  so  insidious  in  its  attacks  and  rapid  in  its  progress  that  every 
tooth  in  the  mouth  is  involved  in  irreparable  ruin  before  even  its 
existence  is  suspected. 

Its  presence  is  usually  first  indicated  by  an  opaque  or  dark  spot 
on  the  enamel,  and  if  this  be  removed  the  subjacent  dentine  will 
exbibit  a  black,  dark-brown,  or  whitish  appearance.  It  usually 
commences  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine  of  the  crown,  be- 
neath the  enamel,  at  some  point  where  it  is  imperfect  or  has  been 
fractured  or  otherwise  injured;  from  thence  it  proceeds  toward  the 
centre  of  the  tooth,  increasing  in  circumference  until  it  reaches  the 
pulp*cavity. 

If  the  diseased  part  is  of  a  soft  and  humid  character  the  enamel, 
after  a  time,  usually  breaks  in,  disclosing  the  ravages  the  disease  has 
made  on  the  subjacent  dentine.  But  this  does  not  always  happen ;  the 
form  of  the  tooth  sometimes  remains  nearly  perfect  until  its  whole 
interior  structure  is  destroyed. 
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No  portion  of  the  crown  or  neck  of  ft  tooth  is  exempt  from  this 
disease ;  yet  some  parts  are  more  liable  to  be  first  attacked  than  others ; 
as,  for  example,  the  depresaionB  in  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molara 
and  bicuspids,  the  approximal  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth,  the  posterior 
or  palatine  surfaces  of  the  lateral  incisors,  and,  in  short,  wherever  an 
imperfection  of  the  enamel  exists. 

The  enamel  is  much  harder  than  the  dentine,  and  is  by  far  less 
easily  acted  on  by  the  causes  that  produce  cariee.  It  is  sometimes, 
however,  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  when  this  happens  the  disease 
develops  itself  more  frequently  on  the  labial  or  buccal  surface,  near 
the  gum,  than  iu  any  other  locality,  often  commencing  at  a  single 
point,  and  at  other  times  at  a  number  of  points.  When  the  enamel 
is  first  attacked  it  is  usually  called  erosion ;  but  as  this  tissue  does 
not  contain  so  much  animal  matter  as  the  subjacent  dentine,  the 
diseased  part  is  often  washed  away  by  the  saliva  of  the  moath, 
while  in  the  dentinal  part  of  the  tooth  it,  in  most  instances,  remains, 
and  may  be  removed  in  distinct  laminte,  after  the  earthy  salts  have 
been  decomposed. 

In  very  hard  teeth  the  decayed  part  is  of  a  firmer  consistence  and 
of  a  darker  color  than  in  soft  teeth.    Sometimes  it  is  black,  at  other 
times  of  a  dark  or  light  brown,  and  at 
^"''  ^**-  other  times  again  it  is  nearly  white.     As 

a  general  rule,  the  softer  the  tooth,  the 
lighter,  softer,  and  more  humid  the  caries. 
The  color  of  the  decayed  part,  however, 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is  iu  some  cases, 
influenced  by  other  circumstances;  per* 
haps  by  some  peculiar  modification  of 
the  agents  concerned  in  the  prodncUon 
of  the  disease. 

Commencing   externally   beneath    the 
enamel,  the  disease   proceeds,  as   before 
stated,  toward  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  de- 
stroying layer  after  layer,  until  it  reaches 
TflltrrtTih^dCDwft^m  "^     the  lining  membrane,  leaving  each  outer 
■urroundiDg  ibat  which  ii  oDd«-     stratum  softer  and  of  darker  color  than 
C-^rir"'^"'"'    ""'"'"""     the  subjacent  one. 

The  dentinal  tubuli  become  less  dis- 
tinct near  the  margin  of  the  carious  structure  than  is  the  case  in  the 
perfectly  normal  tissue  in  proximity  with  the  pulpKshamber,  andt 
according  to  Mr.  John  Tomes,  has  a  zone-like  form  (the  zone  of 
Tomes),  which  he  regards  as  a  consolidation  of  the  dentinal  tubuli, 
an  efibrt  on  the  part  of  nature  to  place  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  healthy  and  carious  structure. 
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Other  writers^  however,  consider  this  zone  of  transparency  to  be  the 
result  of  diseased  action  causing  a  complete  exclusion  of  air  from 
the  tubuliy  thus  rendering  them  invisible  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light. 

The  terms  deep-Mated^  superficial^  external  and  internal,  simple  and 
eompUcaied,  have  been  applied  to  the  disease.  These  distinctions 
only  designate  different  stages  of  the  same  affection.  By  complicated 
decay  is  meant  caries  which  has  penetrated  to  the  pulp-cavity  of  the 
tooth,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lining 
membrane  and  the  death  of  the  organ.  The  lining  membrane, 
however,  is  not  always  inflamed  by  exposure,  nor  is  inflammation 
invariably  followed  by  suppuration. 

The  roots  of  the  teeth  frequently  remain  firm  in  their  sockets  for 
years  after  the  crowns  and  necks  have  been  destroyed,  showing  that  ■ 
they  are  less  liable  to  decay  than  the  crowns ;  but  nature,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  last,  as  if  conscious  that  the  former  are  of  no  fur- 
ther use,  exerts  herself  to  expel  them  from  the  system,  which  is  effected 
by  the  gradual  wasting  and  filling  up  of  their  sockets.  After  this 
operation  of  the  economy  has  been  accomplished  they  are  frequently 
retained  in  the  mouth  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  by  their  peri- 
osteal connection  with  the  gums.  The  effort  of  nature  is  confined 
more  to  the  back  than  to  the  front  teeth ;  it  oft^n  happens  that  the 
last  remain,  after  the  destruction  of  their  crowns,  for  many  years, 
and  sometimes  without  much  apparent  injury  to  the  parts  within 
which  they  are  contained. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  LIABILITT  OF  DIFFERENT  TEETH  TO  DECAY. 

Having  explained  at  some  length,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
the  manner  in  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  teeth  is  influenced, 
it  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject It  will  only  be  requisite  to  state,  therefore,  that  teeth  which 
are  well  formed,  well  arranged  and  of  a  firm  texture,  seldom  decay, 
and  when  they  are  attacked  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not 
rapid;  whereas  those  that  are  imperfect  in  their  formation  and  of 
a  soft  texture  are  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  causes  which 
produce  it;  and  when  assailed,  if  the  progress  of  the  affection  is 
not  arrested  by  art,  they  usually  fall  speedy  victims  to  its  ravages. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  dentinal  structure  of  the  teeth  is  hard  or 
Boft,  the  shape  of  the  organs  perfect  or  imperfect,  their  arrange- 
ment regular  or  irregular,  is  their  liability  to  caries  diminished  or 
increased. 

The  density,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  are  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  that  of  the  mouth  at  the  time  of 
their  dentinificatiou.    If  at  this  period  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
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are  healthily  performed  these  organs  will  be  compact  in  their  struc- 
ture, perfect  in  their  shape,  and  usually  regular  in  their  arrangement. 
That  the  teeth  should  be  thus  influenced  will  not  appear  strange  when 
we  consider,  as  Richerand  remarks,  **  that  there  exist  amongst  all  the 
parts  of  the  living  body  intimate  relations,  all  of  which  correspond 
to  each  other  and  carry  on  a  reciprocal  intercourse  of  sensations  and 
affections.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  morbid  action  in  one  part,  other  parts 
sympathize  with  it,  rallying,  as  if  sensible  of  the  mutual  dependence 
existing  between  them,  all  their  energies  to  rescue  their  neighbor  from 
the  power  of  disease." 

Increased  action  in  one  portion  of  the  system  is  generally  followed 
by  diminished  action  in  some  other  part ;  thus,  for  example,  gastritis 
may  be  produced  by  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  puerperal  fever  by 
•diminished  action  in  the  heart,  with  an  increased  action  in  the 
uterus,  etc.  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  body  at  an  early 
age  be  morbidly  excited,  its  functions  will  be  languidly  performed, 
the  process  of  assimilation  checked,  the  regular  and  healthy  sii^ply 
of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones  interrupted,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
teeth  which  are  then  formed  will  be  defective.  Other  parts  of  the 
body,  in  which  constant  changes  are  going  on,  if  thus  affected  at 
these  early  periods,  may  afterward  recover  their  healthful  vigor ;  but 
if  the  teeth  are  badly  formed  they  must  ever,  because  of  their  low 
degree  of  vascularity,  continue  so ;  hence  they  will  be  more  liable  to 
decay  than  when  dentinified  under  other  and  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Capillary  blood-vessels  form  a  large  part  of  every  organ,  the  char- 
acteristic tissue  of  each  being  strictly  extra-vascular  (literally,  outside 
of  the  vessels).  Where  the  blood-vessels  are  most  abundant,  as  in  the 
nervous  and  muscular  structures,  growth  and  change  take  place 
rapidly  and  constantly,  since  almost  every  particle  of  the  extra- 
vascular  or  interstitial  tissue  is  in  contact  with  the  circulating  fluid, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  supply  material  for  growth  and  carry  off 
waste  matter.  Hence  such  organs  have  great  recuperative  power 
and  are  modified  by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  body.  But  the  den- 
tine and  enamel  of  the  teeth  are  vascular  only  during  the  period  of 
development. 

These  structures,  once  formed,  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
capillaries,  except  the  layer  of  dentine  in  contact  with  the  dental 
pulp.  Hence  the  dental  pulp  may  deposit  new  bone  as  a  barrier 
against  the  caries ;  but  the  carious  dentine  itself  is  incapable  of  self- 
restoration. 

"  That  the  teeth  acquire  this  disposition  to  decay,"  says  Mr.  Fox, 
"  from  some  want  of  healthy  action  during  their  formation,  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  common  observation  that  they  become  decayed  in 
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pairs ;  that  is,  those  which  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  being  in  a 
similar  state  of  imperfection,  have  not  the  power  to  resist  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  and  therefore,  at  nearly  about  the  same  period  of  time 
exhibit  signs  of  decay ;  while  those  which  have  been  formed  at  an- 
other time,  when  a  more  healthy  action  has  existed,  have  remained 
perfectly  sound  to  the  end  of  life." 

Most  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  teeth  to  resist  the 
various  causes  of  decay  is  sometimes  weakened  by  a  change  brought 
about  in  their  physical  condition  through  the  agency  of  certain  remote 
causes,  such  as  the  profuse  administration  of  mercury,  the  existence  of 
fevers  and  all  severe  constitutional  disorders. 

Severe  constitutional  disorders,  and  the  administration  of  certain 
kinds  of  medicine  may  not  act  directly  on  the  teeth  by  altering  their 
physical  condition,  and  thus  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  corrosive  agents;  but  they  are  indirectly  affected  in  propor- 
tion as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  vitiated  and  their  corrosive 
properties  increased. 

The  following  considerations  establish,  to  our  mind,  the  truth  of 
what  we  have  just  stated.  Artificial  teeth  of  bone  or  ivory  decay 
more  rapidly  after  the  profuse  administration  of  medicine,  or  during 
the  existence  of  any  disease  that  tends  to  vitiate  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  than  at  other  times.  Furthermore,  teeth  of  so  dense  a  texture 
as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  acidulated  buccal  fluids 
are  not  affected  by  constitutional  disease;  yet  they  are  just  as  liable  as 
those  of  a  spongy  texture,  to  any  structural  disease  communicated 
from  the  general  system. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  our  own  observations:  the  gums 
and  alveolar  processes  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, so  that  all  the  teeth  loosen  and  drop  out  without  being  affected 
by  caries.  The  teeth  of  persons  in  whom  a  mercurial  diathesis  has 
been  a  long  time  kept  up,  or  who  have  been  for  years  suffering  from 
dyspepsia,  phthisis,  fevers,  or  other  severe  constitutional  disorders, 
often  continue  perfectly  sound;  while  other  teeth,  under  similar 
circumstances,  frequently  decay.  Now,  all  this  goes  to  prove,  not 
that  changes  are  effected  in  the  structural  condition  of  the  teeth, 
whereby  their  predisposition  to  decay  is  increased,  but  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  capabilities  of  different  teeth  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  made  acrid  by  the  affections  just 
enumerated. 

The  author  has  noted  the  effects  of  mercury  and  of  other  medicines, 
as  well  as  of  constitutional  diseases  of  the  severest  and  most  pro- 
tracted kinds,  and  has  always  observed  that — occurring  after  the 
development  of  the  teeth — it  was  only  as  they  impaired  the  healthy 
qualities  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  that  they  affected  these  organs. 
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In  fkct,  their  densitj,  their  exposed  situation,  their  functions,  all 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  changes  as  take  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  many  of  them  are 
impossible,  and  designedly  so,  that  they  may  more  fully  answer  their 
purpose. 

Dr.  Good  says  "  that  caries  of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
disease  of  any  particular  age  or  temperament,  or  state  of  health." 
It  is  true  it  is  not  a  disease  of  any  particular  state  of  health,  further 
than  that  certain  constitutional  affections  exert  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  become  indirect 
causes  of  decay  of  these  organs.  That  it  is  not  a  disease  of  any  par- 
ticular age  seems  to  contradict  common  experience,  for  it  compara^ 
lively  seldom  happens  that  caries  appears  after  the  age  of  forty.  The 
reason  of  which  is  obvious.  Teeth  of  a  loose  texture  or  otherwise 
imperfect  cannot  resist  the  action  of  the  causes  of  decay  to  which 
all  teeth  are  up  to  thb  period  of  life  more  or  less  expc^ed;  while 
those  which  from  their  greater  density  remain  unaffected  thus  long 
are  generally  enabled,  by  the  increased  solidity  they  gradually  acquire, 
to  resist  them  through  life.  Teeth  sometimes  though  rarely  decay  at 
fifty,  or  even  a  later  period ;  but  caries  of  the  teeth  generally  may  be 
said  to  be  confined  to  youth  and  middle  age. 

The  formation,  arrangement,  and  physical  condition  of  the  teeth  are 
sometimes  influenced  by  hereditary  diathesis,  affecting  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  their  production  or  the  general  system.  That  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  on  the  part  of  either  parent  often  predisposes 
their  progeny  to  like  affections  is  an  axiom  fully  recognized  in 
pathology,  and  a  fact  of  which  we  have  many  fearful  proofi. 

That  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  in  the  teeth  to  decay  cannot, 
we  think,  be  denied.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  trans- 
mission of  a  similarity  of  action  in  the  parts  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  organs ;  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  child  are,  in  form 
and  structure,  like  those  of  the  parent  whom  it  most  resembles,  and 
from  whom  it  has  inherited  the  diathesis.  The  teeth  of  the  child, 
if  shaped  like  those  of  the  parent,  possessing  a  like  degree  of  den- 
sity, and  similarly  arranged,  are  equally  liable  to  disease;  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes  they  are  affected  in  like 
manner  and  usually  at  about  the  same  period  of  life.  Such  being 
the  fact,  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  judicious  early  attention 
may  so  influence  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  that 
their  liability  to  disease  may  be  diminished?  Medicinal  remedies 
and  sickness  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  dental  tissues; 
first,  through  hereditary  transmission  of  an  impaired  constitution ; 
secondly,  by  their  action  upon  the  process  of  development,  if  given 
while  the  teeth  are  being  formed.    It  is,  then,  to  the  differences  in 
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the  physical  condition  and  manner  of  arrangement  of  these  organs 
— whether  in  different  individuals  or  in  the  same  mouth — that  the 
difference  in  their  liability  to  decay  is  attributable. 

Dr.  John  Allen  remarks :  **  The  nutritious  substances  in  the  food 
that  we  take  are  intended  to  build  up  all  parts  of  the  system — the 
hard  tissues  as  well  as  the  soft  tissues.  Of  the  food  intended  to 
build  up  these  organisms,  certain  portions  make  bone  and  teeth.  Now 
the  particles  of  matter  are  deposited  atom  by  atom,  and  the  system  is 
gradually  built  up.  When  we  take  food  into  the  system  it  is  con- 
verted into  blood.  This  blood  is  conveyed  through  all  parts  in  little 
corpuscles,  which  are  freighted  with  the  proper  constituents  to  sustain 
and  build  up  these  organisms.  These  little  corpuscles  convey  such 
constituents  as  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  bone,  teeth,  flesh, 
and  the  fat,  and  these  various  substances  are  deposited  just  where  they 
should  be.  Now  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  have  these  little 
vesicles  freighted  with  the  proper  constituents,  and  duly  freighted. 
How  shall  we  know  this?  By  taking  the  food  just  in  the  proportion 
that  it  is  provided  for  us  by  our  Creator  and  as  it  comes  from 
nature's  laboratory. 

"  Now  we  take  this  ground  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
worse  teeth  than  any  other  on  the  earth.  Now  why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  we  change  the  proportions  of  these  various  constituents  that 
our  Creator  has  provided  for  us,  by  separating  away  what  has  been 
put  there  for  the  building  up  of  the  hard  tissues. 

"  To  prove  this,  let  us  look  to  other  nations.  They  that  do  not 
change  the  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  that  enter  into  their 
bodies  do  not  have  decayed  teeth. 

"  There  is  a  constant  change  going  on,  and  particles  of  matter  are 
deposited  atom  by  atom,  and  the  system  kept  fully  charged  with  the 
mineral  elements  of  which  these  structures  are  built  up.  When 
you  look  at  nations  that  do  not  change  the  proportions,  you  see  no 
decayed  teeth,  and  the  history  of  these  nations  proves  that  their 
teeth  are  sound  and  beautiful  to  old  age.  What  is  the  condition  in 
our  country  ?  We  do  change  these  proportions.  We  do  ignore  the 
mineral  elements  provided  for  us,  and  we  do  have  decayed  teeth. 
We  find  that  there  are  over  twenty  millions  of  teeth  swept  from  our 
population  every  year.  We  do  not  take  the  material  into  our 
system  that  carries  back,  atom  by  atom,  and  keeps  the  hard  tissues 
built  up  until  the  old  particles  pass  away.  The  old  particles  pass 
away  after  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  new  ones  then  take 
their  places. 

"It  is  estimated  that  every  child  uses  half  a  barrel  of  flour  every 
year ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  forty  pounds  of  the  bone- 
24 
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forming  material  thrown  out  from  every  barrel  that  we  use.  The 
child  takes  its  food  on  fine  flour,  and  is  deprived  of  twenty  pounds 
in  a  vear  of  this  mineral  element,  which  should  be  taken  into  the 
system  in  order  to  make  those  hard,  flinty  substances  that  our  Creator 
intended.  Now,  by  the  time  that  child  is  twenty  years  of  age  it 
has  been  deprived  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  the  elements  which 
should  have  been  taken  into  the  system,  and  would  have  kept  it 
charged  sufficiently  to  have  preserved  these  substances  hard  and  flinty, 
as  they  should  be. 

**  We  sweep  from  our  American  population  over  twenty  millions 
of  teeth  every  year,  and  this  should  prove  the  theory  that  our  tissues 
do  undergo  a  change,  and  that,  particle  by  particle,  they  pass  away. 
As  it  is  now,  the  teeth  are  becoming  worse  and  worse  every  year  ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  it  becomes  hereditary,  and  is  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child." 

CAUSES   OF    DENTAL  CARIES. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  causes  of  dental  caries  are  divided  into 
predisposing  and  exciting;  among  the  former  may  be  enumerated  a 
defective  constitution,  either  innate  in  the  child  as  derived  from  the 
parent,  or  acquired  from  accidental  influences  to  which  the  child 
has  been  exposed.  Any  condition  of  the  system  that  will  interfere 
with  the  proper  elimination  and  application  of  the  materials  neces- 
sary  for  the  formation  of  perfect  structures  may  have  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  teeth.  Hereditary  defects  are  quite  common,  the 
teeth  of  the  child  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  those  of  the  parents. 
Impaired  or  diminished  vitality  from  constitutional  or  local  causes 
is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of  dental  caries.  Febrile  conditions 
not  only  impair  or  diminish  vitality,  but  change  the  nature  of  the 
fluids  of  the  oral  cavity  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  them  to  act 
upon  the  teeth  very  injuriously.  Dr.  George  Watt  remarks  that 
*'  all  diseases  tend  to  weaken  the  dental  organs,  and  thus  are  predis- 
posing causes  of  decay.  The  most  virulent  are  the  eruptive  fevers^ 
such  as  typhus,  typhoid,  and  scarlet  fevers,  measles,  smallpox,  ery- 
sipelas, etc.  These  fevers,  and  perhaps  all  diseases,  predispose  to 
decay  in  two  ways.  Weakening  the  entire  constitution,  they  cor- 
respondingly impair  the  vitality  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  they  have  less 
power  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  exciting  causes  of  decay. 
And  further,  they  deprave  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands  and 
the  oral  cavity,  rendering  them  liable  to  such  decomposition  as  will 
result  in  the  formation  of  exciting  causes." 

The  same  author  also  remarks :  "  That  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
is  influenced  by  heredity,  no  observing  dentist  can  doubt.  We  have 
seen  a  faiuily  in  which    its   female    members,  for   four  generations, 
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lacked  the  left  upper  lateral  incisor.  Sometimes  one  parent  has  good 
teeth,  and  good  dental  organs  pertain  to  the  family  history,  and  the 
case  with  the  other  parent  is  just  the  reverse ;  we  see  children  not 
usually  having  dental  organs  of  an  average  between  the  two  parents, 
but  some  of  them  copying  one  parent  and  some  the  other.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  parents,  and  especially  that  of  the  mother,  may  be 
unable  to  impart  due  vigor  or  proper  materials  in  requisite  quantities 
to  the  process  of  developing  the  teeth.  From  some  cause,  hereditary 
or  otherwise,  there  may  be  a  lack  of  lime  salts  in  the  system,  or  a 
lack  of  physiological  ability  to  appropriate  them  and  build  them  in 
properly  with  the  organic  matter  of  the  teeth.  Another  condition 
may  show  the  very  best  formed  teeth  while  the  alveolar  processes, 
periosteum,  and  mucous  membrane  may  be  defective.  A  defective 
periosteum  cannot  give  efficient  nutrition ;  deficient  development  of 
the  alveoli  results  in  ineffectual  support ;  while  if  anything  is  wrong 
with  the  mucous  membrane  we  may  have  to  contend  with  defective  or 
depraved  secretions."  Dyspepsia  affords  an  example  of  both  a  pre- 
disposing and  an  exciting  cause  of  caries,  as  its  effect  is  to  generate  an 
acid  in  the  stomach  which,  by  eructation,  is  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  teeth.  Malaria  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  dental  caries, 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  it  induces;  also  such 
medicinal  agents  as  vitiate  the  oral  fluids  and  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  and  periosteum,  and  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
mucous  follicles  and  salivary  glands — mercury,  for  example;  also 
salivary  calculus,  by  its  irritating  effects  upon  the  soft  tissues  in  con- 
nection with  the  teeth  and  its  influence  upon  the  oral  secretions ;  also 
want  of  exercise,  which  affects  the  stability  of  the  teeth  and  causes 
absorption  of  the  alveoli ;  also  want  of  cleanliness,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
dental  caries ;  also  artificial  teeth  improperly  inserted  or  composed  of 
bad  materials ;  also  improper  dental  operations,  both  as  regards  man- 
ner and  time;  also  diseased  teeth  and  roots,  which  are  productive  of 
irritation  to  the  periosteum  and  gums;  also  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, which  may  cause  an  exalted  sensibility  of  the  dentine,  dimin- 
ish the  vitality  of  the  teeth,  or  produce  checks  in  the  enamel  of  frail 
teeth. 

The  fissures  and  grooves  on  the  crowns  of  the  molars  and  bicuspid:} 
are  ascribed  by  some  to  an  arrest  of  development,  a  failure  of  the 
enamel  covering  in  its  formation  from  the  cusps  toward  the  centre  of 
the  crown  to  come  together  and  coalesce.  Others,  however,  ascribe 
these  defective  places  to  be  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  enamel  organ  at 
these  points — a  separation  of  the  ameloblastic  layer,  thus  separating 
the  enamel  rods  and  forming  a  fissure;  such  fissures  being  more 
common  in  teeth  with  prominent  cusps. 
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Exciting  or  hwiiediaU  GaiMes. — The  exciting  or  immediate  cause  of 
dental  cariee  is  conceded  to  be  the  action  of  agents  chemically  disin- 
tegrating the  hard  structures  of  the  teeth,  and  which  have  their  source 
ill  the  vitiated  secretions  of  the  mouth,  abnormal  secretions  from 
the  stomach,  the  saliva,  the  mucus,  and  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Fauchard,  Auz^be,  Bourdet,  and  other 
French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  expressed  the  belief  that 
dentai  caries  Is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal agents ;  and  the  existence  uf  an  acid  in  the  mouth  capable  of 
decomposing  the  teeth  was  concIuBively  proven  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Mitch- 
ell in  1796.  The  theory  that  the  decay  of  the  teeth  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  external  agents  was  first  distinctly  suggested  to  the 
dental  profession  of  the  United  States  about  the  year  1821,  by  Drs. 
L.  8.  and  Eleazer  Parmly.  The  late  Professor  Westcott,  by  a  series 
of  experiments  made  in  1843,  found  that  "acetic  and  citric  acids 
BO  corroded  the  enamel  in  forty-eight  hours  that  milch  of  it  was 
easily  removed  with  the  finger-nail,  and  malic  acid  or  the  acid  of 
apples,  in  its  concentrated  state,  also  acts  promptly  upon  the  teeth." 
Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  an  American  dentist  practicing  in  Berlin,  deserves 
great  credit  for  many  careful  investigations  made  to  determine  the 
cause  of  dental  caries.  He  has  lately  given  the  results  of  over  three 
hundred  experiments,  and  has  cultivated  bacteria  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  a  new  fungus  wbich  is 
Fio.  141.  always  found  in  the  mouth   and   in   carious 

dentine,  and  which  is  always  said  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  strong  acid.  Dr.  Miller 
maintains  that  caries  are  caused  either  by 
the  casual  introduction  of  strong  acids  into 
the  mouth  or  by  the  weaker  acids  formed 
by  the  fermentation  of  farioaceous  or  sac- 
charine  particles  of  food.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enamel,  the  process  of  disinte- 
gration attacks  the  organic  matter,  and  first 
of  all  the  micro-organism,  which  causes  an 
endless  variety  of  changes  in  the  dentine, 
until  finally  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  decomposed  matter  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  fungi.  Dr.  Milter  asserts 
that  be  has  been  convinced,  by  an  examina- 
tJon  of  several  hundreds  of  specimens,  that 
after  decalcification  has  taken  place,  the 
Loogiw  Ln^^  b'cu'spid,  °  "  only  change  of  any  importance  which  occura 
is  produced  by  micro-organisms.  And  be 
further  says  that  he  sees  "  the  need  of  little  or  notliing  more  than 
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organic  acids  and  fungi  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  dental 
caries."  ''  Give  me  these  two  factors  and  I  can  produce  caries  which 
will  deceive  the  most  experienced  operators  and  microscopists." 

Dr.  Miller  sums  up  in  the  following  propositions  the  results  of  his 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  dental  caries: — 

First.  The  contact  of  saliva  with  amylaceous  or  saccharine  food 
(not  to  speak  of  nitrogenous  food),  or  a  solution  of  sugar  or  starch 
in  saliva,  kept  at  body  temperature,  invariably  gives  rise,  in  four  or 
five  hours,  to  a  strong  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  generation  of  an 
organic  acid. 

Second.  There  must  consequently  be  in  the  human  mouth  a  con- 
stant, though  variable,  generation  of  acid,  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  the  mouth  perfectly  free  from  food  and  from  solutions 
of  an\yloids  in  saliva,  which  penetrate  cracks,  pits,  and  fissures,  (Sr  are 
held  by  capillary  attraction  between  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  in  con- 
tact and  there  become  acid  by  fermentation. 

Third.  The  degree  of  acidity  depends  somewhat  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  partaking  of  food,  and  will  be  found 
greatest  on  rising  in  the  morning. 

Fourth.  A  cavity  of  decay  in  which  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food 
has  remained  for  some  hours  must  and  will  be  found,  always  and 
without  exception,  to  have  an  acid  reaction. 

Fifth.  The  extent  to  which  any  tooth  suffers  from  the  action  of  the 
acid  depends  upon  its  density  and  structure,  but  more  particularly 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  enamel  and  the  protection  of  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  by  healthy  gums.  What  we  might  call  the  perfect  tooth 
would  resist  indefinitely  the  same  acid  to  which  a  tooth  of  opposite 
character  would  succumb  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sixth.  An  occasional  possible  absence  of  an  acid  reaction  in  a  cavity 
of  decay  is  no  indication  that  acid  has  not  participated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cavity.  Little  or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  tests  of  the 
saliva  alone. 

Seventh.  Any  general  or  special  disorder  or  condition  of  the  system 
which  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  lime  salts  from  a  tooth,  or  in  a 
lowering  of  its  density,  or  in  a  weakening  of  the  chemical  union 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  matter  of  the  tooth,  renders  it  more 
liable  to  decay. 

Eighth.  Strong  acid  and  corroding  substances  brought  but  momen- 
tarily into  the  human  mouth  may  give  rise  to  lesions  of  the  enamel  at 
points  where  the  ordinary  agents  alone  could  never  have  begun. 

Ninth.  All  the  microscopical  appearances  and  characteristics  of 
caries  may  be  produced  with  the  greatest  exactness  ovi  of  the  mouth, 
simply  by  subjecting  teeth  to  those  acid  mixtures  which  are  constantly 
to  be  found  in  the  mouth. 
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Tenth.  The  saperficial  layers  of  carious  dentine  undergo  an  almost 
if  not  absolutely  complete  decalcification,  which  decreases  as  we 
approach  the  normal  dentine.  The  same  is  true  of  dentine  decal- 
cified in  saliva  and  bread. 

Eleventh,  The  destruction  of  the  organic  constituents  follows  (not 
precedes)  the  decalcification,  and  is  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  fungi. 

Twelfih,  The  fungi  found  in  the  human  mouth  do  not  participate 
directly  in  the  process  of  decalcification.  The  exact  part  which  they 
perform  in  the  production  of  an  acid  reaction  requires  further  investi- 
gation. 

Thirteenth,  The  fungi  produce  the  most  manifold  anatomical 
changes  in  the  softened  dentine,  resulting  in  the  complete  obliteration 
of  the  structure  and  final  disappearance  of  the  tissue  in  a  mass  of 
debris  and  fungi. 

Fourteenth,  The  invasion  of  the  micro-organisms  is  always  preceded 
by  the  extraction  of  the  lime  salts. 

Fifteenth,  The  destruction  of  the  tissue  remaining  after  decalcifica- 
tion is  effected  almost  wholly  by  fungi  alone. 

Sixteenth.  Inflammation  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
important  factor  in  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Seventeenth,  Caries  of  the  enamel  is  purely  chemical,  the  decalcifica- 
tion resulting  at  once  in  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  tissue. 

Eighteenth,  Caries  of  cement  runs  a  course  analogous  to  caries  of 
dentine,  a  softening  of  the  tissues  by  acids,  and  following  this  its 
destruction  by  fungi ;  a  slight  inflammatory  action  on  the  part  of  the 
living  matter  in  the  corpuscles  is  not  to  be  excluded. 

Dr.  George  Watt,  in  his  "Chemical  Essays"  on  "Caries  of  the 
Teeth,"  remarks:  "It  is  evident  that  the  acids  do  not  all  act 
alike  on  the  teeth.  Indeed,  some  exert  no  influence  whatever  on 
them,  while  others  act  with  great  energy  on  each  and  all  of  their 
constituents."  In  his  notice  of  the  agents  which  ordinarily  act 
chemically  on  the  teeth,  producing  caries  and  chemical  abrasion, 
he  accounts  for  the  presence  of  certain  acids  in  the  mouth  as  fol- 
lows: "Oxygen  and  nitrogen  uniting  in  the  mouth,  in  whatever 
proportions,  nitric  acid  must  be  the  ultimate  result,  as  air  and  mois- 
ture, the  only  agents  necessary  in  the  transformation,  are  here 
always  present.  Mucus  and  particles  of  nitrogenous  food  lodged 
about  the  teeth  undergo  decomposition  and  yield  nitrogen  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  Organic 
nitrogenous  bodies  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  well  as  nitro- 
gen, consequently  by  their  decomposition  these  elements  are  all 
liberated.      The   mutual   afiUnities  of  hydrogen   and   nitrogen    take 
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precedence,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  ammonia,  NHs ;  am- 
monia exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  is  always  decomposed ;  oxide 
of  nitrogen  is  formed,  and  nitric  acid  is  the  result."  If  buccal 
mucus  as  well  as  particles  of  nitrogenous  food  remain  around,  upon 
and  between  the  teeth  till  decomposition  is  effected,  the  white  va- 
riety of  caries  is  produced.  Nitric  acid  is  also  sometimes  formed 
in  the  mouth  by  the  agency  of  galvanic  action,  which  may  be  gene- 
rated by  two  metals  placed  in  the  mouth  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  acting  on  one  of  them.  And  if 
they  are  so  situated  that  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  connecting 
conductor,  by  being  in  contact  with  both,  a  current  may  be  estab- 
lished sufficient  to  decompose  any  of  the  binary  compounds  con- 
tained in  these  fluids.  The  liberated  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
will  form  ammonia  and  then  nitric  acid.  But  galvanic  action  in 
the  mouth  is  more  likely  to  develop  hydrochloric  than  nitric  acid. 
Some  writers,  however,  contend  that  nitric  acid  is  never  formed  in 
the  mouth,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  found  it  present  in  a 
free  state,  because  in  such  a  state  its  effects  would  not  be  confined 
to  carious  tooth  structure.  The  advocates  of  its  presence  in  the 
month  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  combines  atom  by  atom, 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated,  with  the  elements  of  the  tooth  struct- 
ure, and  that  all  conditions  necessary  for  its  formation  exist  in  the 
mouth. 

From  the  fact  that  putrefying  animal  substance  has  been  found  in 
carious  cavities,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  instead  of  an  acid  has  been 
obtained  from  the  tests  of  the  carious  matter  of  cavities,  Dr.  Miller 
also  disputes  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  and  its  influence  in  producing 
"  white  decay." 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mouth  is  accounted  for  as 
follows :  Albumen  is  a  constituent  of  mucus,  and  is  contained  in 
many  articles  of  food.  Sulphur,  if  not  a  constituent  of,  is  always 
united  with  albumen.  Its  ordinary  presence  in  the  mouth  is  there- 
fore easily  explained.  Sulphur  and  oxygen  unite  directly,  under 
various  circumstances,  as  in  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  union  here  is  effected  by  indirect  means.  Hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances.  The 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  rapidly  decomposes  this  acid  by  taking 
its  hydrogen  to  form  water.  The  sulphur  is  therefore  set  free,  and 
being  in  its  nascent  state,  its  affinities  are  increased  in  energy,  and 
it  also  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  sulphurous  acid,  SOi,  which 
in  the  presence  of  the  saliva  is  rapidly  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid,  or   SO,.      The  quantity  of  sulphur,  however,  present   in    the 
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mouth  at  any  one  time  is  very  minute,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
this  is  exhaled  by  the  breath  before  it  has  time  to  undergo  decom- 
position. Sulphuric  acid  has  a  weaker  afBnity  for  the  constituents 
of  the  tooth  than  some  others,  and  the  black' decay  resulting  is  not 
so  common  as  some  other  varieties,  and  progresses  less  rapidly; 
and  as  from  the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  the  texture  of  the 
tooth  is  not  so  entirely  broken  up,  the  carbonized  portion  protects 
the  parts  beneath  it,  as  the  slow  and  prolonged  action  of  this  acid 
on  the  gelatinous  portion  of  the  tooth  results  in  its  carbonization, 
the  carbonized  gelatin  being  *' animal  charcoal."  Sulphuric  acid 
does  not  break  down  the  texture  of  the  tooth  to  the  extent  that  some 
other  acids  do,  because  it  cannot  unite  with  or,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, decompose  the  principal  earthy  salt  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  administered  as  a  medicine. 
The  escharotic  power  of  hydrochloric  add  depends  mainly  on  its 
afBnity  for  water,  which  is  very  active,  and  on  its  ability  t^  coagu- 
late albumen.  When  concentrated,  it  dissolves  animal  tissues,  but 
in  this  respect  is  far  inferior  to  nitric  acid  ;  its  chemical  action  is 
generally  inferior  to  that  of  either  nitric  or  sulphuric.  When  much 
diluted  and  mixed  with  dried  mucous  membrane,  it  dissolves  coagu- 
lated albumen,  fibrin,  etc.  Concerning  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  tooth :  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  acid  are  mutually 
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decomposed,  the  results  being  chloride  of  calcium,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  carbonic  acid  escapes  as  a  gas,  and  the  chloride,  being 
very  soluble,  is  dissolved  in  the  saliva  and  thus  removed  from  the 
tooth.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  though  not  decomposed  by,  is  highly 
soluble  in,  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  dissolved,  and  thus  removed  from 
the  organic  portion  of  the  tooth.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  admin- 
istered as  a  medicine ;  it  is  also  an  ingredient  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and 
is  often  present  in  abnormal  quantities  in  the  stomach,  from,  which 
it  is  thrown  into  the  mouth  by  eructation  and  vomiting.  It  may 
also  be  present  in  the  saliva  when  the  latter  is  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, as  it  may  originate  in  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  chl(»- 
rides  contained  in  the  saliva  and  mucus.  Whe'n  the  chlorine  of  the^e 
is  liberated  it  takes  hydrogen  from  the  water  of  the  saliva,  and  this 
acid  is  the  result  of  the  union.  It  is  also  sometimes  directly  fur- 
nished by  the  salivary  glands,  either  as  a  secretion  or  an  excretion ; 
and  it  is  usually  found  in  the  mouth  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
inflamed,  as  well  as  in  patients  who  indulge  in  the  excessive  use  of 
salted  meats.  Galvanic  currents  in  the  mouth  always  result  in  the 
formation  of  this  acid. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  septic  theory  "  is  explained  as  follows  by 
Dr.  C.  S.  Stockwell :  "  We  will  suppose  an  absolutely  perfect  tooth, 
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the  enamel  absolutely  intact,  and  no  defects  whatever.  The  enamel 
ID  such  a  case  forms  a  perfect  protection  against  the  micro-organisms. 
There  are  many  places  about  the  teeth,  however,  where  food  collects 
and  remains  undisturbed.  Now  the  organisms  of  fermentation  operate 
upon  the  food  and  saliva,  and  the  result  is  an  acid.  This  acid  may  erode 
the  enamel  in  time,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  organic  tissue  of  the  tooth 
becomes  exposed ;  organisms  may  then  act  directly  upon  the  fibrils  or 
organic  tissues ;  by  absorbing  the  protoplasm  they  weaken  its  vitality  or 
resisting  force,  disturb  nutrition,  set  up  inflammatory  action,  and  the 
result  is  stasis  and  death  of  the  organic  tissue ;  after  which  the  putrefac- 
tive and  fermentative  stage  comes  in,  which  disposes  of  both  the 
organic  and  inorganic  portions  of  the  tooth.  We,  then,  first  have 
a  killing  of  a  portion  of  the  organic  tissue  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
organi:4ms — a  disease.  Secondly,  the  disposal  of  the  organic  and 
inorganic  by  putrefactive  and  fermentative  processes — caries."  He 
also  believes  that  the  putrefactive  and  fermentative  processes  may  be 
simultaneously  going  on,  and  that  they  are  essentially,  identically 
alike;  and  the  result  of  one  is  alkali  accompanied  by  an  odor — 
putrefaction;  and  the  other  process  results  in  an  acid  without  the 
odor — fermentation ;  and  that  these  processes  have  a  common  cause — 
organisms. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  at  the  present  time,  of  the  cause  of 
dental  caries,  is  the  ''  chemico-parasitic."  According  to  this  theory  it 
progresses  as  follows  :  The  enamel  is  first  decalcified  by  the  action  of 
fermentation  on  some  favorable  point  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and 
.  the  decalcification  progressing  involves  the  dentine.  As  soon  as  the 
enamel  is  removed  the  cavity  affords  lodgment  for  the  micro-organisms, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  affection  can  penetrate  the  dentinal  tubuli, 
and  the  process  of  decalcification  not  only  continues  but  is  facilitated 
by  the  acid  formed  by  these  micro-organisms  until  the  tooth-cartilage 
or  organic  portion  of  the  structure  alone  remains,  which  at  length 
undergoes  putrefaction.  Deposits  of  food  upon  the  teeth  are  soon 
invaded  by  micro-organisms  constantly  found  in  the  mouth.  Dr. 
Miller  has  discovered  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  fungi  in  the 
human  mouth,  of  which  sixteen  are  capable  of  producing  acids  in 
substances  prone  to  fermentation,  which  substances  are  decomposed 
and  lactic  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Miller's  analysis,  is  generated.  When 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  are  acid,  the  acid  formed  by  the  micro-organisms 
acts  in  its  full  strength,  whereas,  if  the  oral  fluid  is  normal  in  charac- 
ter the  acid  of  the  organisms  is  neutralized. 

The  foregoing  theory  of  the  cause  of  dental  caries  explains  the 
rationale  of  the  treatment  at  present  adopted  for  arresting  its  pro- 
gress.   By  the  removal  of  the  decomposed  part  and  filling  the  cavity 
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with  an  indestructible  material  the  contact  of  those  agents  upon  the 
chemical  action  of  which  the  disease  depends  is  prevented  and  the 
further  progress  of  the  decay  arrested. 

PREVENTION  OF  CARIES. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  no  less  true  than  trite,  that  "  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure/'  and  in  the  present  instance 
it  may  be  applied  with  its  full  force.  Were  more  attention  paid  to 
the  practical  instruction  thus  conveyed,  many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
teeth  might  be  avoided.  Most  of  the  remarks  that  might  be  made 
on  this  subject  have  been  anticipated,  consequently  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  if  the  teeth  are  well  formed  and  well 
arranged  all  that  will  be  required  is  to  keep  them  clean ;  if  any 
irregularity  occurs  it  should  be  remedied  by  the  means  before 
described. 

For  cleansing  the  teeth,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  condition  and 
free  from  calcareous  deposits,  the  gums  healthy,  and  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  normal  in  character,  the  regular  and  frequent  use  of 
pure  water  by  means  of  a  proper  brush  and  waxed  floss  silk  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  sufficient.  But  when  the  enamel  is  stained  and 
discolored  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  inclined  to  acidity,  with 
a  tendency  to  calcareous  deposits,  then  the  employment  of  a  dentifrice 
is  necessary. 

Dentifrice — from  dens,  a  tooth,  &nd  fricOf  fricare,  to  rub — is  a  medi- 
cinal preparation,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  for  cleansing  the  teeth. 
An  almost  numberless  variety  of  dentifrices  are  in  use,  and  many  of. 
them  highly  injurious.  In  the  preparation  of  an  agent  of  this  kind 
the  object  should  be  to  obtain  a  compound  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
altogether  free  from  acids  and  acrid  substances,  and  soluble  or 
insoluble,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  used — 
one  capable  of  neutralizing  and  removing  acrid  and  fermenting  mat- 
ters secreted  between  the  teeth  and  also  allaying  irritation.  A  denti- 
frice, then,  should  be  anti-acid  and,  moreover,  a  powder;  and  the 
more  simple  the  preparation  the  better.  A  preparation  composed 
of  orris  root,  prepared  chalk,  and  pure  Castile  or  white  Windsor 
soap,  to  which  may  be  added  very  finely-powdered  cuttle-fish  bone 
or  pumice-stone,  for  the  removal  of  calcareous  matter  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  deposits  of  this  nature,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
When  the  gums  are  in  a  healthy  condition  there  is  no  use  for  such 
ingredients  in  a  dentifrice  as  Peruvian  bark  or  myrrh,  and  as  for 
liquid  dentifrices,  they  are  of  very  little  use,  for  the  object  in  using 
the  brush  is  friction,  and  as  these  liquid  preparations  are  generally 
lubricating  alkaline  substances,  they  cause  the  brush  to  pass  so  easily 
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over  the  teeth  as  to  render  them  almost  useless.  Id  many  cases  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  gums  is  owing  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  local  irritants,  and  their  removal  is  all  that  is  needed  to  restore 
them  to  health.  Soap  alone  will  not  cleanse  the  teeth,  for  it  prevents 
frictioD ;  and  charcoal,  notwithstanding  its  detergent  and  antiseptic 
properties,  is  injurious  as  a  dentifrice,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  one,  on 
acoouDt  of  its  insinuating  itself  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum 
and  causing  it  to  recede  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  no  matter  how 
finely  it  may  be  pulverized.  Either  of  the  following  dentifrices  may 
be  used : — 


H. 

Prepared  chalk,     . 

.     3  iv. 

Powdered  orris  root, 

.     g  iv. 

Powdered  cinnamon, 

S  i^- 

Sap.  carb.  of  soda, 

.       ^  88. 

White  sugar,  .... 

.       .    3j 

Oil  of  lemon. 

.       gtt.   XV 

Oil  of  rose,    .... 

•   gtt-  u- 

B. 

Prepared  chalk,    .        .        .        . 

.  5ij. 

Powdered  orris  root,     . 

•    Su- 

Pumice  stone,       .        .        .        . 

.    SJ. 

Ingredients  in  both  prescriptions  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  well  mixed. 


The  importance  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  individual.  Proper  attention  to 
the  cleanliness  of  these  organs  contributes  more  to  their  health  and 
preservation  than  is  generally  supposed.  Against  caries  it  is  a  most 
powerful  prophylactic.  "  When  the  teeth,"  says  Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly, 
"are  kept  literally  clean,  no  disease  will  ever  be  perceptible.  Their 
structure  will  equally  stand  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold, 
the  changes  of  climate,  the  variation  of  diet,  and  even  the  diseases 
to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  subject  from  constitu- 
tional causes." 

The  configuration  and  arrangement  of  some  teeth  is  such,  however, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  keeping  them  clean  ;  but  this  should 
not  deter  any  one  from  -using  the  proper  means,  for  if  disease  is  not 
wholly  prevented  they  will,  at  least,  contribute  very  greatly  to  the 
preservation  of  the  organs. 

The  subject  of  '*  food  in  relation  to  the  teeth  "  has  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  eminent  writers,  many  of  whom  are  convinced  that  strict 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  hygienic  laws,  from  the  time 
of  conception,  will  influence  for  good  the  structural  quality  of  the 
developing  tooth-tissues  of  the  child.  As  phosphate  of  lime  is  an 
important  ingredient  of  the  tooth-tissues,  it  is  urged  that  the  requisite 
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quantity  of  this  lime  salt  should  be  supplied  with  the  food,  and  that 
due  attention  to  the  laws  of  health  in  regard  to  exercise,  rest,  venti- 
lation, bathing,  etc.,  will  cause  the  lime  salt  to  be  assimilated  and 
properly  appropriated  in  the  formation  and  development  of  tooth- 
tissues.  Many  also  believe  that  foods  prepared  by  artificial  means 
are  very  serviceable  in  supplying  such  elements  as  fail  to  be  assimi- 
lated in  the  ordinary  manner;  hence  the  use  during  pregnancy  and 
lactation  of  preparations  of  the  syrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  lime, 
wheat  phosphate,  and  such  articles  of  diet  as  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat, 
etc.,  are  recommended  as  being  of  great  benefit.  No  doubt  the 
amount  of  phosphate  to  be  used  by  the  system  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  digestion. 


PART  THIRD. 


DENTAL  SURGERY. 


Besides  the  operations  of .  General  Surgery  which  are  performed  upon  the 
mouthf  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  Dental  Science  gives  specific 
directions  for  those  operations  of  Special  Surgery  demanded  in  the — 

1.    CORRBCTIOir   OF  IRREGULARITIES   IN  THE  ArRAKOEMENT  OF  THE  TeETH. 

2.  Treatment  of  Dental  Caries. 

3.  Extraction  op  Teeth. 

4.  The  Use  of  ANiESTHEtic  Agents. 

6.  Dislocation  and  Fracture  of  the  Jaw. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus  or  Antrum. 

7.  Caries  of  the  Maxillary  Bones. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IRREUUI-ARITY   OF  THE  TEETH — ORTHODONTIA. 

Method  of  Direeting  Second  Dentition. — To  properly  direct  second 
(ientition  a  koowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  permanent  and 
temporary  teeth  at  a  period  Boon  after  the  appearance  of  the  fi  rst  teeth 
nf  the  perniauent  eet  is  necessary.  Fig.  !42  represents  the  jaws  of  a 
child  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  all  of  the  temporary  teeth 
being  in  position  and  the  six-year  molars  erupting. 


The  developing  crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  occupy  a  higher 
place  than  the  temporary  teeth,  and  the  superior  central  incisors 
have  a  more  outward  inclination,  on  account  of  their  size  and  the 
increased  width  of  the  arch  they  are  to  occupy  when  erupted.  The 
crowniand  a  small  portion  only  of  the  roots  of  these  teeth  are  com- 
pleted, and  they  are  placed  directly  under  and  in  contact  with  the 
floor  of  the  nares.  The  superior  lateral  incisors  are  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced ID  their  development  aa  the  central  incisors,  and  their  crowns 
are  situated  beneath  the  angle  of  the  nares  and  back  of  the  roots  of 
the  temporary  laterals  and  canines. 

The  canines  are  situated  on  a  higher  plane  than  either  the  central 
or  lateral  incisors,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the 
infra-orbital  canals  and  along  the  sides  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
nsrcji,  with  their  crowns  about  completed.  The  crowns  of  the  first 
■ud  second  superior  bicuspids  are  situated  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
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lateral  incisors,  being  embraced  by  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second 
temporary  molars,  and  are  but  partly  developed.  The  crowns  of  the 
first  permanent  molars  of  both  jaws  have  erupted  and  are  about 
antagonizing  with  each  other,  but  their  roots  are  only  one-half 
formed.  The  crowns  of  the  permanent  second  molars  are  but 
partly  developed,  and  are  situated  above  and  posterior  to  the  roots 
of  the  first  permanent  molars,  their  grinding  surfaces  having  a  direc- 
tion downward  and  slightly  backward  toward  the  lower  portion  of  the 
external  pterygoid  processes.  The  dentes  sapientise  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  represented  by  small  crypts  only,  in  a  higher  plane  in  the  maxil- 
lary tuberosities. 

The  inferior  permanent  central  incisors  are  situated  directly  behiud 
the  roots  of  the  temporary  incisors,  and  have  their  crowns  completed 
with  about  one-fourth  of  their  roots.  The  roots  of  the  permanent 
lateral  incisors  are  not  so  far  developed  and  are  situated  somewhat 
back  of  the  crowns  of  the  permanent  central  incisors  and  canines. 
The  permanent  central  and  lateral  incisors,  as  do  all  of  the  inferior 
teeth,  occupy  a  vertical  position  in  the  jaws,  on  account  of  the  inferior 
dental  arch  being  smaller  than  the  superior.  The  inferior  permanent 
canines  occupy  a  lower  plane  than  the  incisors,  and  their  partly  de- 
veloped roots  extend  very  near  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  of 
the  jaw.  The  position  and  stage  of  development  of  the  inferior  per- 
manent bicuspids  and  first  molars  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  developing  crowns  of  the  permanent  second  molars  occupy 
a  higher  plane  than  that  of  the  bicuspids,  and  their  grinding  sur- 
faces have  a  direction  upward  and  forward.  The  inferior  dentes 
sapientise  are  represented  by  small  crypts  only,  in  the  coronoid 
processes. 

There  is  nothing  more  destructive  to  the  beauty,  health,  and  dura- 
bility of  the  teeth,  and  no  disturbance  more  easily  prevented,  than 
irregularity  of  their  arrangement.  Also,  in  proportion  to  the  devi- 
ation of  these  organs  from  their  proper  position  in  the  alveolar  arch, 
are  the  features  of  the  face  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
injured.  It  also  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  gums  and  alveolo- 
dental  membrane  to  morbid  impressions. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  mouth,  during  second  dentition, 
should  be  properly  cared  for;  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  is  the 
author  of  this,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  timely  pre- 
cautions were  used  there  would  not  be  one  decayed  tooth  where  there 
are  now  a  dozen. 

Much  harm,  it  is  true,  may  be  done  by  improper  meddling  with 
the  teeth  during  this  period,  but  this,  so  far  from  inducing  a  total 
neglect,  should  only  make  those  having  the  care  of  childcen  more 
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solicitous  in  securing  the  services  of  scientific,  accomplished  practi- 
tioners. 

For  the  judicious  management  of  second  dentition,  much  judg- 
ment and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  normal  periods  of  the  erup- 
tion of  the  several  classes  of  teeth  are  required.  All  unnecessary 
interference  with  these  organs  at  this  early  period  of  life  should 
certainly  be  avoided,  as  it  will  only  tend  to  mar  the  perfection  at 
which  nature  ever  aims.  The  legitimate  duty  of  the  physician  being, 
as  Mr.  Bell  correctly  observes,  ''  the  regulation  of  the  natural  func- 
tions when  deranged,"  he  should  never  anticipate  the  removal  by 
nature  of  the  temporary  teeth  unless  their  extraction  is  called  for  by 
some  preying  emergency,  such  as  a  deviation  of  the  permanent  ones 
from  their  proper  place,  alveolar  abscess,  or  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar 
processes. 

The  mouth  should  be  frequently  examined  from  the  time  the  shed- 
ding of  the  deciduous  teeth  commences  until  the  completion  of  second 
dentition ;  and  when  the  ^growth  of  the  permanent  teeth  so  far  out- 
stripe  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  that  the  former 
are  caused  to  take  an  improper  direction,  such  of  the  latter  as  have 
occasioned  the  obstruction  should  be  immediately  removed.  In  the 
dentition  of  the  upper  front  teeth  this  should  never  be  neglected ;  for 
when  they  come  out  behind  the  temporaries,  as  they  most  frequently 
do,  and  are  permitted  to  advance  so  far  as  to  fall  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  incisors,  a  permanent  obstacle  is  offered  to  their  subsequent 
proper  adjustment. 

When  a  wrong  direction  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  the  lower 
front  teeth,  they  are  rarely  prevented  from  acquiring  their  proper 
arrangement  by  an  obstruction  of  this  sort.  They  should  not,  how- 
ever, on  this  account  be  permitted  to  occupy  an  erroneous  position  too 
long ;  for  the  evil  will  be  found  easier  of  correction  while  recent  than 
after  it  has  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  irregu- 
larity should  be  immediately  removed. 

The  permanent  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  being  larger  than 
the  temporaries  of  the  same  class,  it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  the  aperture  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  one  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  admission  of  the  other  without  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  thb  part  of  the  maxillary  arch.  It  should  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  time  these  teeth  usually  emerge  from  the  gums,  the 
crowns  of  the  temporary  lateral  incisors  are  so  much  loosened  by  the 
partial  destruction  of  their  roots  as  to  yield  sufficiently  to  the  pressure 
of  the  former  to  permit  them  to  take  their  proper  position  within  the 
dental  circle.  When  this  does  not  happen,  the  temporary  laterals 
should  be  extracted. 
26 
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XjDder  similar  circumstaDces  the  same  course  should  be  pursued 
with  the  permanent  lateral  incisors  and  the  temporary  cuspids,  and 
also  with  the  permanent  cuspids  and  the  first  bicuspids. 

But  from  the  fact  that  the  bicuspids  are  erupted  before  the  perma- 
nent cuspids,  the  premature  extraction  of  the  temporary  cuspids  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  projection  of  one  or  more  of  the  front  teeth ; 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  considerable  deformity. 

The  removal  of  the  temporary  cuspids  should  therefore  be  avoided 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  the  jaw  will  provide 
sufficient  space  for  a  deviating  permanent  lateral  incisor  to  take  a 
proper  position  within  the  dental  arch. 

The  bicuspids  being  situated  between  the  roots  of  the  temporary 
molars  are  seldom  caused  to  take  an  improper  direction  in  their  growth. 
Nor  are  they  often  prevented  from  coming  out  in  their  proper  place 
for  want  of  room. 

In  the  management  of  second  dentition  much  will  depend  on  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  If  he  be  properly 
informed  upon  the  subject,  and  gives  to  it  the  necessary  care  and 
attention,  the  mouth  will  in  most  instances  be  furnished  with  a  health- 
ful, well  arranged,  and  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  At  this  time  "  an  oppor- 
tunity," says  Mr.  Fox,  "  presents  itself  for  effiscting  this  desirable  ob- 
ject" (the  prevention  of  irregularity),  '*  but  everything  depends  upon 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  time  when  a  tooth  requires  to  be  extracted, 
and  also  of  the  particular  tooth,  for  often  more  injury  is  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  a  tooth  too  early  than  if  it  be  left  a  little  too 
long ;  because  a  new  tooth  which  has  too  much  room  long  before  it 
is  required  will  sometimes  take  a  direction  more  difficult  to  alter 
than  a  slight  irregularity  occasioned  by  an  obstruction  of  short 
duration." 

The  temporary  teeth  by  remaining  too  long  are  likely  to  affect 
the  arrangement,  and  consequently  the  health,  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  and  they  should  be  extracted,  because,  in  that  case,  their 
presence  is  a  greater  evil  than  any  that  would  be  occasioned  by  their 
removal.  As  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  until 
their  presence  is  likely  to  injure  the  permanent  teeth  and  their  con- 
tiguous parts. 

When  the  permanent  teeth  are  crowded,  the  lateral  pressure  is  fre- 
quently so  great  as  to  fracture  the  enamel.  If  this  cannot  be  pre- 
vented in  any  other  way,  one  on  each  side  should  be  extracted.  It  is 
/  better  to  sacrifice  two  than  permanently  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
whole. 

The  file  or  revolving  discs  and  points  upon  the  dental  engine 
should  never  be  used  with  a  view  to  remedy  irregularity;  the 
extraction  of  two  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  however  small 
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the  space  required  to  be  gained  may  be,  is  iiir  preferable.  The  mcodiI 
bicuspids,  eteten»  paribus,  should  always  be  removed  rather  than  the 
first,  but  sometimea  the  extraction  of  the  first  becomes  necmsarj. 

By  the  removal  of  the  teeth  ample  room  will  be  gaiaed  for  the 
furrangeTnent  of  all  the  remainiag  ones,  aad  the  injury  resulting  irom 
a  crowded  condition  of  the  organs  prevented. 

The  author  does  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  conveying 
the  idea  that  filing  the  teeth  necessarily  causes  them  to  decay,  for, 
vrheD  the  file  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  gain  room,  the 
apertures  may  be  made  large  enough  to  prevent  the  approximation  of 
the  organs,  and  thus  the  bad  efiecta  resulting  from  the  operation  will 
be  prevented. 

The  extraction  of  the  root  of  a  superior  front  tooth,  a  central 
incisor,  for  example,  when  the  crown  has  been  greatly  disfigured  or 
vholly  destroyed  by  mechanical  violesce,  may  cause  the  superior  front 
teeth  to  fall  behind  the  inferior  teeth.  Should  such  a  deformity  not 
occur,  it  frequently  happens  that  as  unsightly  space  is  left,  too  small 
for  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  tooth  to  correspond  in  size  with  the 
adjoining  natural  ones. 

To  avoid  such  results  the  root  should  be  allowed  to  remain  and  the 
proper  treatment  ioatituted  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  the  pulp 
removed  when  exposed,  and  the  root  filled  to  the  apex  with  gold  or 
other  suitable  material.  By  pursuing  such  a  course  the  root  is 
retained  until  such  a  time  as  its  removal  will  not  aflfect  the  adjoining 
teeth.  In  some  cases  the  portion  of  the  crown  destroyed  may  be 
restored  with  gold,  or  an  artificial  crown  inserted  on  a  pivot. 

When  the  deciduous  canines  are  extracted  on  the  approach  of  the 
permanent  lateral  incisors,  the  first  bicuspids  will  move  forward  and 
occupy  the  space  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  permanent  canines, 
which  may  erupt  over  the  laterals,  and  by  their  pressure  cause  these 
latter  teeth  to  shut  within  the  lower  teeth. 

Fig.  143  illustrates  the  mischief  attending  the  premature  extraction 
of  the  deciduous  canines. 

Nature,  when  permitted  to  proceed  with  her  work  without  interrupt 
tioD,  is  able  to  perform  her  operations  in  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
manner.    But  the  functional  opera-  i 

tiona  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  "'' 

are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  from  an 
almost  innumerable  number  and 
variety  of  causes,  and  impairment 
of  one  organ  often  gives  rise  to 
derangement  of  the  whole  organism, 
for  the  relief  of  which  the  interpcni- 
tion  of  art  not  unfrequently  becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
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the  well-being  of  man  that  it  can  in  so  many  instances  be  applied 
with  success. 

In  sound  and  healthy  constitutions  the  services  of  the  dentist  are 
seldom  required  to  assist  or  direct  second  dentition.  In  remarking 
upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Koecker  observes,  "  that  the  children  for  whom 
the  assistance  of  the  dentist  is  most  frequently  sought  are  those  who 
are  in  delicate,  or  at  least  imperfect,  constitutional  health ;  in  whom 
the  state  not  only  of  the  temporary  teeth,  but  of  the  permanent  also, 
is  to  be  considered,  and  where  both  are  found  to  be  diseased  the  future 
health  and  regularity  of  the  latter  require  the  greatest  consideration 
of  the  surgeon. 

**  Irregularity  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  their  chief  predisposing  causes 
of  disease,  and  never  fails,  even  in  the  most  healthy  constitutions,  to 
destroy,  sooner  or  later,  the  strongest  and  best  set  of  teeth  unless  pro- 
perly attended  to.  It  is  thus  not  only  a  most  powerful  cause  of 
destruction  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  the  regu- 
larity and  pleasing  symmetery  of  the  features  of  the  face ;  always 
producing,  though  slowly  and  gradually,  some  irregularity,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  most  surprising  and  disgusting  appearance." 

Though  nature  is  generally  able  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned 
her,  yet  there  are  times  when  she  requires  aid,  and  it  is  then,  and 
then  only,  that  the  services  of  the  dentist  are  needed.  Therefore, 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  should  guard  against  any  uncalled-for 
interference,  we  should  on  the  other  always  be  ready  to  give  such 
assistance  as  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  presented  to  our  notice 
may  require. 

The  progress  of  caries  in  the  temporary  teeth  is  very  rapid,  as  a 
general  rule,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  com- 
pared with  the  inorganic.  Alveolar  abscess  is,  therefore,  a  common 
result  of  the  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses from  such  a  cause  may  expose  the  apex  of  the  root  of  one  or 
more  temporary  teeth. 

In  the  case  of  the  necrosed  roots  of  the  superior  incisors  presenting 
such  a  condition,  and  it  is  necessary  that  such  teeth  should  be  pre- 
served in  order  to  prevent  an  irregular  arrangement  of  the  succeeding 
permanent  ones,  which  is  very  prone  to  occur  from  the  premature  loss 
of  the  temporary  teeth,  the  exposed  ends  of  the  roots  of  the  necrosed 
temporary  teeth  may  be  excised  and  carefully  rounded  off  with  the 
file  or  corundum  point.  By  such  a  method  the  necrosed  teeth  may  be 
retained  in  the  mouth  until  the  period  of  shedding  has  arrived,  and 
the  space  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  corresponding  permanent 
teeth  be  preserved. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  begins  before  any  of  the 
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temporary  teeth  are  shed,  the  first  of  the  permaoeDt  teeth  to  appear 
being  the  eixth-year  molan,  between  the  five  aod  a  half  and  aix 
and  a  half  years.  These  teeth  are  often  mistaken  for  temporary 
teeth,  and  being  prone  to  decay,  on  account  of  defective  structure 
and  the  early  period  of  their  eruption,  they  are  frequently  lost  early 
in  life.  But  as  the  sixth-year  molars  perform  an  important  part 
in  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  arch,  their  retention  is 
desirable  if  possible.  Case*,  however,  occur  where  they  cannot  be 
permanently  preserved,  when  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve them  up  to  a  certain  period,  namely,  until  the  twelfth-year 
molars  are  about  to  erupt,  or  until  a  period  between  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  years.     If  the  nxth-year  molars  are  lost  earlier  than  the  period 
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named,  the  adjoining  teeth  will  close  up  and  cause  irregularity 
when  the  other  teeth  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sixth-year 
molars  are  lost  later  than  the  time  named,  the  space  they  occupied 
is  never  compactly  closed,  and  the  adjacent  teeth  will  incline  toward 
the  vacant  space,  and  the  continued  occlusion  in  mastication  will 
cauae  them  to  tip  over  to  such  a  degree  as  to  result  in  a  decided 
impfurment  of  the  occlusion.  Such  irregular  teeth  may  also  become 
painful  and  loose,  on  account  of  the  recession  of  the  gums  and  the 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  even  the  adjoining  teeth  may 
suffer  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fig.  144  represents  an  adult  lower  jaw,  side  view. 
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Irregvlarity  of  Arrangement  of  the  Teeth, — The  causes  of  the  various 
forms  of  irregularity  of  the  teeth  are  divided  into  aeeidental — those 
occurring  after  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  and  eongeniial — ^thoee 
occurring  prior  to  their  eruption. 

The  accidental  forms  of  irregularity  are  most  commonly  caused  bj 
the  presence  of  temporary  teeth  beyond  the  proper  time  of  shedding, 
owing  to  the  process  of  absorption  of  their  roots  not  being  commen- 
surate with  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth,  or  to  the  presence 
of  necrosed  roots  of  temporary  teeth  which  are  not  absorbed.  The 
congenital  forms  of  irregularity  are  generally  caused  by  a  want  of 
development  of  the  jaws  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  teeth.  In 
some  rare  cases  the  excessive  development  of  the  maxillsB  may  result 
in  abnormal  spaces  between  the  teeth. 

The  temporary  teeth  seldom  deviate  from  their  proper  place  in  the 
alveolar  arch ;  but  irregularity  of  arrangement  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  permanent  teeth,  especially  the  cuspids  and  incisors.  The 
first  and  second  molars  are  seldom  irregular,  for,  like  the  teeth  of  first 
dentition,  they  rarely  encounter  obstruction  in  their  growth  and  erup- 
tion. The  sixth-year  molars  being  the  first  of  the  permanent  set  to 
appear,  the  ten  anterior  teeth  are  limited  to  that  part  of  the  arch 
occupied  by  the  ten  temporary  teeth ;  if  this  space  is  too  small,  irregu- 
larity must  of  necessity  ensue. 

The  dentes  sapientiae  are  sometimes  irregularly  erupted,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  development  of 
the  tooth  and  the  growth  of  the  maxilla.  The  tooth  in  such  cases 
takes  usually  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  the  crown  presentiog 
more  or  less  obliquely  forward,  backvrard,  outward,  or  inward.  Of 
these  four  positions  the  first  and  fourth  are  found  usually  in  the 
lower  jaw;  the  second  and  third  are  most  common  in  the  upper 
jaw. 

When  a  biscupid  is  forced  from  its  proper  place  it  turns  inward 
toward  the  tongue  or  outward  toward  the  cheek,  accordingly  as  it 
is  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw ;  or  it  may  be  so  turned  in  its  cavity 
by  the  occlusion  of  the  teeth  in  the  opposite  jaw,  the  loss  of  an 
adjoining  tooth  giving  the  necessary  space,  as  to  present  one  of  its 
proximate  surfaces  toward  the  cheek.  The  cuspids,  when  prevented 
from  coming  out  in  their  proper  place,  make  their  appearance  either 
before  or  behind  the  other  teeth.  When  they  come  out  anteriorly, 
which  they  do  more  frequently  than  posteriorly,  they  often  become 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  upper  lip,  excoriating  and  sometimes 
ulcerating  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  present  a  greater  variety  of  abnor- 
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m&i  arrangement  than  an^  of  the  other  teeth.  The  centiale  come  out 
■ometimea  before  and  someUmes  hehind  the  arch ;  at  other  times  their 
median  sides  are  turned  either  directly  or  obliquely  furward  toward 
the  lip.  The  laterals  sometimes  appear  half  an  inch  behind  the  arch, 
looking  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  at  other  times  they  come  out 
iu  froDtofthearch,aDdatothertimeB,f^ain,  they  are  turned  obliquely 
or  transversely  across  it. 

When  any  of  the  upper  incisors  are  transversely  inclined  toward  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  the  lower  teeth  at  each  occlusion  of  the  jaws 
shot  before  them  and  become  an  obstacle  to  their  adjustment.  This 
form  of  irregularity  often  interferes  with  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
jaw. 

The  lower  incisors  sometimes  shut  in  this  manner  even  when  there 
is  DO  inward  deviation  of  the  upper  teeth.  In  this  case  the  irregularity 
is  owing  to  preternatural  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  arises 
more  frequently  from  some  fault  of  dentition  than  from  any  congenital 
defect  in  the  jaw  itself 

/Sometimes  the  superior  maxillary  arch  is  so  much  contracted,  and 
the  front  teeth  in  consequence  so  prominent,  that  the  upper  lip  is 
prevented  from  covering  them.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
rarely  met  with,  but  when 

they  do  occur  it  occasions  "'"■  '*  • 

much  deformity  of  the 
&ce  and  forms  a  species 
of  irregularity  very  diffi- 
cult to  correct.  From  the 
same  cause  the  lateral 
incisors  are  sometimes 
forced  from  the  arch  and 
appear  behind  the  cen- 
trals and  cuspids,  the 
dental  circle  being  filled 
with  the  other  teeth. 

An  abnormal  promi- 
neoce  of  the  superior 
incisors  may  he  either 
congenital  or  accidental, 

and  when  of  the  former  origin  it  is  almost  invariably  accompanied 
with  a  contracted  arch,  especially  between  the  bicuspids  of  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  mouth,  the  incisors  occupying  a  Vshaped  posi- 
tion (Fig.  146). 
When   this  form  of  irregularity  has  an  accideutal  origin,   it   b 
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geoerally  caused  by  a  pernicious  habit  of  thumb,  tongue,  or  artifici&t 

nipple-sucking.* 
Figa.  146  and  147  represent  the  form  of  irregularity  caused  b^ 

tbumb-suckiDg. 
An  unusual  prominence  of  the  superior  incisors,  attended  with  a 

diminution  of  space  between  the  bicuspids  and  an  abnormally  high 
vaulting  of  the  palate,  liu 
^°-  '*•  been  thought  by  some  to 

be  very  common  to  con- 
genital idiots.  But  Dn. 
N.  W.  Kingaley  and  J.  W. 
White,  who  examined  the 
inmates  of  some  large 
institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded,  found 
that  such  a  defect  is  not  >n 
invariable  rule,  as  only  a 
small  percentage  of  pro- 
nounced irregularity  In 
form  of  the  jaws  or  ar- 
rangement  of  the  teeth, 
and  that  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  lowest  type 
Fio.  147.  pf  idiocy,  was  common  to 

such  a  class  of  persons. 

Tonsillitis  has  also  been 
named  by  Mr  Tomu  u 
a  cause  for  a  contracted 
arch  between  the  opposite 
bicuspids,  the  labored 
breathing  from  the  filling 
up  of  the  fauces  by  the 
enlarged  tonsils,  witb  the 
mouth  open,  causing  in' 
creased  compression  of  tbe 

cheeks  over  the  lateral  parts  of  the  mouth,  while  the  median  portion 

escapes  tbe  controlling  pressure  which  would  be  exercised  when  the 

mouth  is  closed. 


"'Such  a  habit  u  tbamb-inckiDg  ma;  be  prevented  by  the  appliea^on  of  font 
bitter  aubBtance,  EDcb  as  aloes,  to  the  tbnmb,  tjing  tbe  armi  close  to  tbe  bodj  M 
night,  or  the  wearing  of  coarse,  heav;  gloves. 
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Dr.  Kingslej  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  V  shaped  arch  is  nearly 
always  of  congenital  origin — that  is,  an  inherited  tendency,  while 
the  broad  or  rounded  form  of  arch  is  often  due  to  mechanical 
causes. 

Inflammation  of  the  throat  early  in  life  in  children  of  a  strumous 
diathesis  will  not  only  produce  deformity  of  these  parts,  but  irregu- 
larity of  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  by  causing  tension  of  the  muscles, 
which  has  the  effect  of  contracting  the  orb-naso-pharyngeal  space  by 
pressing  the  lateral  portions  of  the  walls  inward. 

The  retention  in  the  jaw  of  permanent  teeth  is  also  a  cause  of 
irregularity,  as  in  some  cases  bicuspids  and  molars  may  not  erupt 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  opposing  teeth. 

There  are  many  other  deviations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  incisors. 
Mr.  Fox  mentions  one  that  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  two  super- 
numerary teeth  of  a  conical  form,  situated  partly  behind  and  partly 
between  the  central  incisors,  which  in  consequence  were  thrown  for- 
ward, while  the  laterals  were  placed  in  a  line  with  the  supernumera- 
ries. The  central  incisors,  though  half  an  inch  apart,  formed  one 
row,  and  the  laterals  and  supernumeraries  another.  Mr.  Fox  says  he 
has  seen  three  cases  of  this  kind.  This  description  of  irregularity  is 
rarely  met  with. 

M.  Delabarre  says  that  cases  of  transposition  of  the  germs  of  the 
teeth  occasionally  occur,  so  that  a  lateral  incisor  takes  the  place 
of  a  central,  and  a  central  the  place  of  a  lateral.  A  similar  trans- 
position of  a  cuspid  and  lateral  incisor  is,  also,  sometimes  seen. 
Two  cases  of  this  sort  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
author. 

The  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  being  smaller  than  those  of  the  upper 
and  in  other  respects  less  conspicuous,  do  not  so  plainly  show  an 
irregularity  in  their  arrangement,  nor  is  the  appearance  of  an  indi- 
vidual so  much  affected  by  it.  Still  it  should  be  guarded  against ;  for 
such  deviation,  whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  may  prove  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  teeth  and  the  beauty  of  the  mouth.  The 
growth  of  the  inferior  permanent  incisors  is  sometimes  more  rapid 
than  the  destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  temporaries. 
In  thu  case  the  former  emerge  from  the  gum  behind  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  so  far  back  as  greatly  to  annoy  the  tongue  and  interfere 
with  enunciation.  At  other  times  the  permanent  centrals  are  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  proper  place,  because  the  space  left  for 
them  by  the  temporaries  is  not  sufficient.  The  irregularity  in  the 
former  of  these  two  cases  is  greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  same 
causes  in  like  manner  affect  the  laterals. 
M.  Delabarre  mentions  a  defect  in  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
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jaiira,  by  which  the  upper  temporary  incisors  on  one  side  of  the  median 
line  are  thrown  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  teeth,  while  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  line  fall  within.  The  same 
arrangement,  he  says,  may  be  expected,  unless  previously  remedied,  in 
the  permanent  teeth.  The  author  has  met  with  but  two  cases  of  this 
sort,  and  the  subjects  of  these  he  did  not  see  until  after  they  had 
reached  maturity. 

Referring  to  an  ingrafted  tendency  in  all  living  matter  to  reproduce 
itself,  Dr.  Kingsley  remarks :  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  deformi- 
ties, even  when  transmitted  for  generations,  may  have  the  tendency 
stamped  out  by  being  corrected  immediately  on  their  development ; 
that  is,  before  the  deformity  has  made  its  fixed  impression  upon  the 
individual."  = 

Mr.  Mummery  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of  dental  dis- 
ease is  originated  by  overtaxing  the  brain  action  of  children,  and  Dr. 
Kingsley  remarks  that  "  the  next  generation  will  see  more  abnormal- 
ity in  dental  development  and  an  increase  of  nervous  and  cerebral 
diseases,  and  that  the  two  are  correlated  and  spring  from  the  same 
cause."  ^ 

Treatment  of  Irregularituf\OrihodontiAy  or  the  treatment  of  irregu- 
larity, should  accord  wi^^  t&e  indications  of  nature.  When  the 
irregularity  is  neither  great  nor  complicated,  and  its  causes  are 
removed  before  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year,  the  teeth,  without 
the  aid  of  art,  will  in  maoy  cases  assume  their  proper  position. 
When,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  economy  are  unavailing,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  dentist,  who  can,  in  most  instances,  bring  the 
deviating  organs  to  their  proper  position  in  the  arch.  The  general 
rule  is,  that  as  soon  after  the  eruption  of  a  tooth  as  it  becomes  cer- 
tain that  it  will  assume  an  irregular  position,  interference  is  justifi- 
able, as  every  year  not  only  increases  the  difficulties,  but  impairs  the 
stability  of  the  dental  organs.  Teeth  incline  to  return  to  their  place 
,  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  irregularity.  They  may  be  also  made 
to  change  position  under  the  influence  of  pressure.  The  pressure 
must  be  constant;  it  must  be  sufficient  to  cause  motion,  yet  not  so 
great  as  to  set  up  destructive  inflammation;  lastly,  it  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  teeth  can  be  kept  in  place  by  antagonism  with  the 
opposing  teeth ;  or  in  case  there  is  no  such  antagonism,  a  retaining 
appliance  must  be  worn  more  or  less  constantly  for  a  year,  or  even 
longer.  The  regulating  appliance  should  be  as  simple  in  its  construe* 
tion  as  is  possible  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  so  that  both  time  and 
labor  may  be  saved  and  the  patient  be  able  to  attend  to  its  removal 
and  adjustment  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse  it;  this  should 
frequently  be  done. 
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Teeth  artificially  regulated  change  poeitioQ  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  the  double  process  of  absorption  from  one  side  of  the  socket, 
followed  by  the  slower  process  *of  ossific  deposit  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  therefore  essential  to  success  that  the  tooth  be  retained  in  its  new 
position,  either  by  the  other  teeth  or  by  mechanical  appliance,  until 
each  deposit  is  formed.  Many  cases  fail  from  a  want  of  persistence 
on  the  part  of  patient  or  dentist 

How  far  and  in  what  direction  a  tooth  may  be  removed  will  depend 
partly  upon  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  root,  partly  upon  the 
antagonism  of  the  opposing  teeth. 

Cuspids  growing  out  far  upon  the  alveolar  arch  will  usually  be 
found  to  have  short  and  curved  roots.  The  attempt  to  move  them 
might  cause  the  curved  apex  to  pierce  the  alveolus.  Even  when  not 
carved,  the  root  is  short,  and  the  regulated  tooth  will  not  possess 
that  durability  which  is  characteristic  of  the  cuspids.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  regulating  the  teeth  the  crown  is 
the  movable  point,  whilst  the  apex  of  the  root  is  the  fixed  point, 
and  must  determine  in  great  degree  the  extent  and  direction  of 
motion. 

Again,  the  natural  or  artificial  movement  of  bicuspids  backward  to 
make  room  for  front  teeth  may  be  aided  or  hindered  by  the  opposing 
teeth.  An  upper  bicuspid,  for  instance,  once  carried  back,  so  that  the 
posterior  slope  of  the  lower  bicuspid  strikes  it,  will  retain  its  position 
or  may  be  thrown  even  further  back. 

Upper  incisors  striking  inside  the  lower,  or  lower  incisors  unnatu- 
rally prominent,  may  be  regulated,  and  the  opposing  teeth  will 
tend  to  keep  them  in  their  corrected  position.  But  it  will  require 
long  and  patient  use  of  the  regulating  apparatus  to  keep  in  place 
upper  incisors  which  project  outward,  or  lower  incisors  inclining 
^ward. 

^  In  deciding  upon  the  removal  or  extraction  of  an  irregular  tooth,  it 
.;||KNild  not  be  forgotten  that  a  tooth  moved  by  mechanical  appliance, 
ifljjppecially  if  the  change  in  position  is  considerable,  will  not  prove  as 
ble  as  if  no  movement  had  been  necessary.     Hence  it  may  some- 
be  advisable  to  extract  irregular  cuspids  in  cases  where  their 
tion  requires  much  change  in  their  position  and  that  of  the 
ids,  and  the  arch  is  completely  and   regularly  filled   by  the 
ing  teeth, 
a  case  presented  to  the  late  Prof.  Austen  the  superior  arch  was 
regular  and  closely  filled,  but  both  cuspids  had  come  out 
the  arch.    The  cuspid  roots  were  normal,  and  it  seemed  prac- 
to  bring  these  teeth  down  into  the  places  of  the  first  bicuspids. 
the  four  bicuspids  were  sound,  and  the  first  bicuspids  g^ve  very 
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much  the  appearance  of  the  natural  arrangement.  Hence,  as  in  point 
of  expression  there  would  be  no  great  gain  and  in  point  of  durability 
a  probable  loss,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  subject  the  patient  to 
the  tedious  annoyance  of  regulation. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  irregularity  we  shall  notice  the 
means  by  which  some  of  its  principal  varieties  may  be  remedied ; 
otherwise,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  treatment  would  not 
be  well  -understood,  since  it  must  be  varied  to  suit  each  individual 
case. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sooner  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  is  remedied  the  better ;  for  the  longer  a  tooth  is  allowed  to  occupy 
a  wrong  position,  the  more  difficult  will  be  its  adjustment.  The 
position  of  a  tooth  may  sometimes  be  altered  after  the  eighteenth, 
twentieth,  or  even  the  thirtieth  year ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  delay  the 
application  of  the  proper  means  until  so  late  a  period.  A  change  of 
this  kind  may  be  much  more  easily  effected  before  the  several  parts 
of  the  osseous  system  have  reached  their  full  development,  and 
while  the  formative  process  is  in  vigorous  operation,  than  at  a  later 
period  of  life.  The  age  of  the  subject,  therefore,  should  always 
govern  the  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  correcting  irregularity.  Previously  to  the  twentieth  year 
the  worst  varieties  of  irregularity  may  in  most  cases  be  successfully 
treated. 

The  first  thing  claiming  attention  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal 
of  its  causes.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  presence  of  any  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth  has  given  a  false  direction  to  one  or  more  of  the  perma- 
nent, they  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  extracted,  and  the  deviating 
teeth  pressed  several  times  a  day  with  the  finger  in  the  direction 
they  are  to  Be  moved.  This,  if  the  irregularity  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  a  deciduous  tooth,  will  generally  be  all  that  is 
required. 

But  when  it  is  the  result  of  narrowness  of  the  jaw,  either  con- 
genital or  acquired,  a  permanent  tooth  on  either  side  should  be  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  guch  as  are  improperly  situated.  All  the 
teeth  being  sound  and  well  formed,  the  second  bicuspids  are  the 
teeth  which  should  be  extracted  ;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  first 
permanent  molars  are  so  much  decayed  as  to  render  their  preserva- 
tion impracticable,  or,  at  least,  doubtful,  these  teeth  should  be 
removed  in  their  stead.  After  the  removal  of  the  second  bicuspids, 
the  first,  usually,  very  soon  fall  back  into  the  places  which  they 
occupied,  and  furnish  ample  room  for  the  cuspids  and  incisors. 
But  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  may  be  gradually  forced  back  by 
inserting  wedges  of  wood  or  rubber  between  them  and  the  cuspids, 
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or  by  means  of  a  ligature  of  silk  or  rubber  securely  fastened  to 
the  first  molar  on  each  side,  or  by  other  proper  appliances. 
These  should  be  renewed  every  day  until  the  desired  result  is 
produced. 

The  most  frequent  kind  of  irregularity  resulting  from  narrowness 
of  the  jaw  is  the  prominence  of  the  cuspids.  These  teeth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  and  third  molars,  are  the  last  of  the  teeth 
of  second  dentition  to  be  erupted,  consequently  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  forced  out  of  the  arch  than  any  others,  especially  when 
it  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  be  almost  entirely  filled  before  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  common  practice  in  such  cases  was  to 
remove  the  projecting  teeth.  But  as  the  cuspids  contribute  more 
than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  except  the  incisors,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
mouth,  and  can  in  almost  every  case  be  brought  to  their  proper 
place,  the  practice  is  injudicious.  Instead  of  removing  these,  a 
biscupid  should  be  extracted  from  each  side.  When  the  space  be- 
tween the  lateral  incisor  and  the  biscupid  is  equal  to  one-half  the 
width  of  the  crown  of  the  cuspid  the  second  bicuspid  should  be 
removed,  but  when  it  is  less,  the  first  should  be  taken  out,  because, 
although  the  crown  of  the  latter  may  be  carried  far  enough  back 
after  the  removal  of  the  former  to  admit  the  crown  of  the  cuspid 
between  it  and  the  lateral  incisor,  the  root  of  thb  tooth  will  remain 
in  front  and  partly  across  the  root  of  the  first  bicuspid,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  prominent  vertical  ridge  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
alveolar  border,  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  acts  as  an  irritant  to 
the  gums  and  periosteum. 

As  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  the  lower,  and  when  well  arranged  contribute  more  to  the  beauty 
of  the  mouth,  their  preservation  and  regularity  are  of  greater  rela- 
tive importance.  Hence,  the  removal  of  a  lateral  incisor,  when  it 
is  situated  behind  the  dental  arch,  as  is  often  done  with  a  view  to 
remedy  the  deformity  produced  by  false  position,  is  a  practice  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  provided  sufiicient  space  can  be 
made  for  it  between  the  cuspid  and  central  incisor  by  the  removal  of 
a  biscupid  from  each  side  of  the  jaw. 

Dr.  Kingsley  remarks  that  "  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
which  show  that  a  pair  of  any  of  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  may  be 
removed  to  correct  an  irregularity,  excepting  the  canines  of  both 
jaws  and  the  superior  central  incisors,"  "  It  would  be  an  inconceiv- 
able case  which  would  justify  the  extraction  of  the  superior  central 
incisors;  but  the  upper  lateral  incisors  and  any  pair  of  the  lower 
incisors  may  be  removed,  in  certain  cases,  without  any  serious  detri- 
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ment  to  the  appearance  of  the  mouth."  '*  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
contour,  symmetry,  or  harmony  of  the  features  that  every  one  of  the 
masticating  organs  should  be  retained  in  the  mouth."  *'  The  artieu- 
lotion  of  masticating  organs  is  of  much  more  importance  than  their 
number,  and  a  limited  number  of  grinding  teeth  fitting  closely  on 
occlusion  will  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  individual  than  a 
mouthful  of  teeth  with  the  articulation  disturbed."  "It  is  a  dis- 
puted point  as  to  which  of  the  teeth  behind  the  six  front  teeth  can 
be  best  spared  from  the  mouth."  "If  the  sixth-year  molars  are 
badly  decayed  their  removal  would  be  indicated.  If  they  were 
sound,  and  also  the  bicuspids,  there  might  be  no  greater  reason  for 
their  removal  than  either  of  the  bicuspids.  In  fact,  sound  molars 
in  the  jaw  are  of  more  value  as  masticating  organs  than  equally  sound 
bicuspids."  The  same  writer  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  extraction  of 
any  teeth  from  a  V-shaped  jaw  before  it  is  widened  would  be  likely  to 
nrove  bad  practice. 

7  Many  different  forms  of  appliances  are  necessary  in  correcting  an 
Xirregular  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  as  almost  every  case  presents  its 
^  own  peculiarities.  It  is  therefore  not  only  impossible  to  describe 
every  form  of  irregularity  to  which  the  teeth  are  subject,  but  also 
the  forms  of  appliances  necessary.  The  attention  of  the  reader  will, 
therefore,  be  directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  common  forms 
and  the  ^necessary  appliances  for  their  correction,  modifications  of 
which  can  be  constructed  according  to  the  peculiarities  presenting 
themselves.  The  most  simple  appliances  for  correcting  irregularity 
consist  of  rings  cut  from  rubber  tubing  and  silk  or  rubber  ligatures, 
which  have  their  uses  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  easily 
manipulated  cases.  The  value  of  such  simple  appliances,  however, 
depends  upon  the  skill  exercised  in  applying  and  securing  them.  A 
simple  band  or  ring  cut  from  rubber  tubing,  and  prevented  from 
slipping  up  to  and  injuring  the  gum  by  means  of  waxed  floss  silk 
tightly  tied  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  will  answer  for  drawing 
two  teeth,  incisors  for  example,  together,  between  which  there  is  ao 
unsightly  space.  A  similar  ring  may  be  employed  for  correcting  an 
irregular  front  tooth  which  projects  beyond  the  arch. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  of  the  most  useful  knots  for 
applying  silk  ligatures : — 

Fig.  148  represents  13  forms  of  the  most  useful  knots:  1,  thumb- 
knot;  2  (12, 15, 16),  various  stages  of  the  clove-hitch;  3,  drag-rope, 
or  lever-hitch ;  4,  draw-knot ;  5,  garrick  bend ;  6,  common  or  sheet- 
bend  ;  7,  running-knot;  9,  men's  harness-hitch;  10,  sheep-shank ;  11, 
double  bowline-knot ;  12,  first  stage  of  clove-hitch ;  13,  single  bow- 
line-knot ;  14,  half-bitch ;  15,  second  stage  of  clove-hitch. 
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In   describing  the  treatment  of  irregularity  we  shall  conimeDce 
with  an  incisor  occupying  an  oblique  or  transverse  position  i^croBS 
the  alveolar  ridge;  so  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth  instead 0f 
being  in  a  line  with  the  arch  forms  an  angle  with  it  of  from  forty  to 
ninety  degrees.    This  variety  of  devia- 
tion is  rarely  met  with  in  both  centrals, 
but  often  occurs  with  one.    Some  den- 
tists have  recommended  in    cases    of 
this  kind,  when  the  space  between  the 
adjoining  central  and  lateral  incisor  is 
equal  to   the  width   of   the  deviating 
tooth,  to  turn   the  latter  in  its  socket 
with   a   pair  of  forceps,  or  to  extract 
and  immediately  replace  it  in  its  proper 
position.      It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  if  a  tooth  is  turned  in  its  socket, 
without  great  care  is  exercised  and  the 
operation  gradually  performed,  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  from  which  it  derives 
nourishment  and  vitality  are  strangu- 
lated ;  hence,  though  its  connection  with 
the  alveolus  may  be  partially  re-estab- 
lished, it  will  be  liable  to  act  as  a  morbid 
irritant  and  be  subject  to  inflammation 
from  comparatively  slight  causes. 

The  tooth,  however,  may  be  brought 
to  its  proper  position,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  injury,  by  accurately  fitting 
a  gold  ring  or  band  with  knobs  on  the 
labial  and  palatine  sides;  to  each  of 
these  a  ligature  should  be  attached. 
Thus  fastened  to  the  ring,  each  end  should  be  carried  back,  one  on 
either  side,  in  front  and  behind  the  arch  and  secured  to  the  bicus- 
pids, as  represented  in  Fig.  149,  so  as  to  act  constantly  upon  the 
irregular  tooth.  The  ligatures  should  be  renewed  from  day  to  day 
until  the  tooth  assumes  its  proper  position.  Should  the  space  not  be 
sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  the  band  the  method  practiced  by  Mr. 
Tomes  is  shown  in  Fig.  150.  A  plate  is  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the 
arch  and  a  band  carried  in  front  and  soldered  to  projections  from 
the  plate,  which  pass  between  the  bicuspids.  On  each  side  of  the 
irregular  tooth  a  metallic  dovetail  is  fastened  and  pieces  of  com- 
pressed wood  inserted  into  them.    The  swelling  of  the  wood  grad- 
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ually  turns  the  tooth.  Id  a  few  days  the  metal  sockets  will  require 
to  be  changed  in  position,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tooth  may  be 
thus  brought  nearly  or  quite  to  its  natural  place. 

If  the  space  permits  these  two  methods  may  be  advantageously 
combined.  Use  the  plate  as  in  Fig.  150,  with  the  inner  dovetail, 
but  for  the  long  outside  baud  substitute  the  band  (Fig.  149)  around 
the  tooth,  with  a  loop  on  the  median  side ;  from  this  pass  an  elastic 
ligature  to  a  hook  soldered  on  the  plate.  The  tooth  is  turned  on  its 
axis  by  the  combined  pull  of  the  ligature  and  thrust  of  the  wood. 

Fio.  149.  Fio    150. 


For  turning  or  twisting  a  tooth  upon  its  axis,  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  rec- 
ommends the  clove-hitch.  Fig,  148',  over  which  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
tures are  passed  and  then  tied  tightly  with  a  sut^i^eon's  knot,  which 
holds  so  firmly  to  the  tooth  that  it  will  not  slip;  the  ends  are 
then  carried  to  a  rubber  ring  attached  to  a  neighboring  tooth,  and  by 
its  elasticity  keeps  up  a  constant  torsion  force. 

For  rotating  a  single  tooth  as  well  as  drawing  out  teeth  that  incline 
within  the  arch,  the  screws  represeated  in  Fig.  151  and  designed  by 
Dr.  Farrer  will  be  found  as  useful  as 
Fio.  l^i;,,.^^  any  other  means. 

Before  attempting  to  turn  the  deviat 
ing  organ  it  should  be  ascertained  if  ibe 
aperture  between  the  adjoining  teeth  it 
sufficient  to  admit  of  the  operation.  If 
not  it  should  be  increased  by  the  extraction  of  a  bicuspid  from  each 
side  of  the  jaw  and  moving  the  teeth  in  front  of  them  backward 
until  sufficient  room  is  obtained.  The  time  required  to  do  this  will 
vary  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  weeks,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  teeth  to  be  acted  ou  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  A.  sufficient 
space  may  sometimes  be  gained  by  pressing  outward  the  adjoining 
teeth  in  cases  where  they  fall  within  the  normal  curve  nf  the  arch- 
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Tbis  tuAf  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  "  Coffin  Split  Plate,"  or  by  the 
"  Xorton-Talbot  Regulating  Springsy"  both  of  which  appliances  are 
described  further  on. 

Figs.  152,  153,  and  154  represent  favorite  devices  of  Dr.  J.  N". 
Farrar  for  rotating  teeth,  the  eimplicity  of  which  requires  no  further 

Fio.  162. 


^^  M-' 


T       ti 

ezpUnstioQ  except  that  it  ia  constructed  entirely  of  gold  or  platinum, 
and  bound  upon  the  tooth  to  be  rotated  by  a  slip-noose  as  thin  as 
writing  paper  and  about  one-twelfth  to  one-fifleenth  of  an  inch  wide, 
which  is  tighl«iied  by  means  of  a  nut  screwed  against  a  small  strip  of 
plate  resting  against  other  teeth. 

Fio.  165.  Fig.  150. 


Irregular  and  protruding  front  teeth  may  be  partially  rotated  and 
drawn  into  position  by  a  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  ingenious 
appliance  devised  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford.  Figs.  155, 156,  157,  158, 
and  159  represent  two  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to  and  Dr.  Guil- 
ford's appliance.    According  to  Dr.  Guilford's  description,  this  appli- 
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Aoce  is  made  oa  a  model  of  the  teeth,  and  is  constructed  aa  follows : 

"A  piece  of  gold  backing  cut  an  eighth  of  na  inch  wide,  and  of 

„  sutBcient     lentrth     to     extend 

Fio.  167.  Fib.  168.  ,  ,        °..     .  ,    . 

aloug  and  a  tnfie  beyond  the 

p I  I   i  palatal  surfaces  of  the  centrals, 

■"V^/^  "T'  is  bent  to  conform  as  closely  as 

^"■^"^i /^-^  ^i^^^i^  possible  to  the  lingual  surfaces 

'l  of  these   teeth,   and    forward 

p,(j    159  BO  aa  to  slightly  clasp  the  disto- 

palatal  angles  as  shown  in  a. 
Fig.  157.    To  this  ar«  soldered 
two  strips  cut  from  upper  plate 
scrap,  a  little  narrower    than 
the  first  piece,  and  bent  in  the 
form  of  b  and  c.  Fig.  157,  re- 
spectively, which    are   suffici- 
ently long  to  extend  slightly 
over  the  anterior  and  posterior 
1  surfaces  of  the   teeth.     After 
I  being   properly  shaped   to  fit 
the  model,  their  backs  are  sol- 
dered together,  and,  in   turn, 
soldered  to  the  part  (,a),  as  shown  in  Fig.  157.    The  only  thing  then 
to  be  done  is  to  reduce  with  a  file  the  thickness  of  the  part  b,  e,  which 
passes  between  the  teeth.  Fig.  158.    Before  applying  such  a  fixture, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  teeth  for  a 
few    hours,  to  separate   tbem    sufficiently  to    admit   the    appliance. 
The  labial  part  of  the  apparatus  should  rest  against  the  teeth  just  at 
or  slightly  above  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  convexity,  while 
the  lingual  portion  should  be  near  the  gum  (not  quite  touching  it), 
and  the  slightly  curved  ends  of  this  part  will  catch  just  above  the 
little  nodule  usually  found  on  the  disto-palatal  angle  near  the  gum. 
When  thus  secured  it  cannot  easily  be  displaced  by  the  action  of  the 
lip   or   tongue.     Bend    the    long    palatal   arms    slightly  toward    the 
short  labial  ones  daily,  and  spring  it  back  into  position  on  the  teeth. 
The  elasticity  of  the  gold  stilTened  by  the  solder  will  do  the  work. 
To  guard  against  its  accidental  loosening  tie  it  to  the  tooth  with  a 
thread." 

Fig.  160  represents  an  appliance  designed  by  Dr.  Kingsley  for 
twisting  the  central  incisors.  After  the  arch  was  expanded,  as  it  was 
a  case  of  contracted  arch,  a  vulcanite  plate  was  required  to  retain 
the  teeth  in  their  spread  condition,  and  its  presence  was  made  avail- 
able for  attachments  for  elastic  ligatures.     A  small   hook  of  gold 
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wire  was  ineerted  opposite  the  caoine  teeth,  and  a  little  staple  or  loop 
of   the  aame  wire  at  the  apes  of  the  plate  betneen  the  centrals. 
FreriouB  to  inHertion  a  ring  of  rubber  cut  from  tubing  was  caught 
over  one  hook,  passed  through 
the   loop   at    the    apex  and  '  ' 

caught  on  to  the  other  hook. 
The  plate  was  then  introduced 
into  the  mouth  and  the  elastic 
band  drawn  over  each  lateral 
incisor,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 
The  tendency  of  the  elastic 
band  to  contract  in  a  straight 
line  operated  only  on  the  in- 
verted corners  of  the  centrals, 
and  by  this  means  the  cen- 
trals were  turned  into  their 
proper  positions. 

Figs.  161  and  162  represent 
a  case  of  irregularity  before  and  after  treatment,  where  the  overlap- 
ping central  incisors  were  turned  and  a  deviating  lateral  incisor  forced 
outward  by  the  appliances  Just  described. 

The  operation  known  as  "tornon,"  which  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Tomee,  consists  in  forcibly  turning  a  tooth  in  its  cavity  by 
grasping  it  near  its  neck 

with    a    pair    of   forceps,  ^"'-  l^^- 

the  beaks  of  which  are 
guarded  with  chamois- 
skin  or  other  substances, 
to  prevent  injury.  Where 
the  deviating  tooth,  such 
ts  an  incisor,  requires  but 
one-fourth  of  a  turn  or 
twist,  or  lees,  this  is  ac- 
complished by  one  opera- 
tion; but  where  one-half 
turn  is  required  several 
operations,  after  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  are  necea- 

sary.  The  tooth  is  then  secured  in  its  new  position  by  means  of 
ligatures  until  a  retaining  plate  is  constructed  and  the  necessary 
antiphli^istic  treatment  pursued.  The  danger  of  such  an  opera- 
tion as  torsion  is  the  injury  likely  to  occur  to  the  vessels  and  nerves 
resulting  in  devitalization,  aud   in   no  case  should  it  be  attempted 
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UDtil  the  root  of  the  deviating  tooth  is  fully  formed  and  sufficient 
space  exisU  for  its  recepCioa. 

The  use  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  is  of  great  value  In  the  correc- 
tiou  of  irregularities.  The  peculiar  manipulations  it  requires  will  be 
found  in  another  portion  of  this  work ;  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore, 
in  concluding  thia  chapter,  to  briefly  mention  the  properties  which  fit 
it  for  this  important  branch  of  dental  practice. 

It'admits  of  absolutely  perfect  adaptation  to  the  teeth.  If  only  a 
part  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  require  fitting,  a  wax  impression  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate.    But  if  the  gum  and  under-cut  surbces  of  the 

Fio.  182. 


teeth  are  to  be  fitted,  a  plaster  impression  is  necessary.  Prof.  Austen's 
method  of  taking  plaster  impressions  in  gutta-percha  cups  will  enable 
a  skillful  operator  to  take  an  accurate  impression  of  any  mouth,  how- 
ever irregularly  the  teeth  may  be  arranged. 

A  closely-fitting  vulcanite  plate  can  be  worn  with  comfort;  hence 
the  patient  is  not  tempted  to  remove  it.  It  has  do  motion ;  hence  does 
not  wear  the  teeth  or  irritate  the  gums.  Its  firmness  of  adaptation 
makes  it  an  excellent  "  fixed  point  "  from  which  to  make  pressure  ^t 
traction  in  any  required  direction  upon  the  irregular  teeth;  the  coun- 
ter-pressure, being  distributed  all  over  the  regular  teeth,  is  not  felt. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  cap  the  molars,  a  layer  of  varying  thickness 
should  be  carried  over  them  all,  to  prevent  the  soreness  caused  by 
mastication  upon  any  one  tooth. 

Any  variety  of  appliances  may  be  used  in  connectiou  with  the 
plate  that  the  judgment  of  the  operator  suggests  as  best  adapted  to 
bring  about  the  required  change.  The  plastic  nature  of  the  crude 
material  permits  enlargement  or  extension  in  any  direction,  without 
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the  necessity  of  soldering,  as  in  metallic  plates,  and  with  sufficient 
exactness. 

Thus,  prominences  may  be  left  behind  teeth  which  are  to  be  moved 
outward,  in  which  may  be  made  dovetails  for  the  insertion  of  com- 
pressed wood,  slits  or  holes  for  India-rubber,  which  makes  more 
rapid  pressure  than  the  wood,  or  holes  for  the  insertion  of  small 
screws.  These  screws  may  bear  directly  against  the  tooth,  and  be 
turned  slightly  each  day  or  two.  Or  the  portion  of  the  plate  next 
the  tooth  or  teeth  to  be  moved  may  be  separated,  with  a  delicate  saw, 
from  the  plate ;  the  ends  of  the  screw  or  screws  playing  into  this 
move  the  tooth  or  teeth  by  a  broad  bearing,  which  will,'  in  certain 
cases,  be  better  than  the  point  of  the  screw. 

Or  a  small  piece  of  vulcanized  rubber  may  be  taken,  one  end  fit- 
ting against  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  and  into  the  other  end  a  screw 
thread  cut  to  receive  a  delicate  screw ;  on  the  head  of  this  screw  a 
second  piece  of  rubber  may  be  fitted  against  the  tooth  to  be  moved, 
so  as  to  allow  the  screw  to  be  turned  without  changing  its  position 
on  the  tooth.  This  combination  forms  a  miniature  jack-screw  simi- 
lar to  those  recommended  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Dwindle,  and 
will  often  be  found  useful.  It  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
the  rubber  plate  by  attaching  one  end  to  the  plate  instead  of  resting 
it  against  a  tooth. 

If  it  is  desired  to  move  a  tooth  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  a 
vulcanite  plate  is  made  to  fit  closely  to  the  mouth  and  teeth  ;  one  end 
of  a  metal  spring  is  fitted  tightly  into  a  groove  cut  in  the  plate,  so 
that  the  free  end  shall  bear  with  the  requisite  force  against  the 
tooth.  The  elastic  slip  or  spring,  when  made  of  vulcanized  rubber, 
can  readily  be  bent  by  means  of  a  warm  burnisher,  so  as  to  press  with 
greater  or  less  force,  as  the  case  may  demand.  Fig.  163,  taken  from 
Mr.  Tomes'  work,  will  illustrate  one  variety  of  the  application  of 
metal  springs  on  a  vulcanite  plate,  in  this  case  pressing  outward  and 
laterally  the  left  central  and  right  lateral  incisors.  This  mode  of 
making  pressure  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  acts  steadily,  is  under 
control,  and  does  not  need  renewal  so  often  as  the  wedges  of  wood  or 
rubber.  What  are  known  as  seamless  collars  can  also  be  employed 
for  rotating  teeth,  as  follows : — 

"  To  rotate  a  central  incisor,  take  a  fine  wire  and  wrap  it  around 
the  tooth,  close  to  but  not  under  the  gum,  and  cut  the  wire  so  that 
its  ends  exactly  meet  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the  tooth. 
Straighten  the  wire  wit|iout  stretching  it;  find  its  equal  in  length 
on  the  collar  diagram,  and  select  the  medium  width  collar  num- 
bered under  that  line.  Take  a  piece  of  thick  gold  plate,  shape  it  like 
Fig.  164,  and  solder  it  to  the  collar  as  seen  in  Fig.  165,  using  only 
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Bolder  enough  to  unite  the  end  of  the  lever,  without  flowing  any 
Bolder  over  the  collar  to  prevent  it  from  fitting  close  on  the  tooth. 
Dry  the  tooth,  smear  its  neck  all  around  with  oxyphosphate  cemeot, 
and  force  the  collar  ovef  the  tooth  so  that  the  lever  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  be  pulled  by  a  ligature,  or  rubber  ring,  after  the  cement  has 
become  hard,  which  should  take  at  least  ten  minutes.  The  applied 
fixture  is  shown  by  Fig.  166.  A  bar  regulator  that  is  to  be  anchored 
to  molars  or  bicuspids  may  be  likewise  soldered  to  collars,  which  can 
then  be  cemented  on  the  anchor  teeth ;  or  the  bar  may  be  adjuetahly 
connected  with  the  collars,  which  are  then  fixed  by  cemeDt  on  the 
teeth." 

"  Such  fixed  collars  also  serve  as  fulcra  for  jack-screws,  the  points  of 
which  will  take  on  the  metal  of  the  collars  so  as  not  to  slip,  and  yet 

Fig.  163.  Fio.  1S4.  Fio.  16S. 
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leave  the  enamel  uninjured.  Other  similar  functions  will  be  found 
available  in  the  collars  for  regulating  purposes." 

Where  ligatures  are  required,  the  vulcanite  plate  afibrds  an  easy 
means  of  attaching  them  in  any  desired  position;  passing  tbem 
through  holes  and  tying;  looping  them  over  projecting  knobs  of  vul- 
canite, or  over  small  metal  hooks  set  in  the  plate ;  or  stretching  them 
through  a]it«  sawn  in  the  plate. 

If  A  band  is  to  be  carried  for  any  purpose  in  front  of  the  arch,  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  plate  on  the  inside  of  the  arch,  through 
any  spaces  occurring  between  the  bicuspids  or  molars ;  if  there  are 
no  such  spaces,  or  if  they  are  to  be  closed  up  in  the  process  of  regu- 
lation, the  cap  which  is  often  required  to  pass  over  the  molars  will 
connect  the  two.  But  the  outside  band  is  not  often  neceesary.  The 
inside  plate  is  less  awkward  to  the  patient ;  it  is  out  of  sight;  sod 
almost,  if  not  quite,  every  required  movement  can  be  obtained 
from  it 
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W^here  the  irregularity  coDsisU  iQ  some  of  the  teeth  projecting 
while  others  iDcline  inward,  such  a  case  can  be  advantageously 
treated  by  the  use  of  a  vulcanite  plate,  the  varioue  stages  progress- 
ing nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  impression  in  this  case  to  be  taken 
in  plaster ;  the  plate  capping  the  second  molars ;  first  molars  and  firat 
bicuspids  carried  outward  by  wooden  or  elastic  wedges,  or  by  a  double 
spring  of  vulcanite  fastened  to  the  plate  opposite  each  space  of  the 
extracted  second  bicuspids ;  the  left  central  and  right  lateral  carried 
out  by  wedges  or  screws ;  the  right  central  and  left  lateral  brought  in 
by  ligatures  looped  over  hooks  in  the  plate.  At  the  completion  of 
the  work  a  new  impression  to  be  taken  and  the  plate  worn  until  the 
teeth  become  firmly  fixed,  the 
use  of  a  retaining  plate  prevent-  '"' 

ing  a  return  of  the  teeth  to  their 
old  positions. 

Ligatures  in  connection  with 
a  vulcanite  plate  can  also  he 
employed  for  drawing  irregular 
projecting  front  teeth  to  their 
normal  positions,  after  the  re- 
moval of  posterior  teeth  (the 
second  right  and  left  bicuspids, 
for  example),  to  afford  the  requi- 
site apace.     Fig.  167  represents 

a  case  of  torsion  and  retraction  of  the  central  incisors,  with  pins 
imbedded  in  the  vulcanite  plate  for  the  attachment  of  the  ends  of  the 
ligature. 

Fio.  168.  FiQ.  171. 
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Studs  of  vulcanized  rubber  or  celluloid,  Figs.  168,  169,  170,  171, 
can  be  attached  to  rubber  plates  for  the  support  of  elastic  rings 
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and  moved  from  one  positioD  to  another,  as  su^eated  br  Dr.  S.  J. 
Shaw. 

The  late  Prof.  J.  H.  McQoillea  recommeDded  a  strip  of  thick  gold 
plate,  similar  to  what  is  used  for  clasps,  and  curved  to  suit  the  arch, 
and  so  applied  by  means  of  rubber  ligatures  or  rings  as  to  draw 
forward  irregular  teeth.  The  ends  of  the  bar  are  screwed  to  the 
bicuspid  or  molar  tooth  on  either  side,  and  the  rubber  ligatures 
or  rings  pass  over  the  dovetail -shaped  parts  and  the  irregular 
teeth. 

Fig.  172  represents  portions  of  metallic  bars,  a  and  £,  with  holes  and 
slits  for  elastic  ligatures  or  rings;   c  ef,  portions  of  bars  with  hooks 
and  prominences  for  ligatures ;  d,  plate,  with  holes 
Fio.  172.  for  ligatures  (Farrar). 

a.     \°  °°  »  »  ?  Where  the  irregularity  consists  in  one  or  more 

of  the  superior  front  teeth  shutting  within  the 
inferior  teeth  various  appliances  have  been  rec- 
ommended, the  oldest,  perhaps,  being  the  grooved 
plate  of  Duval,  and  inclined  plane  of  Catalan, 
which  consisted  of  a  simple  circular  bar  or  plate 
of  gold,  passing  in  front  of  the  teeth  from  the 
first  molar  on  one  side  to  the  first  molar  ou  the 
other,  to  which  the  inclined  plane  was  soldered. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  for  the  cor- 
rection of  irregularity  the  author  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  constructing  the  apparatus  somewhat  differently-     With  a 
metallic  die  and  counter-dies,  he  has  a  plate  of  gold  struck  up  over  all 
the  teeth,  when  practicable,  as  (w  back  as  the  first  or  second  molar, 

Fio.  178.  Fio.  174. 


completely  encasing  them  and  the  alveolar  ridge.    An  encasement  of 

this  sort  (Fig.  173)  possesses  greater  stability  than  can  be  obtained 
for  an  appliance  like  the  one  invented  by  Catalan.  The  inclined 
plane  represented  by  Fig.  173  can  be  more  conveniently  constructed 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  which  possesses  advantagee  over  metal  for  such 

an  appliance. 
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If  conaiderable  time  ia  required  for  the  wearing  of  Buch  ao  appli- 
BDce  as  an  inclined  plane,  injury  may  result,  as  the  maBticatiDg  teeth 
are  prone  to  elongate  and  the  proper  articulation  of  the  teeth  be 
impaired ;  ^ain,  if  the  patient  refuses  to  preea  the  deviating  teeth,  on 
account  of  their  sensitive  condition  while  moving  upon  the  inclined 
plane,  the  result  desired  will  not  be  accomplished. 

In  Fig.  175  the  letters  A  and  B  show  a  combination  of  an  inclined 
plane  with  elastic  ligatures,  designed  by  Dr.  N,  W.  Klngsley,  to 
correct  an  irregularity  of  both  upper  and  lower  incisors,  and  the 
same  apparatus  was  used  as  a  retaining  plate  when  the  change  was 
completed. 

Two  things  are  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  irregu- 
larity: first,  to    prevent   the    upper   and    lower   teeth    from    coming 

Fio.  176.  Fio.  176. 


entirely  tt^tber  by  placing  between  them  some  hard  substance,  so 
that  the  overlapping  incisors  may  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  out- 
ward movement  The  second  is  the  application  of  some  fixture  that 
will  exert  a  constant  and  steady  pressure  upon  the  deviating  teeth  until 
ibey  pass  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Fig.  176  represents  another  appliance  of  Dr.  Farrar  for  correcting 
a  form  of  irregularity  where  the  teeth  incline  to  the  inside  of  the 
arch.  The  bar  (d),  in  Fig.  176,  is  made  of  thick  plate,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  is  secured  at  one  end  (c)  to  a  molar  or 
bicuspid  (or  both)  by  means  of  a  clamp-band  (a  c  or  g),  while  the 
other  extremity  rests  upon  a  lateral  incisor.  This  forms  a  bridge  of 
the  bar,  which  is  pierced  midway  by  an  oblong  hole,  through  which 
is  passed  a  flat  screw  (6  b),  made  by  filing  two  sides,  which  prevents 
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ite  turning,  one  end  of  which  is  soldered  to  a  thiD  plate  (or  it  may 

be  hammered  thin)  at  the  free  extremity  of  which  is  soldered  a  thia 

band   (b  b),  which  fitg  tightly   aronnd 

f'     f'  the  crown  of  the  cuspid  to  be  moved. 

To   prevent  the  band  from  slipping  > 

metallic  pin-point  may  be  soldered  od 

its  inside,  to  fit  into  a  little  hole  drilled 

into  the  tooth   (or  the    band  may  be 

attached  to  the  crown  by  the  oxychloride 

or  oxyphoaphate  of  zinc  preparations  and 

no  hole  drilled  into  the  tooth).    A  nut 

(A)  is  then  tightened,  which  draws  the  cuspid  into  position  and  at  the 

same  time  forces  the  lateral  incisor  (which,  i[)  the  case  represented  by 

the  cut,  is  projecting)  inward. 

Fig.  177  represents  another  appliance  designed  by  Dr.  Farrar  for 
drawing  irregular  front  teeth  outward  which  needs  no  explanation. 

Pio.  178. 


For  drawing  irregular  projecting  teetb,  such  as  canines,  into  posi- 
tion the  following  appliance  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Lee,  which  was  designed  u 
an  improvement  on  a  somewhat  similar  appliance  designed  by  Dr. 
Littig,  answers  the  purpose  admirably : — 

The  Full-back  Jack-acrew's  special  use  is  for  drawing  in  obstinite 
canines  which  have  erupted  outside  of  the  line  of  the  arch,  but  it  will 
work  with  equal  satisfaction  on  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  post  or  nut  is  set  in  position  and  held  by  vulcaniEtng  into  ■ 
rubber  plate  fitting  the  mouth  as  shown  in  the  cut  (Fig.  178) ;  the 
screw-bolt  is  then  placed  through  the  post  and  a  wire  or  ligature 
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(wire  preferred)  is  passed  around  the  tooth,  the  ends  being  secured 
to  the  holes  in  the  cross-head  or  swivel-block.  The  wire  is  then 
tightened  from  time  to  time  as  the  tooth  is  brought  to  its  place.  To 
prevent  the  plate  from  being  moved  out  of  position  by  the  strain  upon 
it,  it  should  be  fastened  to  the  teeth  of  the  arch. 

Figs.  179,  180,  and  181  represent  a  form  of  irregularity  consisting 
of  the   misplacement  of  the  superior  canines  and  lateral  incisors, 


Fig.  179. 


Fio.  180. 


Fig.  181. 


and  the  appliance  designed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Richardson  for  correcting 
it,  the  principle  of  which  was  suggested  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Redman. 

In  addition  to  the  malplacement  of  the  lateral  incisors  and 
canines  there  was  some  lateral  contraction  of  the  arch.  After  the 
extraction  of  the  first  bicus- 
pids a  narrow  band  of  vul- 
canized rubber  (Fig.  180)  was 
constructed,  embracing  the 
six  anterior  teeth.  Pressure 
was  made  upon  the  misplaced 
teeth  by  means  of  wooden 
pegs  inserted  in  holes  drilled 
through    the  band   at   such 

points  as  were  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  it  was  desired  the 
teeth  should  take.  The  pegs  rested  against  the  posterior  mesial 
angles  of  the  lateral  incisors  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  them  outward 
and  backward,  while  those  inserted  into  the  opposite  or  labial  portion 
of  the  band  carried  the  canines  backward  and  inward.  These  pegs 
projected  but  slightly  at  first  and  were  lengthened  from  time  to  time 
as  the  teeth  moved. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Lee-Bennett  jack-screw  "  is  an  appliance 
suggested  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Bennett  (Fig.  182).  It  combines  a  swiveled- 
jack-screw  with    the   forked   post-nut  of  Dr.  Lee's  Pull-back  (Fig. 
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178),  80  that  any  tooth  may  be  pushed  outward  into  Hne,  as  shown  by 
the  cut.  On  occasion  both  devices  may  be  fixed  in  the  same  plate  and 
be  simultaneously  operated,  tbe  Lee  to  pull  back  one  tooth  and  the 
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Lee- Bennett  to  push  out  another.  Both  of  the  operating  screws  may 
be  turned  by  the  same  lever. 

Figs.  183,  184, 185  represent  a  simple  yet  effective  appliance  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  E.  8.  Talbot  for  forcing  out  a  tooth  situated  inside  the 
arch,  and  which  is  described  as  ibllowa: — 

Fig.  183  represents  a  second  inferior  bicuspid  within  the  areh, 
and   the  appliance,  which    consists  of  a  thin,  narrow,  close-fitting 

Fio.  183.  Fia.  184. 
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vulcanite  plate,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  middle,  dpposite  the 
centre  of  the  tooth  to  be  moved.  In  the  other  side  is  another  hole, 
but  not  drilled   quite   through   the   plate.      Fig.  184  represeals  s 
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spring  made  of  piano-wire,  having  a  single  coil,  A,  with  the  ends  of 
its  arms  bent  at  a  right  angle.  One  of  these  ends,  C,  is  cut  short 
to  enter  the  corresponding  hole  in  the  plate,  and  the  other  end,  B, 
is  left  long  enough  to  go  through  the  plate  and  press  upon '  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  irregular  bicuspid,  leaving  a  full  eighth  of  an 
inch  between  that  arm  of  the  spring  and  the  plate,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  188,  which  represents  the  spring  in  position.  The  plate  and 
spring  being  separate  can  be  readily  removed  for  cleansing  and  to 
increase  the  power  by  spreading  the  arms  of  the  spring.  Fig.  185 
represents  a  spring  for  the  same  appliance,  having  two  long  ends, 
B,  Bf  which  are  designed  for  a  case  where  two  such  teeth  are  to  be. 
likewise  moved  in  opposite  directions ;  the  two  holes  in  this  case  to  be 
drilled  entirely  through  the  plate,  «o  that  the  ends  of  the  springs 
can  be  made  to  press  against  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  two  deviating 
teeth. 

Dr.  Richardson  also  designed  the  following  appliance,  represented 
by  Fig.  186,  for  shortening  teeth  elongated  during  the  treatment  for 
irregularity. 

It  consists  of  a  plate  affording  fixed  points  of  resistance  and  having 
clasps  attached  and  pinned  to  the  centrals  with  wooden  pegs  rest- 
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ing  against  their  anterior  and  the  plate  against  their  posterior  sur- 
faces, as  represented  in  Fig.  186.  To  this  plate  firm  elastic  cords 
were  attached,  stretching  across  the  openings  for  the  elongated  teeth. 
When  this  plate  was  pressed  firmly  to  its  place  upon  the  teeth  and 
held  securely  by  the  means  already  referred  to,  the  contractile  force 
of  the  cords  produced  the  necessary  shortening  of  the  elongated  teeth. 
Fig.  181  represents  the  elongated  laterals,  as  shown  in  Fig.  187,  in 
their  proper  positions. 

A  system  of  regulating  teeth,  designed  by  Dr.  Jno.  J.  R.  Patrick, 
is  simple  and  also  effectual,  and  differs  from  any  heretofore  referred 
to.    No  cast  of  the  mouth  is  required,  and  the  appliances  can  be 
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readily  cleansed,  and  may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
times.  The  power  employed  is  the  elasticity  of  a  bow-spring  (see 
Fig.  188),  which  consists  of  a  half-round  gold  wire  and  platinum 
bar  (A  A),  curved  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  arch,  having 
upon  it  a  number  of  sliding  rings,  by  means  of  which  anchorage  is 
secured  and  attachment  made  to  the  teeth  to  be  moved.  The  bar  is 
bent  with  its  flat  surface  inward,  and  is  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
its  ends  to  rest  gently  on  the  external  lateral  surfaces  of  the  first  and 
second  molars  as  desired.  The  slides  are  fitted  accurately,  so  as  to 
move  steadily.  Two  of  these,  which  are  made  longer  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  used  to  secure  anchorage  by  soldering  to  their  inner  sar> 
faces  thin  gold  bands  (B  B),  previously  fiCted  to  the  teeth  selected. 
The  bar  is  held  in  position  by  set-screws  (G  C)  passing  through 
them.  Small  buttons  are  soldered  to  their  external  surfaces,  through 
which    the  screws    pass,  to  give  them    greater    purchase.     To  the 

Fio.  188. 


smaller  slides  the  difiTerent  appliances  for  moving  teeth  are  attached, 
as  wedges,  hooks,  V-bars,  loops,  and  bands  (D  E  F  G  H  I),  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  as  required.  The  apparatus  acts  as  a 
lever,  of  which  the  power  is  the  elasticity  of  the  bow-spring,  the 
fulcrums  the  points  used  for  anchorage,  and  the  resistance  the  tooth 
or  teeth  to  be  moved.  If  these  are  outside  the  arch  the  bow-spring 
is  adjusted  so  that  its  flat  surface  touches  all  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
and  is  firmly  set  with  the  set-screws.  The  wedges  are  then  forced 
together  between  the  teeth  to  be  moved  and  the  bar;  should  the 
wedges  cease  to  act  before  the  teeth  are  properly  placed,  the  set* 
screws  are  loosened,  the  wedges  separated,  and  the  bar  taken  up 
until  its  inner  surface  is  again  pressed  against  the  projecting  teeth, 
when  it  is  again  set  firmly,  and  the  wedges  are  again  brought  into 
play.  To  move  teeth  outward  the  elasticity  of  the  bow-spring  is 
made    to   draw   upon    them    by   means   of   the    proper    appliance. 
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Rubber   bands  or   ligatures  may  be  made  useful   auxiliaries.    This 
appliance  can  be  used  on  either  jaw.    Should  the  bar  at  an^  time 
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UcdvBow.A.  HoltiCouplar.  Uolir  Yoke.  BJciupid  Bow,  D. 

exhibit  a  tendency  to  slip  toward  the  gum,  it  can  be  held  in  place  by 
enappiag  one  of  the  slides  provided  with  a  hook  over  the  cutting  edge 
of  a  tooth. 

Fio.  194. 

Fio.  193. 

P." 

Blcuapld  Coupler. 

What  are  denominated  "  Yoke  Regulators "  are  designed  for  use 
with  Dr.  Patrick's  appliance.     The  yokes  can  be  immediately  fixed 


upon  the  teeth,  and   the  manner  of  applying  them  is  described  as 
follows : — 
The  bow  is  to  be  passed  from  behind  and  between  the  teeth,  however 
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close  together  these  may  be.  The  coupler  k  then  put  over  the  bow 
ends,  a  iiut  placed  in  the  end  of  the  key  and  carried  to  place  on  the 
bow.  When  the  auta  have  been  screwed  on,  if  the  bow  ends  project 
they  can  be  dressed  off  nith  a  corundum  point  or  be  covered  by  a 
section  of  small  rubber  tubing  stretched  from  nut  to  nut,  or  be  wouod 
with  ligature  silk. 

Figs.  189, 190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  and  195  represent  these  yukes, 
bows,  couplers,  and  their  application  to  Patrick's  bow-spring. 

As  comparatively  few  cases  of  irregularity  occur  which  in  th«r 

Fio.  IB6. 
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fbrm  adapted  to  enlarging  the  poaterlor  partloa.    The  addlllaDal  win  on  the  led  at  ('1|.  IMm 


treatment  do  not  require  expansion  of  the  arch,  a  number  of  >pp''' 
ances  have  been  designed  to  accomplish  such  an  object,  such  as » 
hiuged  metallic  plate,  the  jack-screws,  either  by  direct  force  or  adJig 
on  split  plates. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  appliances,  however,  for  espsadiaf 
the  arch  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Coffin,  of  London,  Eng.,  which  is 
represented  by  Figs.  196, 197.  It  consists  of  a  thin  vulcanite  pIsK 
capping  some  or  all  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  and  fitting  the 
palatal  or  lingual  surfaces  of  the  anterior  teeth,  but  divided  along  tk 
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median  line  into  two  distinct  halves,  connected,  however,  by  a  steel* 
wire  apriog,  ao  arranged  that,  while  guiding  and  limiting  the  relative 
motioD  of  the  two  halves  of  the  plate,  its  tension  exerted  between 
them  may  be  perfectly  varied  in  direction  and  magnitude.  The  im- 
pression of  the  mouth  should  be  obtained  with  gutta-percfaa,  as  it  is 
elastic,  and  by  its  slight  contraction  in  cooling  affords  a  tightly- 
fitting  plate,  which,  however,  is  not  inserted  ia  the  mouth  until  it  is 
divided. 

The  steel  spring  is  made  of  piano  forte  wire,  and  is  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  198.  To  construct  the  spring  two  pairs  of  pliers  are 
necessary  and  a  pair  of  clasp  benders.  After  cutting  the  proper 
length  of  wire,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
mcfaea  in  average  cases,  the  wire  being  of  ^°'  ^^*- 

a  diameter  between  three-  and  four-bun- 
dredtha  of  an  inch  (about  0.035  inch),  it 
should  be  bent  first  In  the  centre  and  then 
back  on  each  side,  with  the  clasp-benders, 
holding  it  with  the  pliers,  and  thus  giving 
the  spring  (as  a  serviceable  form)  the  shape 
of  a  three-  or  five-curved  serpentine  figure,  like  a  rounded  capital  W. 
It  should  also  be  bent  to  fit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  palatal  surface 
of  an  upper  model  or  the  lingual  surface  of  a  lower  model,  and  its 
ends  should  be  flattened  and  roughened,  without  being  softened  by 
beat,  for  half  an  inch  froin  the  extremities.  The  plate  being  mod- 
eled in  wax,  the  spring  is  placed  on  the  surface,  with  its  ends  buried 

Fif).  IflS.  Flo.  200. 


within,  and  when  removed  by  the  counterpart,  protected  from  the 
rubber  by  tJn-foit  before  packing.  In  making  the  spring  the  flat- 
tened eads  should  be  coated  with  tin ;  some  are  in  the  habit  of  coat- 
ing over  the  entire  spring,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  wire  after 
It  is  worn  becomes  discolored  with  a  polished  appearance.  Some 
lecommeud  the  insertion  of  a  small  piece  of  zinc  in  contact  with 
27 
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each  of  the  ends  of  the  wire,  to  prevent  oxidation.  Old  [Hano-forte 
wire  is  considered  to  be  the  beet  for  these  springs.  The  pl&te,  «Aer 
being  vulcanized,  ia  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  then  divided 
with  a  fine  saw,  the  edges  and  comers  of  the  cleft  being  made  round 
and  smooth.  It  ia  recommeuded  to  have  the  patient  wear  the  plate  in 
the  mouth  for  a  day  or  two,  to  first  eliminate  any  causes  of  irritation 
not  due  to  its  expansive  action,  before  the  tension  is  made  bj  openmg 
the  spring.  The  patient  can  be  instructed  to  increase  the  tension  from 
time  to  Ume  by  slightly  pulling  apart  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  and 
replacing  it  in  the  mouth. 

Figs.  199  and  200  represent  modifications  of  the  Coffin  plate  used 
for  spreading  the  arch  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  by  which  tb« 
force  is  distributed  over  considerable  eurfaoe. 

Fig.  201  represents  a  slit  plate  and  springs  for  pressing  outward 
bicuspids  and  molars. 

Fm.  201. 


Another  very  satisfactory  appliance  for  expanding  either  of  the 
dental  arches  is  the  Talbot  regulating  spring,  represented  by  FigB. 
202,  203,  204,  and  205. 

Fm.  202. 


On  an  accurate  plaster  model  of  the  case  to  be  regulated  a  tfaii). 
narrow  vulcanite  plate  is  formed,  with  a  short  vertical  post  find, 
either  before  vulcanizing  or  afterward,  by  drilling  centrally  in  tlw 
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plate  on  the  median  line.  By  means  of  a  wheel-bur,  grooves  or 
slots  are  cut  in  the  sldee  of  the  plate  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
spring  and  prevent  its  displacement  after  the  coil  has  been  placed 
on  the  poet.    The  tension  of  the  spring  can  be  changed  by  bending  its 

Fic.  203. 


arms  outward  or  inward.  In  the  other  cases  grooves  may  be  cut 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  plate,  to  correspond  with 
and  receive  the  points  b  b  and  c  e.  Fig.  205,  and  holes  drilled  at 
these  poiuta  and  the  wire  tied  to  the  rubber  plate.    To  move  the 


anterior  teeth  with  the  greatest  force  the  arms  can  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  pressure  exerted  is  greatest  on  the  anterior  parta  of  the 
plate.  These  springs,  connected  with  split-rubber  plates,  can  also  be 
utiliEed  for  pressing  outward  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth.  They  can 
also  be  employed  in  connection  with  platinum  bands  or  collars 
fitted  about  &e  necks,  to  press  deviating  teeth  outward.  Figs.  206  and 
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207.  The  collars  are  attached  to  the  teeth  by  oxyphoaphate  of  dac, 
after  a  bole  ia  drilled  in  the  side  of  each,  and  tb«  spring  is  beot  ioto 
form  and  the  ends  turned  at  a  sharp  angle  so  as  to  enter  the  holes  in 
the  collars.  These  springs  can  also  be  used  for  pressing  out  the 
central  incisors  when  they  shut  within  the  inferior  front  teeth.     A 

Fio.  206.  Fio.  207. 


rubber  plate  is  made  to  fit  the  mouth  as  shown  in  Fig.  208,  and  two 
of  these  springs  are  vulcanized  into  it  at  the  lateral  incisor  regioo. 
The  arms  are  turned  into  loops  at  the  extremities  to  secure  a  liga- 
ture.   When  the  plate  is  adjusted  the  arms  are  bent  horizontally 

Fig.  208. 


and  brought  in  close  proximity  to  the  labial  surfaces  of  the  deviating 
central  incisors,  and  securely  tied. 

Fig.  209  represents  appliances  of  Dr.  Farrar's  to  move  irregular 
teeth — the  first  to  draw  teeth  together  and  the  second  to  separate 
irregular  teeth  in  making  space  for  another. 

Fig.  210  represents  an  appliance,  also  of  Dr.  Farrar's,  in  position  for 
drawing  a  cuspid  toward  a  second  bicuspid,  after  a  first  bicuspid  has 
been  extracted. 

For  moving  a  projecting  incisor  or  cuspid  backward,  a  gold  spiral 
spring  was  formerly  employed.  It  was  found  to  be  more  efficient 
than  a  ligature  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  it  kept  up  a  constant  tracUon 
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Upon  the  deviating  tooth.     But  it  ia  objeotioDable,  od  account  of  the 
anooyance  it  causes  the  patieiit.    A.  ligature  of  rubber  ia  iar  prefer- 


^ 


able,  and  this  material  ia  now  very  geDerallj  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  deecriptioD  of  irregularity  in  which  simple  appliances 
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are  required.  The  difficulty  of  tying  India-rubber  ligatureB  U  ob- 
viated by  the  use  of  several  sizes  of  delicate  elastic  tubing  (French 
manufacture),  from  nhich  aectiona  may  be  cut,  more  or  lees  thick, 
according  to  the  required  length  and  power  of  the  ligature.  Each 
strip  becomes  thus  an  endless  band,  which  may  be  readily  passed  from 
one  tooth  to  another  or  to  a  book  on  the  piate. 

Where  the  superior  central  iocisore  project  beyond  the  inferior  » 
much  as  to  give  a  pointed  appearance  to  the  lip,  Dr.  Kingsley  rec- 
ommends the  following  regulating  appliance  (Fig.  211):  a  rubber 
plate  fitting  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  constructed  on  a  plaster  model, 
taken  from  a  plaster  impression,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
vulcanized  rubber  plate  would  be  made.  This  plate,  which  is  made 
as  delicate  as  strength  and  durability  will  permit.  Is  cut  away  op- 
posite the  irregular  incisors,  so  that  there  may  be  room  for  these  to 


be  pressed  in.  The  pressure,  which  is  brought  to  bear  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  only  to  move  these  incisors,  but  act  more  or  leas  opoo 
the  whole  arch,  is  made  by  means  of  a  very  simple  contrivance,  such 
as  a  piece  of  gold,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  with  a  staple  or  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
right portion  of  the  T,  through  which  a  ligature  may  bo  passed.  This 
ligature  is  a  rubber  ring,  cut  from  a  piece  of  small  rubber  tubing,  and 
is  passed  through  the  eyelet  in  the  T  and  then  attached  to  the  plate, 
reaching  directly  to  the  second  molars  on  either  side. 

The  plate  being  introduced  into  the  mouth,  the  T  is  brought  fo^ 
ward  and  passed  between  the  central  incisors,  so  that  the  cross-bar 
of  the  T  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  labial  surfacea.  If  the  incison 
are  in  cloae  contact,  space  ia  made  for  the  gold  bar  forming  the  part 
of  the  T  which  projects  into  the  mouth  by  wedging.    The  effect  of 
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e  will  be  to  draw  the  central  incisors  inward  and  at  the 
force  the  side  teeth  outward.  To  prevent  the  iacieora 
ng  to  their  abnornial  poBition  delicate  rubber  rings  may 
g  slipped  over  the  incisors  and  attached  to  a  close-fitting 
>te  of.  rubber  covering  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Fin.  212. 


and  213  will  represent  a  case  of  irregularity  before  and 
leat,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  appliance  above 
applicable. 

Fia.  21S. 


representa  a  similar  appliance  for  correcting  a  form  of 
consisting  of  the  projection  of  the  superior  front  teeth, 
irce  is  applied  to  all  of  the  projecting  teeth  at  once, 
represents  a  vulcanite  plate,  with  an  alloyed  gold  and 
ind  attached  by  means  of  screws,  suitable  for  moving 
ting  front  teeth  after  the  necessary  space  is  obtained  by 
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extraction  of  a  bicoapid  on  each  aide.  Thia  appliance  ia  verj 
effectual  and  can  be  regulated  by  the  patient  using  a  common  watch- 
key,  or  one  made  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  increase  the  preesan 


of  the  band  upon  the  projecting  teeth.  Small  hooks  attached  to  the 
front  portion  of  the  band  and  passing  over  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
B  prevent  the  band  from  slipping  up  to  the  gum. 


Fig.  216  repreaents  a  ibrm  of  special  loop  for  draning  back  the 
canines,  and  which  is  attached  to  the  same  plate,  the  band  being 
removed  until  after  these  teeth  are  moved. 

A  special  plate  may  be  constructed  for  the  moving  of  the  canines,  or 
but  one  plate  be  employed,  made  of  the  form  represented  by  Fig.  215, 
and  which  can  be  afterward  modified,  as  in  Fig.  217. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Byrnes  has  suggested  a  method  of  correcting  oerbuD 
forms  of  irregularitiea  of   the  teeth  by  the  motive-power   of  tie 
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ir  elastic  force  of  thin  gold  bands,  which  he  described  at 
>f  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  as  follows: — 
j&rence  is  gold  of  20k.  to  22k.  fine,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
s  bands  the  better  the  result.  It  frequently  occurs,  of 
t  for  special  cases  or  for  a  special  purpose  during  the 
'  any  case  the  band  must  be  doubled  in  thickness,  but 
DM  not  change  the  rule  as  stated.  The  pressure  exerted 
ds  is  gentle  but  constant,  and  the  teeth  upon  which  tbey 
I  moved  rapidly,  with  only  the  slightest  inconvenieDce  to 
No  plates  are  used,  the  fixed  points  for  the  application 
re  power  being  supplied  by  such  of  tbe  teeth  as  are  suited 
lOse. 

Btbod  of  application  is,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows :   Tbe 
ta   having    been   determined,  tbe    tooth   or  teeth   to   be 

lo.  218.  Fio.  217. 


ss^ 


ire  connected  to  tbem  by  means  of  a  thin  gold  band.  In 
le  fixed  points  care  should  be  observed  to  choose  teeth 
offer  greater  resistance  to  tbe  force  to  be  applied  than  those 
to  be  moved  will.  The  band  is  then  manipulated  so  as  to 
)  a  spring  or  series  of  springs,  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  most 
on  the  misplaced  tooth.  Thus,  suppose  a  projecting 
ntral  incisor  is  to  be  drawn  inward  to  align  properly  with 
der  of  the  teeth  in  the  arch.  A  continuous  gold  band 
the  first  molars  on  both  sides  is  fitted  around  the  outside 
1.  With  a  dull-pointed  instrument  like  a  burnisher  the 
hen  pressed  into  the  interstices  of  the  teeth  over  which  it 
;  forming  it  into  a  series  of  small  springs.  The  incisor, 
lost  prominent  point,  will  naturally  be  most  afiected  by  the 
:erted  by  the  springs,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  found 
ved  away  from  tbe  band  so  that  it  is  no  longer  afiected  by 
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the  tension  of  the  springs.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  the  apparatus  is 
removed,  the  ribbon  is  annealed,  straightened,  and  a  small  portion, 
say  a  thirtj-second  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  may  be  required,  is 
cut  out  of  it.  The  ends  are  then  soldered  and  the  appliance  is 
replaced  upon  the  teeth,  the  connecting  band  being  formed  into  a 
spring  as  before.  Tension  is  thus  kept  up  until  the  tooth  has  assumed 
the  desired  position. 

"  This  is  the  plan  of  procedure  in  ordinary,  simple  cases  of  irregu- 
larity, but  the  method  is  equally  applicable  to  more  complex  condi- 
tions. I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  since  my  adoption  of  this  device 
where  it  could  not  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  moving  the  teeth  readily. 
Sometimes  the  spring  of  the  band  may  be  advantageously  supple- 
mented by  other  aids,  as  the  insertion  of  a  rubber  wedge  at  points 
where  a  particular  gain  is  desired,  in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
principle  that  in  regulating  teeth  the  movement  is  greatest  where  the 
elasticity  is  greatest. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  points  to  observe  in  the  treatment  of 
a  case  of  irregularity  is  to  always  have  the  fixture  so  tight  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  tie  it  on  to  the  teeth.  I  frequently  apply  fixtures 
by  degrees;  that  is,  after  making  a  snug  fit,  force  the  appliance 
partially  to  place,  then  allow  an  interval,  sometimes  of  half  an 
hour,  before  proceeding  to  complete  the  adjustment.  I  find  this 
plan  lessens  the  severity  of  the  operation  to  the  patient,  not  only 
because  of  the  rest  afforded,  but  because  the  teeth  seem  more 
inclinejl  to  yield,  and  thus  allow  the  fixture  to  be  placed  more 
readily. 

"  To  apply  the  rubber  wedge,  select  a  strip  of  rubber  of  the  desired 
thickness.  Place  the  gold  fixture,  which  should  fit  perfectly  tight,  in 
position,  and  insert  the  rubber  behind  the  band  opposite  to  one  of  the 
interstices.  Take  the  ends  of  the  rubber  in  either  hand,  stretch  it  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  gradually  work  it  to  the  desired  spot ;  then  clip 
ofi"  the  ends.  Press  the  teeth  forcibly  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
wish  to  move  them  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  burnisher  in  the  other 
the  band  is  pressed  into  the  interstices. 

"  Case  I. — The  first  case  which  I  shall  describe  is  that  of  a  young 
lady  who  at  the  time  she  came  to  me  was  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
The  condition  of  her  teeth  at  that  time  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  218. 
The  missing  right  superior  central  had  been  extracted  when  the 
patient  was  about  eleven  years  old,  as  the  only  relief  from  tbe 
unendurable  pain  following  devitalization  of  the  pulp  at  the  hands 
of  an  itinerant  dentist.  To  supply  the  deficiency  a  partial  plate 
of  vulcanite  had  been  worn  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  years.  The 
remaining  anterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  had  been  gradually  forced 
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til  at  the  time  I  first  saw  tbem  tbej  protruded  at  an  angle 
i  degrees.  Id  the  lower  denture  the  incisors  stood  within 
he  cuspids  inclining  forward.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
he  chin  was  somewhat  wrinkled  and  slightly  upturned, 
re  a  constant  pout,  the  mouth  being  what  may  be  termed 


The  molars  being  the  only  teeth  which  occluded  properly, 
vfts  never  naturally  closed  and  the  patient  was  unable  to 
;isive  bite. 

ting  this  case  I  aimed  to  compass  four  principal  points : 
truction  of  the  'peakedness'  by  producing  a,  broader  or 
arch;  2d,  the  reduction  of  the  projecting  teeth  to  their 
tion  ;  3d,  the  improvement  of  the  articulation;  and,  4th, 
of  the   space  caused   by  the  loss  of  the  right  superior 

:  mentioned  was  first  undertaken.    For  the  first  two  days 
ind  was  used  to  force   the  ends  or  cutting-edges  of  the 
il  aod  left  central   ti^ther.    A.  very  thin,  narrow  gold 
len  fitted  to  embrace  the  necks  of  these 
nd  a  wedge  of  wood  was  inserted  under  ^'°-  ^'^' 

de  toward  the  cutting -edges,  causing  the      {_  .^j 

iTe  vertically  toward  each  other.  The 
:  placed  around  the  necks,  and  the  wood  spreading  it 
cutting-edges,  caused  very  great  pressure  at  the  apex  of 
Another  band  (Fig.  220)  was  then  constructed  to  move 
backward  and  bring  them  into  a  more  vertical  position. 
ilaced  in  position  without  removing  the  first  (Fig.  219). 
.  of  two  bands  embracing  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids  of 
onnected  by  another  band  of  the  same  material  passing 
he  incisors.  The  connecting  band  was  then  pressed  into 
ces  between  the  teeth  and   rubber  wedges  were  inserted. 
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This  fixture  caused  constant  pressure  backward  on  the  anterior  teetb 
and  an  outward  pressure  on  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids.  The  gold 
band  acted  as  a  lever,  the  lateral  teeth  as  the  fulcrum,  and  the  poete- 
rior  teeth  as  the  weight  to  be  moved.  The  connecting  band  was  cot 
and  shortened  every  other  day,  the  patient  having  a  sitting  everj 
day  to  aUow  the  gold  to  be  sprung  more  as  the  teeth  moved  away 
from  it. 

"At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  narrow  band  at  the  necks  of  the 
incisors  was  discarded,  its  work  having  been  accomplished,  and  that 
shown  in  Fig.  220  was  substituted  by  another,  which  passed  around 
the  outside  of  the  whole  arch  from  the  first  molar  on  one  side  to  the 
corresponding  tooth  on  the  other.  This  appliance  (Fig.  221)  was 
required  to  do  little  actual  work,  its  principal  office  being  to  hold  the 
gain  already  made  and  to  close  the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  which 
were  now  about  equal  in  extent,  and  to  bring  the  teeth  to  a  vertical 
position.    The  gold  was  doubled  in  thickness  over  the  incisors  and 

Fio.  220.  Fio.  221. 

cuspids,  to  prevent  its  yielding  while  the  backward  movement  was 
progressing,  which  would  allow  the  arch  to  again  assume  the  peaked 
appearance  which  the  treatment  was  undertaken  to  correct.  The 
small  hook  or  catch  was  to  prevent  the  band  from  slipping  up  toward 
the  gum,  which  it  showed  a  tendency  to  do  when  first  applied.  The 
patient  now  wears  a  similarly  shaped  band,  but  only  one-third 
as  wide,  as  a  retaining  piece,  which  she  removes  and  reapplies  at 
pleasure. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  irregularity  in  the  lower  anterior  teeth  was 
begun  about  a  week  after  work  on  the  upper  jaw  was  commenced, 
and  was  completed  in  three  weeks.  A  band,  constructed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  222,  was  applied,  clasping  the  first  molars  on  both  sides  and 
passing  around  the  cuspids  and  behind  the  incisors.  A  wooden 
wedge  was  placed  between  the  incisors  and  the  band  and  springs 
formed  by  pressing  the  band  into  the  interstices  between  the  cus- 
pids and  bicuspids,  cutting  and  readjusting  as  before.  In  two 
weeks  this  fixture  was  substituted   by  another   (Fig.   223).     This 
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band  clasping  tbe  incisora,  with  wings  tipping  upon  the 
I  having  the  portion  behind  the  incisor  doubled  in  tbick- 
tle  blocit  of  rubber  inserted  under  each  of  the  wings  com- 
rork  in  a  week's  time.    The  wings  were  then  pressed  back 

Fio.  222. 


^ 


gain,  and  a  piece  given  to  the  patient  to  wear  as  a  retain- 

4  is  an  accurate  representation  of  a  caat  of  the  mouth 
le  conclusion  of  the  operation.  The  correction  of  the 
»  in  this  case  was  accomplished  in  a  month,  work  being 
ward  simultaneously  in  both  jaws  after  the  treatmeot  of 

Fio.  221. 


teeth  was  commenced.  The  work  of  moving  the  upper 
ushed  so  rapidly  as  to  slightly  '  spring '  the  maxillary  at 
leut  of  the  compresaor  nasi  and  the  depressor  alte  nasi,  so 
Dgs  of  the  nose  were  pulled  laterally  inward  and  down- 
nga  alight  bulging  or  bridge  on  the  centre  of  the  nose. 
Lhe  patient  some  six  months  after  the  case  was  dismissed, 
iBcles  had  adjusted  themselves  and  no  deformity  was  visible. 
t  then  informed  me  that  she  had  never  had  any  trouble 
of  the  retaining  fixtures. 
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"Case  II. — Padeat  a  lady,  aged  twenty-aevea.  The  occlusion  of 
the  teeth  was  very  faulty  (Fig.  225).  The  lower  cuspida  closed  in 
front  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  giviiij;  to  the  chin  aa  angular  shape, 
and  the  deformity  was  becoming  more  conapicuoua  from  day  to 
day.    The  dentea  aapientiie  were  just  erupting  into  a  crowded  arch, 

Pio.  225. 


causing  considerable  pain  throughout  the  denture,  and  puahiug  the 
lower  cuspids  still  further  forward.  Ah  the  wisdom-teeth  were  well 
developed,  I  decided  to  extract  the  first  bicuapida  to  make  room  for 
them,  and  thia  was  accordingly  done.  The  threatened  trismus  dla- 
appeared  promptly,  and  the  work  of  bringing  the  cuspida  back  into 
position  was  begun.    Two  gold  banda  (Fig.  226)  were  applied,  one 


Fio,  22a. 


on  each  ude,  embracing  the  first  molar  and  cuspid.  The  banda 
were  sprung  into  the  interstices  on  both  the  buccal  and  Hngual  snr- 
faces  of  the  teeth.  During  the  early  portion  of  the  treatment  heavy 
bands  were  used,  which  were  made  to  fit  tight  and  forced  to  place, 
each  cuspid  being  pressed  backward  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
while  the  gold  baud  was  pinched   into  the  interstices  with  a  pair 
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«pB.  The  molars  were  capped  the  first  week,  to  permit 
ia  the  opposing  jaws  to  pass  each  other  freely.  As  ab- 
Dceeds  slowly  at  the  age  of  thia  patient,  it  was  deemed 

to  push  the  work  rapidly,  and  the  bands  were  tfaerefo» 
hteoed  only  twice  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  cuspids  were 
;k  from  their  inclined  position  the  case  became  a  very 
to  treat,  as   the  arrangement    and  shape  of  the  teeth 

to  put  on  very  tight  bands.  The  treatment  was  com- 
D  weeks.    Fig.  227  is  from  a  cast  made  after  the  conclusion 

itrating  the  convenience  with  which  the  apparatus  was 
r  mention  that  the  paUent  was  a  vocalist  of  considerable 


luring  the  whole  period  of  the  treatment  was  enabled  to  sing 
,  accuracy  of  tone  and  enunciation. 

[I  was  corrected  in  eight  Bittings.  The  patient  was  a  lady, 
I'-two  years.  When  about  ten  years  old  she  fell,  strik- 
le  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  such  a  way  as  to  knock  out 
teral  and  dislocate  the  other  incisors,  the  left  central  re- 
an  angle  of  35°  after  its  attachment  to  the  alveolus  was 
The  incisors  gradually  separated  from  each  other,  the 
sen  the  centrab  at  the  cutting-edges  being  more  than  an 
n  inch.  The  cuts  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  ez- 
:  deformity,  which  was  very  marked.  Previous  to  my 
see,  a  dentist  in  Ohio  had  attempted  to  bring  the  teeth 
poeition  by  means  of  a  rubber  band  passing  from  the 
over  the  little  lug  seen  on  the  plate  between  the  centrals 
;  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  the  resistance  was  almost 
e  power  employed.    The  appliance  I  used  in  correcting 
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this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  229 — a  eimple  gold  band  exteodiDg  from 
the  second  bicuspid  and  drat  molar  on  the  right  side  as  base 
across  the  mouth  to  the  central  to  be  moved.  Here  there  were  no 
teeth  to  be  utilized  In  forming  the  connecting- band  into  a  series  of 
springs,  but  this  was  readily  accomplished  hf  crimping  the  band  as 
shown. 

Fio.229. 


"Fig.  230  shows  a  somewhat  more  complicated  apparatus  than 
any  of  those  previouslx  described.  It  was  used  in  a  case  where 
the  right  central  overlapped  the  lateral.  It  illustrates  how  the 
method  which  I  advocate  may  be  applied  to  turn  a  tooth  where  the 
force  must  he  applied  directly  across  the  mouth.  After  the  necessary 
room  was  provided   this  fixture  was  applied.      It  accomplished  its 

Fio.  2S0. 

work  in  four  days,  after  which  a  retaining  device  was  applied,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  band,  clasped  tightly  around  the  central  which  had 
been  rotated,  and  provided  with  wings  tipping  on  the  left  central  and 
under  the  right  lateral. 

"  There  are  very  few  forms  of  irregularity  of  the  t«eth  to  the  cor- 
rection of  which  the  method  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  may  not 
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So  far,  siQce  I  began  to  use  it,  I  have  found  Done,  and  I 
many  cases." 

tnd  232  represent  an  ingeDious  appliance  of  Dr.  Farrar 
moving  the  apicee  of  the  roots  aa  welt  as  the  crowns  of 
nsists  of  gold  clamp-haDds  operated  with  a  screw ;  ful- 
laced   between   the   teeth,  to  prevent  the  crowns  fronu 


ir  thao  the  entire  roots,  these  fulcrums  being  replaced 
nes  a&  the  teeth,  under  the  pressure  of  the  clamp-band, 
■h  other. 

plates  are  general)}?  required  after  the  operation  of  mov- 
im  irregular  to  regular   positions  is  completed,  for  the 

Fig.  233. 


cuUf  in  correcting  irregularity  of  the  teeth  is  oflen 
ie  tendency  of  snch  teeth  to  return  to  their  old  positions. 
■J,  therefore,  that  retaining  plates  should  be  worn  until 
d  teeth  become  firmly  fixed ;  and  no  definite  time, 
average  time  may  he  stated  as  that  of  one  year,  can  be 
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given  for  the  completion  of  such  a  process.  Before  permaaentlT 
removiDg  a  retaining  plate  it^  use  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a  short 
time,  an  examination  being  made  daily  to  determine  if  there  a  anj 
tendency  of  the  corrected  teeth  to  return  to  their  irregular  posi- 
tions. 

A  simple  form  of  retaining  plate,  to  be  worn  after  the  correctioo  of 
an  irregularity  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  superior  front  terth,  a 
represented  by  Fig.  233,  which  is  a  simple  vulcanite  piate  with  a  small 
gold  wire  attached  to  it  and  passing  to  the  outside  of  the  front  leeth 
through  a  small  opening  between  the  canine  and  bicuspid  teeth  on  each 
side.  After  the  correction  of  a  contracted  arch  a  simple  vuleapite 
plate,  such  as  is  represented  by  Fig.  234,  will  answer  as  a  retaining 

Fio.  284.  FiQ.  285. 


plate.  A  plate  of  this  kind  should  be  adapted  to  the  palatal  surfaces 
of  all  the  superior  teeth. 

Fig.  235  represents  an  ingenious  application  of  the  rubber  dam  fof 
the  retention  of  replanted  teeth  and  which  may  also  be  utilized  for  the 
retention  of  one  or  more  irregular  teeth  after  treatment,  which  is  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Herbst.  The  idea  is  so  plainly  shown  by  the  Wioi- 
tratioDs  that  further  description  is  unnecessary. 

Wedges  of  elastic  rubber  are  often  useful  in  cases  where  the  lower 
teeth  shut  outside  the  upper  ones.  They  should  be  used  of  such  ■ 
thickness  as  will  exert  a  gentle  pressure  only. 

Fig.  236  represents  a  case  of  this  kind,  with  the  wedges  in  position. 

The  jack-screw  is  also  a  valuable  appliance  for  regulating  t«etb. 
Its  use  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dwinelle,  and  i'  •>»* 
lieen  applied  alone  or  in  connection  with  a  split- vulcanite  plat*- 
Figs.  237  and  238  represent  different  styles  of  jack-screws,  the  oW 
and  new,  which  are  operated  by  holes  in  the  middle  bar ;  other  holes 
render  them  capable  of  being  secured  to  a  tooth,  thus  avoiding  the 
danger  of  being  swallowed  if  accidentally  detached.    In  aottxtaia, 
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e  Grst  style  of  screw  has  beeD  permaDently  imbedded  in 
ite. 

Fig.  288. 


[Jryer  has  deaigaed  aa  appliance  by  the  use  of  which  do 
to  the   teeth  while   the  jack-screws  are  in  operation. 


thin  platinum  bands  or  clasps  fitted  to  the  teeth,  the 
oldered  or  held  together  by  a  small  screw.     The  clasp 


es  the  tooth  to  be   forced  outward    contains  a  small 
eception  of  the  point  of  the  jack-screw,  and  upon  the 
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other  clasp,  which  niaj  encircle  several  teeth  used  as  a  fulcrum,  Bmall 
lugs  are  soldered,  between  which  the  other  eud  of  the  jack-screv, 
^hich  is  of  the  form  of  a  crotch,  fits  tightly,  and  is  thus  preveuled 
from  slipping. 

Fig.  239  represeuts  a  vulcanite  split-plate  with  a  jack-screw  in 
position. 

Fig.  240  represents  a  screw  which  is  a  combination  of  the  tKO 
forms  already  alluded  to,  having  upon  its  end  a  revolving  crutch. 

FiQ.  241. 


Levers  are  also  used  with  advantage  on  the  outride  of  the  arch,  lo 
press  with  a  gentle  force  a  deviating  tooth,  and  thus  move  it  into  s 
proper  position. 

Fig.  241  represents  a  plate  of  vulcanized   rubber  with  leven  or 
springs  attached. 

Fio.  U2. 


Shortening  the  teeth  has  already  been  referred  to  in  several  of  ^e 
cases  presented,  and  it  remains  only  to  allude  to  an  apparatus  <1^ 
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r.  KiDgaley  for  such  bd  object.  It  consists  of  a  frame 
ted  to  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  aod  lapping  on 
B,  to  which  is  added  a  stud  or  post  about  half  an  inch  in 
red  to  it  opposite  the  canines,  and  coming  out  of  each 
3  mouth.  This  apparatus  is  shown  hy  Fig.  242.  The 
upward,  passing  outside  the  cheeks,  and  consist  of  metal 
elastic  ligatures  to  a  skull-cap.  Fig.  243  represents  the 
itus  in  action. 

ening  a  short  tooth  Dr.  J.  D.  White  suggests  the  simple 
ing  a  thread  ligature  tightly  around  the  Deck  of  the  tooth, 
«  margin  of  the  gum,  and  if  much  irritation  and  pain 

'lo.  M3.  Fio.  244. 


love  the  ligature  and,  keeping  the  tooth  at  rest,  apply  a 
d  ice,  in  a  b^,  to  the  gum.  After  a  week's  rest  the  same 
lo  be  pursued  every  alternate  week,  until  the  end  is 
I.  But  great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  irritation 
r  bounds,  this  treatment  being  applicable  only  to  growing 
gh  occasionally  to  matured  teeth  also. 
(ing  is  an  appliance  designed  by  Dr.  Farrar  to  bring 
iT  place  in  the  arch  an  impacted  canine,  represented  by 
ich  will  also  prove  effectual  for  elongating  a  tooth.  It 
narrow  gold  plate  (see  Fig.  245),  swaged  to  fit  the  palatal 
he  gum  and  surfaces  of  the  lateral  incisors  and  bicuspids, 
)S3  bars,  or  a  clasp  around  the  first  bicuspid,  connecting 
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this  plate  with  a  smaller  one  adapted  to  the  labial  msrgia  of  the  gun. 
To  the  amall  plate  or  pad,  aa  it  is  termed,  a  smooth  nut  is  soldereil, 
through  which  passes  a  screw,  its  lower  emi  bent  so  aa  to  euter  a  small 
hole  drilled  into  the  crown  of  the  short  tooth,  which,  by  means  of  r 
thread-Dut,  is  forced  downward. 

The  elongated  tooth  is  retained  in  its  new  position  by  the  delicate 
apparatus  represented  by  Figs.  246  and  247. 

The  action  of  an  elastic  spring,  the  free  end  of  which  acta  upon  the 
short  tooth  while  the  other  is  imbedded  firmly  in  a  rubber  plate,  will 
often  answer  the  purpose  of  elongating  a  tooth. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Matteaon  has  suggested  an  appliance  to  force  the  erup- 
tion of  teeth  which  are  impacted  in  the  jaw  in  such  a  rasDner  as  to 


-R 


prevent  their  occluding  or  meetiug  with  the  opposite  ones  when  ibe 
jaws  are  closed.  It  is  described  as  follows:  A  rubber  plate  is  made 
to  cover  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  to  lit  the  necks  of  the  teeth  cWI>'' 
A  French  clock  spring  is  adjusted  to  the  rubber  plate  in  such  i 
manner  that  one  end  is  riveted  into  the  central  posterior  part,  f^ 
that  when  the  spring  is  forced  up  against  the  plate  its  distal  en<l 
touches  the  necks  of  the  teeth  to  be  drawn  out.  Ligatures  are  tbeo 
fastened  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth  and  the  spring  carried  up  to  ik 
plate  and  secured  to  the  teeth  (Fig.  248).  With  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful spring  from  two  to  four  teeth  may  be  operated  upon  at  ont 
time. 

Fig.  249  shows  a  similar  appliance  for  operating  upon  impacted 
lower  teeth. 
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same  purpose,  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbfit  suggests  the  following 
A  rubber  plate  is  made  to  fit  the  jaw  and  the  teeth,  into 
lie  is  drilled  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  space  made 
sing  or  impacted  tooth,  smaller  than  the  one  arm  of  the 
pring  it  is  to  hold.    The  other  arm  of  the  spriag,  upon 

Fig.  248 


which  is  a  loop  (Fig.  250)  meets  the  neck  of  the  tooth  to 
and  is  there  secured  with  a  ligature.  When  the  tooth  Is 
td  in  the  process  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  fastened  to  it, 
1  band  with  a  hook  soldered  upon  it  may  be  forced  up 
gum  and  secured  with  oxyphosphate  of  zinc.  If  this 
E  may  be  drilled  into  the  crown  of  the  tooth  and  an  eye- 


led  in  with  cement,  to  which  the  spring  can  be  secured 
}f  a  ligature.  By  drilling  the  hole  in  the  rubber  plate  at  a 
ance  from  the  impacted  tooth,  a  greater  spring  is  given  to 

It/ from  Excemive  Develt^ment  of  the  TeeUi  and  Alveolar  Rid^e 
Taw. — When  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  form  a  larger  arch 
of  the  upper,  the  incisora  and  cuspids  of  the  former  shut 
those  of  the  latter,  causing  the  chin  to  project,  and  other- 
ring  the  symmetry  of  the  face.     Figs.  251  and  252  present 
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a  front  &nd  a.  lide  view  of  this  deformity.  It  may  result  from  s  wtnt 
of  correspondence  in  the  developmeot  of  the  teeth  and  alveoli  of  the 
two  maxilla,  the  upper  jaw  being  defective  iD  size,  while  the  lower  jaw 
is  natural ;  or  the  former  being  natural,  the  latter  may  be  in  excess. 
It  may  also  arise  from  a  simple  eversion  of  the  lower  teeth  or  ioversioD 
of  the  upper. 

l^eatmetit. — The  remedial  iudications  of  the  deformity  in  queation 
consist  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the  dental  arch,  which  is  always  a 
tedious  and  difficult  operation,  requiring  great  patience  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  much  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
skill  OQ  the  part  of  the  dentist.  The  appliances  to  be  employed  have 
of  necessity  to  be  more  or  leas  complicated,  requiring  the  most  perfect 

Fio.  251.  Pio.  262. 
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accuracy  of  adaptation  and  neatness  of  execution ;  they  must  also  be 
worn  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  are  a  source  of 
considerable  annoyance.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  extract  the 
first  inferior  bicnepids.  Sufficient  room  will  thus  be  obtained  for  the 
contraction  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  in  the  dental  arch  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  An  accurate  impression  of  the 
teeth  and  alveolar  ridge  should  be  taken  with  wax  softened  in  warm 
water,  and  from  this  impression  a  plaster  model  is  procured,  and 
afterward  a  metallic  die  and  counter-die,  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

This  done,  a  gold  plate  of  the  ordinary  thickness  should  be 
swaged  to  fit  the  first  and  second  molars  (if  the  secoDd  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  if  not,  the  second  bicuspid  and  first  molar  oa 
each  side),  so  as  completely  to  encase  these  teeth.  If  these  caps 
are  not  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  front  teeth  from  coming  to- 
gether, a  piece  of  gold  plate  may  be  soldered  on  that  part  of  each 
which  covers  the  grinding  sur&ces  of  the  teeth.     Having  proceeded 
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i  small  gold  knob  ie  soldered  to  the  inner  and  outer  front 
both  capa,  and  to  each  of  these  a  ligature  of  silk  or  rubber 
id.  These  ligatures  are  to  be  brought  forward  and  tied 
round  the  cuspids.  When  thus  adjusted  the  lower  arch 
:nt  the  appearance  exhibited  in  Fig.  253.  By  this  means 
ds  may,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  be  taken  back  to  the 
If  in  their  progress  they  are  not  carried  toward  the 
t  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  the  outer  ligatures  may  be  left  off 
»  days,  and  the  inner  ones  alone  employed  to  complete  the 
r  of  the  operation. 

the  poaitiouB  of  the  cuspids  have  been  thus  changed,  a 
MT  of  gold  should  be  made,  extending  from  one  cap  to  the 
IS  to  pass  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  incisors, 
Idered  to  the  inner  side  of  each  cap.  A  hole  is  to  be  made 
^his  band,  behind  each  of  the  incisors,  through  which  a 
if  silk  may  be  passed  and  brought  forward  and  tied  tightly 

Fio.  268.  Pio.  264. 


f  each  tooth.  These  ligatures  should  be  renewed  every  day 
teeth  are  carried  far  enough  back  to  strike  on  the  inside  of 
iponding  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

4  represents  the  appearance  which  the  lower  jaw  presents 
ast-named  apparatus  upon  it,  and  will  better  convey  an  idea 
istruction,  the  manner  of  its  application,  and  its  mode  of 
an  any  description  which  can  he  given. 

>Iiance  of  this  sort  may  be  made  to  act  with  great  efficiency 
ring  the  deformity  in  question;  but  in  its  application  it  is 
that  the  caps  be  fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  the 
,d  they  should  be  removed  every  day  and  thoroughly 
as  well  as  the  teeth  they  cover.  If  this  precaution  is  neg- 
e  secretions  of  the  mouth,  which  collect  between  the  gold 
teeth,  will  soon  become  acid  and  corrode  the  latter. 
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The  remarks  made  in  the  previous  chapter  upon  the  use  of  the 
vulcanite  are  applicable  here.  Such  a  plate,  for  this  class  of  cases,  is 
readily  made,  and  inflicts  no  injury  upon  teeth  or  gums.  Elastic 
instead  of  silk  ligatures  might  be  used,  and  the  retraction  of  the  in- 
cisors carried  on  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  cuspids.  The  use 
of  vulcanized  rubber  instead  of  gold  is  of  great  value  in  correcting 
irregularities  of  this  nature,  the  form  of  the  appliances  being  the 
same. 

The  employment  of  elastic  rubber  ligatures  in  connection  with 
vulcanite  plates  is  generally  found  to  be  etfectual  in  correcting  the 
irregularity  of  the  inferior  front  teeth.  The  following  appliances, 
from  designs  of  Dr.  Kingsley,  will  be  found  serviceable : — 

Fio.  256. 


Fig.  255  represents  an  appliance  for  correcting  an  irregularity 
where  the  inferior  canine  teeth  stand  outside  the  arch,  which  is 
somewhat  narrow,  the  first  permanent  molars  being  first  extracted. 
Hooks  of  gold  wire  are  inserted  in  the  plate  as  points  of  attachment 
for  the  elastic  bands,  which  are  drawn  forward  and  attached  to  the 
canines  by  silk  or  linen  threads.  By  such  means  the  canines  were 
drawn  into  position  and  the  arch  widened. 

Fig.  256  represents  other  forms  of  attachment  for  elastic  bands  and 
ligatures. 

Fig.  257  shows  an  appliance  for  correcting  the  irregular  arrange- 
ment of  the  four  inferior  incisors.  Gold  wire  hooks  (A  A)  pass  over 
the  arch  between  the  canines  and  adjoining  teeth,  in  order  to  give  an 
independent  attachment  for  the  elastic  ligatures  outside  as  well  as 
within  the    arch,  and    movements   in   almost  any  direction  can  be 
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For  cleaosiDg  purposes  such  appliauces  can  be  removed 
ced  by  the  patient. 

ion  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — This  deformity,  although  produced 
rent  cause  from  the  one  last  described,  is  similar  to  it,  and 
be  lower  part  of  the  face  an  unnatural  and  sometimea  dis- 
appearance. It  also  interferes  with  mastication,  and  often 
bensioo  and  distinct  utterance.  It  wholly  changes  the 
lip  which  the  teeth  should  sustain  to  each  other  when  the 
closed.  The  cusps  or  protuberances  of  the  bicuspids  and 
f  one  jaw,  instead  of  fitting  into  the  depressions  of  the 
ding  teeth  of  the  other,  often  strike  their  moat  prominent 
t  other  times  the  outer  protuberances  of  the  lower  molars 
spids,   instead   of  fitting    into  the  depressions  of  the' same 

Fio.  256.  Fio.  2S7. 
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eeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  shut  on  the  outside  of  these  teeth, 
ration  of  aliments  is  consequently  rendered  more  or  less 

rotrusion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
a  "  natural  partial  luxation."  In  fact,  its  causes  are  by  no 
3arly  understood.  It  is  often  hereditary,  and  would  seem 
nd  by  that  mysterious  agency  which  impreasea  peculiarities 
ii  and  shape,  not  only  upon  the  lower  maxilla,  but  upon 
ie  in  the  body.  The  agency  is  so  constant  and  overruling 
naust  be  prepared  to  find  the  jaw  returning  to  its  position 
discontinuance  of  treatment,  unless,  by  the  interlocking 
isps  of  the  upper  teeth  and  the  overlapping  of  the  upper 
we  can  restrain  the  tendency.  It  is  of  more  frequent 
le  than  the  one  which  results  from  excessive  development 
Bth  and  alveolar  ridge,  "and  requires,  as  before  stated,  an 
lifferent  plan  of  treatment.  It  rarely  occurs  previously  to 
Dtition. 
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Treatment. — The  plan  of  treatment  formerly  adopted  consisted  in 
fastening  on  each  side  s  cap  of  vulcanite  on  one  of  the  lower  molars, 
thick  enough  to  keep  the  front  teeth 
FiQ.  2')8.  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  when 

the  jaws  were  closed.  Fos's  bandage 
was  then  applied.  This  was  buckled 
as  tightly  as  the  patient  could  bear 
with  coDvenience,  pressing  the  chin 
upward  and  backward.  A  piece  nf 
tough  wood,  slightly  hollowed  so  as  to 
fit  the  arch  of  the  lower  teetb,  made 
narrow  at  the  upper  end,  was  tntru- 
duced  between  the  teeth  several  timea 
a  day,  the  concave  portion  resting 
upon  the  outside  of  the  lower  and 
against  the  inside  of  the  upper,  employ- 
ing at  each  time  as  much  pressure  as 
could  be  safely  applied.  By  continuing  this  operation  from  day  to 
day,  for  several  weeks,  the  natural  relationship  of  the  jaws  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  restored. 

The  description  of  bandage  here  alluded  to,  and  the  manner  of  its 
application,  is  represented  iu  Fig.  258.  When  the  protrusion  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  accompanied  by  irregularity,  means  should  at  the  same 
time  be  employed  for  remedying  it.  The  earlier  the  treatment  is 
instituted  the  more  easily  will  the  deformity  be  overcome.  It  may, 
however,  be  successfully  remedied  at  any  time  previously  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  age,  and  sometimes  at  a  much  later  period,  but 
afler  this  time  the  operation  becomes  more  difficult. 

An  appliance  designed  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Allan  (Fig.  259),  and  which 
he  employed  successfully,  conslstA  of  a  brass  plate  to  fit  the  chin, 
having  arras  with  hooked  ends  reaching  to  a  point  just  below  the 
point  of  the  chin.  The  arms  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
distance  between  them  can  be  altered  at  will  by  simply  pressing 
them  apart  or  together.  The  upper  part  consists  of  a  simple  net- 
work going  over  the  head  and  having  two  hooks  on  each  side,  one 
hook  being  above  and  the  other  below  the  ear.  The  network  and  the 
chin-plate  are  connected  by  four  elastic  rubber  ligatures  exertiDg 
pressure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  the  lower  jaw  almost  directly 
backward.  The  upper  elastics  are  used  simply  to  keep  the  mouth 
closed  so  that  the  lower  elastics  will  not  pull  it  open,  the  upper 
being  made  just  strong  enough  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  need 
not  be  strained  to  keep  the  jaw  open  during  the  operations  of  eating 
and  talking. 
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es  where  the  lower  front  teeth  close  over  the  upper,  and  th 
leformity  of  the  face,  it  is  important  to  discriminate  correci 
those  which  result  from  malformation  and  a  protrusion 
Micasioued  by  partial  luxation,  as  the  remedial  indications 
ire  entirely  different.  Those  which  would  prove  successful 
would  prove  unsuccessful  in  the  other.  But,  fortunate 
r  arising  from  the  last-mentioned  cause  is  comparatively 

Pio.  259. 


rrence ;  heuce,  the  dentist  is  seldom  called  upon  to  exerc 
uity  and  skill  in  its  treatment. 

Iward  Angle's  ayatem  of  correcting  irregularities  of  the  tee 
led  by  him  as  follows : — 

tudying  the  conditions  by  which  we  may  beat  accompli 
imeots  of  the  teeth,  we  may  simplify  the  process  if  we  : 
Lhe  movements  in  the  line  of  the  arch,  which  are  five:  ii 
ckward,  inward,  outward,  and  partial  rotation.  These  a 
;ht  modifications,  with  the  exception  of  elongation  and  c 
which  are  rare,  are  all  we  are  called  on  to  perform.  T 
a  governing  all  of  these  movements  are  the  same.  So  th 
standing  the  principles  governing  one,  we  may  comprehei 

^plying  force  to  a  tooth,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  acco 
I  movements  as  rapidly  as   is   consistent  with  physiologic 
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law.  When  pressure  is  once  applied  it  should  be  oontinued 
without  relinquishment,  for  there  should  be  no  retrogression  of  the 
tooth. 

"The  appliance  for  accomplishing  the  movement  of  a  tooth  must 
be  so  perfect  in  design,  construction,  application,  and  operatioo, 
that  there  should  be  no  need  for  its  removal  till  its  object  is  accom- 
plished. 

*^  After  the  mal -posed  tooth  has  been  moved  into  the  desired  position 
and  proper  occlusion  secured,  it  should  be  firmly  supported  and 
retained  till  it  has  become  firm  in  its  new  socket. 

"  A  strip  of  32  to  36  gauge  platina,  about  i  of  an  inch  wide,  is  made 
into  a  loop  and  slipped  over  the  tooth  to  be  banded.  The  ends  are 
now  grasped  close  to  the  tooth  with  a  pair  of  flat-nosed  pliers  and  the 
band  drawn  tightly  around  the  tooth,  a  strong  burnisher  being  applied 


at  the  same  time,  to  still  further  make  it  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
tooth.  A  small  bit  of  solder  is  now  placed  on  the  band  at  the  junction 
and  all  carried  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  soldering  lamp.  After 
it  is  soldered  the  ends  are  chipped  off*,  and  the  band  is  now  complete 
and  ready  for  any  attachments  which  may  be  made,  after  which  it  is 
cemented  in  position  on  the  tooth. 

"  For  accomplishing  the  different  movements  of  the  teeth  I  use  the 
following  simple  appliances: — 

''  Fig.  260  shows  two  forms  of  the  screw :  one  for  pushing,  as  shown 
at  1 ;  one  for  pulling,  as  shown  at  2 ;  and  a  lever  for  rotating,  *s 
shown  at  3.  For  making  and  using  these  appliances,  use  Stubb's 
steel  wire  of  two  sizes.  You  will  also  need  jewelers*  gold-plated 
wire  and  hollow  wire,  or,  as  it  is  known  among  jewelers,  'joint  wire/ 
which  may  be  of  either  gold  or  silver,  and  a  few  pieces  of  piano  wire. 
The  screw  for   pushing  is  made  by  cutting  a  thread  on  a  piece  of 
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«el  wire  of  the  desired  size  and  length.  Oae  end 
leateo  flat,  and  to  the  other  ead  b  screwed  a  aina 
lUtioized  gold.  This,  complete,  is  ahowu  at  4.  A  p 
wire  is  now  sawed  off,  the  desired  leogth.  The  sc 
to  this  pipe,  and  the  whole  is  now  compiete  and  rei 
own  at  1.  This  style  of  screw  may  he  made  any  i 
e  largest  I  have  yet  made  being  2J  inches  in  leng 
inch. 

Taction  screw  is  made  of  Stubh's  st«el  wire,  in  a  i 
I  the  screw  just  described,  with  the  exception  that  one 
is  bent  sharply  at  right  angles.  The  screw  comp 
i.  The  entire  length  of  the  screw  is  about  i  of  an  in< 
lent  portion  -^j  of  an  inch. 

ever  is  made  of  a  piece  of  piano  wire  (No.  13)  ab 
ength,  bent  at  one  end  into  the  form  of  an  eye.  It  is 
tt  3. 

on  by  means  of  this  instrumeat  is  accomplished  by  bf 
to  be  rotated.    Befofe  cementing  the  band  in  posil 

Pis.  261. 


a  piece  of  joint- wire  1  inch  long  is  soldered  on  to  tht 
>ial  or  buccal  surface,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  tht 
is  now  cemented  in  position  on  the  tooth.  The  straig 
ino  wire  is  inserted  into  the  little  pipe  in  the  ban 
sprung  round  and  made  fast  by  a  wire  ligature  to  th 
ic  eye  in  the  end  of  the  lever.  Pig.  261  shows  an 
.ted  by  this  method. 

the  tooth  has  been  moved  into  position  it  is  retail 
the  spring  and  inserting  a  piece  of  the  gold-plated  wi 
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the  tube  from  the  opposite  side,  long  enough  for  the  eud  to  rest  on  the 
labial  surface  of  tbe  tooth  adjoining,  as  shown  in  Fig.  262,  The  piece 
of  wire  is  prevented  from  turning  or  working  out,  by  passing  a  fine 
drill  through  the  pipe  and  one  side  of  the  wire,  and  inserting  a  neat);- 
litting  piece  in  the  hole  thus  made. 

"  For  accomplishing  the  movements  of  a  tooth  from  within  mttviard 
into  the  line  of  the  arch,  the  screw  first  described  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  tooth  to  be  moved  is  banded  and  piped  In  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  rotation  ;  then  into  the  palatal  side  of  the 
band  is  formed  a  slot,  into  which  la  inserted  the  flat  end  of  the  screw. 
Resistance  is  gained  for  the  base  of  the  screw  by  selecting  a  sufGcieot 
number  of  teeth  to  completely  resist  the  pressure  of  the  moving 
tooth. 

"These  teeth  are  banded  and  piped  close  to  the  gum  and  on  a 
line  with  it.  A  piece  of  the  gold-plated  wire  is  threaded  through 
these  little    pipes,  either  before  or  after  cementing  the    bands  in 

Fio.  268. 


position.  Against  this  wire  is  placed  the  base  of  the  pipe  encircling 
the  screw.  A  suitable  notch  is  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  pipe  to 
fit  the  wire  and  prevent  it  from  slipping;  or,  if  this  wire  of  resist- 
ance is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  arch,  as  may  be  done  with 
advantage  in  many  cases,  the  base  of  the  pipe  is  rested  against  one  of 
the  bands  encircling  one  of  the  teeth.  It  is  prevented  from  alippiug 
by  soldering  it  in  position,  or  by  plugging  the  end  of  the  pipe  aDd 
filing  it  to  a  sharp  point.  The  point  rests  in  a  pit  formed  in  tbe 
band.  Fig.  263  shows  the  screw  in  position  in  moving  an  inlocked 
cuspid. 

"Force  is  applied   by  tightening  the   nut  with   a  small  wrench 
after  the  tooth  has  been  moved  into  the  line  of  the  arch.    If  the 
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»f  rotation  is  Decessary  the  lever  is  applied,  after  wliich 
;d  by  iuserting  a  piece  of  the  plated  wire  into  the  little 
end  of  the  wire  resting  against  the  outer  surface  of  the 
h  aide  is  shown  in  Pig.  264. 

vement  of  a  tooth  inward  into  the  line  of  the  arch  is 
d  by  banding  the  tooth.  To  the  palatal  side  of  the 
to  and  on  a  line  with  the  gum,  is  soldered  one  of  the  little 
au  inch  long.  Into  this  pipe  is  hooked  the  angle  of  the 
ew.  Resistance  is  gained  by  banding  piping  on  one  or 
on  each  side  of  the  tooth  to  be  moved,  the  pipes  being 
se  to  and  on  a  line  with  the  gum.  Through  these  little 
before  or  after  cetnentiug  in  position,  is  threaded  a  piece 
1  wire. 

:  is  now  exerted  by  the  screw  pulling  through  and  the 
;  against  the  cud  of  another  of  these  little  pipes  soldered 
)f  resistance.   Fig.  265  shows  a  lateral  incisor  being  drawn 

Fig.  265. 


Phe  nut  is  tightened  as  often  as  necessary.    The  end  of 
snipped  off  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  its  chafing  the 

e  tooth  has  been  drawn  into  line  the  wire  of  resistance 
ition  screw  are  removed,  and  the  tooth  is  retained  in  posi- 
rting  a  piece  of  the  plated  wire  into  the  little  pipe  before 
the  angle  of  the  traction  screw,  the  wire  being  long 
;he  ends  to  rest  against  the  palatal  surface  of  the  tooth  on 
I  shown  in  Fig.  266.  The  retaining  wire  is  held  in  position 
Fig.  262. 

)vement  of  a  tooth  backward  in  a  line  of  the  arch  is 
d  by  banding  the  tooth  to  be  moved.    To  the  outward 
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aur&ce  of  the  band  is  aoldered  one  of  the  pipes  ^  of  an  inch  loiig,Bt 
right  angles  to  the  tooth  and  line  of  the  arch.  Into  thU  pipe  is 
hooked  the  angle  of  the  traction  screw.  The  other  end  of  the  screv 
passes  through  and  the  nut  works  against  the  end  of  the  pipe  soldered 
to  the  bands  encircling  the  teeth  to  be  used  in  overcoming  the  resi«i- 
auce  of  the  tooth  being  moved.  Fig.  '267  shows  a  cuspid  being  draws 
backward.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  movement,  tipping,  which  ia  the 
ideal,  is  thus  gained,  and  though  the  pressure  is  exerted  on  one  side  of 
the  tooth  only,  yet  rotation  is  impossible,  aa  it  movea  backward.  Il 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  resistance  is  complete,  aa  the  teeth  used  for 
this  purpose  cannot  tip,  but  must  be  dragged  forward  bodily  tbrougb 
the  alveolua.  The  screw  is  snipped  off  from  time  to  time  u  it 
emerges  through  the  pipe  and  chafes  the  cheek,  or  the  cheek  may  be 


protected  by  covering  the  end  of  the  screw  with  a  piece  of  warm 
gntta-percha. 

"After  the  tooth  has  been  moved  backward  the  desired  distance  it 
is  retained  there  by  the  screw  being  kept  in  position,  or  it  may  ^ 
removed  and  a  piece  of  gold  wire  inserted  in  ito  place. 

"The  movement  of  the  tooth  forward  in  line  of  the  arch  is  accom- 
plished in  the  same  way,  only  selecting  teeth  from  the  opposite  side  to 
be  used  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  teetb  being  moved. 

"  The  expansion  of  the  arch  is  accomplished  by  placing  a  bar  of 
heaviest  piano  wire  against  the  palatal  side  of  the  arch,  one  on  eacb 
side.  They  are  held  in  position  by  the  enda  in  front  passing 
through  little  pipes  soldered  to  bands  encircling  the  cuspids.    Ih^ 
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Ib  are  kept  Id  position  by  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  bent 
ight  angles,  and  hooked  into  little  pipea  attached  to  baads 
le  last  molars. 

will  be  seen  that  two  rigid  bars  of  steel,  one  on  each  side, 
aly  in  contact  with  the  teeth.    As  shown  in  Fig.  269,  pres- 

exerted  by  placing  the  screw  first  described  directly  across 
1  opposite  ends  resting  against  the  bars  of  steel ;  expansion 

tightening  the  nut  on  the  screw. 

r  method  of  applying  pressure  against  these  two  bara  is  to 
!  of  heavy  steel  wire  to  conform  to  the  curve  of  the  arch 
bar  to  bar.     At  ihe  side  near  one  end   is  filed   a  notch 

Pig.  269. 
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y  one  of  the  bars  which  it  is  to  rest  against.  The  other 
n  slightly  flat  and  a  hole  drilled  through  at  a  poiut  directly 
other  bar  on  that  side  of  the  arch.  Through  this  hole  is 
icrew  for  pushing,  as  shown  in  Figs.  260  and  263.  The 
I  not  be  over  \  of  an  inch  in  length. 
pliance  is  now  ready  to  place  in  position,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
n  poeition  in  Fig.  269. 

3  is  exerted  by  tightening  the  nut.  After  the  nut  has 
e  length  of  the  screw,  the  bent  wire  is  removed  and 
I  a  little,  that  the  screw  may  have  more  action.  It  will 
lie  engraving  that  txoo  of  these  screws  and  braces  are  used, 
in  in  poaition  while  the  other  is  being  straightened,  thus 
the  teeth  from  moving  back,  as  would  be  the  case  if  but 
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"  These  braces  are  moved  along  the  bars  forward  or  backward, 
according  as  pressure  is  needed.  After  the  sides  of  the  arch  have 
been  pressed  apart  the  desired  distance,  they  are  retained  by  a  straight 
bar  passing  across  the  arch  from  cuspid  to  cuspid,  the  ends  being  bent 
sharply  at  right  angles  and  hooked  into  little  pipes,  soldered  at  right 
angles  to  the  pipes  already  described  as  attached  to  bands  encircling 
cuspids. 

"  The  incisors  are  drawn  into  line  by  means  of  the  lever  and  trac- 
tion screw,  this  cross-bar  serving  as  .the  wire  of  resistance  for  the 
traction  screw  to  pull  to. 

"  This  method  of  expansion  may  be  applied  to  the  lower  arch  as 
well,  as  little  interference  is  ofiered  to  the  movement  of  the  tongue. 
If  several  teeth  are  to  be  retained  in  position,  one  molar  on  each  side 
of  the  arch  is  banded  and  piped  on  a  line  parallel  with  their  axis. 

Fio.  270. 


Into  this  pipe  is  hooked  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  the  plated  wire,  bent  to 
conform  to  the  shape  of  the  arch  and  snugly  encircling  it.  To  this 
wire  is  attached  by  bands  and  pipes  such  teeth  as  should  be  supported. 
Fig.  270  shows  such  a  retaining  appliance. 

"  Such  is  the  general  method  of  using  these  three  appliances,  but 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  may  be  applied  are  almost  innu- 
merable, each  case  requiring  some  slight  modification. 

"  The  greatest  care  and  accuracy  should  be  observed  in  the  con- 
struction, application,  and  use  of  these  appliances.  The  little  tube 
should  be  of  gold  and  fit  snugly  the  difi*erent  parts  of  the  appliances 
passing  through  them.  The  rubber  dam  should  always  be  adjusted 
about  the  teeth  before  fitting  and  cementing  the  bands  into  posi- 
tion, and  the  cement   used    should   be  of  the    finest  quality.    The 
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Ik  made  of  platiDized  gold,  or,  if  of  steel,  they  should 
ted." 
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:ic6  to  a  subject  of  euch  vaet  importance,  and  do  credit 
>uld  demanit  more  space.  I  shall,  therefore,  deal  more 
D  of  the  apparatus  and  cases,  leaving  the  new  theory  of 
s  completeoesa  to  the  near  future  in  a  monograph.  To 
n  history  more  replete,  I  must  show  what  I  did  in  this 
from  1854.  My  first  essay  was  on  orthodontia  in  1862, 
ita  length,  was  not  published  id  the  Cosmos.  As  the 
uB  theo  entirely  new  and  the  practice  rather  radical  for 
1  as  it  has  since  been  revived  by  others,  I  shall  briefly 

observed  that  the  "Talbot  spiral  spring"  is  a  true  re- 
f  the  figures  271  to  276.  These  I  u^ed  for  several  years, 
loned  them  for  the  present  simple  devices  shown  in  figure-'^ 
Only  occasionally  I  use  the  spiral  spring, 
following  language  it  will  be  seen  that  I  anticipated  the 
:"  of  rubber,  except  that  I  used  silver  wire  made  spiral, 
ita  adjustable  or  detachable  from  the  plate, 
iferior  jaw,  I  clasp,  where  possible,  and  when  not,  strike 
1  cover  the  deciduous  or  permanent  teeth,  as  they  may 
ite  from  this.  From  the  inward  inclioatioD  of  the  inferior 
d  molars  (or  molars  alone  of  the  temporary  set)  there 
lent  firmness  gained  by  making  it  to  press  outward  at 

are  no  other  means  of  holding,  in  the  inferior  jaw,  aii 
plate  made  to  fit  accurately  either  the  teeth  or  palate,  or 
r  you  desire,  the  surface  of  the  vulcanized  plate  can  be 
<  enable  the  patient  to  masticate  thereon,  and  screw  the 
B  into  this."* 

loni  used,  being  bulky  and  dirty,  and  far  more  liable  to 
^es  of  the  teeth.  I  could  do  more  with  the  spiral  spring 
metal  plate. 

principles  of  action  I  then  held  I  still  adhere  to,  to  wit: 
mmence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seventh  year,  or  as 
I  is  evidence  of  decided  irregularity. 
Itch  all  children's  teetb  from  tbe  third  year  and  deter- 
exploring  needle  every  three  months,  the  exact  position 

am  myesBajon  "Orthodontia"  read  before  Delav 
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of  the  coming  perraaneot  teeth  as  soon  as  the  first  permanent  molir 
has  appeared. 

3d.  To  preserve,  by  early  treatment,  the  first  and  second  molars- 
temporary — even  to  the  treatment  of  their  pulps,  if  they  were  not 
brought  in  time  to  obviate  it. 

4th.  To  be  sure  the  first  permanent  molars  are  preserved  with* 
out  loss  of  pulp  and  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  fiill  aod 
free  development  in  the  arches,  as  upon  these  teeth  more  than  any 
others  are  due  the  irregularity,  by  coming  too  far  fonoard  in  the  arck 
from  decay  of  approximal  surfaces  of  temporary  molars,  or  from  the  tardy 
eruption  of  the  permanent  incisors.  The  sixth-year  molar  drives  the 
arch  into  smaller  space  when  the  incisors  have  appeared  out  of  or 
inside  the  arch. 

If  the  arch  is  once  interfered  with  the  area  is  not  so  great,  snd 
consequently  there  will  be  a  deeper  underbite  and  the  permaneot 
molars  will  move  forward  and  always  keep  them  so,  causing  the  per- 
manent teeth  which  are  yet  undeveloped  in  the  maxilla,  and  lyiog  over 
each  other  and  not  in  line,  to  roll  over  and  shorten  the  whole  maxilla 
in  front  of  the  permanent  molar.  ThereforCy  keep  this  tooth  as  hr 
back  toward  the  ramus  as  possible. 

5th.  That  all  apparatus  should  be  simple  and,  if  possible,  firmly 
fixed,  that  the  patient  can  have  no  control  over  it,  and  then  see  the 
case  every  few  days. 

6th.  That  constant  and  uninterrupted  pressure  is  preferable.  The 
antagonism  of  the  opposite  jaw  will  always  be  exerting  a  force  to  make 
them  move  back  and  forth  in  the '  sockets,  which  makes  sufficient 
intermittent  pressure. 

7th.  That  while  one  plan,  without  change  somewhat  to  each  case, 
will  not  do,  yet  the  infinite  number  o'f  such  apparatus  is  a  greater 
nuisance  to  patient  and  operator. 

8th.  That  impressions  of  both  jaws  in  plaster  and  a  duplicate  from 
the  first ;  that  the  plaster  teeth  could  be  cut  off  and  rearranged  to  see 
the  effect,  and  these  models  placed  in  my  anatomical  articulator,  where 
they  could  be  studied  in  the  lateral  movements,  so  necessary.  That  this 
should  be  studied  carefully;  and,  before  action  is  taken,  have  the 
patient  call  and  study  the  case  in  relation  with  the  plaster  model ; 
and  if  doubt  existed  as  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  or  teeth,  better 
postpone  a  few  days  and  send  for  patient  again  rather  than  make  so 
great  a  blunder. 

9th.  That  a  tooth  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  an  eye  ;  and,  while 
extraction  is  sometimes  demanded,  when  the  greater  good  of  the  patient 
is  at  stake — when  of  weak  constitution — yet  do  not  too  hastily  resort 
to  it. 
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at  without  the  combined  aaaistaace  of  parent  and  child, 

lommeuce. 

at  nothing  should  be  withheld  from  the  child  or  parent,  but 

I,  every  riek,  and  the  amount  of  patient  endurance  needed, 

ae,  and,  when  all  ia  corrected,  to  allow  of  stay  plates,  that 

ained  may  be  retained. 

it  least  of  all  the  factors,  I  must  mention  (which  I  did  not 

to  place  Hucb  valuation  on  the  services  as  will  insure  your 
i  will  drive  the  parties  concerned  up  to  their  duties. 

points  I  would  now  further  iusiat  on  the  great  importance 

as  factors  or  fulcruras  the  temporary  molars, 
ihaping  them  with  a  disk  un  all  their  sides  or  surfaces,  so 

clasp  can  be  securely  placed  thereon.  Figs.  291  and  292. 
Te  a  ligature  only  is  needed,  to  cut  a  groove  with  the  dislc 
!cal  and  palatal  and  lingual  surfaces  near  the  cervix,  in 
ace  the  silk  ligature  to  keep  it  from  working  dowD  under 
Fig.  291,  C  C. 
th  will  soon  be  lo»l,  and  no  injury  w  done  bi/  tkaping  and  groov- 

the  use  of  gutta-percha  (Figs.  280  and  281),  warmed  and 

he  palatal  or  lingual  aide  of  the  tooth,  around  which  a  liga- 

e  placed  and  carried  slightly  up  over  the  griDding  surface 

the  ligature  from  pressing  down  under  the  gum.     This  I 

nanent  teeth. 

ere  the  tooth  cannot  be  cut  or  gutta-percha  used,  then  gum 

varnish  or  a  thin  solution  of  oxyphosphate  zinc  placed  an 

ivill  prevent  the  ligature  from  slipping  when  the  tooth  is 

ed,  or  to  keep  it  from  pressing  up  under  the  gum. 

:  immense  importance  of  the  Anatomical  Articulator,  with 

rical  and  mechanical  laws  governing  it. 

ly  of  this  alone  will  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  so  many 

es,  and  will  teach  one  to  commence  very  early.     It  shows 

able  is  law,  and  when  violated,  where  the  cause  is  and  how 

It. 

what  is  an  archetype,  and  demonstrates  clearly  how  the 
ciency  is  reached  in  the  equilateral  triangular  jaw  of  man, 
nhing  can  be  made  more  perfect  by  nature  or  man, 
nake  my  application  of  this  to  orthodontia  I  must  unravel 
you  can  see  in  the  AmeritMn  System  of  Dentistry,  vol.  ii. 
Presuming  upon  your  having  read  the  article,  I  will  take 
of  it  to  save  time  and  work  and  concisely  put-It. 
e  want  to  get  at  is  the  significance  of  the  grinding  surfaces 
uspida  and  molars  with   the  curve  at  the  ramus  and  the 
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particular  angle   formed   by   the   palatal    surfaces  of   the  superior 
incisors. 

We  want  to  know  exactly  how  much  the  superior  incisors  should 
overlap  the  inferior,  and  how  far  up  on  the  palatal  surfaces  of  the 
superior  incisors  and  cuspids  the  inferior  should  go — or  the  underbite — 
before  we  can  understand  what  is  a  deviation  from  the  normal  stand- 
ard, and  how  to  intelligently  correct  it. 

I  have  asserted  that  the  length  of  cusps  of  the  first  superior  bicuspid 
governs  the  whole  thing.  Give  me  such  tooth  from  any  prehistoric 
age,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  deep  the  underbite  of  inferior  incisors. 
It  is  no  guesswork ! 

You  see  hundreds  of  mouths  with  the  inferior  incisors  going  so  far 
up  that  they  touch  the  base  of  the  superior  and  in  many  cases  the 
gums.  Why  is  it  not  normal  ?  No  one  can  tell  without  this  law  gov- 
erned by  the  first  superior  bicuspid. 

Every  one  will  assume  that  the  upper  should  close  over  the  lower 
incisor,  and  their  only  reason  for  it  is  because  the  inferior  being 
smaller  in  width  must  form  a  smaller  arch,  and  must  work  within  the 
superior  arch  of  large  incisors. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  that  this  model  will  reveal,  and 
could  only  be  known  and  seen,  first,  in  it. 

Unless  there  were  an  underbite,  and  that  regulated  to  a  given  depth 
by  the  teeth  in  the  rear  of  the  arch,  the  superior  would  be  thrown  so 
far  forward,  while  the  inferior  would  be  thrown  inward,  as  to  lose  their 
usefulness  and  be  a  deformity,  as  we  so  often  see  when  the  bicuspids 
and  molars  are  gone  and  no  antagonizing  surfaces  are  left  as  abut- 
ments. When  we  look  at  the  curvature  at  the  ramus  we  are  reminded 
that  there  is  an  overbite,  for  were  there  no  curve  just  here  the  mus- 
cles would  act  more  forcibly  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  upon  which 
you  are  chewing,  and  the  normal  relation  of  compensation  and  effi- 
ciency would  be  destroyed. 

Then  I  say  the  highest  efficiency  cannot  be  reached,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  get  the  greatest  results  from  the  least  expenditure  of  force  with 
least  wear  to  the  teeth,  except  by  following  this  design  ;  and  when  this 
is  fully  realized,  you  will  see  where  but  little  change  of  position  of  the 
first  permanent  molar  forward,  from  the  extraction  of  a  temporary 
molar,  the  normal  bite  is  made  much  deeper,  as  it  allows  the  jaws  to 
approach  each  other  very  much  faster. 

If  nature  intended  to  have  given  man  a  deep  underbite,  then  we 
would  have  seen  such  an  arrangement  of  the  back  teeth  as  carnivorous 
animals,  where  but  one  long  cusp  is  used  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
shearing  surface. 

Instead,  then,  of   the  bicuspids  having  cusps  greater  than  the 
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I  equilateral  triangle,  they  would  have  all  beea  cuapid 
jer  that  the  cueps  would  be  of  auy  value  in  the  lateral 
When  they  reach  beyond  an  angle  of  46°  their  efficiency 
gained,  but  a  direct  loss  and  danger  of  fracture  by  the 
shaped  ciisps  that  would  have  to  enter  it.  A  cuspid  would 
}re  powerful  to  pierce  and  cut,  and  no  danger  of  loes  front 

»ert,  when  the  overbite  or  rather  underbite  rises  bigher 
rAfAo/ an  tnM  abnormality  commences;  since  the  incisors 
lermit  the  bicuspids  and  molars  to  come  into  contact  when 

were  touching  on  their  edges.  But  by  this  arrangement, 
D  what  lateral  position  you  place  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth 
rs  will  be  touching  at  their  separate  points  of  the  equi- 
igle  at  once. 

lake  a  natural  superior  first  bicuspid  and  measure  the 
8  cusps,  place  it  at  the  point  on  the  two  lines  a  and  e  in  its 
distance  from  the  condyles  with  the  superior  centrals.  This 


a 


ut  one-fuurth  the  distance  from  the  centrals  to  the  line 
m  the  condyles.  Do  you  not  now  see  that  if  these  two 
e  diverge  from  the  poiut  of  motion  at  the  condyles  at  T  until 

the  superior  bicuspid  at  b  at  the  depth  of  groove,  that 
e  lines  still  further  to  the  left  until  they  strike  the  palatal 
he  superior  incisor,  the  lines  must  be  further  apart  there 
lereelse?    Fig.  270  a. 

know  exactly,  when  I  am  grinding  on  artificial  teeth,  that 
lite  at  e  and  a  id  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  depth  of  cusps 
setb  backward  until  1  reach  T  would  be  of  leas  depth,  and 

have  no  cusp  at  all. 

not  true,  only  certain  teeth  would  touch  at  any  lateral 

and  deeper  than  this  the  bicuspids  and  molars  not 
it   little   of  the  time  would    throw  much   more  force  on 

surfaces  of  the  upper  incisors  to  press  them  out  of  the 
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arch  and  contract  the  arch  of  inferior  incisors  and  crowd  them  into  a 
lesser  arch  as  so  many  bricks,  one  over  the  other. 

Then  you  must  surely  see  that  the  permanent  molars  must  be  in  a 
position  that  their  length  out  of  the  jaw  must  be  such  as  to  allow  the 
.  inferior  incisors  to  occupy  a  larger  arch,  and  only  under  such  plan  can 
they  be  regular  and  fill  their  highest  function. 

To  make  the  application.  If  we  extract  the  first  temporary  molar 
too  soon  after  the  sixth  year  the  second  temporary  molar  will  be 
thrown  forward  on  this  scale  and  on  these  lines  a,  e  to  T,  that  will  allow 
the  jaws  to  come  closer  together  and  force  the  inferior  incisors  further 
in  under  the  wedge-shaped  palatal  surfaces  of  the  superior  incisors 
until  they  begin  to  overlap  each  other,  since  the  arch  becomes  leas  as 
they  are  driven  backward  by  the  inclined  plane  of  the  palatal  surfaces 
of  the  superior  incisors,  and  until  the  first  molars  again  touch  on  their 
grinding  surfaces,  which  is  only  after  they  have  been  moved  forward 
between  these  lines  a  and  e. 

The  same  result  follows  should  the  first  permanent  molars  not 
come  up  as  fast  as  do  the  incisors  in  the  inferior  jaw.  The  latter 
are  in  advance,  and  consequently  there  is  no  prop  long  enough  to 
hold  the  jaws  from  a  deep  underbite  or  the  inferior  incisors  touch- 
ing the  gum. 

Besides,  if  the  inferior  permanent  incisors  should  be  forced  within 
the  arch  by  non-absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth,  they 
would  have  no  guide  from  the  superior  incisors  and  the  result  would 
be  too  deep  an  underbite. 

Now  all  this  is  with  the  temporary  teeth  and  the  first  permanent 
molars  at  the  seventh  year. 

Should  the  second  temporary  molar  be  extracted  too  soon,  the 
deformity  becomes  more  marked  by  the  forward  movement  of  the 
first  permanent  molar. 

Aside  from  direct  loss  by  extraction,  see  how  much  approximal 
surface  is  lost  on  all  the  temporary  molars  and  on  the  incisors  from 
caries,  which  allows  the  first  molar  permanent  to  move  forward  and 
the  loss  of  it  to  keep  the  jaws  apart,  at  this  early  age  so  necessary. 
Still  further  is  this  increased  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the  first  perma- 
nent molars  allowing  the  jaws  to  approximate  still  nearer,  forcing 
the  lower  incisors  into  a  much  smaller  arch,  and  consequently 
higher  up  under  the  superior  permanent  incisors. 

Add  to  all  this  the  crowning  climax  of  blunders :  the  extraction 
of  the  first  permanent  molar  or  molars  too  soon.  One  is  enough  to 
break  up  the  masticating  surface  on  that  side,  and  how  great  a  loss,  as 
the  force  of  mastication  is  thrown  upon  the  incisors,  which,  at  this 
early  age,  must  drive  the  upper  out  and  the  lower  in  and  crowd  worse 
than  ever. 
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the  etraw.  See  now  the  condttioD  of  the  permauent  teeth 
lot  yet  to  the  surface  (bicuspids  and  cuepida),  with  a  c( 
}h,  from  the  full  complement  Of  teeth,  but  the  loss  of  ma: 
he  proper  region  has  prevented  the  expansion  of  the  arct 
>  necessary  at  this  early  age. 

noDe  are  extracted,  look  at  the  many  deciduous  teeth  tl 
1  pain  from  exposure  of  pulp  and  abscesses  which  prev« 
the  jaws  oo  hard  food,  such  as  is  needed  to  develop  size  a 
:  nutrition  to  the  parts  to  make  the  processes,  but  also  t 
>D  the  nutrition  of  the  teeth  themselves. 

all  wonderful  that  we  have  Increasing  aboorraality  wi 

■  caries? 

not  see  from  this  pen  picture  what  a  grand  Geld  we  have  1 

e  destiny  of  individuals  who  are  certainly  doomed  to  great 

K  the  ages  come  ? 

lur  duty  lies,  above  all  else,  in  watching  each  child  wi 

care,  making  it  a  part  of  a  forced  education  to  go  to  t 
:ry  three  months  and  submit  to  a  close  examination  with 
needle  to  find  the  coming  tooth  in  advance  of  looseness  a 
re  your  best  efforts  to  the  saving  of  the  temporary  befu 
exposed. 

icipal  causes  of  irregularity  are  diverted  and  polluted  nut 
:rition  is  diverted  when  the  jaws  and  teeth  are  not  active 
ally  used,  and  it  is  taken  up  by  those  organs  that  t 
;  it  from  their  constant  action  before  it  can  be  applied  to  t 
illuted  nutrition  is  where  diseases  of  various  kinds  contan 
uids  and  render  inactive  by  their  poisons  the  organs  as 
;ular  deposits  of  bone  in  the  teeth  and  maxilla,  retardi 
th,  consequently  their  arrangement  in  the  arch, 
ice  of  proper  food  and  its  mastication  has  a  powerful  efli 
r  diminishing  the  supply  of  phosphates  but  their  applicati 
I  and  teeth  from  want  of  proper  action. 
erainuB  nerve  is  not  a  factor. 

nutrition  by  perversion,  pollution,  or  diversion  be  what 
)e  factor  in  the  cause  of  irregularities,  let  us  draw  upon  o 
n  the  Gnt  effort  that  nature  makes  to  supplant  the  l«mi 
The  first  permanent  molar  in  both  Jaws  should  be  presc 
sir  full  height  or  place,  or  in  contact  before  the  centi 
B  lost. 

icay  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  potent  in  irregularities.    T 
I  use  of  the  forceps  by  too  early  or  late  extraction,  acciden 
east,  the  meddlesome  dentist.     We  find  it  almost  entire 
I  civilized  life.     Never  found  in  the  lower  animals. 
wles  are  becoming,  or  should  be,  stronger  every  day,  as  t 
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most  active  parts  gain  the  most  nutrition  and  at  ouce.  Unless  the 
teeth  are  in  full  contact  and  well  propped  in  position  hj  alveolar 
borders  calculated  to  resist  the  coming  force  to  be  exerted  thereon,  the 
arches  in  front,  being  now  the  weaker  of  all,  must  be  forced  out  of 
position  by  the  jaws  being  forced  nearer  each  other.  This  is  most 
possible,  for  if  nutrition  has  not  been  plentiful  and  not  used  greedily 
by  the  alveolar  processes,  the  results  must  be  as  I  say. 

Then  look  at  the  average  set  of  teeth  of  the  child  at  six  that  comes 
to  us.  The  further  the  sixth  year  molar  goes  forward  between  these 
two  lines  a,  e,  and  T,  the  less  room  all  the  coming  permanent  teeth 
have,  and,  the  jaws  necessarily  coming  closer  together  than  if  the 
molars  had  remained  at  their  place  in  the  alveolar  border,  where  the 
greatest  resistance  is  offered,  we  can  see  how  the  bicuspids  are  rolling 
over  each  other  and  in  the  circle  or  arch  in  front  where  the  teeth  are 
in  advance  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  not  growing  as  fast  as  they  should 
from  want  of  nutrition  by  perversion  or  pollution,  the  props — the 
temporary  incisors— being  no  longer  of  value,  the  jaws  approximate 
too  closely,  and  when  the  laterals  make  their  appearance  is  it  any 
surprise  to  us  that  they  should  be  inside  the  arch  in  most  case^? 
How  could  they  arrange  themselves  regularly  when  the  arch  is  so 
wanting  in  firm  bone  to  hold  them  in  bounds,  and  from  caries  of  all 
the  posterior  teeth  and  those  not  yet  above  the  surface  crowding  for- 
ward as  the  resistance  is  taken  away  from  the  condition  of  the  tempo- 
rary molars  and  lack  of  energy  in  the  tissues,  both  soft  and  bony  ?  It 
would  be  marvelous  if  they  in  their  normal  state,  which  is  apparently 
not  in  curve,  should  not  be  found  one  upon  the  other,  overlapping  in 
the  border  before  eruption. 

To  add  to  the  horror,  the  irregularity  of  their  periodicity  is  so  great 
and  out  of  order  or  proportion  that  the  inferior  permanent  incisors 
are  crowded  into  a  smaller  arch  than  the  third  of  a  circle,  and  there 
is  not  room  for  them.  The  malady  increases  as  the  incisors  of  both 
jaws  come  into  place.  If  any  irregularity  at  all  in  the  superior  jaw, 
it  becomes  greater  in  the  lower,  for  as  the  inferior  reach  the  normal 
point,  where  they  should  stop  going  up  under  the  superior  on  the 
palatal  side,  they  fail  to  do  so  for  want  of  that  proper  resistance 
which  a  perfect  arch  alone  in  the  lower  would  insure. 

But  one  tooth  inside  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  at  once,  as  the 
superior  come  into  place  later  from  requiring  more  nutrition  and 
want  of  full  use  from  the  pain  of  mastication,  they  are  retarded, 
and  the  lower  arch  becomes  smaller  than  the  third  of  the  circle, 
and,  as  a  sequence,  are  crowded  by  the  superior  inward  and  upward 
until  in  so  many  instances  they  reach  the  gums  at  the  base  of  the 
superior  incisors,  because,  as  I  said  previously,  the  lower  arch  had 
collapsed  from  the  many  causes  which  should  have  been  prevented. 
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occur  ia  jawB  where  the  temporary  are  in  perfect  condi- 
1  as  the  sixth  year  molars,  from  a  contracted  alveolar 

absorption  not  keeping  time  with  the  advaoce  teeth. 
;80  often  found. 

'  contraded  jaws  from  extraction  and  caries,  it  is  cotnpremed 
lert,  and  the  want  of  resistance  in  them  when  the  mandi- 

cannot  be  performed  and  no  healthy  nutrition  be  the 
is  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

k  the  firet  permanent  molars,  and,  if  possible,  push  them 
c  toward  the  condyles,  that  there  may  be  do  intrusion  on 
of  the  coming  permanent  teeth.  Have  the  temporary 
]  condition  that  free  mastication  can  be  performed.     Give 

the  nutritious  food  he  needs,  with  plenty  of  exercise  and 
p  saccharine  matter  far  from  him  in  the  shape  of  cake  and 
ke  him  eat  his  food  without  any  water  or  drink.  Have 
glands  of  value  by  compelling  them  to  secrete  from  the 
and,  and  food  will  be  sweet  enough  without  sugar.  The 
longer  in  the  mouth.     The  jaws  are  used  their  full  time. 

become  stronger  and  the  alveolar  borders  firmer,  and  the 
plentiful  and  is  utilized  without  any  part  having  to  cry 
It  of  it-  The  nutritious  supply  will  then  always  be  in 
the  demand,  and  well  laden  with  everything  that  can 
m  organism,  and  my  word  for  it,  good  teeth  and  a  well- 
>uth  result, 

d  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  gutta-percha  on 
nal  surfaces  of  the  temporary  molars,  which,  as  long  as  it 
in  them,  spreads  the  jaws  or  keeps  the  permanent  molars 
ng  forward.     Invaluable. 

le  has  always  been  how  to  get  bold  of  any  of  the  tempo- 
)  a  fulcrum. 

n  my  practice  for  years  to  first  make  use  of  the  silk  liga- 
iber  bands,  without  plates.  To  do  so,  how  shall  I  prevent 
^m  slipping  off  the  permanent  tooth,  and  from  slipping 
fie  temporary  tooth  used  as  the  fulcrum? 
lat  as  the  temporary  cuspids  and  tirst  molars  will  soon  be 
le  permanent  lateral  incisors  have  come,  and  are  high 
it  hold  of,  to  cut  a  slot  with  a  small  hard-rubber  disk  ou 
and  palatal  surfaces  deep  enough  to  hold  the  ligature 
it  from  ever  passing  down  under  the  gum.  Fig.  291.  If  I 
I  plate  of  rubber  or  metal  for  the  inside  I  use  the  same 
old  the  plate  in  position. 

have  a  clasp,  which  is  now  moat  frequently  the  case  in 
lis  new  appliance,  which  I  will  presently  show  you,  I  cut 
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the  first  temporary  molar  oo  its  mesial  and  distal  surfaces  a  little 
under  parallel,  as  at  Fig.  292,  and  the  strain  is  so  slight  it  is  not  up- 
lifted before  the  lateral  incisor  has  been  drawn  into  the  circle.  If 
there  is  any  danger  from  the  ligature  wounding  the  gum,  I  place 
underneath  gutta-percha.  If  I  want  to  pass  a  ligature  around  a  pe^ 
manent  tooth  (Figs.  281  and  286),  as  a  fulcrum,  I  simply  warm  a 
small  piece  of  gutta-percha  and  press  it  on  the  palatal  or  lingual  side 
of  the  tooth,  letting  it  extend  slightly  down  on  the  gum,  and  wheo 
cold  and  rigid  cut  two  holes  through  it  to  let  the  ligature  pass,  and 
then  between  the  teeth,  and  tied  outside  to  the  rubber  band.  This 
little  adjunct  cannot  be  overpraised,  for  it  is  so  soon  adjusted,  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  patient,  and  non-irritating  to  the  tissues.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  gutta-percha,  and  especially  just  here  to  save  me  so 
much  plate  work  and  irritation,  and  for  keeping  my  children  in  good 
humor.  If  a  metal  wire  or  band  is  pressing  into  the  gums,  and  a 
hook  cannot  be  used  on  the  grinding  surface,  the  gutta-percha  fills  the 
need ;  and  it  answers  well  as  a  fulcrum  by  letting  the  band  directly 

FiQ.  272. 
Fio.  271.  '^ 


into  the  gutta-percha  or  by  attaching  it  to  the  wire  or  silk  ligature 
that  holds  the  former. 

The  figures  from  271  to  292  show  all  the  appliances  and  their  ap- 
plications for  irregularities.  Figs.  271  to  276  show  the  spiral  spring 
in  various  phases. 

Fig.  271  is  a  silver  plate  to  fit  the  lower  incisors  tied  on  to  a  cen- 
tral to  correct  a  superior  central  from  the  inclined  projection  on  the 
right,  and  the  end  of  spring  acting  on  the  right  inferior  central  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  arch. 

Figs.  272,  273,  274  are  metal  bands  with  clasps,  with  the  spiral 
spring  soft-soldered  under  a  metal  loop  hard-soldered  to  the  band. 
This  retains  the  temper.     These  are  used  on  many  teeth  in  either  jaw. 

Fig.  274  is  a  metal  plate  with  half  clasps  fitted  to  the  bicuspids 
to  hold  it  in  position.  The  spiral  spring  is  soft-soldered  to  plate. 
This  can  be  changed  to  various  positions  on  plate,  and  is  applicable  to 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  place  clasp  entirely  around  a  tooth. 

Fig.  275  was  made  for  drawing  backward  the  four  incisors  of  in- 
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rith  spiral  spriagB,  adjusted  not  to  interfere  with  the  tongue 
teeth.  The  piece  at  A  goes  over  the  incisore  and  is  held 
I  tied  to  one  or  more  of  the  teeth. 


=u 


is  a  jack-spring  for  constaot  pressure.  It  may  be  made  in 
conform  to  the  hard  palate.     It  is  very  powerful  and 

d  superior  to  a  jaek-gcrew, 

»e  spiral-spring  appliances  the  spring  is  tied  to  the  tooth 
upon  to  hold  it  from  slipping ;  or,  in  some  cases,  a  hole 
the  tooth  ia  better. 

Flo.  276. 


A 


liances  that  with  me  have  superseded  all  others  are  seen 
/  to  292.  Fig.  277  is  a  curved  bar  of  platinized  gold  with 
punched  therein  for  the  passage  of  silk  ligatures.     It  is 


^(J)     ^ 


,y  of  applying  Fig.  278  without  band  and  used  mostly  foi 
lOth  in  either  jaw.  The  principle  of  action  will  be  seei 
>,  where  two  inferior  lateral  incisors  are  to  be  drawn  fron 
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within  out.  To  do  so  requires  expansion  of  the  jaws.  Thia  is 
effected  by  making  the  holes  in  tke  end  of  the  plate  over  the  centre 
of  each  cuspid  and  by  carrying  the  silk  ligature  from  the  mesial 
side  of  the  laterals  around  back  and  up  between  the  lateral  and 
cuspid  and  through  the  hole  in  plate  at  either  end,  and  attached  to  a 
rubber  band  which  is  stretched  between  the  holes.  This  pushes  the 
cuspids  backward  or  opens  the  arch,  and  the  centrals  move  forward 
somewhat,  and  the  laterals  easily  fill  the  breach.  Once  in  position  and 
they  are  retained  without  apparatus. 

If  the  hciles  through  which  the  ligatures  pass  were  made  exactly 
opposite  laterals,  no  good  would  be  effected,  because  the  pressure 
would  be  as  much  down  as  out,  and  compressing  the  arch.  But 
the  ligatures  applied  as  directed  force  the  jaws  apart,  although  the 
band  is  resting  hard  on  the  cuspids.  The  ligature  is  a  loop  or  slip- 
knot, and  must  be  applied  so  as  to  come  out  between  the  lateral 
and  cuspid.     Gum  sandarach  varnish  will  keep  it  from  slipping  around 


^^N^^ 
^ 


Fig.  279. 

Fio.  280. 


# 


Applied  in  Fig?.  281  and  286. 
Bar  shown  as  applied,  Fig.  281. 

the  tooth.  The  band,  as  heretofore  applied,  has  not  expanded  the 
arches,  because  the  holes  were  not  in  the  right  places^-over  the 
cuspids. 

Fig.  278  is  this  same  bar  with  a  clasp  on  one  side  of  the  arch.  The 
bar  is  lengthened  beyond  the  clasp  to  allow  of  the  rubber  tubing  tied 
at  B  being  attached  far  enough  away  from  A  for  getting  power. 

It  is  applied,  Fig.  289,  by  clasping  a  first  molar.  The  right  central 
has  to  be  twisted  and  the  lateral  also,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  bar  rests  upon  the  mesial  buccal  edge  of  the  lateral  while  the 
silk  ligature  is  carried  twice  around  the  central,  bringing  it  up  next 
the  lateral  and  over  it  through  the  hole  in  the  bar  in  the  point  where 
it  rests  on  the  lateral  and  is  now  drawn  through  the  rubber  band  which 
has  been  tied  opposite  the  molar.  The  rubber  is  stretched  to  the  full 
length  of  the  bar.  The  cuspid  was  also  drawn  outward  on  the  same 
bar  by  boring  a  hole  directly  opposite,  which  can  be  made  to  twist  the 
cuspid  as  well  as  to  draw  it  outward. 

Fig.  279  is  the  same  bar  applied  to  Fig.  281  for  drawing  out  both 
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-als  and  expaDtliog  the  arch.  The  right  cuspid  is  j 
d  the  first  bicuspid  is  clasped.  The  ligature  with  a  si 
d  over  the  right  lateral,  coming  up  from  its  distal  s 
the  bole  in  bar  at  A,  and  tied  to  the  rubber  band  ni 
ispid.  The  left  lateral  is  ligated  the  same  way,  comi 
he  hole  at  B,  which  is  over  the  centre  of  cuspid.  1 
sing  the  left  cuspid  backward  is  tied  to  the  rubber  ba 
-e  the  bar  is  too  short  to  stretch  the  rubber  band,  it  c 
d  on  one  side  of  the  clasp  or  carried  back  to  the  ri{ 

jaw  partially  shows  the  application  of  the  gutta-perc 
«  Fig.  280)  for  keeping  the  ligature  from  off  the  gum 


le  first  molar.  The  lower  jaw  being  too  lai^  an  ar 
r,  I  extracted  the  first  right  bicuspid,  and  as  the  ri| 
tr  incisor  was  too  far  in  the  arch,  and  the  right  cus[ 
ide,  I  simply  ligated  the  first  inferior  molar  on  the  sai 
ce  of  pink  base-plale  gulta-percha  was  warmed  a 
;ainst  the  molar,  letting  it  rest  partially  on  the  adjo 
>  Fig.  280);  when  cold,  two  boles  were  made  iu  it  : 
if  the  ligature,  which  was  tied  on  the  buccal  surface 
A  rubber  baud  was  tied  to  the  inside  before  adjustii 
now  cast  around  the  right  lateral,  carried  up  betwc 
spid,  and  over  it  through  the  space  where  first  bicusj 
d,  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  first  bicuspid,  and  tied 
and  attached  to  the  gutta-percha  stay  or  helmet  on  t 
and  stretched  over  the  buccal  surface  of  the  cusp 
he  lateral  out  very  forcibly.    The  ligature  was  laa 
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pUced  on  the  cuspid  alone,  and  remained  fbr  six   weeks  without 
change. 

Fig.  280  is  also  applied  in  Fig.  286.  This  was  a  very  contracted 
lower  arch  with  a  deep  underbite.  The  arch  was  first  expanded  by 
the  fixture  shown  in  Fig.  282,  made  of  piano  wire,  with   half  clasp? 

FHi.  28-i.  Pio.  283. 


Applied  lo  Fig.  289.— Kxpandvr 


O 


of  platinized  gold  at  A  A,  made  with  small  ears  to  rest  on  the  griDil- 
ing  surfaces  of  the  first  bicuspids  to  prevent  slipping  down  upoo 
the  gums.  These  clasps  are  sofl-soldered  to  retain  the  full  temper 
of  the  piano  wire  as  a  spring.  It  is  a  very  cheap  and  easy  way  of 
making  such  an  apparatus  and  with  a  powerful  spring,  which  such 
cases  demand. 


In  this  case  I  could  not  afford  to  extract  any  teeth,  because  the 
incisors  were  already  touching  the  gums  on  palatal  side  of  the  supe- 
rior centrals.  In  expanding  the  lower  arch  I  obviated  this  deep 
over  and  underbite.  The  left  lateral  was  very  far  inside  the  arch, 
and  the  cuspid  so  far  as  to  nearly  allow  the  bicuspid  to  touch  the 
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;  ailk  ligature  was  now  placed  over  the  lateral  and 
lext  the  cuspid.  The  first  bicuspid  was  tigated  with  a 
r  helmet  of  gutta-percha  on  its  lingual  side,  with  the 
ning  through  both  holes  and  carried  around  the  first 
I  tied  on  buccal  side.  This  prevented  entirely  the  slip- 
ure  upoD  the  cervix.  A.  rubber  band  was  now  stretched 
lateral  and  bicuspid  and  secured.  This  expanded  the 
it  and  drew  out  the  lateral  in  a  very  short  time.  Had 
ce  for  a  broken  or  slipping  ligature.  These  little  gutta- 
>r  helmets  work  admirably  and  are  not  worn  or  displaced 

3  another  modification  of  Fig.  279,  or  single  bar,  and  is 
i'ig.  264,  where  the  four  superior  incisors  are  to  be  moved 
(I  onc'fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  the  whole 


ed  to  meet  the  more  perfect  and  larger  arch  in  the 
)  made  of  two  flat  bars  of  platinized  gold  sliding  over 
or  at  least  two  (2)  inches.  A  loop  is  soldered  to  the 
flat  bar  as  guides  to  bold  them  in  place  while  sliding 
rubber  band  is  shown  attached  to  the  end  of  each  bar 
•M,  in  contracting,  enlarges  the  circle  and  consequently 
ows  out  the  incisors,  but  the  bicuspids  and  cuspids  as 

iments  are  made  on  either  side  to  a  molar  or  bicuspid, 
ease  of  clasping.     I  have  utilized  the  decay  on  anterior 

molar  by  filling  with  amalgam  and  cutting  a  hole  into  it 

if  the  bar  to  rest,  instead  of  a  clasp. 

atus  is  shown  applied  in  Fig.  284,  with  the  bars  some  dis- 

rom  the  incisors  to  be  attacked. 

!  apparatus  is  placed  permanently  in  position  the  four 
ligated   with  a  loop,  as  shown  in   Fig.  291,  using  gum 
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sandarach  varnish' to  prevent  slipping  or  turning  on  the  tooth. 
The  ligature  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  twist  the  tooth  if  needd 
while  drawing  it  forward.  These  are  now  tied  to  the  sliding  ban, 
briQ^Dg  them  closely  in  contact  with  all  the  teeth  in  the  arck  Tbe 
rubber  band  is  now  tied  between  the  two  points  A  A,  and  the  appli- 
cation is  complete.  It  is  easy  to  see  not  only  its  simplicity  hot  ilt 
great  effectiveness.  It  can  be  used  equally  well  for  contracting  sd 
arch. 

Fm.  266. 


Fig.  287  shows  the  worst  case  of  protrusiun  of  the  upper  jaw  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  not  done  by  an  acquired  habit,  nor  did  it  have  any  pre- 
cedence in  heredity.    The  temporary  teeth  had  proper  arches..  No 


cause  could  be  assigned.  They  came  as  you  see  in  Fig,  287:  Tk 
lower  incisors,  when  I  first  saw  the  case,  were  tbree-eightbs  of  an  iock 
from  tbe  superior  incisors  on  their  palatal  surface,  and  were  imbedded 
into  the  gums  on  the  hard  palate. 
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^mptiDg  to  draw  id  tbe  iiidsora  I  made  a  rubber  plate 
cover  the  hard  palate,  thickened  where  the  lower  teeth 
and  opened  the  jawa  at  the  blcuspida  ,at  least  one- 
inch.    This  was  not  only  to  drive  the  inferior  inciaon 

Fia.  288. 


to  their  sockets,  but  to  allow  the  bicuspids  and  molars  to 
id  antagonize  before  the  plate  was  removed, 
were  consumed  in  this.     To  this  plate  I  now  attached  a 
carried  entirely  around  the  arch  with  a  silk  ligature, 


□tral  incisors  I  made  a  metal  hook,  carried  over  their 
with  two  holes,  through  which  the  ligature  passed.  This 
ture  down  on  the  iitclsors  near  the  cutting  edges,  and 
iiding  in  drawing  in  the  arch  it  did  another  important 
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thing:  forced  the  centrals  up  into  the  alveolus.  This  wu  donebj 
the  tendency  of  the  rubber  bafid  to  work  up  toward  the  gum!,  ami 
at  the  same  tune  it' pressed  them  up  and  made  them  shorter  witbout 
grinding.  This  was  a  parallel  case  with  the  one  delineated  by  Dr. 
Kingsley  in  "  Oral  Deformities,"  but  without  any  of  the  treatment 
given  there.  The  eliding  band  in  Fig.  283  would  have  done  sell 
here,  but  I  adopted  the  simpler  one  of  ligature  and  rubber.  To  tecure 
it  a  gold  band  running  over  the  arch  from  the  second  bicuspids,  wbich 
were  soldered  to  clasps  around  the  latter,  which  could  be  adjusled  ot 
removed  by  patient. 

The  rubber  plate  was  removed  as  soon  as  I  commenced  to  draw  tbe 
incisors  into  the  arch,  to  give  room  for  them  to  fill  a  smaller  arcb. 
Fig,  290  shows  the  application  of  the  band  in  the  lower  jaw,  where 

Pio.  290. 


the  temporary  molars  are  still  in  place.  The  permanent  laterals  sre 
&r  inside  the  arch.  The  temporary  cuspids  also  remained.  The  fint 
molar  has  had  all  its  sides  squared  to  retain  a  clasp.  A  platioiud 
gold  bar,  similar  to  Fig.  27!),  with  claeps,  is  used,  with  a  hole  at  ihe 
end  of  bar  C ;  and  then  opposite  the  right  central  incisor,  with  anotber 
over  the  centre  of  the  right  temporary  cuspid  at  G,  and  the  fourth 
hole  at  the  end  of  bar  near  the  first  molars  at  B. 

The  principal  feature  about  this  is,  aside  from  the  bar,  the  cutUag 
so  heroically  the  temporary  molars  for  retaining  the  plate.  TbisdoM 
no  injury,  and  if  it  was  likely  to,  they  would  soon  have  to  be  eitrecUd 
for  the  bicuspids. 

'  The  ligatures  are  applied  as  in  all  former  cases  of  this  bar, sou 
to  press  backward  as  well  as  drawing  outward.  In  this  case  t*o 
separate  pieces  of  rubber  band  are  used. 

Fig.  291.  The  feature  about  this  case  which  makes  it  novel  to^ 
unique  is  the  utilization  of  the  superior  temporary  cuspids  for 
holding  the  ligature.      To  place   a   ligature  on  the  temporay  leeUi 
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r  removal  or  extroctioD  without  this  plan.  It  is  to  keep 
on  the  body  of  the  tooth  I  take  a  email  faard-Fubbercorun- 
id  make  a  groove  on  both  the  labial  and  palatal  eidee  of 
ieep  enough  for  the  ligature  to  rest  securely.  If  necessary, 
<  it  to  the  firat  or  second  temporary  molars,  if  a  ligature 
:ten  around  the  incisor  to  be  turned  into  place. 


er  band  is  drawn  through  and  between  the  centrals,  which 
«  power  over  the  iucieors.  The  leit  superior  lateral  was 
in  the  arch. 

shows  the  cut  surface  in  first  temporary  molar  on  the  left 
ied  on  the  right  with  the  clasp  around  it  attached  to  the 


igature  passes  between  lateral,  over  central,  and  through 
at  A,  pressing  central  to  the  left  and  molar  to  right, 
peat — the  utilizing  of  the  temporary  molars  iu  cutting  them 
,  or  by  grooving  for  ligaturea,  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
if  fulcrums  early  in  the  case,  which  heretofore  baffled  our 
sooner  we  commence  to  correct  irregularity  the  easier  and 
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The  explanation  of  geometrical  law,  and  the  value  of  the  anatomi- 
cal articulation  in  showing  how  the  first  permanent  molar  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  making  the  lower  incisors  roll  over  each  other, 
and  make  a  smaller  arch  and  with  so  deep  an  under-  and  overbite  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  as  to  destroy  the  pure  law  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  as  the  normal  one.  I  am  almost  quite  ready  to  say,  never 
extract  the  first  permanent  molar.  Keep  down  the  inferior  incisors. 
Have  the  permanent  molar  take  its  place  soon  and  rapidly  in  the  arcb. 
Drive  it  backward  toward  the  ramus  rather  than  have  it  move  forward 
to  make  the  underbite  too  deep. 

To  a  mind  of  any  comprehension  these  are  simple  devices  and  plain 
rules ;  the  application  can  be  made  to  any  case  of  irregularity.  Ady 
one  can  surely  make  the  apparatus.  Whoever  hereafter  will  under- 
take this  branch  of  practice,  should  first  read  my  article  on  the 
geometrical  law  of  articulation,  and  study  the  principles  involved, 
and  not  attempt  wildly  to  do  what  but  few  men  have  even  truly 
fathomed.  Really,  in  every  city  some  one  should  make  of  this  a 
special  practice,  and  the  profession  should  encourage  such  by  send- 
ing cases  for  their  inspection  and  consultation.  And  such  specialist 
should  do  all  he  can  in  return,  to  teach  by  example  and  demonstra- 
tion by  clinic,  to  enlighten  those  who  are  so  placed  from  large  cities 
they  are  compelled  to  take  such  cases.  When  we  can  have  that 
understanding  between  us,  then  we  may  feel  as  banded  brothers 
more  fully  equipped  for  these  hitherto  difficult  and  almost  thankless 
operations. 

In  conclusion,  to  sum  up  briefly,  do  not  interfere  where  by  simple 
extraction  the  case  will  correct  itself;  when  teeth  must  be  moved, 
do  it  decidedly,  to  avoid  tedious  delay ;  but  take  care  not  to  be  so 
rapid  as  to  excite  inflammation ;  do  not  move  teeth  with  deformed 
or  defective  roots ;  do  not  sacrifice  sound  and  regular  bicuspids  to 
bring  into  the  arch  teeth  which  will  require  to  be  moved  through 
a  great  space,  for  this  movement  materially  impairs  their  durability ; 
lastly,  do  not  attempt  to  bring  teeth  to  a  position  where  you  cannot 
keep  them  until  firm  ossific  deposit  makes  them  permanent  lA  their 
new  positions. 

Dr.  Kingsley  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  correct  judgment  can  rarely 
be  formed  of  the  proper  treatment  necessary  in  any  case  of  irregu- 
larity which  necessitates  a  change  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth, 
from  plaster  models  alone,  as  an  opinion  formed  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced observer  on  a  cursory  examination  may  be  changed  upon 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  features,  the  family  type,  and  the  model 
of  the  teeth.     The  same  writer  remarks :  **  It  is  not  always  advisable 
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.  to  chKQge  tbo  expressioD  of  a  mouth  where  the  condit: 
rited  peculiarity,  a  part  of  the  family  type,  and  where 
luld  JDVolve  a  very  prolouged  effort,  possible  breaking  of 
'ticulation  of  masticating  organs,  and  with  the  knowlei 
«  will  be  constantly  making  an  effort  to  return  to  the  hen 
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atment  of  dental  caries  is  one  of  the  most  importaot  ope 
lental  surgery,  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the  organs 

the  universality  of  the  disease,  also  the  complex  a 
iture  of  the  treatment  required.  The  caries  may  be  sli) 
Gcial,  or  it  may  be  more  or  lees  deep-seated  ;  lastly,  it  ii 
even  to  the  pulp-cavity.  The  difficulties  of  treatment 
the  same  order,  and  id  this  order  they  will  be  taken  i 
len   superficial,  may  be  arrested  by  the  same  means  m 

caries;  but  in  a  large  number  of  casee.it  will  require 
ill  only  the  use  of  files,  enamel  chisels,  or  disks.  Tbi 
IS  are  also  often  used  preparatory  to  the  operations  necessi 
est  of  deep-seated  caries ;  hence  their  use  demands  our  fi 
ion. 

[ENT  OF  SuPEKFiciAL  Cakies. — There  is  no  operation 
gery  against  which  a  stronger  or  more  universal  prejud 
han  that  of  filing  the  teeth,  yet,  when  judiciously  a 
performed,  there  is  do  one  more  beneficial  or  effectual 
the  progress  of  caries.  Although  productive  of  mu 
in  the  bands  of  unskillful  operators,  a  source  of  incalculal 

u  Harris  says  :*  "  Filing  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  i 
id  valuable  resources  of  the  dental  art ;  it  is  one  that  I 
test  of  experience,  and  is  of  such  acknowledged  util 
itute  of  itself,  in  the  treatment  of  superficial  caries  on  t 
faces  of  the  teeth,  one  of  the  most  valuable  operatic 
»e  performed  ou  these  organs.  And  even  after  cartes 
ies  just  mentioned  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  render 
y  this  means    impracticable  or  improper,  the    use    of  I 
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file,  in  most  cases,  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  the  successful  employ* 
ment  of  other  remedial  agents.  But  in  either  case  a  failure  to  accom- 
plish the  object  for  which  it  is  used  would  only  be  equivalent  to  doing 
nothing  at  all. 

'*  The  use  of  tjie  file,  then,  may  very  justly  be  considered  a  shie  qua 
non  for  the  removal  of  superficial  caries  from  the  sides  of  the  teeth 
which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  as  can  be  attested  by  thousands 
of  living  witnesses,  and  in  preparing  the  way,  in  deep-seated  caries, 
for  the  thorough  removal  of  the  disease  and  filling  successfully  the 
cavity  thus  formed. 

"  The  fact  that  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  covered  with  enamel  is 
alone  sufficient  evidence  of  its  importance  and  utility  in  shielding  and 
protecting  the  bony  structure  which  it  envelops  from  mechanical  and 
morbid  influences,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  its  removal  or  loss  would 
necessarily  expose  the  organs  to  certain  destruction.  But  we  have 
satisfactory  evidence  that  teeth,  afber  having  suffered  the  loss  of  large 
portions  of  the  enamel,  have,  been  restored  to  health  and  preserved  for 
many  years,  and  often  through  life. 

'*  The  rapidity  with  which  caries  progresses  after  the  exposure  of 
the  dentine  by  the  loss  of  the  enamel  depends  upon  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  teeth  and  upon  local  and  constitutional  influ- 
ences ;  hence  the  'difficulty,  and  oftentimes  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing the  object  for  which  dental  operations  are  instituted  while  such 
influences  are  suffered  to  exist.  If  special  regard  is  not  had  to  the 
curative  indications,  most,  if  not  all,  the  operations  upon  the  teeth 
which  have  for  their  object  their  ultimate  preservation  are  sure,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  augment  all  of  the  previously  existing  local 
affections,  by  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  parts  and  by  rendering 
them  more  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  both  by  local  and  consti- 
tutional causes. 

**  There  is  no  instrument  so  well  adapted  as  the  file  for  the  removal 
of  the  disease  when  situated  in  these  parts  of  the  teeth,  especially 
when  the  organs  are  in  close  proximity  with  each  other ;  or  for  the 
removal  of  rough  and  weakened  edges  of  the  enamel  in  deep-seated 
caries,  and  for  making  sufficient  space  or  room  for  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  parts  preparatory  to  plugging. 

"  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  from  which  exceptions  should 
never  be  taken,  that  the  file  should  not  be  used  while  the  teeth  or 
their  contiguous  parts  are  suffering  general  or  local,  acute  or  chronic, 
inflammation.  Therefore,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  treatment  of 
the  general  and  local  affections  should  precede  the  operation  of 
filing.  Upon  the  removal  of  all  the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the 
mouth  greatly  depends  the  success  of  the  dentist  in  the  treatment 
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0U9  of  the  teeth  calling  for  the  etnploytneDt  of  the  file, 
importance,  therefore,  ia  to  be  attached  to  an  eDlightened 
imiDBting  judgment  as  to  tact  in  the  perfbrniaDce  of  the 

;t,  the  removal  of  all  local  causes  of  irritation — such  as  dead 
eeth,  teeth  occasioning  alveolar  abeceeses,  or  such  as  exert  a 
ifluence  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  all  depositions  of 
salculuB  or  other  foreign  matter — should  precede  all  other 
i  upon  these  organs. 

ength  of  time  neceseary  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts  con- 
>  the  teeth  may  vary  from  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  aa  many 
lepending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,  the 
ealth  of  the  patient,  and  the  constitutional  as  well  as  local 
.  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Burning  the  position  that  filing  the  teeth  does  not  of  neces- 
them  to  decay,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the 
can,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  per- 
'itb  advantage  or  even  impunity.  Its  effects,  like  those  of 
r  operations  upon  the  teetb,  when  the  curative  indications 
garded  or  not  properly  carried  out,  are  most  injurious, 
oyment  of  the  file  at  an  improper  time  and  in  an  improper 
ncreases  the  liability  of  teeth  to  decay;  it  augments  the 
y  of  all  the  parts  adjacent  to  them,  and  consequently 
^ptibility  of  being  acted   upon  by  local  and  constitutional 

ithstanding  the  utility  and  value  of  the  operation,  filing  the 
'  be  regarded  as  a  predisposWig  cause  of  caries.  If  this  be 
ay  be  asked,  Why  file  at  all?  I  answer,  in  this  country, 
the  prevalence  of  the  immediate  or  direct  cause  of  caries, 
ition  is  only  performed  as  remedial,  for  the  purpose  of 
actual  disease  or  as  preparatory  to  pluming.  It  does  not 
ty  follow  that  caries  of  the  teeth,  after  having  been  judi- 
amoved  or  treated,  although  the  organs  be  predisposed  to 
e,  will  ever  again  occur.  The  general  system  often  escapes 
opment  of  those  diseases  to  which  it  is  predisposed  through 
,lso  do  the  teeth.  If  the  operation  be  properly  performed 
filed  surfaces  kept  thoroughly  clean,  a  recurrence  of  the 
lot  withstanding  the  increased  predisposition  thus  induced, 
r  take  plac&  The  immediate  cause  of  deutal  caries  being 
ct  of  corrosive  agents  with  the  teeth,  the  necessity  for  this 
n  is  obvious.  The  bony  structure  of  these  organs  is  more 
ed  upon  by  such  causes  than  the  enamel ;  for  this  reason, 
liecomes  necessary  to  expose  it  with  a  file  (nr  the  removal 
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of  disease,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
kept  thoroughly  and  constantly  clean,  so  that  if  it  afterwards 
becomes  carious,  it  will  be  owing  altogether  to  inattention  of  the 
patient.  In  view  of  this,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  file  the 
teeth,  whether  for  the  complete  removal  of  caries  or  as  only  prepara- 
tory to  plugging,  we  should  always  impress  upon  the  patient  the 
importance  of  cleansing  the  surfaces  thus  operated  upon  at  least  three 
or  four  times  every  day.  The  future  preservation  of  the  organs  will 
depend 'upon  the  constant  and  regular  observance  of  this  precaution, 
especially  when  they  are  of  a  soft  or  chalky  texture,  for  they  are 
then  far  more  easily  acted  upon  by  decomposing  agents  than  when 
hard. 

''The  oases  requiring  the  use  of  the  file  vary  so  much  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  directions  with  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  operation  should  be  carried.  This  must  be 
determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  The  design  of  the 
operation  may  be  defeated  either  by  filing  too  much  or  too  little. 
Either  extreme  should  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  unsuccessful  results  are  attributable  rather 
to  the  too  moderate  than  to  the  too  great  use  of  this  instrument, 
especially  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  nothing  to  do  in 
determining  the  result." 

In  filing  the  front  teeth  and  those  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth, 
the  operator  should  stand  to  the  right  and  a  Utile  behind  the  patient, 
in  order  to  steady  the  head,  as  it  rests  against  the  back  of  the  oper- 
ating chair,  with  his  left  arm,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
the  lips  are  raised  and  the  teeth  properly  exposed  for  the  operation. 
In  filing  the  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  stand  upon  the  left  side  of  his  patient.  The  file, 
firmly  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  resting  upon  its  outer  end, 
should  be  moved  backward  and  forward  in  a  direct  line,  as  any 
deviation  from  this  would  immediately  snap  the  instrument.  The 
first  opening  between  the  teeth,  when  the  approximal  edges  of  the 
two  are  carious,  should  be  made  with  a  flat  file  about  one-fourth  of 
a  line  in  thickness,  cut  on  both  sides  and  both  edges ;  this  done,  a 
file  cut  on  one  side  and  both  edges  should  be  employed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation.  If  only  one  tooth  is  decayed  the  opera- 
tion may  be  commenced  and  completed  with  a,  safe-sided  file.  The 
file,  during  the  operation,  should  be  frequently  dipped  in  tepid 
water  to  prevent  it  becoming  heated  or  clogged  while  in  use ;  espe- 
cially should  the  water  be  warm  or  tepid  where  the  teeth  are  sensitive. 
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I  files  become  so  much  clogged  that  the  water  or  a  brush 

eanae  them,  a  braaa  or  steel  scratch-brush  may  be  used,  or 

be  dipped  ic  sul-  ^ 

chlorhydric  acid, 

washed  with  the 

:are,  to    remove 

«  of  add. 

i  represeots  vari- 

of  the  thin  sepa- 

re  the  success  of  | 
tioD  it  is  soroe- 
>88aiy  to  cut  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tooth ;  but 
hia  the  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  gym* 
the  labial  surface.  The  aperture  anteriorly  should  only 
nough  to  admit  of  a  free  oblique  or  diagonal  motion  of  a 
file  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  line  in  thickness,  or  a  corre- 
^  thin  corundum  disk.  In  this  way  one-fourth  or  more  of  a 
be  removed  without  materially  altering  its  external  appear- 
it  a  tooth  should  not  be  filed  entirety  to  the  gum ;  a  shoul- 

Fio.  294. 


II 

iiiffn  n  / 

1 

1 

1     ' 

I  be  left,  to  prevent  its  approximation  to  the  adjoining  tooth. 
)  the  decay  is  of  such  size  and  so  situatfd  that  it  may  be 
)y  means  of  enamel  chisels  with  less  alteration  in  the  exter- 
lial  surface  of  the  tooth.  These  very  valuable  instruments 
be  found  useful  for  rapid  cutting  preparatory  to  the  slower 
the  file.  A  rounded  form  can  be  given  by  them  to  the  inner 
the  teeth,  for  which  purpose  they  may  either  follow  or  take 
of  the  file. 

1  represents  a  set  of  enamel  chisels,  straight  and  curved,  by 
I  operation  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth 
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cau  be  performed  much  more  rapidly  thao  by  the  file,  and  also  with 
more  comfort  to  the  patient. 

Fig.  295  repreeente  a  set  of  Dr.  Louis  Jack's  Double-end  Enamel 
ChieeU. 

Fig.  296  repreaents  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans's  set  of  Enamel  Chisels. 

When  operating  upon  the  front  teeth  with  the  enamel  chisel,  the 
instrument  should  be  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  near  to  its  cutting 
edge,  and  the  edge  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  portion  to  be  removed. 
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while  at  the  same  time  the  point  of  the  thumb  uses  as  a  fulcrum  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  tooth  or  the  one  adjoining. 

For  operating  upon  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  heavier  enamel 
chisels  are  required  than  in  the  case  of  the  front  teeth,  and  with  either 
straight  or  oblique  cutting  edges.  The  curved  form  of  chisel  is  useful 
when  the  mouth  is  small  and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  point  desired 
with  the  straight  f^rra. 

When  the  decay  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  approximal  sur- 
face and  has  penetrated  into  the  tooth  to  a  considerable  depth, 
destroying  the  enamel  anteriorly  and  causing  it  to  present  a  ragged 
and  uneven  edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  wider  exterior  aper- 
ture than  mere  regard  for  appearance  would  dictate.  When  the 
approximal  surfaces  of  the  two  front  teeth  are  affected  with  caries, 
about  an  equal  portion  should,  if  circumstances  permit  and  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  tooth  substance,  be  filed  or  cut  from  each 
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tooth.  In  the  case  of  delicate  front  teeth,  or  teeth  slightly  loose  in 
their  cavities,  it  will  be  well  before  filing  to  mould  a  small  piece  of 
gutta-percha  or  modeling  composition  around  or  against  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  tooth  to  be  filed  and  several  adjoining  ones.  It  gives 
support  to  frail  teeth,  and  greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  irritation 
from  the  motion  imparted  by  the  file  to  the  teeth  which  are  not  firmly 
set  in  their  sockets.     Some  use  for  this  purpose  plaster;  but  we  think 


Fig.  296. 

V  \  V 


B  D 


the  gutta-percha  or  modeling  composition,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  6or- 
gas,  will  be  found  altogether  more  conveniently  applied  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  the  file  is  employed  for  separating  the  superior  incisors  and 
cuspids,  the  operation  may  be  completed  with  a  bevel-edged  file,  as  no 
sharp  angle  should  be  left  near  the  gum. 

In  separating  the  bicuspids  by  filing,  a  space  should  be  made  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  V ;  it  should  not,  however,  form  an 
acute  angle  at  the  gum.  This  space  should  also  be  slightly  wider 
toward  the  palatal  and  lingual  surfaces.  For  its  formation  a  V-shaped 
file,  which  is  one  beveled  on  both  sides,  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
A  space  shaped  in  this  manner  will  prevent  the  approximation  of  the 
sides  of  the  teeth,  and  if  filling  be  necessary,  it  will  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  do  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Fig.  297  represents  knife-edge  or  bicuspid-pointed  and  blunt  files. 

Fig.  298  represents  a  file  designed  by  Dr.  E.  Parmly  Brown  for 
contouring  the  approximal  surfaces  of  molars  and  bicuspids.  It  is 
three-sided  and  cut  On  all  sides. 

When  the  separation  of  the  molar  teeth  in  this  manner  becomes 
necessary  the  same  shaped  space  should  be  formed.  But  as  these 
teeth  are  situated  far  back  in  the  mouth,  it  cannot  often  be  done  with 
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cat!  be  performed  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  file,  and  also  with 
more  comfort  to  the  patieiit. 

Fig.  295  repreaeots  a  set  of  Dr.  Loula  Jack's  Double-end  EDUoel 
Chiaela. 

Fig.  296  represents  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans's  set  of  Enamel  Chisels. 

When  operating  upon  the  front  teeth  with  the  enamel  chisel,  the 
instrument  should  be  firmly  grasped  in  the  band,  near  to  its  cutting 
edge,  and  the  edge  applied  to  the  surface  of  tbe  portion  to  be  removed. 


Fio.  295. 


while  at  the  same  time  the  point  of  the  thumb  uses  as  a  fulcrum  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  tooth  or  the  one  adjoining. 

For  operating  upon  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  heavier  enamel 
chisels  are  required  than  in  the  case  of  the  front  teeth,  and  with  either 
straight  or  oblique  cutting  edges.  The  curved  form  of  chisel  is  useful 
wbeu  tbe  mouth  is  small  and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  point  denred 
with  the  straight  f^rm. 

When  the  decay  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  approzimal  sur- 
face and  has  penetrated  into  the  tooth  to  a  considerable  depth, 
destroying  the  enamel  anteriorly  and  causing  it  to  present  a  ragged 
and  uneven  edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  wider  exterior  aper- 
ture than  mere  regard  for  appearance  would  dictate.  When  the 
approximal  surfaces  of  tbe  two  front  teeth  are  affected  with  caries, 
about  an  equal  portion  should,  if  circumstances  permit  and  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  tooth  substance,  be  filed  or  cot  from  each 
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elicate  front  teeth,  or  teeth  slightly  loose  in 
i  well  before  filing  to  mould  a  amall  piece  of 
ng  compoeitioD  around  or  against  the  inner 
be  filed  and  several  adjoining  ones.  It  gives 
and  greatly  leaaens  the  danger  of  irritation 
m!  by  the  file  to  the  teeth  which  are  not  firmly 
me  use  for  this  purpose  plaster;  but  we  think 


leling  composition,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Gror- 
gether  more   conveniently  applied  and  more 


cloyed  for  separating  the  superior  ingsors  and 
ay  be  completed  with  a  bevel-edged  file,  as  no 
ft  near  the  gum. 
ispids  by  filing,  a  space  should  be  made  some- 

letter  V ;  it  should  not,  however,  form  an 
This  space  should  also  be  slightly  wider 
ingual  surfaces.  For  itB  formation  a  V-shaped 
d  on  both  sides,  will  be  found  most  suitable, 
nanner  will  prevent  the  approximation  of  the 
r  filling  be  necessary,  it  will  enable  the  opera- 
perfect  manner, 
life-edge  or  bicuspid-pointed  and  blunt  files. 

file  designed  by  Dr.  E.  Parmly  Brown  for 
mal  surfaces  of  molars  and  bicuspids.  It  is 
II  sides. 

of  the  molar  teeth  in  this  manner  becomes 
ped  space  should  be  formed.  But  as  these 
:k  in  the  mouth,  it  cannot  often  be  done  with 
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a  Btraight  file; 
every  dentist  i 
employed. 


to  obviate  thU  difficulty,  an  instrument  with  which 
I  acquainted,  denominated  a   file-carrier,  is  usually 


Fig.  299  represents  Dr.  J.  E.  Line's  file-carrier,  which  is  simple  io 
its  construction  as  well  as  very  serviceable. 
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Fig.  300  represents  Br.  W.  B.  MJller'e  file-carrier,  with  thr«e 
heads,  as  shown,  vhicb  admits  of  changiug  direction  and  slant  veir 
quickly. 

Fig.  301  represents  a  cheap  atid  simple  file-carrier,  the  device  of 
Dr.  D.  M.  Clapp,  either  straight  or  curved,  which  will  carry  a  thin 
separating  file,  and  also  finer  onee  for  cutting  metal. 

A  file-carrier  attachment  for  use  vith  the  dental  engine  has  al% 
been  devised,  but  it  is  not  so  readily  controlled  as  the  hand  iostrumeat. 

A  great  variety  of  V-shaped  separating  files  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  dental  depots,  from  English,  French,  and  American  manu- 
facturers.    Fig.  302  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  some  of  these  shapes. 

Fio  S04. 
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Disks  composed  of  different  substances,  and  attached  to  mandrel^', 
for  nae  with  the  dental  engine,  are  employed  for  separating  t«eth  that 
are  affected  with  superficial  caries  on  their  proximate  surfaces. 
Figs.  303  and  304  represent  the  diamond  disk,  composed  of  a  thin 
plate  of  metal,  such  as  nickel,  in  which  diamond  powder  is  tbor- 


Fio.  306. 


oughly  incorporated.  The  corundum  disks.  Fig.  305,  introduced  br 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Arthur,  of  Baltimore,  are  now  used,  to  the  alm«< 
entire  exclusion  of  files,  in  separating  teeth,  especially  molan  ana 
biciupida.  Although  often  employed  for  separating  the  incisor  teeth, 
they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  such  delicate  operations,  on  accooDi 
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mtrplled  than  the  chieet  or  61e.  The  iocisor 
iller  than  the  posterior  teeth,  should  never  be 
tiou.  When  the  disk  ia  used  for  eeparatiag  the 
test  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  too  much 
he  iabial  angles. 

lar  in  composition  to  the  ordinary  corundum 
ing  porcelain  teeth,  being  composed  of  emery 
ic,  which,  being  softened  by  heat,  is  rolled  into 


tea  to  suit  the  diSerent  operations  to  be  per- 
disks  thus  formed  are  mounted  on  mandrels 
h  the  dental  engine,  an  instrument  which  will 

a  few  furms  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop's  corundum 

polishing. 

diSerent  forms  of  mandrels,  with  and  without 

tg  corundum,  diamond,  rubber,  celluloid,  box- 

land-paper,    and    cuttle-fish    paper    disks   and 


-0+' 


-*!"^iii)irM 


rtion  of  the  tooth  has  been  cut  away  the  sur&ce 
looth  aa  possible,  with  a  very  fine  or  half-worn 
s,  Hindostan  or  Scotch  stones,  wood  polishing 
ir  hard  rubber,  boxwood,  felt,  emery,  sand  or 
ing  powders  such  as  pumice,  silex,  emery,  buck- 
,  Hindostan,  Arkansas,  etc.,  etc.,  or  with  tape 
rders. 
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Fig.  308  rapreeeDta  hard  rubber  d'laka  for  c&rrying  powden  for 
polishing  the  oaturai  teeth  and  finishiQg  fillings. 

Fig.  809  represents  boxwood  disks. 

Fig.  310  represents  corrugated  soft  rubber  disks  and  points  for 
carrying  powders  for  polishing. 

Fig.  311  represents  emery,  sand  and  cuttle-fish  paper  disks. 


Fig.  312  represents  points  of  Arkansas,  Hindoetan  and  Scotch 
stones,  mounted  on  mandrels,  for  polishing  the  natural  teeth  and 
fillings. 


i  !!#■■ 


red  into  a 


Fig.  313  represents  wood  polishing  points,  which  are  k 
mandrel  for  use  with  the  dental  engine.    These  points  are  also 

Fio. 811. 


viceahle  for  removing  discoloration  from  the  teeth,  such  as  r^ulu 
from  depositions  of  calculus. 

Dr.  George  H.  Cuahing's  Changeable  Angle  Disk  Carrier,  Fig.  3H. 
is  easily  attached  and  removed  from  the  dental  eugiue  hand-piece,  its 
angular  range  being  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

A  fountain  mouth  protector  (Fig.  315),  while  protecting  the  tongue 
and  checii  from  injury,  serves  also  to  keep  the  disk  wet.  A  supply 
of  water  is  stored  in  tlie  rubber  bulb  of  reservoir  b,  by  compressing 
and  immersing  it  in  water,  and  is  fed  as  required  through  the  smiil 
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a  io  the  cute  by  a  touch  of  the  fiager  on  the  bulb.  The 
ruDg  over  th«  haDd-piece,  and  may  be  turned  for  use  in 
the  moutb, 

Pio.  812. 


.  F.  Herrick'a  fountain  drip-point,  intended 
up  a  continuous  dripping  of  water  upon  corundum  points, 
I,  and  other  rapidly  revolving  instruments. 


noving  superficial   caries   all   edgea   and    sharp  c 
ounded    and    made    smooth,  and  when    the   operation  is 
ae  patient  should  be  directed  to  keep  the  excised  surfaces 

ly  clean,  for  if  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
permitted  to  adhere  to  such  surfaces  a  re- 

itl  take  place.    Prior  to  removing  superficial 
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caries  from  the  approsimal  surfaces,  aod  especially  of  the  front  teetb, 
such  teeth  may  be  separated  hy  pressure  made  with  wood,  cotton, 
tape,  or  rubber,  eo  that  unnecessary  cutting  of  enamel  may  be  aToided, 
and  but  little  more  of  the  tooth-structure  be  removed  than  the  de 
calcified  part.  When  a  portion  of  the  approximal  surface  of  a  tooth 
is  cut  away,  the  excised  surface  should  be  lefl  free  and  exposed  to 
the  friction  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  which  will'  prevent  food  and 
other  extraneous  matters,  as  well  as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
from  lodging  and  remaining  in  contact  with  it.  The  portion  cut 
away  should  be  as  much  as  is  possible  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  approximal  surface,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  front  teeth,  so 

Fiu.  315. 


as  to  prevent  any  noticeable  disfigurement.  When  superficial  caries 
is  located  on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars, 
and  near  to  the  grinding  surfaces,  it  may  be  removed  by  cutting  out 
a  V  shaped  space  between  such  teeth.  When  enamel  chills  are 
employed  for  removing  superficial  caries,  the  instrument  should  be 
grasped  near  its  cutting  edge,  which  should  be  applied  in  the  line 
of  the  enamel  fibres,  using  the  adjoining  tooth  ob  a  fulcrum  for 
the  thumb,  in  order  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  slipping  and 
wounding  the  aofl  part  adjacent.  Having  in  such  a  manner  removed 
the  overhanging  enamel,  the  soflened  or  decalcified  dentine  should 
be  cut  away  with  a  scoop-shaped  excavator,  the  use  of  which  will 
also  determine  the  depth  to  which  the  caries  has  penetrated,  and  if 
not  too  extensive,  the  enamel  chisel  can  again  be  employed  until 
the  surface  is  made  level  or  uniform.  All  edges  and  sharp  coroera 
should  be  rounded  and  made  smooth,  and  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  cutting  process,  to  use  a  curved  fine-cut  file. 
Corundum  disks  operated  with  the  dental  engine  may  be  found  more 
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convenient  for  the  removal  of  superficial  caries,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  to  be  followed  by  strips  of  emery 
cloth  or  paper  of  the  fine  grades ;  also  disks  of  fine  sand-paper.  When 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  normal  surface  is  obtained,  it  should  be 
highly  polished  with  pulverized  pumice  or  silex  applied  on  linen 
tape,  or  on  disks  of  flexible  rubber,  boxwood,  or  celluloid,  completing 
the  operation  with  polishing  putty  (peroxide  of  tin).  The  corundum 
and  Arkansas  or  Hindostan  stone  points,  followed  by  the  use  of 
wood  points  for  the  application  of  the  polishing  putty,  will  be  found 
useful  for  removing  superficial  caries  from  exposed  surfaces.  When 
the  operation  of  removing  superficial  caries  is  completed,  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  keep  the  excised  surface  of  tooth -structure 
perfectly  clean.  Caries  upon  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
may  be  prevented  by  occasionally  polishing  such  surfaces  and  pass- 
ing floss  silk  between  the  teeth  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
tooth-brush. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  dental  engine  the  removal  of  super- 
ficial caries  and  the  preparation  of  the  excised  surface  can  be  very 
effectively  performed ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  a  sur- 
face should  be  left  self-cleansing,  so  that  deleterious  substances  may 
not  lodge  and  remain  in  contact  with  it. 

For  separating  the  teeth  to  obtain  space  for  the  free  use  of  the 
instruments  employed  in  preparing  and  filling  cavities  on  the  approx- 
imal surfaces,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Treatment  of  Deep-seated 
Caries." 

Separation  of  the  Teeth. — Before  a  cavity  can  be  prepared  in 
the  approximal  surface  of  a  tooth,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  separate 
it  from  the  adjoining  one.  This  may  be  done  either  with  a  file, 
enamel  chisel,  corundum  disk,  or  by  the  pressure  of  some  interposed 
elastic  substance,  or  by  wedges  of  wood  driven  between  the  teeth, 
or  by  metallic  wedges  or  separators.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its 
advantages.  When  caries  has  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  ap- 
proximal surface,  so  that  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part  the 
orifice  of  the  cavity  will  be  surrounded  by  a  thin,  brittle,  and  irreg- 
ular wall,  the  former  is  the  preferable  method,  especially  in  indi- 
viduals having  a  decided  scorbutic  tendency,  or  who  have  suffered 
from  the  use  of  mercurial  medicines  or  syphilitic  disease,  and  in 
aged  persons.  But  when  the  caries  has  spread  over  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  is  surrounded  by  sound, 
healthy  enamel,  the  latter  method  should  be  adopted,  especially  in 
individuals  in  whom  there  is  no  manifest  tendency  to  inflammation 
or  sponginess  of  the  gums  and  in  young  subjects.  The  manner  of 
separating  teeth  with  cutting  instruments  has  been  already  described; 
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it  will  only  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  separating  by  pressure,  which  was  first  adopted  by  Dr.  Eleazer 
Parmly. 

The  following  are  its  advantages,  where  it  can  be  resorted  to  with 
safety :  after  the  removal  of  the  pressure  the  teeth  almost  immedi- 
ately come  together,  leaving  no  space  to  injure  their  beauty ;  what 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  dentine  around  the  external  sur&ce 
of  the  filling  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  or  other  agents  capable  of  exerting  upon  it  a  deleterious 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  of  opinion  that  when  the  teeth 
come  together  again  a  lodgment  is  afforded  to  corrosive  agents,  upon 
the  presence  of  which  the  disease  was,  in  the  first  instance,  produced, 
and  which  would  soon  cause  a  recurrence  of  it.  In  replying  to  this 
objection  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  parts  of  teeth  first 
attacked  by  caries  were  the  points  in  contact  with  each  other,  where 
the  enamel  may  be  supposed  to  have  sustained  some  injury  by 
pressure,  thus  rendering  them  more  vulnerably  at  these  points  to 
the  action  of  the  causes  that  produced  the  disease.  By  properly 
replacing  the  diseased  parts  with  gold,  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
fillings  will  be  the  only  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  if  of  gold  will  not  be  liable  to  injury  from  the  above-mentioned 
mechanical  causes.  The  enamel  around  the  fillings,  if  proper  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  be  observed,  is  not  so  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
chemical  agents  as  the  dentine  which  the  cutting  instrument  would 
expose. 

But  teeth  cannot  always  with  impunity  be  separated  by  pressure ; 
it  can  only  be  done  with  safety  in  certain  cases.  As  a  general  rale, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  after 
the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year  of  age,  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
done  with  safety  at  even  a  later  period.  The  diseased  action  excited 
for  the  time  in  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  does  not  so  readily  subside 
at  a  later  age ;  and  it  has  in  some  instances  been  known  to  result  in 
the  loosening  and  ultimate  loss  of  the  organs.  In  one  case  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  author  the  inflammation  extended  to 
the  pulp,  causing  its  disorganization  and  the  consequent  death  of  the 
tooth. 

The  pressure  ought  never  to  be  too  actively  exerted  ;  it  should  be 
gradual  and  constant.  From  three  to  five  days  are  usually  required 
for  the  separation  of  two  teeth  sufficiently  for  the  removal  of  the 
decayed  part  and  the  introduction  of  a  filling.  After  they  have  been 
separated  in  this  way,  they  should  be  kept  apart,  without  any 
increase  of  pressure,  until  the  soreness  in  the  cavities  shall  have  sub- 
sided, before  any  further  steps  are  taken  in  the  operation.    Cotton 
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saturated  with  sandarach  varnish,  or  white  gutta-percha,  or  zinc  filling 
materials,  may  be  used  to  retain  teeth  after  being  separated  with  other 
substances,  or  by  the  rapid  method.  Only  two  teeth  should  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  in  the  same  jaw  at  the  same  time. 
As  soon  as  the  cotton  or  tape,  or  other  substance  used  to  separate 
teeth,  has  afforded  the  desired  space  it  should  be  removed,  and  the 
space  retained  for  one  or  two  days  by  cotton  saturated  with  sandarach 
varnishyor  white  gutta-percha,  or  one  of  the  zinc  filling  materials  pressed 
between  them,  when  the  teeth  may  be  well  enough  to  permit  of  being 
operated  on. 

The  pressure  is  usually  made  by  introducing  between  the  crowns 
of  two  teeth  a  thin  wedge  of  soft  wood,  a  piece  of  India-rubber, 
tape,  a  little  raw  cotton  or  ligatures,  replacing  the  first-named  sub- 
stances every  day  or  two  with  thicker  pieces.  While  some  prefer 
India-rubber  to  any  other  substance  employed  for  the  purpose,  the 
object  may  be  readily  attained  with  other  substances.  Cotton  or  tape 
pressed  firmly  between  the  teeth  and  renewed  daily,  also  gutta- 
percha, will  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  separate  teeth,  and  with  less 
soreness  than  India-rubber,  to  the  use  of  which  many  object  on 
account  of  the  irritation  it  causes.  Many  operators  prefer  gradual 
pressure  in  ^parating  teeth,  but  others,  on  account  of  economy  of 
time,  consider  it  better  for  the  separation  to  be  made  at  once,  and 
not .  prolonged  through  several  days.  It  is  also  urged  that  the 
patient  suffers  less  and  that  there  is  also  less  danger  to  the  teeth,  in 
rapid  separation  than  where  this  process  is  gradual.  The  degree  of 
pressure  and  the  method  by  which  the  separation  is  to  be  accom- 
plished should,  however,  be  determined  by  the  susceptibility  of  the 
parts  to  inflammation.  The  operation  of  rapidly  separating  the 
teeth  consists  in  the  use  of  two  wedges  of  fine  grained  wood,  either 
orange  or  boxwood.  The  first  wedge  is  forced  between  the  necks  of 
the  teeth,  care  being  taken  not  to  lacerate  the  gum,  while  the  second 
wedge,  which  tapers  more  than  the  first,  is  inserted  between  the 
points  of  the  teeth,  the  wedges  being  driven  alternately  by  mallet 
force,  until  sufficient  space  is  obtained,  when  the  second  wedge  is 
removed.  Very  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  driving  the  second 
wedge  between  the  points  of  the  teeth,  on  account  of  the  force 
exerted  by  it.  This  description  applies  to  the  front  teeth,  as  it  is 
not  advisable  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  molar  teeth  in  this 
manner. 

Fig.  317  represents  a  set  of  the  Jarvis  Separators,  by  means  of 
which  adjacent  teeth  can  be  forced  apart  without  delay  or  appreci- 
able pain  to  the  patient.  This  separator  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel, 
nickel-plated,  bent  upon  itself,  having  the  two  ends  formed  to  fit  the 
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outer  portioDS  of  the  approximal  surfaces  of  two  adjoining  crowns. 
These  jaws  are  forced  apart  by  the  actioD  of  the  screv  which  pa»«s 
through  one  and  against  the  other.  The  compound  forms  consist  of 
two  wedges  approaching  or  passing  each  other,  and  are  applicable  to 
the  iocisor  teeth,  the  first  forms  being  applicable  to  the  bicuspid  and 
molar  teetii. 

Fio.  817. 


Figs.  318,  319,  and  320  represent  Dr.  S.  G.  Perry's  two-bar  separs- 
tors,  which  are  operated  by  a  wrench  with  a  double  end,  one  straight 
and  the  other  bent  at  an  angle,  to  give  greater  facility  for  turaiag 
the  bars  in  different  directions.  The  shape  of  these  separators  per- 
mits the  teeth  to  which  they  are  applied  to  be  approached  readilv 
from   either  aide.    The  arrows  on   the  bars  indicate  the  direction 
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they  are  to  be  turned  to  spread  the  separator.    Figs.  321,  322,  a: 
323  represent  Dr.  W.  A.  Woodward's  separators,  the  blades  of  whi 


advaotage    when    the    teeth 


act    iDdependeiitly, 
irregular. 

Fig.  324  represeDts  Chase's  Dental  Wedge  Forceps,  by  whi 
wooden  wedges  can  be  forced  between  adjacent  teeth  for  the  purpi 
of  separating  them,  and  by  the  use  of  this  appliance  it  is  claimed  tt 
there  is  less  danger  of  irritation  and  subsequent  inflammation  than 
the  method  of  driving  a  wedge  with  the  hand-mallet. 

Fin.  821.  Fio.  322. 


Dr.  Corydon  Palmer  recommends  the  following  method  of  raj 
wedging :  A  wedge  made  from  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  quill  is  fi 
introduced  between  the  teeth  to  protect  the  gum.  Next  to  the  fi 
wedge,  a  square,  tapering  one,  of  orange  or  boxwood,  is  introduc 
St  the  gum,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  t 
trail  of  the  cavity,  and  which  is  permitted  to  remain  during  t 
operation  of  filling,  being  driven  to  hold  the  space  gained  by  a  bro 
nedge  introduced  by  hand  pressure  or  mallet  force  between  t 
cutting  edges  of  the  teeth,  its  point  being  directed  toward  the  gu 
The  separation  ia  gradually  accomplished,  in  order  to  allow  the  t 
aues  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  f 
subjected.  It  is  recommended  that  the  rapid  process  for  separati 
teeth  be  restricted  to  cases  where  but  little  space  is  required,  a 
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where  the  structures  are  soft  and  spongy.  Fig.  325  represents  a 
wedge-cutter  for  removing  the  projecting  portions  of  the  wooden 
wedges. 

After  separating  teeth  by  rapid  wedging,  the  wooden  wedges  should 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  between  the  teeth,  when  more  than  one 
sitting  is  necessary  to  complete  the  operation  of  filling,  but  removed, 
and  the  space  maintained  by  cotton  saturated  with  sandarach  varnish, 
or  by  gutta-percha,  until  the  next  sitting. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  many  prominent  and  skillfiil 
operators  in  regard  to  the  permanent  separation  of  the  teeth,  the  advo- 
cates of  contour  fillings  objecting  to  the  removal  of  so  much  tooth- 
substance  without  substituting  for  it  a  non-destructible  substance,  such 

Fig.  825. 


as  gold,  while  the  advocates  of  the  permanent  separation  method  con- 
tend that  self-cleansing  surfaces,  properly  prepared,  are  preferable  to 
the  labor,  pain,  time,  expense,  and  general  strain  for  both  patient  and 
operator  in  perfecting  contour  work. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Chupein,  an  advocate  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the 
teeth,  describes  his  method  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  mode  of  treating  the  upper  incisors  and  cuspids  is  indicated 
by  the  following  diagram.  Fig.  326. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  semilunar  spaces  cut  from  the 
palatal  surfaces  of  each  tooth.  These  spaces  are  cut  for  the  removal 
of  incipient  decay,  for  its  anticipation,  as  well  as  to  obtain  room  to 
fill  when  decay  is  deep-seated.  To  make  these  spaces  without  muti- 
lating the  outer  faces  of  the  teeth,  we  proceed  as  follows:  Two 
teeth  are  well  wedged  apart  by  the  introduction  of  wooden  wedges, 
floss  cotton  or  rubber,  whichever  seems  best  to  the  operator.  When 
separated  about  the  thirty-second  of  an  inch  or  more,  a  thin  disk  is 
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used  on  the  dental  engine.  The  Arthur  disk,  D,  is  about  the  proper 
size,  and  this  is  used  on  the  palato- mesial  and  distal  aspects  of  iht 
teeth  being  operated  on,  and   the   cutting  so  shaped  that  the  outer 


Fig.  826. 


faces  of  the  teeth  are  not  encroached  upon.    After  the  enamel  from 
these  surfaces  is  removed,  a  curved  file,  like  the  following,  may  be 


Fig.  327. 


used  to  curve  out  the  surface  begun  by  the  disk,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  a  small  corundum  point,  mounted  on  the  right-angle  attach- 
ment of  the  dental  engine,  and  applied  be- 
Fig.  328.  tween  the  two  teeth  to   be  operated  on,  the 

a—  head  of  the  patient  being  well  thrown  back, 

so  that  these  surfaces  may-be  readily  reached. 

»-^ .  Should  either  of  the  teeth  thus  separated  need 

^L  filling,  the  filling  should  be  done  at  once,  tts 

^m  more  room  is  had  now  than  if  the  teeth  are 

permitted  to  fall  back  into  their  old  places. 
When  two  are  thus  separated  (and  filled,  if  they  need  fiUiDg),  two 
more  are  wedged  apart  and  the  spaces  cut,  as  has  been  described." 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  Dr.  Chupein 
says : — 

"  These  teeth  are  so  concealed  by  the  lips  that  even  when  pretty 
wide  separations  are  made  between  them  they  present  no  revelation 
of  their  having  been  operated  upon  at  all.  To  separate  the  molars 
and  bicuspids  we  do  not  wedge  them  apart,  as  we  recommend  the 
incisors  and  bicuspids  to  be  done  (although  it  would  be  no  detrimeDt 
to  do  so),  but  we  leave  the  teeth  in  the  relation,  one  to  the  other, 
that  we  find  them,  and  separate  them,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  poin^ 
of  contact   near   the   gum  margin.      This  point  of  contact,  though 
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minute,  is  sufBcient  to  keep  the  surfaces  that  have  been  deprived  of 
the  enamel  by  the  disk  or  file  from  again  approaching  each  other,  and 
also  serves  to  protect  the  gum  from  being  irritated  by  the  impaction 
of  food.     Fig.  329  will  illustrate  this  idea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  filed  surfaces  are  entirely  kept  apart,  and 
that  though  the  tooth  may  change  its  position  or  turn  in  its  socket 
(which  is  not  likely)  the  cut  surfaces  would  be  still  kept  from  close 
proximity.  It  also  permits  a  free  space,  which  is  readily  kept  clean 
by  simply  rinsing  the  mouth.  We  fear  that  it  is  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  that  has  brought  it 
into  disrepute,  and  which,  from  this  carelessness,  has  made  many 
who  tried  the  system  abandon  it  as  being  ineffectual,  when  the  fault 
lay  more  in  the  manner  of  its  performance  than  in  the  integrity  of 
the  operation.  Particular  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  non-reTnoval  of 
this  point  of  contact,  otherwise  the  operation  becomes  ineffective. 
Indeed,  if  it  is  removed  we  consider  that  the  operation  would  be 
worse  than  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  done.  To  make  it  entirely 
effective  it  should  be  done  in  anticipation  of  decay  or  when  decay 


Fig.  829. 
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is  in  its  first  stages — when  it  has  not,  or  scarcely  has,  pierced  the  enamel. 
If  attempted  later  the  very  point  of  contact  we  wish  to  preserve  will 
be  encroached  on  by  decay  or  completely  destroyed  by  it.  If  in 
anticipation  of  decay,  the  cutting  need  be  done  only  from  one  tooth, 
and  that  from  the  mesial  surface  of  the  furthest  back  tooth.  Fig.  330 
will  illustrate  this. 

We  would  recommend  that  after  the  teeth  are  separated  «  waxed 
thread  be  passed  through  the  separations  down  to  the  gum,  and  that 
this  should  pass  the  point  of  contact  easily  and  with  a  map,  to 
indicate  that  the  teeth  are  just  held  apart,  but  yet  touch  sufficiently 
that  their  relation  one  to  the  other  should  not  have  been  changed. 
The  thread  or  silk  thus  used  should  not  be  frayed.  This  would 
indicate  roughened  edges  of  enamel  or  too  close  contact.  If  the  for- 
mer, it  should  be  polished  or  cut  smooth ;  if  the  latter,  the  point  of 
contact  should  be  lessened  so  that  the  string  will  pass  through  readily 
and  with  a  snap.  We  recommend,  too,  that  the  rubber  dam  be 
applied  on  these  teeth  after  these  separations  are  made.     It  will  often 
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appear  that  all  decay  has  been  removed.  This  deoepUon  a  caused 
by  the  gloss  left  on  the  cut  surfaces  by  the  saliva,  but  when  the  dam 
Pio.  881.  Fio.  882.  Fio.  888. 


da^ 


is  applied  and  the  surfaces  dried  and  critically  examined,  we  cas 
know  for  certain  if  all  the  disorganized  tissue  has  been  removed  or  not- 
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"We  proceed  to  make  these  separations  by  arming  the  dental  engine 
with  a  disk  like  that  represented  at  Fig.  326  d.  We  cut  the  teeth 
through  from  their  buccal  to  their  palatal  aspect,  if  in  the  upper,  and 
from  their  buccal  to  their  lingual  aspect  if  in  the  lower  jaw.  We 
stop  from  time  to  time  as  we  proceed,  to  see  if  we  have  not  gone  too 
far.  When  nearly  down  to  the  point  of  contact,  near  the  gum,  we 
stop  with  the  engine  and  finish  with  a  file  having  a  round  edge,  like 
Fig.  331 ;  or,  in  case  of  molar  teeth,  with  a  file  like  Fig.  332.  When 
finished,  the  buccal  aspects  of  the  teeth  have  the  appearance  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  333,  while  the  teeth  viewed  from  their  masticating  sur- 
faces are  represented  by  Fig.  334. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  fill  the  teeth  thus  separated,  an  easy 
approach  to  the  cavity  is  had,  and  the  fillings  as  well  as  the  filed  sur- 
faces can  be  left  highly  polished. 

The  class  of  teeth  shown  at  Fig.  335  are  such  as  we  recommend  to 
be  treated  as  we  have  described,  for  they  present  broad  surfaces  of 
contact  on  their  buccal,  masticating,  and  palatal  aspects,  and  are  thus 
rendered  more  prone  to  decay  from  the  ready  lodgment  of  particles 
of  food  between  them. 

The  other  class  of  teeth,  represented  by  Fig.  336,  rarely  decay,  be- 
cause, as  will  be  seen,  they  touch  only  by  minute  points  of  contact, 
and  are  thus  not  liable  to  decay.  We  do  not  recommend  teeth  of 
this  form  to  be  separated.  If  they  decay  they  should  be  wedged 
apart  and  filled,  and  allowed  to  fall  back  in  their  old  position.  De- 
cay in  teeth  of  this  class  will  generally  be  found  above  the  point  of 
contact,  toward  the  gum.  Should  permanent  separation  be  at- 
tempted with  teeth  of  this  class  it  might  prove  ruinous,  or  if  effect- 
ive the  teeth  must,  from  their  shape,  be  considerably  mutilated  and 
cut  away,  to  prevent  the  cut  surfaces  from  again  falling  in  close 
apposition.  Judgment,  therefore,  must  be  us§d  in  the  separation  of 
the  teeth,  although,  as  we  have  said,  the  operation  is  comparatively 
simple. 

But  whether  the  teeth  be  separated  with  cutting  instruments  or  by 
pressure,  the  space  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the  dentist 
to  operate  with  ease,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  the 
caries  and  fill  the  teeth  in  a  proper  manner. 

TREATMENT  OF  DEEP-SEATED  CARIES. 

Filling  teeth  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  the  dentist  is 
called  upon  to  perform ;  it  often  baffles  the  skill  of  operators  who 
have  been  in  practice  many  years.  It  is  advisable  only  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  when  the  operation  is  performed  without 
due  r^^rd  to  these  it  may  be  productive  of  injury  rather  than 
82 
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benefit.  It  is  the  only  certain  remedy  that  can  be  applied  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  deep-seated  caries  ;  but  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
executed  in  the  most  thorough  and  perfect  manner.  The  preservatioD 
of  a  tooth  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  certain  when  well  filled, 
and  with  a  suitable  material,  if  it  be  afterward  kept  constantly  cleao. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  attacked  by  caries  in  the 
same  place. 

On  this  highly  important  operation  Dr.  E.  Parmly  thus  remarks: 
"  If  preservation  is  as  good  as  a  cure,  this  is  as  good  as  both ;  for 
the  operation  of  filling,  when  thoroughly  performed,  is  both  pre- 
servation and  cure.  And  yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this 
assertion  is  true  only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  operation  is 
well  and  properly  done;  and  perhaps  it  is  imperfectly  and  im- 
properly performed  more  frequently  than  any  other  operation  on 
the  teeth. 

*'  There  are  reasons  for  this  fact,  into  which  every  umbitious  and 
honorable  practitioner  will  carefully  inquire.  Although  the  books 
are  explicit  on  this  point,  I  deem  it  sufiiciently  important  to  deserve 
a  few  additional  remarks.  The  following  considerations  are  essen- 
tial, and,  therefore,  indispensable  to  success  in  this  department  of 
practice.  Firstly.  The  instruments  used  must  be  of  the  proper  con- 
struction and  variety.  Secondly.  The  material  employed  must  be 
properly  prepared  as  well  as  properly  introduced.  Thirdly.  The 
cavity  which  receives  the  filling  must  be  so  shaped  as  to  retain  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  not  only  solids,  but  all  fluids,  and  even 
the  atmosphere  itself.  Fourthly.  The  surface  of  the  filling  must  be 
left  in  such  condition  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from 
food  and  other  mechanical  agents  with  which  it  necessarily  comes  in 
contact.  Fifthly.  The  tooth  thus  filled  should  be  free  from  pain  and 
every  known  cause  of  internal  inflammation." 

It  is  important  that  the  operation  be  performed  before  the  disease 
has  reached  the  pulp-cavity ;  after  this,  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  tooth  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  questionable*  Still, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  the  author  believes  it  may,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  performed  with  success.  But,  as  the  propriety 
and  manner  of  filling  a  tooth  after  the  pulp  has  become  exposed 
will  hereafter  come  up  for  special  consideration,  as  well,  also,  as 
the  operation  of  filling  the  pulp-cavity  after  the  destruction  of  the 
pulp,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  these  subjects  at  this 
time. 

Materials  Employed  for  Filling  Teeth.— Among  the  artides 
which  have  been  employed  for  filling  teeth  are  gold,  platina,  silver, 
tin,  lead ;  fusible  alloys  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  cadmium ;  amal- 
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gams,  gutta-percha,  oxychloride  of  zinc,  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  and 
various  preparations  of  the  gum  resins.  Of  these  no  single  one  can 
be  said  to  unite  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  material  for  filling, 
which  may  be  enumerated :  1.  Resistance  to  the  mechanical  action  of 
mastication.  2.  Resistance  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  mouth.  3. 
Facility  of  introduction  and  consolidation.  4.  Harmony  of  color.  5. 
Absence  of  all  galvanic,  chemical,  or  vital  action  upon  the  teeth  or 
the  general  system.  6.  Absence  of  all  heat-conducting  property.  7. 
xVbsence  of  shrinkage. 

Gold  Foil, — To  the  use  of  this  material,  vrhen  properly  prepared, 
there  is  the  least  possible  objection,  perfectly  answering  the  first, 
second,  fifth  and  seventh  requirements,  to  a  great  extent  the  third, 
if  in  skillful  hands,  but  deficient  in  the  fourth  and  sixth.  No  better 
material  is  wanted  for  the  operation.  A  tooth  may  be  so  filled  with 
it  as  to  secure,  in  almost  every  case,  its  permanent  preservation.  It 
should,  however,  be  perfectly  pure,  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  and 
well  annealed  by  the  manufacturer  before  it  is  used.  When  prepared 
in  this  manner,  it  may  be  pressed  into  all  the  inequalities  of  the  cavity, 
and  rendered  so  firm  and  solid  as  to  be  impermeable  to  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth. 

Although  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  gold  and 
the  thickness  of  the  leaves,  yet  a  marked  difference  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  malleability  and  toughness  of  the  foil  of  different 
beaters. 

The  art  of  preparing  gold  for  filling  teeth  is  an  exceedingly  nice 
and  difi&cult  one,  and  is  believed  to  have  attained  greater  perfection  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country ;  at  least,  this  fact  is  so 
generally  admitted  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  European  practi- 
tioners procure  nearly  all  they  use  from  America.  (See  process  of 
manofacture  in  Harris'  Med.  and  Dent.  Dictionary.) 

The  principal  preparations  of  gold  used  for  filling  teeth  are  the 
Don-cohesive,  the  cohesive,  and  the  sponge  or  crystal  gold. 

Non-cohesive  or  Soft  Oold  Foil, — This  is  a  preparation  of  leaf  gold 
which  does  not  possess  the  property  of  cohesion  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  leaves  can  be  firmly  united  on  being  pressed  together  with 
moderate  force,  and  is  introduced  on  the  wedging  principle,  the 
cavity  for  its  reception  being  made  of  such  a  form  or  shape  as 
will  retain  the  mass  after  it  has  been  properly  introduced  and  con- 
solidated. 

Non-cohesive  gold  foil  is  employed  in  different  forms,  such  as 
the  rope,  the  tape  or  ribbon,  the  cylinder,  the  pellet,  and  the  mat  or 
block. 

The  thickness  of  the  leaves  is  determined  by  the  number  of  grains 
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each  contains,  and  is  designated  by  numbers  on  the  books  between  the 
leaves  of  which  they  are  placed  after  having  been  properly  annealed. 
These  numbers  range  from  8  to  240.  A  book  containing  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  No.  4  will  have  thirty  leaves  in  it.  Some  dentists  use  foil 
varying  in  numbers  from  4  up  to  20,  and  even,  of  late,  to  120,  while 
others  confine  themselves  to  a  single  number.  If  but  one  number  of 
the  non-cohesive  be  used,  5  will  perhaps  be  found  better  than  any 
other.  The  author  has  used  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  8, 10,  and  15,  but  he  prefers 
4  and  5,  and  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
a  better  filling  can  be  made  with  the  first  two  numbers  than  any  of 
the  others.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  higher  numbers  can  be 
more  advantageously  employed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  cavities  which  are 
very  large,  and  where  the  operation  of  filling  has  extended  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  perfect 
adaptation. 

Cohedve  Gold  Foil, — This  is  a  preparation  of  leaf  gold  which 
possesses  the  property  of  cohesion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  leaves 
readily  and  firmly  unite  on  being  pressed  together  with  moderate 
force. 

Although  one  or  two  others  claim  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the 
advantages  now  derived  from  the  use  of  cohesive  gold  foil,  yet  the 
credit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Robert  Arthur,  as  he  was  not  only  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  this  form  of  gold  in  filling 
teeth,  but  in  a  series  of  well-written  articles*  he  overcame  the  objec- 
tions which  were  at  first  urged  against  it,  and  proved  that  its  great 
cohesive  property  rendered  it  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  preservation 
of  the  teeth.  This  form  of  foil  is  so  cohesive  that  any  number  of 
pieces  may  be  welded  one  to  another ;  thus  a  part,  or  even  the  whole 
of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  may  be  built  up  with  it  The  same  property 
may  to  a  limited  extent  also  be  imparted  to  foil  manufactured  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  reannealing.  This  property  is  peculiarly  valuable 
in  many  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  ;  but  when  it  is  used,  instruments  having  ser- 
rated points  are  required,  like  those  employed  in  the  use  of  crystal  or 
sponge  gold. 

Crystal  or  Sponge  Oold  has  been  employed  by  dentists  for  filling 
teeth  for  a  number  of  years.  The  author  has  used  it  in  a  number  of 
cases  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  this  work,  the  properties  of  crystal  or  sponge  gold 
have  been  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  tested,  and  the  result 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Gold  Foil,  1857. 
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has    fully   confirmed  *the  favorable  opinion   entertained  by  us  with 

regard  to  its  value.     The  author  is  acquainted  with  several  of  the 

moBt  skillful  operators  in  the  United  States  who  have  used  it  almost 

exclusively  in  their  practice  for  several  years,  and  has  seen  fillings 

made  by  some  of  these  gentlemen  which,  for  beauty  and  solidity,  he 

does  hot  think  could  be  surpassed.     This  form  of  gold  has  a  spongy 

texture,  being  composed  of  crystals,  and  widely  differs  from  foil  or 

leaf  gold.     The  crystals  possess  the  property,  when  pressed  firmly 

against  each  other,  of  welding  and  becoming  as  solid  and  almost  as 

incapable  of  disintegration  or  crumbling  as  a  piece  of  bullion  or  coin. 

This  property  enables  a  skillful  manipulator  to  supply  almost  any 

loss  which  a  tooth  may  have  sustained,  even  to  the  building  up  of  an 

entire  crown.    Still,  it  will  never  supersede  the  use  of  cohesive  and 

non-cohesive  gold  foils,  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which  leaf  gold  can 

be  used  more  advantageously  and  with  more  facility.    Nor  will  the 

employment  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  ever  become  universal, 

for  the  reason  thdt  more  care  and  skill  are  required  to  make  a  good 

filling  with  it  than  with  leaf  gold,  especially  when  the  cavity  in  the 

tooth  is  difiicult  of  access.     Filling  with  crystal  gold  is  more  tedious 

than  the  same  operation  with  ordinary  foil. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  silver,  platinum,  and  aluminium, 
but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  They  are  less  malleable  than  gold, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  made  so  thin ;  at  the  same  time  they  have 
not  the  softness  of  tin,  hence  they  work  harshly  under  the  plugger. 
An  additional  objection  to  silver  is  its  liability  to  undergo  chemical 
change,  being  in  this  respect  greatly  inferior  to  pure  tin.  Platinum, 
while  it  possesses  indestructibility,  in  this  respect  being  even  superior 
to  gold,  is  deficient  in  other  properties  as  a  filling  material,  as  it  can- 
not be  welded  with  facility,  is  difficult  to  manipulate  in  the  form  of 
foil  on  account  of  its  stiffness  and  harshness,  and  hence  cannot  be 
adapted  and  condensed  in  such  form  to  the  surface  of  a  cavity.  A 
form  of  platinum  known  as  platinum  sponge  has  been  employed  with 
greater  facility  than  platinum  in  leaf  form,  but  it  requires  skillful 
manipulation,  and  its  cohesive  property  is  readily  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  degree  of  moisture.  Platinum  has  also  been  used  in  the 
form  of  foil  coated  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  pure  gold,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  by  such  a  combination  a  denser  filling  can  be 
made,  and  also  one  conforming  to  the  color  of  the  tooth  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  peculiarity  of  aluminium,  in  this  relation,  is  the  im- 
possibility of  welding  its  leaves  by  pressure;  even  under  the  gold- 
beater's hammer  it  forms  loose  scales,  which  no  annealing  can  make 
fidherent. 
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2\'n  Fail, — This,  when  chemically  pure  and  properly  prepared,  *w 
less  objectionable  for  filling  teeth  than  most  of  the  articles  hereafter 
enumerated.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  if  skillfuHy  introduced^ 
it  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  caries.  The  greatest  objection,  per- 
haps, to  the  use  of  tin  foil  as  a  filling  material  is  its  softnesB  and 
consequent  inability  to  withstand  the  friction  of  mastication  for 
many  years.  When  used  in  cavities  not  so  exposed  it  answers  a 
good  purpose  as  a  filling  material,  as  it  is  unalterable  by  reagents. 
Being  an  inferior  conductor  of  heat  it  is  tolerated  in  sensitive  teeth 
in  cases  where  a  better  conductor,  such  as  gold,  would  not  be.  It 
is  also  regarded  as  valuable  in  soil  teeth,  and  some  regard  it  as  pos- 
sessing advantages  over  gold  for  filling  in  such  teeth,  and  also  in  the 
temporary  teeth,  being  easy  of  introduction  and  in  accord  with  the 
tooth-structure.  On  account  of  the  qualities  referred  to,  tin  foil  is 
sometimes  employed  for  lining  cavities  to  be  filled  with  gold.  It  is 
prepared  aas  a  filling  material  in  the  form  of  foil,  the  leaves  varying 
in  thickness  from  No.  4  to  No.  20.  The  numbers  from  4  to  10  are 
mostly  used,  and  it  is  manipulated  in  the  same  manner  as  non-cohesive 
gold  foil. 

Lead  is  far  more  objectionable  than  tin,  as  it  is  more  easily  decom- 
posed by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  ;  its  introduction  into  the 
stomach  might  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  But,  happily,  this  article  is  now  seldom,  if 
ever,  used. 

Amalgam^  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  mineral  eemetit^  or 
lithodeoHy  is  usually  composed  of  about  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
pure  tin,  silver,  and  varying  proportions  of  zinc  and  platinum — and 
sometimes  gold  and  copper — the  zinc,  about  one  to  three  per  cent., 
constituting  a  most  important  element  in  controlling  shrinkage  and 
preventing  oxidation.  The  gold  is  not  especially  valuable,  and  when 
used  in  an  amalgam  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  is  sufiScient.  These 
metals  are  melted  in  a  crucible  and  poured  into  ingots,  which  are 
then  cut  up  with  a  file  into  filings.  These  filings  are  mixed,  after 
the  cavity  in  the  tooth  is  prepared  for  the  filling,  with  about  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  distilled  mercury,  and  incorporated 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste.  The  mass  is  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  alcohol,  to  which  is  added  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  excess  of  mercury  is  then  removed 
by  twisting  the  mass  in  a  piece  of  chamois  skin  or  strong  muslin. 
It  is  also  recommended  to  press  the  mass  quite  thin,  after  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  chamois  skin,  with  a  strong  pair  of  flat  pliers,  in 
order  to  remove  still  more  of  the  mercury.  Caution  should,  however, 
be  used  to  avoid  pressing  out  too  much  mercury.     The  mass,  when 
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introduced,  should  be  about  the  consistency  of  ordinary  putty 
The  cavity  should  be  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  for  a  gold  fill- 
ing, and  moisture  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  When 
the  cavity  approaches  near  to  the  pulp,  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, as  Hill's  Stopping,  should  be  applied  between  the  amalgam 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  After  the  filling  has  become  suffi- 
ciently hard,  its  surface  should  be  carefully  finished  by  filing  and 
burnishing. 

Dr.  Bonwill  gives  the  following  directions  for  working  amalgam 
compoeed  of  silver,  tin,  and  gold ;  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
he  considers  sufficient,  condemning  the  use  of  zinc : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  piece  of  alloy  is  inserted,  a  wad  of  bibulous 
paper  (Japanese)  as  large  as  the  cavity  is  placed  thereon,  and  an  oval- 
pointed  steel  instrument  is  pressed  upon  it  with  great  force,  to  crowd 
out  the  superabundant  mercury.    Go  on  adding  alloy  and  more  paper 
until  the  cavities  are  crowded  full  from  cuspid  to  molar,  leaving  no 
intervening  space.    Direct  pressure  is  not  as  efficacious  as  rubbing  the 
amalgam  in  with  a  burnisher  over  the  paper,  which  drives  the  mercury 
out  at  all  points.    No  rough -faced  instrument  should  be  used  ;  smooth 
burnishers  and  oval-faced  only,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  rubbing  in 
gold  by  the  action  of  the  mechanical  mallet.   When  you  have  reached 
nearly  the  proper  fullness,  use  the  flatter  burnishers  entirely,  to  not 
only  add  the  alloy,  but  to  be  sure  that  the  mercury  is  carried  to  the 
edges.     To  do  this  you  must  not  lose  a  moment ;  and  the  alloy  should 
not  have  too  much  gold  in  it,  or  you  cannot  undertake  so  much  at  one 
sitting." 

Describing  the  operation  of  filling  with  amalgam  the  superior 
cuspid  decayed  on  its  distal  surface,  with  the  first  and  second  bicus- 
pids on  the  anterior  distal,  and. grinding  surfaces  gone  so  far  as  to 
leave  nothing  standing  but  the  buccal  and  palatal  walls,  and  to  this 
add  the  first  molar  with  its  anterior  wall,  crown,  and  distal  surfaces  as 
seriously  involved,  the  same  writer  continues  : — 

"  By  the  time  you  have  gotten  all  the  cavities  full,  you  must  com- 
mence at  once  to  divide  between  each  and  contour. 

"  It  will  be  found  that  when  the  opposite  teeth  are  made  to  antago- 
nize with  it,  great  care  must  be  used  to  keep  from  dislodging  any  por- 
tion of  this  large  mass ;  therefore,  before  the  division  on  the  approxi- 
mal  surfaces  is  made,  see  that  the  articulation  is  absolutely  correct. 
Then  with  a  broach  with  small  point  turned,  scratch  away  all  the 
cervix  until  the  tool  reaches  from  both  buccal  and  palatal  surfaces, 
and  the  divisions  are  clear  to  nearly  the  grinding  surface.  Now,  with 
a  very  thin  knife  or  saw  you  can  carefully  divide  the  fillings,  to  make 
each  tooth  distinct.    In  this  proceeding  great  care  must  be  exerted 
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or  the  contour  will  be  l)roken.  When  this  has  been  done,  shape 
with  proper  instruments,  leaving  all  the  grinding  surface  in  contact 
as  broadly  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  teeth  go  back  again  to 
their  positions  from  which  the  gutta-percha  had  moved  them,  the 
food  cannot  wedge  down  between  them.  Where  cavities  are  obscure 
on  approximal  surfaces,  get  the  alloy  as  nearly  in  place  as  you  can, 
and  a  wad  of  paper  will  be  sure  to  force  it  down.  Besides  those  cases 
with  more  or  less  walls  for  support,  in  those  where  much  of  the  cuspe 
of  either  wall  is  gone  the  alloy  can  be  added  and  compressed  easily 
and  surely.  Entire  or  partial  crowns  can  be  secured  in  a  few  minutes. 
Be  sure  that  the  alloy  is  not  allowed  to  remain  projecting  over  the 
free  margin  of  the  contour  before  the  patient  leaves.    Then  but  little 


Fig.  887. 
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dressing  of  the  contour  is  necessary  when  the  operations  are  filed  and 
finished." 

Fig.  337  represents  a  set  of  what  are  known  as  Arrington's  amal- 
gam instruments. 

Amalgam  becomes  hard  by  the  crystallization  of  the  mass  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  mercury ;  hence,  without  a  well-prepared  form  is 
used,  and  great  care  exercised  in  its  amalgamation  and  introductioD,  a 
filling  of  this  material  may  either  contract  or  become  porous ;  and 
when  the  latter  is  the  case  the  oxidation  extends  to  the  tooth-struc- 
ture, which  becomes,  as  a  consequence,  discolored. 

Amalgams,  unlike  the  plastic  gutta-percha  and  zinc  preparations, 
do  not  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  tooth-cavity ;  hence,  in  their  use  it 
is  necessary  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  form  of  cavity  ioto 
which  they  are  to  be  introduced ;  and  as  they  are  often  employed 
for  filling  cavities  of  a  shallow  form,  and  with  frail  walls,  under-cuts 
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and  dovetails  are  required  for  the  reteDtion  of  such  fillings.    From 
the  tendency  of  the  amalgams  of  mercury  to  assume  a  spheroidal 
shape  and  separate  from  the  margins  of  a  cavity,  sharp  angles  and 
pits  are  objectionable.    The  addition  of  palladium  to  an  amalgam  may 
prevent  such  shrinkage,  but  adds  to  the  discoloration,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  setting  is  such  as  to  evolve  a  sufficient  amount  of  gas  to  cause 
an  explosion  with  emission  of  light.  Such  an  accident  may  be  avoided 
by  gradually  adding  the  palladium  powder  to  the  compound  and  using 
very  small  pieces  for  introduction,  and   their  rapid  insertion,  each 
piece  being  well  compounded  as  it  is  added  to  the  mass.    It  is  claimed 
that  while  the  surface  of  a  palladium  amalgam  changes  to  a  black 
color,  it  does  not  stain  the  tooth  structure,  and  that  it  is  the  most  dur- 
able of  the  amalgams.    An  excess  of  silver  will  also  cause  an  amal- 
gam to  blacken  and  stain  the  tooth -structure.    Silver  and   copper 
control  the  change  in  forin,  as  the  solid  particles  of  copper  which 
remain  have  an  amalgamated  surface  only,  which  prevents  the  change 
in  form  common  to  a  homogeneous  mass.    Platinum  imparts  tough- 
ness and  edge-strength  to  an  amalgam.    Gold  makes  an   amalgam 
composed  of  tin,  silver,  and  mercury  unclean,  although  an  amalgam 
of  pure  gold  and  mercury  alone  is  white  and  clean,  but  is  not  adapted 
for  a  filling  material. 

A  better  class  of  amalgams  has  been  recently  introduced,  which 
appears  to  change  bulk  to  a  less  degree  and  to  preserve  their  light, 
silvery  color  much  better  than  the  older  forms ;  hence,  the  former 
objections  to  this  filling  material  appear  to  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  overcome.  The  ease  with  which  amalgam  fillings  can  be  intro- 
duced no  doubt  often  leads  to  carelessness  in  the  manipulation  of  this 
material,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  it  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed  should  be  as  carefully  prepared 
as  for  a  gold  filling,  and  also  that  perfect  dryness  is  essential  to  its 
adaptation  and  durability. 

There  exist  some  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  necessity 
for  washing  amalgam,  prior  to  its  introduction,  with  alcohol  and 
other  fluids,  some  contending  that  by  so  doing  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  all  of  the  moisture  in  time  for  its  insertion.  Sufficient 
mercury  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mass  as  will  permit  of 
its  being  manipulated  without  crumbling,  and  when  it  is  inserted 
over  a  sensitive  surface  or  in  proximity  to  the  pulp  of  a  tooth, 
some  intervening  substance,  such  as  Hill's  Stopping  or  oxyphos- 
phate  of  zinc,  should  be  placed  between  the  sensitive  surface  and 
the  filling. 

It  is  claimed  that  continuous  pressure  with    the  burnisher  upon 
the  surface  of  an  amalgam  filling  during  its  setting  will  prevent  its 
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tendency  to  separate  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  insure  better 
results  from  its  use.  It  is  also  very  necessary  that  the  margins  of 
amalgam  fillings  should  be  well  definec^  as,  owing  to  its  brittle 
Miture,  thin,  overhanging  portions  are  liable  to  break  away,  leaving 
imperfections  which  may  soon  prove  injurious  to  the  filling.  After 
an  amalgam  filling  has  become  hard  (and  during  this  hardening 
process  the  patient  should  be  warned  against  masticating  upon  it) 
the  surface  should  be  as  carefully  prepared  and  polished  as  that  of 
a  gold  filling. 

The  objections,  therefore,  urged  against  amalgam  are,  that  it  oxid- 
izes and  blackens;  that  the  tooth -structure  with  which  it  remains 
in  contact  becomes  discolored  ;  that  it  contracts  in  hardening,  allow- 
ing the  secretions  to  make  their  way  around  the  filling.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  incompatible  with  tooth -structure, 
and  that  the  mercury  might  act  injuriously  on  the  system.  These 
objections  are  characteristic  of  most  of  the  amalgams  now  on  the 
market,  although  in  a  few  notable*  exceptions  they  have  been  almost 
entirely  overcome ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  amalgam  should 
be  incompatible  with  tooth-structure,  or  that  the  small  amount  of 
mercury  imprisoned  in  this  alloyed  mass  should  possibly  produce 
any  mercurial  efiects.  There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for  believing 
it  to  be,  in  these  respects,  perfectly  inert.  The  use  of  amalgam  is 
conlraindicated  in  all  teeth  which  can  be  filled  with  gold — in  the 
front  teeth  on  account  of  its  color,  and  in  pulp-cavities  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  introduction  into  small  canals.  Various  opinions 
are  held  as  to  the  indications  for  the  use  of  amalgam.  In  our  own 
opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  some  operations, 
as,  fur  instance,  in  cavities  so  difficult  of  access  as  to  render  the 
introduction  of  a  perfect  gold  filling  doubtful,  and  where  the  opera- 
tion would  be  long,  tedious,  and  difficult  to  both  patient  and  operator, 
were  gold  used. 

Fig.  338  represents  a  number  of  amalgam  Carriers  and  Fillers. 

Of  these  instruments,  N^os.  1,  2,  and  3  are  constructed  with  fixed 
points,  covered  by  a  tube,  which  projects  to  form  a  cup  for  the  amal- 
gam, and  recedes  so  that  the  points  work  through  as  Pluggers  to 
force  it  into  the  cavity.  No.  1  being  half  curve.  No.  2  double-end, 
giving  two  angles,  and  No.  3  straight.  No.  4  has  a  fixed  tube  with 
spring  plunger  to  force  in  the  amalgam.  The  Loadstone  Carrier 
and  Plugger,  No.  5,  is  a  double-end  instrument,  one  point  of  which 
is  so  prepared  as  to  attract  amalgam,  which  will  adhere  to  it  while 
being  conveyed  to  the  cavity  in  the  tooth  ;  the  reverse  end  is  made 
as  a  Filler. 
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Fig.  339  represents  a  Mercury  Holder  for  convenient  preparation 
of  amalgam. 

Fig.  340  represents  a  set  of  Weston's  Amalgam  Pluggers. 

RohinaorCs  Textile  Metallic  Filling  has  been  in  use  for  several  years, 
and,  on  account  of  its  containing  no  mercury,  has,  with  some  prac- 
titioners, taken  the  place  of  amalgam  in  a  large  per  cent,  of  cases. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  it  in  very  large  pieces,  as  they  can- 
not be  manipulated  with  accuracy,  and  a  filling  of  this  material 
should  be  commenced  with  a  cylinder  or  mass,  and  the  remaining 
portion  packed  in  the  form  of  strips.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  malleted  throughout  the  whole  process  of  filling,  as 
otherwise  it  may  disintegrate  under  mastication.  When  it  is  com- 
bined with  gold,  and  both  metals  are  exposed  to  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  the  textile  filling  will  become  black,  which,  however, 
is  said  to  occur  on  the  exposed  surface  only,  and  not  inside  tbe 
tooth. 

Ovita-percha  and  Hill* 8  Stopping, — Gutta-percha  is  an  excellent 
material  for  temporary  fillings.  It  may  be  made  harder,  whiter  and 
less  contractile  by  incorporating  with  it  some  very  fine  powder  of 
feldspar,  silex,  lime,  or  magnesia.  A  very  excellent  preparation 
known  as  Hill's  Stopping  is  made  by  mixing  gutta-percha  with  as 
much  of  the  following  powder  as  it  will  hold  without  becoming 
brittle ;  quicklime,  two  parts,  very  fine  quartz  and  feldspar,  one  part 
each.  Of  all  temporary  fillings  this  is  probably  the  best  yet  known. 
Prepared  gutta-percha  and  Hill's  Stopping  are  introduced  in  small 
pieces  by  first  warming  on  a  porcelain  or  metal-slab,  over  an  alcohol 
lamp,  until  they  become  plastic  enough  to  be  readily  pressed  into 
the  cavity  and  to  adhere  to  its  walls.  As  soon  as  the  cavity  is  filled, 
an  instrument  having  a  condensing  point  large  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  filling  should  be  applied  and  kept  in  position 
until  the  mass  has  become  cool. 

Fig.  341  represents  a  cup  for  heating  gutta-percha  fillings,  devised 
by  Dr.  Flagg.  It  is  made  of  brass,  silver-  or  nickel-plated,  to  be  filled 
with  water  and  warmed  over  a  spirit-lamp.  The  pellets  are  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  heated  cover,  from  which  they  are  taken  up  when 
introducing  them  into  the  cavity.  The  surface  of  the  filling  is  then 
cut  down  and  burnished,  after  which  a  little  chloroform  may  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  camel's- hair  brush  to  complete  the  finishing 
process. 

The  preparations  of  gutta-percha  now  used  for  filling  materials 
possess  different  grades  of  plasticity,  so  that  a  filling  may  be  com- 
menced with  one  that  softens  at  a  low  temperature,  and  finished  with 
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an otber  ■  which  requires   more  faest  to  rentier  it  plastic,  tmd  heoce 
becomes  harder.    For  cavities  situated  on  the  approximal  surfaces 


of  the  teeth  aud  extending  below  the  margin  of  the  gum,  gutta- 
percha  preparatioDB   appear  to  answer  a  good   purpose  in  resisting 
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the  dissolving  action  of  the  acid  from  the  inflamed  gum.  When  the 
gutta-percha  preparation  is  made  plastic  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
wails  of  a  cavity,  by  passing  it  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
care  is  required  that  it  should  be  evenly  heated  and  not  burnt.  By 
using  the  lower  grade  over  sensitive  portions  of  a  cavity  less  pain 
is  experienced  from  the  heat,  and  after  the  cavity  is  filled  with  the 
higher-grade  material  the  surplus  can  be  removed  with  thin  steel  or 
platinum  spatulas  heated  to  the  required  degree,  and  the  sur£&ce 
made  smooth  by  passing  over  it  a  burnisher.  Chloroform  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  gutta-percha  filling  will  give  a  smooth  finish,  but 
may  render  such  a  surface  less  durable  on  account  of  its  dissolving 
action. 

Fig.  342  represents  a  set  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Bronson's  gutta-percha  in- 
struments. 

Zinc  Preparations, — A  mixture  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  oxide  of 
zinc  has  been  much  used  under  the  various  names  of  oxychloride  of 


(p 


zinCf  08-artiJicial,  osteo-dentine,  osieo-plaslicy  mineral  paste,  etc.  Quack- 
ery has  seized  it  with  eagerness,  and  plastered  up  many  teeth  with 
a  mortar  even  more  conveniently  used  than  amalgam.  Although  in 
some  few  cases  it  may  resist  the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  month, 
it  will  not  answer  for  a  permanent  filling.  The  friction  of  mastica- 
tion soon  destroys  it,  and  in  approximal  cavities  it  frequently 
crumbles  away  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Still,  as  a  temporary 
filling,  it  may,  if  employed  with  caution  and  judgment,  be  found 
useful,  and  for  certain  cases  very  valuable.  It  has  been  used  with 
success  for  filling  the  pulp-cavities  of  the  teeth.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  exposed  nerves,  and  in  some  favorable  cases  successfully, 
but  its  use  for  such  a  purpose  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  escharotic 
action  of  the  zinc  chloride  will  almost  certainly  produce  death  of  the 
pulp.     In  the  combination  of  the  oxychloride  ingredients  the  oxide 
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of  zinc  is  usually  mixed  with  some  siliceous  substance,  to  increase 

the  bardDess,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  diluted  with  water.    When 

the  powder  and  liquid  are  combined  a  cement  results,  which  forms 

hydrated  oxychloride  of  zinc  by  the  taking  up  of  some  of  the  water 

as  a  base.     Some  prefer  mixing  the  oxychloride  in  the  form  of  a  thin 

paste,  and  after  adapting  it  carefully  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 

cavity,  or  over  a  sensitive  surface,  to  complete  the  operation  with  a 

paste   of  thicker  consistency.      A  warm  burnisher  will   hasten   the 

setting    of  the   oxychloride   and   apparently  increase   its   hardness. 

The  application  of  talc  (soapstone)  in  the  form  of  a  properly-shaped 

point,  which  may  be  heated,  or  in  the  form  of  powder,  appears  to 

improve  the  surface  of  such  a  filling  by  rendering  it  less  permeable 

to  moisture.     On  account  of  the  oxychloride  preparation  being  acted 

on  by  weak  acid  and  even  alkaline  solutions,  it  cannot  be  depended 

upon  for  a  permanent  filling  material,  and  will  frequently  dissolve 

away  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  especially  if  introduced  near  to  or 

beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum.     It  often  answers  a  good  purpose 

when  applied  to  sensitive  dentine,  but,  like  the  chloride  of  zinc,  one 

of  its    ingredients,   its  application   causes  considerable  pain   for  a 

short   time.      It  has   also  been   employed  for  bleaching  discolored 

dentine,  and  as  an    interposing  substance  between   a  thin   wall   of 

cavity   and   darker,   but    more    durable,  filling    material,  such   as 

amalgam. 

Of  late  years  various  preparations,  known  as  oscyphosphates  of  zinc, 
have  been  introduced,  composed  of  the  basic  oxide  of  zinc  and 
glacial  phosphoric  acid.  One  of  these  preparations  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  the  nitrate  of  zinc  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  oxyphos- 
phate  preparations  are  preferable  to  the  oxychlorides  on  account  of 
their  being  less  irritant  to  the  pulp  and  more  durable,  especially 
when  placed  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  They  have  also  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  oxychlorides  of  greater  hardness,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  of  the  zinc  preparations  are  liable  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  hence  are  not  so  reliable  for  temporary 
fillings  as  gutta-percha,  especially  the  form  known  as  Hill's  Stopping, 
particularly  where  such  fillings  extend  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum 
to  the  cementum. 

The  oxyphosphates  mix  less  readily  than  the '  oxychlorides,  and 
require  more  care  in  the  combination  of  the  powder  and  liquid.  If 
mixed  too  thin,  a  sticky,  unmanageable  mass  results,  and  if  too 
thick  the  mass  will  crumble  in  pieces ;  it  is  therefore  recommended 
to  so  prepare  it  that  it  may  be  rolled  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
without  adhering  to  them,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  crumbling  to  pieces. 
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On  acooant  of  the  oxyphoephate  setting   very  rapidly,  the  cavity 
should  be  ready  to  receive  it  before  it  is  mixed,  by  being  free  and 
protected    from    moisture   by  the  .application  of  the  rubber-dam. 
Like  the  oxychloride,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  of  a  filling  of 
this  material  should  be  protected  from  moisture  for  some  minutes 
after  its  introduction,  and  the  same  substances  may  be  used  to  coat 
over  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oxychloride.    Unlike  the  oxy- 
chloride, however,  a  warm  instrument  cannot  be  employed  to  hasten 
its  setting.    A  number  of  forms  of  these  cements  are  in  use  under 
the  names  of  those  originating  them.   One  form,  known  as  Poulson's, 
is  the    pyrophosphate  of  zinc,   the   pyrophosphoric  acid  being  in 
crystals,  which  require  to  be  melted  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  spoon 
held  over  a  spirit  lamp,  care  being  taken  that  ebullition  does  not 
occur.     When  reduced  by  heat  to  the  consistency  of  glycerine,  it  is 
dropped  upon  a  Warm  porcelain  slab,  and  is  ready  for  introduction 
into  the  cavity.    Exposure  of  this  preparation  to  the  air  causes  its 
deterioration,  hence  it  should  be  kept  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels. 
Some  of  these  plastic  zinc  preparations  appear  to  be  much  less  solu- 
ble in  some  mouths  than  in  others,  and  considerable  importance  is 
attached  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mixed  and  inserted  into  the 
cavity. 

In  using  any  of  these  preparations  the  cavity  is  prepared  as  usual ; 
then  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  (either  the  chloride  gf  zinc  or  the 
phosphoric  acid)  is  dropped  upon  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain,  and 
enough  of  the  powder  (oxide  of  zinc)  added  to  make  a  paste  so  thick 
that  the  surface  will  not  appear  watery.  The  cavity  is  then  perfectly 
dried  and  protected  from  saliva  and  the  material  quickly  introduced, 
after  which  it  is  kept  free  from  moisture  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes. 
When  sufficiently  hard,  the  surface  is  finished  by  scraping  and  pol- 
ishing. The  longer  the  surface  is  kept  dry,  the  harder  these  materials 
become.  Coating  the  surface  with  sandarach  varnish  (or  gutta-percha 
dissolved  in  chloroform,  or  melted  wax)  will  afford  protection  for  some 
time. 

In  all  cases  where  these  preparations  are  introduced  near  a  pulp 
or  as  a  capping  over  exposed  pulps,  the  cavity  should  always  be  pre- 
viously wiped  out  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  and  chloroform,  to 
prevent  the  escharotic  and  irritant  effect. 

Fig.  343  represents  platinum  points  for  oxychloride  and  oxyphos- 
phate  filling. 

Fig.  344  represents  the  agate  burnisher,  which  is  considered  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  burnisher  for  surface  finishing  of  oxychloride 
and  oxyphoephate  fillings. 
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Fig.  345  represeota  the  points  of  diKreot 
forms  of  Bpatulas  for  mixing  the  dnc  prepus- 
tioQB,  which  is  conveniently  done  on  a  porcelain 
palette,  such  as  is  used  by  artiste. 

Fig.  346  represents  a  common  form  ot 
mouth  mirror,  of  which  both  plain  and  magni- 
fying are  used  in  examining  the  teeth.  Dr. 
Maynard,  of  Washington,  has  recently  made 
an  improvement  in  mouth  mirrors,  by  substi- 
tuting pebbles  for  glass,  which  more  clearly 
reflect  the  objects  they  picture. 

Fig.  347  represents  reflectors  for  attachment 
to  rubber-dam  clamps,  so  that  while  providiDf 
a  strong  light,  both  hands  of  the  operator  are 
left  free  for  mauipulation.  They  are  useful  in 
operations  upon  posterior  cavities  in  molan. 
By  means  of  a  ball-joint  the  mirror  can  he  ad- 
justed to  concentrate  the  light  upon  the  cavity 
or  any  portion  of  the  mouth  required. 

Instruments  known  as  stomatoscopee  have 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
perfect  light  for  operations  on  the  distal  sur- 
faces of  molars  and  bicuspids,  and  are  fouod  to 
be  especially  useful  when  the  sky  is  cloudy 
and  for  night  work.  Such  instruments  as  the 
Grohnwald  and  Beseler  stomatoeeopes,  which 
are  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  throw 
light  to  any  part  of  the  mouth  necessary  in  611- 
ing  teeth  may  be  used.  Dr.  C.  F,  W,  Bodecker 
asserts  that  by  aid  of  a  stomatoscope  he  was  en- 
abled to  see  up  to  near  the  apex  of  the  pulp- 
canal  of  a  palatal  root  of  a  first  upper  molar,  the 
cavity  being  on  the  distal  and  grinding  lurface. 

The  electric  light  has  also  been  utilized  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  for  examinations  of 
the  throat,  and  even  of  the  stomach.  Mr,  E.  T, 
SUrr,  of  the  S.  S.  White  denUl  esUblisbment, 
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has    recently    succeeded    in    obtaining    highly    satisfactory  results 
in  this  direction.    His  instrument  consists  of  a  lamp  formed  of  a 
delicate  glass  bulb,  from  which  the  air  has  been  withdrawn  and  as 
nearly  a  perfect  vacuum  created  as  possible.      The  bulb  varies  in 
shape,  being  spheroidal,  flat,  and  compass-shaped,  and  also  cylindri- 
cal, with  a  conical  termination.    Through  the  thin  wall  of  the  lamp 
run  the  conducting  wires,  connected  by  a  carbon  arc,  on  which  the 
electricity  centres,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  place  of  light.    The 
glass  lamp  is  very  small,  the  cylindrical-shaped  being  scarcely  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  with  a  diameter  much  less  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  lead-pencil.    The  compass-shaped  lamp  is  about  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch,  while  the  spheroidal  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  good-sized 
pea.     The  lamp  is  attached  to  a  handle  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
long  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  through  which  run  the  wires  con- 
necting with  the  battery.    The  intensity  of  the  power  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  arc  of  light  can  be  regulated  by  moving  along  the 
handle  a  ring  which  connects  with  the  wires.     The  handle  has  several 
]oints,  and  its  position  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape 
of  the  cavity  it  is  to  illuminate.    Mirrors  can  also  be  fastened  to  the 
lamp,  and  light  reflected  to  places  where  the  lamp  cannot  be  intro- 
duced.    To  prevent  the  too  great  radiation  of  heat  and  the  diflusion 
of  light,  the  lamp  may  be  partially  covered  with  a  hard  rubber  or 
gutta-percha  case.    When  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient, 
every  portion  of  the  throat,  even  to  the  lowest  parts,  and  every  recess 
of  the  upper  places  can  be  plainly  seen.    Placed  behind  the  teeth, 
the  intense  light  renders  not  only  the  teeth,  but  even  the  gums  above, 
highly  transparent.    If  the  teeth  are  good  and  free  from  caries,  no 
lines  will  be  visible,  but  the  presence  of  a  filling  or  the  beginning  of 
caries  may  at  once  be  seen.    When  the  lamp  is  placed  within  the 
mouth,  and  the  lips  are  closed,  the  entire  front  structure  of  the  mouth 
is  brought  to  view.    No  unpleasant  sensations  are  experienced,  even 
in  cases  of  protracted  use. 

Fig.  348  represents  the  ''Electric  Mouth  Lamp,"  or  ''Stomato- 
scope." 

The  electric  mouth  lamp  will  be  [found  an  invaluable  assistant 
to  the  dentist  in  diagnosing  lesions  of  the  teeth  and  associate  parts, 
specially  in  those  obscure  cases  where,  although  there  are  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  serious  pathological  disturbance,  careful  ex- 
amination with  the  appliances  heretofore  in  vogue  fails  to  discover 
the  exact  location  of  the  trouble.  Sound  teeth  are  sometimes  need- 
lessly sacrificed  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  find  the  seat  of  neuralgic 
pains  for  which,  owing  to  the  insufiSciency  of  the  means  of  diag- 
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noeiSy  no  satisfitctorj  cause  can  be  established.  The  electric  mouth 
lamp  illamiriates  the  oral  cavity  so  brilliantly  that  any  departure  from 
normality,  whether  it  be  a  hidden  cavity  of  decay,  an  unsuspected 
dead  pulp,  or  even  the  slight  thickening  of  the  tissues  which  is  the 
precursor  of  decay,  is  unerringly  detected. 

This  apparatus  will  also  be  found  very  useful  in  the  operating  room 
in  other  directions.  In  the  preparation  of  inaccessible  cavities  it  is 
often  di£Scult  to  tell  when  the  excavation  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
but  the  electric  mouth  lamp  will  show  at  once  whether  all  the  disinte- 
grated tooth-substance  has  been  removed. 

In  use  the  lamp  is  placed  behind  the  object  to  be  illuminated — 
that  is,  so  that  the  object  is  interposed  between  the  lamp  and  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  Thus,  in  examining  the  teeth  the  lamp  is  placed 
within  the  arch,  so  that  its  light  falls  upon  the  lingual  or  palatal 
surfaces  of  the  teeth,  while  the  eye  of  the  operator  is  directed  to  the 
labial  or  buccal  surfaces.    So   lighted,  every  portion   of  the  teeth 
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and  gums  is  thrown  into  strong  relief;  the  sound  teeth  will  appear 
translucent  and  with  no  variations  in  texture,  but  a  dead  tooth  will 
be  at  once  detected  by  its  opaque  or  dark  appearance,  even  although 
to  ordinary  observation  its  color  would  indicate  vitality.  A  cavity 
of  decay,  or  any  foreign  substance  about  the  teeth  will  show  as 
plainly  as  a  spot  upon  a  window-pane.  A  healthy  root  will  not  be 
distinguishable  from  the  membrane  surrounding  it ;  but  caries  of  the 
pulp-canal  or  any  thickening  of  the  tissues  will  be  brought  out  by  the 
illumination. 

For  the  examination  of  posterior  cavities  in  teeth  a  mirror  is 
attached  to  the  guard  in  front  of  the  lamp  globe,  forming  a  perfect 
apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  impossible,  so  far,  to  make  the  lamps  of  exactly 
equal  power,  but  the  variation  is  not  great.  To  develop  their  fiill 
capacity  requires  about  3i  to  4i  volts— say  the  current  from  two  to 
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three  cells  of  a  Bunaen  battery.  The  cells  of  the  battery  supplied 
iritfa  the  electro -nugDetic  mallet  are  eicellent  for  the  purpose,  or  three 
or  four  cells  of  any  bichromate  battery  will  ansver. 
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The  circuit  should  be  broken  occasiooally  during  a  prolonged  a 
nation,  and  also  whenever  the  lamp  is  not  in  use,  to  prevent  iti  tx 
ing  so  hot  as  to  be  unbearable  in  the  mouth. 
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For  tbe  ezMDmation  of  posterior  CBvities  a  mirror,  aet  at  &n  angle 
of  45  d^roee,  is  attaebed  to  the  end  of  the  guard.  With  tbe  mirror 
attachment  the  electric  mouth  lamp  forms  a  perfect  laryngoscope. 

iNemtt/HEitTB  FOR  FoRuiHQ  THE  Cavity. — Fig.  349  represents  a  set 
of  instruments  called  "  Explorers,"  useful  for  examining  the  t«eth  to 
determine  the  presence  of  cartes.    For  the  removal  of  the  diseased 


part  of  the  tooth  and  the  formation  of  a  cavity  for  the  proper  re- 
ception and  retention  of  a  filling,  a  variety  of  instruments  are  re- 
quired, which  should  be  constructed  of  tbe  best  steel  and  so  tempered 
as  to  prevent  them  from  either  breaking  or  bending.  Their  points 
should  be  so  shaped  that  they  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  aoy  part 
of  a  tooth,  and  made  to  aet  readily  upon  the  portion  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remove. 

Fig.  862. 


The  instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  are  excavators  and 
chisels.  Fig.  350  represents  some  of  the  many  forms  of  excavators 
in  use,  and  Fig.  368,  page  528,  the  various  forms  of  chisel -excavators. 


They  may  be  formed  either  with  handle  and  point  in  one  piece  or 
fitted  to  separate  handles  made  of  wood,  ivory,  pearl,  or  cameo,  or  be 
made  to  fit  into   one  common  socket  handle.      The  introduction 
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of  cone-Bocket  handles   has   supplanted  all  other  styles  of  socket- 
handle  instruments.      These  handles  are   made   of  steel,  nicely  en- 
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graved  and  nickel -plated.     Fig.  351  represents  such  instruments. 

Fig.  352  represents  the  form  of  plyere  for  screwing  the  points  into 
the  cone-socket  handles. 

Fig.  363  represents  Dr.  W.  C  Head's  approximal  surface  excan- 


tors,  intended  chiefly  far  use  in  preparing  cavities  between  the  upper 
front  teeth,  working   from   underneath,  but  are  also  useful  on  bi- 
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cuspids  where  compoaad   cavitiea    are    to  be  formed   for  contour 
filliDga. 

The  flat  and  burr-headed  drills  represcDted  in  Fig.  364  are  very 
nseful  for  enlarging  the  orifice  of  a  cavity.  When  hand  inatruments 
of  this  class  are  used  the  preaaure  of  the  instrument  against  the 
oaod,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  is  often  productive  of  much 
irritation,  lo  prevent  which  a  socket-ring  or  shield,  like  those  repre- 
Bented  in  Fig.  355^  may  be  used  with  advantage.  It  consist*  of  a  ring 
adapted  Ar  the  for©  or  middle  finger,  with  a  small  aocket  attached  to 
the  inside. 

loe  use  0/  excarating  burrs,  by  means  of  the  dental  engine,  has 
almost  Bopplantod  tfae  separate-handle  drills.  Fig.  356  represents  a 
variety  of  forniB  of  excavaUng  burrs  and  drills  for  use  with  the  dental 
engine. 
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Fio.  856  (Gontinned). 


FiSSUBK,  POIVTBO. 


Oval. 


Flat,  Speax  Podvt. 


Square. 


Flat,  SQaABB  Poibt. 


Spadb. 


FORBES'8. 


BOUITD. 


FiVB-SIDEO. 


1        III 

"Flexible**  Bubbs  avd  Dbills. 


Figs.  357  and  358  represent  the  S.  S.  White  and  Johnston  styles 
of  dental  engines,  a  valuable  invention,  for  which  the  profeadon  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Morrison,  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  means  of  which  instni- 
ments,  such  as  burrs,  drills,  disks,  condensing  points,  burnishers, 
wood-points,  etc.,  are  effectively  employed. 

Fig.  359  represents  the  S.  S.  White  water-motor  dental  engine. 
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which  can  be  run  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  preaante,  aod 
will  make  over  3000  revolutions  per  minute.    The  cable  of  an  8.  S. 


N  DCHTAL  ExaiHi. 


White  engine  can  be  attached  to  a  Backua,  Tuerck,  or  other  wnCei- 
motor,  which  will  make  an  efficient  motive  power. 

Fig.  360  represents  the  Boawili  Dental  Engine  and  Hand  I^ece. 

Fig.  361  represents  Dr.  A.  M.  Holmes'  device  for  the  oonTeoieot 
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oiling  of  the  «Dgine  bits,  and  its  use  will  also  keep  the  hand-iuece  in 
good  condition. 


B<HiwiLL  Ductal  BasEn. 


Fig.  362  represents  a  revolving  stand  for  engine  bits,  disks,  eli^ 
Fig.  363  represents  a  rubber   bulb  chip  syringe,  for  blowing  the 
cuttings  and  dust  from  cavities  by  means  of  cold  air. 
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Fig.  364  refveaeDts  ui  elude  bulb  syringe  for  cleansing  caTities. 
The  bulb  u  first  compressed,  and  tlie  poiDt  is  then  inserted  under  water, 
when  it  fills  itaelfl 

A  three^ided  instrumait  brought  to  a  point  (Fig.  365J,  as  also  a 
cbisel-edged  (Fig.  366),  and   a  fournsided  one  with  a  cutting  edge 

Fio.  3fit.  Fia.  Se-2.  Fio.  363.      Fia.  S64. 


(Fig.  367),  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  cutting  away  portions 
of  eoamel  to  enlarge  the  orifice.  These  instruments  are  now  almost 
CDtirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  variously -shaped  burrs  and 
drills  to  be  used  with  the  dental  engine  (Fig.  356).  Enamel  chisels 
of  other  shapes,  and  gouges,  are  also  very  valuable  instruments  for 

Fm.  S65. 


the  preliminary  operation  of  opening  large  cavities  or  cutting  ofi 
sound  enamel  or  dentine  whenever  necessary  (Fig.  368). 

But  the  cavity  can  seldom  be  completed  with  either  of  the  instru- 
ments mentioned  above.  After  it  has  beso  opened  and  the  oriSce 
made  sufficiently  large,  it  should  be  finished  with  excavators  (Fig. 
350)  and  burrs  (Fig.  366)  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  in  fact, 
in  the  m^oritf  of  caaee  it  should  be  wholly  formed  with  instruments 
of  this  sort. 
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Excavators,  shaped  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  350,  have  be^ 
found  by  the  author  to  be  as  well  adapted  for  the  removal  of  caries 

as  any  which  he  has  ever  employed.      There 
^'      '  should   be  several  sizes  of  each  shape ;   also 

duplicates  of  each  instrument,  to  prevent  de- 
lay in  case  of  accident  while  operating.  As  the 
proper  formation  of  the  cavity  greatlj  depends 
on  having  suitable  instruments,  every  operator 
should  be  provided  with  a  large  supply  of  burr 
drills  and  excavators,  so  that  he  may  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  such  as  the  peculiarity  of  any  ease 
may  require.  He  should  also  have  the  mate- 
rial, and  know  how,  in  an  emergency,  to  point 
his  own  excavators.  For  this  purpose  he  will  need  a  lamp,  a  small 
anvil  and  hammer,  a  set  of  fine- cut  files,  such  as  are  used  by  watch- 
makers, and  an  assortment  of  steel  rods  of  various  sizes  and  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  specific  directions  for 
working  steel,  but  we  would  offer  two  cautions:  first,  small  points 
quickly  become  brittle  by  hammering  and  need  frequent  annealing; 
second,  steel  is  greatly  injur^  by  raising  it  to  a  full  red  or  white  heat. 
A  very  fine  temper  may  be  given,  after  shaping  the  point,  by  heating 
to  redness  and  suddenly  plunging  it  in  wax  or  tallow. 

As  excavators  must  be  kept  very  sharp,  an  oil-stone  should  be  con- 
stantly at  hand.  The  Arkansas,  Hindostan,  or  Superior  stones  are 
superior  for  this  purpose  to  all  other  varieties,  on  account  of  their 
hardness,  fineness,  and  sharpness  of  grit. 

Manner  of  Farming  the  Cavity. — The  preparation  of  the  cavity  in  a 
tooth  for  the  reception  of  a  filling  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
operation,  and,  though  usually  the  easiest,  is  sometimes  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  The  removal  of  the  diseased  part  is  sometimes  all 
that  is  necessary  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  gold,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  cavity  must  be  so  shaped  as,  when  properly 
filled,  to  retain  the  filling  in  place. 

Where  the  orifice  to  a  cavity  is  small  and  contracted  it  should  be 
enlarged,  by  means  of  a  burr  drill,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  use  of 
excavators  to  remove  the  softened  dentine.  Small  cavities  may  not 
only  be  enlarged,  but  cleaned  and  formed,  by  the  drills. 

Some  prefer  excavators  in  the  form  of  scoops,  for  the  removal  of  the 
softened  dentine,  which  should  be  completely  removed,  and  a  dense, 
normal  surface  reached,  due  regard  being  had  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
pulp  of  the  tooth.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
teeth  will  enable  the  operator  to  avoid  penetrating  to  dangerous  points 
when  excavating  cavities.    Burrs  operated  by  the  dental  engine  can 
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be  applied  at  almost  any  angle,  and  prove  very  serviceable  in  prepar- 
ing cavities  for  fillings. 

The  part  of  the  tooth  surrounding  the  orifice  should  present  no 
rough  or  brittle  edges.  The  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  should 
be  as  near  that  of  the  orifice  as  is  possible,  even  a  little  larger,  rather 
than  any  smaller.  But  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  one  and 
the  other  should  never  be  very  great ;  for  if  the  interior  of  the  cavity 
is  much  larger  than  the  orifice,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  filling 
^sufficiently  firm  and  solid  to  render  it  absolutely  impermeable  to  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orifice  is  larger  than 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  stabil- 
ity for  the  filling,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  ultimately  loosening  and 
coming  out.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the  decay  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  the  cavity  so 
large  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  orifice ;  when  this  is  the  case,  several  pits 
or  circular  grooves  should  be  cut  in  the  inner  walls,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  as  much  security  for  the  filling  as  possible;  being  careful 
to  make  these  in  the  dentine  rather  than  in  the  enamel,  which  is  so 
much  more  brittle.  By  proper  attention  to  this  precaution,  a  filling 
may  be  so  inserted  in  this  difficult  class  of  cases  as  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  out. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  easier  to  form  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  sur- 
face of  a  molar  or  bicuspid  than  in  any  other  position ;  though  it 
sometimes  happens  that  even  here  it  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and 
especially  when  the  decay,  commencing  in  the  centre,  follows  the 
several  depressions  which  run  out  from  it.  In  such  cases  the  edges 
bordering  on  and  covering  the  afi*ected  parts,  which  are  often  thick 
and  very  hard,  should  be  cut  away,  together  with  the  subjacent 
decayed  dentine ;  the  radiating  depressions  should  open  fully  into  the 
central  cavity,  and  be  made  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  of 
being  filled  to  their  extremities  in  the  most  perfect  and  substantial 
manner.  The  surface  of  a  filling  occupying  a  cavity  of  this  kind 
presents  a  sort  of  stellated  appearance.  When  two  or  more  decayed 
places  are  separated  only  by  very  thin  walls  of  tooth-substance, 
these  should    be  cut   away,  and  a  cavity  formed    large   enough   to 


*  Place  a  lump  of  cotton  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  formed  by  bringing  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  against  the  palm.  Then  press  with  an  instrament  apon  the  centre 
of  the  cotton,  and  it  will  leave  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  This  simple  illustration, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Edward  Maynard,  will  explain  the  cause  of  failure,  in  certain 
cases  which  have  come  under  his  notice^  from  the  hands  of  operators  of  deservedly 
high  reputation.  The  cavity,  smallest  at  the  orifice,  had  been  well  filled  ;  but  the 
final  compression  upon  the  centre  had  drawn  the  gold  from  the  sides,  thus  per- 
mitting the  access  of  fluids,  and  ultimately  decaying  the  tooth  around  the  filling. 
34 
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include  all  the  diseased  points ;  as  one  large  filling  will  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  tooth  more  effectually  than  by  filling  each  cavitj 
separately. 

Sharp  angles  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  outline  of 
the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  filling 
them  compactly.  The  orifice  must  also  have  a  firm,  decided  margio, 
with  no  thin  projecting  edges  of  enamel  on  the  one  hand  ;  with  no 
countersunk  depressions  on  the  other.  In  the  first  case  the  thin 
enamel  is  apt  to  break  off*  either  during  the  operation  or  subsequentlj; 
in  the  second  case  the  thin  scale  on  the  edge  of  such  fillings  breaks 
away  in  the  course  of  time ;  in  both  cases  the  filling  fails  perfectly  to 
answer  its  purpose  in  the  preservation  of  the  tooth. 

The  enamel  edges  of  every  cavity,  in  preparing  it  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  filling,  should  be  smoothed  by  means  of  enamel  chisels 
or  the  margin  chisels,  or  the  stone  wheels  and  points,  so  that  it  may 
be  somewhat  countersunk.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prop- 
erly prepare  the  enamel  edges,  as  the  perfection  of  the  filling  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  gold  to  such  edges  or 
margins. 

It  is  preferable,  in  many  cases  of  front  approximal  fillings,  to  cut 
away  the  inner  angles  of  the  tooth,  thus  avoiding  the  injury  to  the 
external  appearance  of  the  tooth  caused  by  the  file,  etc.  Upon  com- 
pletipn  of  the  operation,  the  surface  thus  cut  is  perfectly  polished,  as 
every  filled  or  cut  surface  upon  the  teeth  should  be,  and  so  shaped  as 
to  be  kept  readily  cleansed  with  the  brush  or  with  floss  silk.  It  is  also 
very  important  that  all  the  edges  of  cavities  should  be  smooth  and 
polished  before  and  afler  the  introduction  of  the  filling. 

All  d^yris  accumulating  during  the  cutting  away  of  softened  den- 
tine and  the  formation  of  the  cavity  should  be  removed,  either  by 
the  syringe  with  tepid  water,  or  blasts  of  air,  the  latter  being  pref- 
erable where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  cavity  dry  during  the  entire 
excavation. 

In  forming  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  cohesive  gold  foil,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  to  retain  securely 
the  first  gold  introduced,  and  to  accomplish  this  one  or  more  small 
cavities,  called  retaining  points,  are  made  within  the  larger  cavity. 
These  retaining  points  in  many  cases  afford  anchorage  for  the  entire 
masq  of  gold  composing  the  filling,  and  in  every  case  where  these 
forms  of  gold  are  used,  they  are  the  support  in  the  building  up  from 
the  bottom  to  the  orifice  of  the  cavity. 

These  retaining  points  are  formed  in  the  dentine  by  means  of  a 
small,  square,  chisel-edged  spear,  or  spear-shaped  drills,  and  can 
very  often  be  made  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  depth ;  a  less 
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depth,  however,  will  answer  in  many  cases.    One  of  these  retaining 
points  in  connection  with  one  or  two  under-cuttings  on  the  opposite 
Pio.  869.  FiQ.  870. 
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nail  will  be  sufficient  in  some  cavities,  while  in  others  two  or  three 
are  required.    The  gold  should  be  introduced  into  these  retaining 
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points  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form,  when  they  are  filled,  solid  masses 
of  metal,  which  would  require  considerable  force  to  dislodge  them. 
Upon  these  solid  masses  the  gold  filling  the  cavity  is  built. 

Fig.  369  represents  a  set  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot's  Margin  Chisels  and 
Pluggers,  for  cutting,  rounding,  and  smoothing  the  edges  of  cavities, 
leaving  them  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  gold,  which  should  be 
adapted  accurately  to  the  margins. 

Protecting  Cavities  from  Moisture. — The  first  step  in  this  operatfon 
is  to  wipe  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  parts  about  the  tooth 
to  be  filled  perfectly  dry,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the  duct  of  the 
nearest  salivary  gland,  from  which  saliva  may  flow  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  filling  the  cavity.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  rubber-dam  the  following  method  was  pursued,  to 
protect  cavities  from  moisture :  Over  the  mouth  of  the  duct  a  roll  of 
bibulous  paper  was  placed,  upon  which  rested  one  part  of  a  napkin, 
which  was  so  arranged  about  the  tooth  as  to  prevent  the  mucous  secre- 
tions from  reaching  the  cavity.  The  napkin  was  held  in  place  by  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
napkin  could  be  used  to  prevent  the  breath  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  material  used  for  filling,  as  well  as  the  cavity.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  the  cavity  was  dried,  as  hereafter  described,  and 
was  then  ready  for .  the  filling.  Much  more  difiSculty  was  met  with 
in  protecting  cavities  in  the  inferior  teeth  from  moisture  than  in 
the  case  of  the  superior,  and  various  applicances  were  devised  to 
overcome  it. 

The  common  saliva  pump  (Fig.  370)  is  used  to  remove  the  saliva  as 
it  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  with  an  elastic  bulb. 

Fig.  371  represents  a  very  superior  saliva  pump.  A,  bottle  or 
reservoir.  C,  clamp,  furnished  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends  with  eight 
steel  pins,  E,  F,  to  secure  it  to  the  upholstery  of  a  chair,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  detached  by  accidental  force.  When  used,  the  hard-rubber 
mouth-tube,  /,  is  held  in  the  mouth  by  one  hand  of  the  patient,  and 
the  bulb,  Kf  in  the  other.  Whenever  saliva  accumulates,  the  patient 
presses  the  bulb,  and  the  saliva  flows  into  the  reservoir.  The  reser- 
voir is  emptied  by  unscrewing  the  cap,  B,  A  very  ingenious  im- 
provement on  this  instrument  has  been  recently  made  for  attachment 
to  the  "  fountain  spittoon,"  the  current  of  the  water  causing  a  constant 
automatic  suction,  by  which  the  instrument  is  operated  and  the  mouth 
kept  free  from  saliva. 

Fig.  372  represents  the  Adjustable   Fountain  Spittoon   with  the 
Saliva  Pump  attachment. 
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The  Rubber  Dam, — For  one  of  the  most  simple,  yet  effective,  appli- 
ances for  controlling  the  flow  of  saliva  and  protecting  cavities  from 
moisture  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  S.  C.  Barnum.  It  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a  thin  sheet  of  India-rubber,  of  good  quality  that 
it  may  possess  sufficient  strength  and  not  tear  easily,  and  of  a  thiok- 
ness  double  that  of  letter  paper. 

Some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  which  is  from  four  to 
eight  inches  square,  one,  two,  or  more  holes  are  made,  through  which 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  passed  when  it  is  applied  to  the  mouth. 

The  holes  made  in  the  rubber  should  be  about  one-tenth  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  necks  of  the  teeth  they  are  to  embrace. 

Fig.  373  represents  the  Rubber  Dam  in  position  supported  by 
means  of  a  "  dam-holder  "  devised  by  Dr.  Cogswell. 

Fig.  874. 


It  is  better  in  all  cases  to  make  several  of  these  holes  in  the  sheet, 
in  order  to  include  within  the  coffer-dam  formed  when  the  sheet  is 
in  position  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  adjoining  the  one  in  which  the 
cavity  to  be  filled  is  situated.  When  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  approxi- 
mate closely  the  holes  should  be  made  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
apart ;  if  some  space  exists  between  the  crowns  the  holes  may  be 
made  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  These  holes  may  be 
formed   in  the  rubber  by  means  of  a  small  chisel-edged  puach,  by 
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bummg  with  a  heated  inetrumeDt,  or  by  the  appliances  represented 
m  Figs.  374,  375,  376,  and  377. 

The  rubber,  thus  prepared,  ie  carried  between  the  teeth  by  either 
a  thin,  flat  burnisher,  or,  which  is  better,  by  waxed  floes  silk,  and  the 


margins  of  the  holes  pressed  gently  uuder  the  free  edges  of  the  gums, 
in  the  direction  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

These  margins  should  be  secured  tu  the  necks  of  the  teeth  br 
means  of  waxed  floss  silk  tied  around  them,  or  by  the  use  of  suitable 
clamps,  such  as  are  now  manufactured  for  that  purpose. 

Fir.  378. 


Fig.  378  represents  an  "  Applier "  for  the  use  of  waxed  floes  silt 
in  adjusting  the  Rubber  Dam. 

Fig.  379  represents  some  of  the  many  forms  of  Rubber-Dam  Clsmps 
used  for  securing  the  rubber  dam  to  the  necks  of  teeth. 

Forms  of  these  clamps  are  made  with  tongue -guards,  such  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  380. 
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Fig.  381  repreeenta  the  Rubber-Dam  Clamp  Forceps,  by  meaos  of 
which  the  clamp,  in  couDeotion  with  the  rubber  dam,  is  placed  in 
position  on  the  tooth. 

Fio.  379. 

Q^%  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
QOQQ 


Fig.  38'2  represents  Dr.  E.  Parmly  Brown's  Universal  Rubber-Dam 
Screw-Clamp,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  tooth  in  the  mouth, 
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duping  aeveral  teeth  at  the  same  time,  and  ib  applicable  to  loose  or 
tender  and  not  fuU^  erupted  teeth. 
Several  other  simple  appliaDces  are  ia  use  to  protect  cariljee  from 
Fid.  881. 
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moisture,  Buch  aa  woodea  wedges  forced  between  the  Decks  of  the 
teeth,  and  waxed  cord  surrouoding  the  tooth  in  which  the  cavity  is 
situated,  and  paasing  to  od  adjoining  tooth ;  also  a  band  of  rubber  cut 
from  tubing,  which  is  placed  high  up  on  the  neck  of  the  tootb  and 
then  carried  around  an  adjoining  one.  Two  of  these  bands,  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  answer  better  than  a  single  one,  and  in  many  cases 
efTectually  protect  the  cavity  from  moisture. 

Fho.  882. 


Drying  Gavitiet. — After  every  particle  of  decomposed  dentine  has 
been  removed,  the  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  the 
fiUiDg  is  introduced.  This  may  be  done  by  first  injecting  tepid  water  . 
into  it  with  a  properly  constructed  syringe,  and  afterward  wiping  it 
dry  with  a  small  lock  of  absorbent  cotton  fixed  upon  the  point  of  a 
probe  or  excavator ;  or  the  cavity  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  wiped 
with  a  little  raw  cotton  moistened  with  water  aud  afterward  with 
absorbent  cotton.  The  application  of  the  cotton  should  be  followed 
by  that  of  Japanese  bibulous  paper,  which  has  a  very  loose,  absorb- 
ent texture,  and  may  be  folded,  for  convenience,  in  the  form  of  a 
rope,  from  which  the  moistened  end  can  be  torn  after  each  insertion. 
Tissuf  or  bibulous  paper  absorbs  moisture  more  perfectly  than  cot- 
ton.    The  absorbing  qualities  of  cotton,  however,  may  be  increased 
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by  boiling  it  for  fifteen  or  tweoty  minutes  in  a  tolerably  strong  alkBliae 
solution  ;  ttiis  done,  it  aliould  be  thorougbly  dried  before  using ;  or  by 
saturating  it  with  sulphuric  ether  to  remove  the  natural  oil.  Several 
materials  have  been  of  late  years  used  in  drying  cavitjee,  such  u 
prepared  flax,  fine  and  white,  with  a  long,  absorbent  fibre,  prepared 
spunk,  absorbent  cotton.  Fig.  383  represents  a  Hot-air  Syringe  fur 
drying  cavities.  To  fill  this  syringe  with  heated  air,  the  turret  of  the 
air-chamber  is  held  in  the  flame  of  a  apirit-lamp ;  the  turret,  being 
provided  with  a  metallic  valve,  recedes  as  the  bulb,  after  being  com- 
pressed, fills  with  air  and  allows   the   flame   to   be   drawn  into  the 

Fin.  883. 


chamber ;  the  air-chamber  is  divided  by  partitions  of  wire  gauie, 
which  act  as  retainers  of  heat.  It  is  desirable  that  the  cavity  should 
be  perfectly  dry  before  the  filling  is  introduced. 

INSTRUUENTS   FOR   INTRODUCING   AKD  CONSOLIDATING   GOLD. 

For  introducing  and  consolidating  non-coheaive  gold  foil,  s 
number  of  instruments  are  required,  which  should  be  sufficiently 
sln)ng  to  resist  auy  amount  of  pressure  the  dentist  can  safely  esert 
in  the  operation.  Hand  instruments  should  have  round  or  octagonal 
handles,  large  enough  to  prevent  the  liability  of  being  broken  and 
to  enable  him  to  grasp  them  firmly.  Their  points  should  vary  in 
size,  though  none  should  be  very  large.  Several  should  he  straight, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  require  to  be  curved — some  very  slightly, 
others  forming  with  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  an  angle  of  90'. 
Fig.  384  represents  a  set  of  small-pointed  band  pluggera.  For  other 
forms  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  "  Filling  Individual 
Cavities," 

Plugging  instruments,  as  received  from  the  instrument  makers, 
have  usually  a  temper  which  will  not  permit  them  to  he  bent.  It 
will  add,  we  think,  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  instrument  if  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Maynard  were  more  generally  adopted.  He  giv« 
to  the  extreme  point  a  bard  temper  (straw  color)  to  prevent  it  firom 
wearing ;  for  a  little  distance,  say  one  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
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a  spring  temper  is  given  (purple  or  blue  color)  to  insure  strength 
when  the  shape  is  delicate;  the  rest  of  the  instrument  is  lefl  soft, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  bent  (with  pliers)  in  the  direction  best  suited 
for  that  particular  point  in  any  given  operation. 

Most  of  them  should  have  a  slim  wedge  shape;  some,  however, 
both  of  the  straight  and  curved  instruments,  should  have  blunt  ser- 
rated points,  and  a  few  should  have  highly  polished  oval  points,  for 
tinishing  the  surface  of  fillings.     Formerly,  most  dentists  employed, 
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fur  introducing  and  consolidating  the  gold,  simple  blunt-pointed 
pluggers ;  but  it  is  impossible  with  such  instruments  to  make  a  fill- 
ing as  firm  and  solid  as  it  should  be  for  the  perfect  preservation  of 
a  tooth,  especially  if  the  cavity  is  large.  From  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  more  gold  can  be  introduced  into  a  tolerably  large  cavity 
with  a  wedge-pointed  than  with  a  blunt  pointed  instrument. 

Fig.  385  represents  an   excellent  set  of  points  designed  by   Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Harris  for  use  in  solid  or  socket  handles,  and  also 
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with  the  automatic  or  hand  mallet,  and  although  intended  for  co- 
hesive gold,  can  alao  be  used  for  the  non-cohesive. 

This  general  description  will  serve  to  convey  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  kind  of  iostruments  required  for  the  operation. 

FiQ.  886. 


Instruments  having  serrated  points  are  required  for  filling  teeth 
wilh  crystal  or  sponge  gold  and  with  cohesive  gold  foil. 


Fig.  386  represents  some  knurled  handles  for  cone  socket  plugger 
points. 

Fig.  387  represents  Dr.  R,  W.  Varney's  set  of  Pluggere  for  the 
cohesive  form  of  gold  full. 
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Fig.  388  represents  T>r,  Marshall  H,  Webb's  set  of  pluggers,  also 
for  the  cohesive  form  of  gold  foil. 

Fig.  389  represents  Dr.  Chapelle's  malleting  shaft  pluggers,  for 
the  use  of  cohesive  gold,  especially  No.  30  rolled  cohesive  gold,  cut 
in  strips  -^^^  ^,  -^^  inch  wide  and  one  inch  long. 

Fig.  390  represents  a  combined  foil  carrier  and  plugger,  for  taking 
up  pieces  of  gold  and  placing  them  in  the  cavity  and  partially 
condensing  them. 


^ 


MANNER   OF   PREPARING,  INTRODUCING,  AND  CONSOLIDATING  GOLD, 
AND   FINISHING   THE  SURFACE   OF   THE    FILLING. 

Nan- Coheaive  Oold  Foil, — The  operator,  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  instruments,  should  cut  this  form  of  gold  with  a  pair  of 
foil-scissors  into  strips  containing  from  one-fourth  of  a  sheet  to  one 
whole  sheet.  Each  of  these  should  be  loosely  rolled  or  folded  to- 
gether lengthwise,  by  the  aid  of  a  foil-holder  or  spatula  (Fig.  391), 
on  a  piece  of  soft  spunk,  covered  with  chamois  skin  or  white  kid — 
the  foil-scissors  and  spatula  have  recently  been  combined  into  one 
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iDBtrument — and   after  the  cavity  has  been   properly  cleansed  and 
dried,  the  end   of   one  fold  should   be  introduced   and  carried  to 
the   bottom  of  the  cavity,  with  a  straight  or  curved  wedge-pointed 
instrument;  the  roil  on  the  outside  should  then  be  folded  on  the 
part  first  inserted.     The  folding  should  be  commenced  on  one  side 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  inner  end  of  each  fold  taken  to  the  bottom, 
the  outer  extending  nearly  a  twelfth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  the 
oatside  of  the  orifice ;   thus,  fold  after  fold  is  introduced,  until  no 
more  can,  in  this  manner,  be  forced  into  the  cavity.     Having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  in  the  operation,  the  instrument  should  be  forced 
through    the   centre  of  the   filling    and   the   gold    firmly  pressed 
against  the  walls   of  the  cavity.    The   opening   thus  made  should 
be  filled  in   the  manner  as  first  described,  and  this  time  it  should 
be    packed    in    as    tightly   as    possible.     This    done,   the  operator 
should    endeavor   to    force   a   small,  wedge-pointed   instrument    in 
the  centre  of  the  filling,  until  he  has  tried  every  part  of  the  plug, 
filling,  as  he  proceeds,  every  opening  which  he  makes,  and  exert- 
ing, in   the   packing   of  the   gold,  all   the  pressure  which   he  can 
apply    without    endangering    the    tooth.     If   one    roll    or    fold    of 
gold  is  not  enough,  he  should  take  another  and  another,  until  the 
cavity  is  thoroughly  filled.     When  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  frail 
it  is   the  practice  of  some  operators  to  introduce  the   gold  rather 
loosely,  and  to  depend  upon  surface  condensing  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary solidity.     But  it  is  better  to  well  condense  every  fold  imme- 
diately after  it  is  carried  to  its  proper  place  in   the  cavity;  such 
condensing  will   often    render  the  use  of  the  wedge-shaped  instru- 
ment unnecessary. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  introducing  the  gold  in  this 
manner  is  obvious.  By  extending  the  folds  from  the  orifice  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  the  liability  of  the  gold  to  crumble  and  come 
out  is  effectually  prevented,  and  by  introducing  it  with  a  wedge- 
pointed  instrument  it  may  be  carried  into  all  the  depressions  of 
the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  rendered  altogether  more  solid  than  it 
could  otherwise  be  made.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  gold  may  be 
increased  by  slightly  warming  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  after  it 
has  been  made  into  rolls  or  folds. 

After  the  cavity  has  been  completely  filled,  every  portion  of  the 
projecting  part  of  the  gold  must  be  thoroughly  consolidated,  before 
it  is  allowed  to  become  wet,  with  a  small,  blunt-pointed  instrument, 
straight  or  curved,  as  may  be  most  convenient ;  or,  if  the  filling  is 
in  the  approximal  side  of  a  tooth,  it  may  be  compressed  with  the 
angle  of  the  point  of  the  plugger,  making  the  adjoining  organ,  to  a 
85 
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slight  exfcent,  a  kind  of  fulcrum  for  the  iDStrument.     After  the  filliag 
has  been  thus  consolidated  as  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  yield  in 
the  least  to  the    pressure  of  the  instrument,  the  protruding  parts 
may  be   scraped  or  filed   off,  down   to   the  tooth,  so  as  to  form  a 
smooth,  uniform,  gently  swelling,  or  perfectly  flat  surface.     Fig.  413 
(p.  562)  represents  a  number  of  finishing  files.    If  in  this  part  of 
the  operation  any  portion  of  the  gold    should  crumble   or  be  dis- 
lodged, which  it  will  not  do  if  it  has  been  properly  introduced  and 
consolidated,  the  injury  may  be  repaired  by  making,  in  the  part  of 
the  plug  where  it  has  occurred,  an  opening,  and  filling  it,  or  by  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  filling  and  the  introduction  of  another. 
If  any  portions  of  gold  have  been  forced  over  the  edge  of  the  orifice 
of  the  cavity  they  should  be  carefully  removed,  either  with  a  file  or 
sharp-pointed  cutting  instrument  suited  to  the  purpose.     This  pre- 
caution should  never  be  neglected,  especially  when  the  filling  is  in  the 
approximal  surface  of  a  tooth,  where  a  portion  of  the  gold  is  very 
liable  to  be  forced  up  or  down  upon  the  neck  and  under  the  gum.    If 
the  filling  is  located  on  a  masticating  surface,  a  flat  and  level  gold 
surface  will  answer  the  best  purpose  in  preserving  the  tooth-struct- 
ure; if  upon  an  approximal  surface,  the  filling  should  be  contour,  as 
a  general  rule.    Soft  or  non-cohesive  gold  foil,  in  the  form  of  the 
ribbon  or  loosely-rolled  cylinders,  is  frequently  used  in  connection 
with  cohesive  gold  foil    as  a  base  upon  which  to  build  the  latter 
form  of  gold.    This  combination  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case 
of  cavities  upon  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  which  ex- 
tend to  the  gum.    The  soft  or  non -cohesive  gold  in  such  cases  h 
employed  to  cover  over  the  cervical  walls,  being  first  introduced  into 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  cavity,  until  this  wall  is  completely  covered, 
when  mallet  force   is  employed  to    condense  the  mass  which  has 
been  introduced,  with  a   fine   foot-plugger.      On   this  base  of  uoo- 
cohesive  gold,  pieces  or  pellets  or  the  ribbon  of  cohesive  gold  are 
condensed,  and   the  filling  completed  with  the  latter  form  of  gold. 
The  non-cohesive   gold,   owing    to    its   quality    of  adaptability,  is 
capable  of  being  closely  packed  against  the  most  vulnerable  walls  of 
cavities,  where  it  answers  a  better  purpose  in  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth  than  the  cohesive  forms  would  do  in  the  same  location. 

Cylinder  Filling. — The  method  of  filling  cavities  with  non-cohe- 
sive gold  foil  in  the  form  of  cylinders  is  a  favorite  one  with  many 
operators,  and  is  in  some  cases,  especially  grinding  surface  cavities 
with  firm  walls,  preferable  to  that  of  the  fold  or  rope.  A  com- 
mon method  of  preparing  these  cylinders  is  to  fold  lengthwise,  in 
the  form  of  a  ribbon,  either  the  third,  half,  or  whole  of  a  leaf  of 
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No.  4  or  6  gold  foil ;  the  width  of  the  ribbon  determines  the  length 
of  the  cylinders.  One  end  of  this  ribbon  is  then  held  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  wound  upon  a  three- 
or  four-sided  broach  until  the  cylinder  thus  formed  is  of  the  size 
desired,  when  the  remaining  portion  of  ribbon  is  torn  off. 

The  cylinders  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  cavity  is  deep, 
in  order  to  allow  for  surface  condensing.  The  density  of  the  cylin- 
ders depends  upon  the  tightness  with  which  the  ribbon  is  wound 
upon  the  broach;  by  winding  it  loosely  upon  the  broach  soft 
cylinders  are  formed,  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  while  the  hard  cylinders  made  by  tighter  winding  are  intro- 
duced inside  of  the  soft  and  form  the  centre  of  the  filling.  Dif- 
ferent forms  as  well  as  sizes  of  cylinders  are  necessary  in  every  case, 
cone-shaped  as  well  as  the  true  cylindrical.  The  cone-shaped  cyl- 
inders are  useful  where  there  is  an  under-cutting,  and  also  for 
completing  the  introduction  of  the  gold. 

These  cone-shaped  cylinders  are  formed  by  winding  the  ribbon 
back  from  the  point  of  the  broach,  which  should  taper  slightly,  in 
order  that  the  cylinder  when  completed  may  be  easily  detached. 


Loosely  rolled  cylinders,  prepared  ready  for  use,  can  be  obtained 
of  manufacturers  (Fig.  392). 

These  loose  cylinders  are  useful,  applied  to  the  cervical  walls  of 
approximal  cavities,  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build  cohesive  gold 
foil. 

Also  the  blocks  or  mats  represented  iu  Fig.  393. 

For  placing  the  cylinders  in  their  proper  places  in  the  cavity 
the  introducing  pliers  are  necessary,    which    have    smooth    points 
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bent  at  such  an  angle  as  will  permit  of  their  being  used  when  closed, 
as  a  condensing  point.    See  Fig.  390. 

The  cavity  being  prepared  for  the  gold  and  properly  protected 
from  moisture,  one  of  the  soft  cylinders  is  carried  into  it  with  the 
pliers  and  placed  in  such  a  position  that  one  end  rests  on  the 
bottom  and  the  other  protrudes  from  the  orifice.     Pressure  in  the 
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direction  of  the  wall  against  which  the  cylinder  rests  is  then  made 
with  the  closed  points  of  the  pliers,  and  afterward  with  a  cod- 
densing  instrument  having  either  a  smooth,  wedge-shaped  point, 
or,  with  what  is  better,  a  serrated  point.  When  the  first  cylinder 
introduced  has  been  well  condensed  against  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  others  are  introduced  and  condensed  in  succession,  antil 
these  walls  are  covered  by  the  soft  cylinders.  The  hard  cyHnders 
are  then  disposed  round  the  cavity  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
soft  ones,  until  it  diminishes  so  much  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  form  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  already  introduced, 
by  means  of  a  smooth,  wedge-shaped  instrument,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  394.  The  cavity  formed  by  this  instrument  is  then, 
filled  with  a  small,  dense  cylinder,  and  successive  openings  are 
thus  made  and  Blled  until  no  more  gold  can   be  introduced,  when 

Fig.  894. 


the  protruding  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  condensed  by  pressure 
applied  in  the  direction  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  sur- 
face of  the  filling  is  then  finished  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
hereafter.  To  obtain  an  extremely  dense  surface,  crystal  or  sponge 
gold  may  be  added  to  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  filling,  before  such 
a  surface  is  condensed,  by  introducing  it  into  the  interstices  between 
the  cylinders  projecting  above  the  margin  of  the  cavity  and  then 
applying  mallet  force. 

When  the  cavity  is  of  considerable  depth  and  small  in  diameter, 
or  the  bottom  is  uneven,  pellets  of  gold  may  be  introduced  and 
condensed  upon  the  bottom  until  the  cavity  is  about  one-third  filled. 
By  this  method  the  gold  is  better  adapted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  than  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  upon  an  uneven 
surface.  The  surface-condensing  of  cylinder  fillings  should  be 
made  with  small-pointed  condensing  instruments,  and  any  opening 
it  is  possible  to  make  with  them  be  filled  with  small,  dense  cyl- 
inders. 

The  Herbgt  Method, — Dr.  Herbst,  of  Germany,  has  recently  intro- 
duced a  method  of  manipulating  a  quality  of  soft  or  non-cohesive 
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gold,   ID    the  form  of  cjHnders,   made  by  Wollrab,  of  Bremen,  to 
which  the  name  "  rotation  gold  filling  *'  has  been  given. 

Fig.  395  represents  the  instruments  used  in   the  Herbst  method, 

which    are  smooth,  but  not  polished,  and   some  of  the  points  are 

quite    fine.      As  these    instruments,   when   made  of  steel,  become 

coated    with    gold    by   its  adhesion,   they   can   be  cleansed   during 

their  use  by  rubbing  their  points  on  a  piece  of  block-tin  or  upon 

fine  crocus-cloth  ;  it  has  also  been  suggested  to  plate  the  points  with 

gold.      This  German  gold  appears  to  become  cohesive  by  rubbing 

it  with  the  instruments,  which  have  points  like  burnishers  and  are 

rotated    in    the  introduction  and    consolidation   of  the  gold.     By 

slightly    annealing    the    cylinders  they  can    be    united,    and    even 

hammered,  without  crumbling  in   pieces.    The  cavities  into  which 

this  form  of  gold  is  introduced  are  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 

with  their  edges  smooth  and  slightly   rounded  off;  deep  retaining 

points  are  unnecessary  and  but  few  pits  are  required.     For  filling  an 
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ordinary  cavity  in  a  grinding  surface,  the  quantity  of  gold  first 
introduced  should  be  large  enough  to  be  retained  when  condensed, 
without  support  from  an  instrument,  which  is  accomplished  by 
packing  the  cavity  loosely,  but  quite  full  of  the  cylinders,  when  the 
instmrnents  numbered  2,  3,  or  4  (Fig.  395),  by  a  slow  rotation,  bur- 
nish the  gold  against  the  walls.  A  second  layer  of  gold  is  made  to 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  first  gold  introduced,  by  the  use  of  the 
form  of  instrument  represented  by  numbers  5,  6,  7,  or  8,  by  rota- 
ting it  quickly  until  the  polished  surface  of  the  first  gold  intro- 
duced has  been  destroyed,  when  the  second  layer  of  gold  will  adhere 
to  it.  The  filling  of  the  cavity  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  all 
of  the  gold  necessary  is  introduced  and  consolidated. 

For  filling  two  superior  incisor  cavities  in  opposite  approximal 
surfaces,  after  being  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  they  are  treated 
as  one  cavity  by  introducing  the  gold  into  both  at  the  same  time 
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(bringing  over),  first  securing  it  in  the  four  corners  or  angles  by 
rotation  with  the  instruments  represented  by  numbers  5,  6,  7,  8,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  required,  so  that  a  common  mass  of  gold  appears. 
The  fine-pointed  instrument,  No.  18,  is  then  inserted,  with  regular 
rotation,  into  this  mass,  between  the  two  teeth,  until  it  is  separated, 
when  thin  files  or  disks  and  tape  are  employed  to  finish  the  surfaces 
of  each  filling. 

For  filling  two  similar  cavities  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  bicus- 
pids and  molars  a  matrix  is  used,  which  is  secured  in  place  between 
the  teeth  with  shellac,  one  cavity  being  first  filled  by  commencing 
the  introduction  of  the  gold  against  the  cervical  wall  or  border,  and 
condensing  against  the  matrix  at  that  point,  and  then  toward  the 
centre  of  the  crown.  The  first  cavity  being  filled,  the  shellac  ii 
removed  and  the  remaining  cavity  filled  in  the  same  manner.  The 
rotation  and  pressure  of  the  instruments  appear  to  product  sufficient 
heat  to  render  the  gold  cohesive,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  filling  bv 
this  method  and  with  this  quantity  of  gold  can  be  inserted  very 
quickly,  and  that  it  is  impermeable  to  all  fluids. 

Pellets. — Another  form  in  which  non- cohesive  gold  foil  is  used  is 
that  of  pellets,  which  are  formed  by  lightly  rolling  a  portion  of  a 
sheet  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  They  are  made  of  difierent 
sizes,  and  when  placed  in  a  cavity  are  welded  together  by  means  of 
pointed  or  serrated  instruments.  It  is  necessary  that  the  first 
pellets  introduced  should  be  securely  anchored,  in  order  that  the 
successive  ones  may  be  built  upon  them  ;  these  last  should  be  small 
enough  to  allow  the  welding  instrument  to  pass  through  them  to  the 
gold  beneath. 

COHESIVE  GOLD   FOIL. 

Cohesive  gold  foil  is  well  adapted  for  all  shallow  cavities  and  for 
restoring  lost  portions  of  the  crowns  of  teeth.  While  non-cohesive 
gold  is  retained  by  the  general  form  of  the  cavity,  cohesive  gold  is 
anchored  by  means  of  retaining  points  or  pits,  on  the  principle  of 
welding  one  piece  or  fold  to  another  until  the  required  quantity  is 
introduced.  The  number  of  retaining  pits  will  depend  upon  the 
form  of  cavity  to  be  filled,  varying  from  three  to  six.  The  depth 
of  these  retaining  points  will  also  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  as  will  also,  in  a  great  measure,  their  diameter; 
as  a  general  rule,  a  greater  number  of  small  pits  if  the  wall  is  weak, 
and  a  few  large  pits  where  the  wall  is  strong,  or  where  a  portion  of 
the  filling  has  to  withstand  great  force.    These  retaining  pits  are 
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made  with  small,  square-edged  drills,  to  a  depth  correspondiDg  with 
the  diameter  of  the  drill,  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  force  to  be  resisted.  Each  of  these  retaining 
pits  is  solidly  filled  with  pellets  of  a  suitable  size,  the  pieces  of  gold 
being  conveyed  to  the  cavity  by  means  of  the  introducing  pliers, 
and  thoroughly  condensed  by  mallet  force.  The  retaining  pits  being 
filled,  the  gold  is  built  over  from  one  to  the  other,  until  the  surface 
upon  which  they  are  located  is  covered,  which  secures  a  base  for  the 
entire  filling.  Larger  pellets  are  then  built  upon  this  base,  care 
being  taken  to  adapt  the  gold  perfectly  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
by  gradually  building  it  somewhat  higher  against  the  walls  than 
in  the  centre.  The  operation  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  the 
edge  of  the  cavity  is  reached,  when  the  gold  is  built  up  in  the 
centre  and  above  and  over  the  margins,  to  permit  of  its  being  so  cut 
away  as  to  conform  to  the  original  contour  of  the  surface  which  it  is 
to  restore. 

The  cutting  away  of  the  surplus  gold  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  suitable  plug-finishing  files,  or  plug-finishing  burrs,  corun- 
dum disks  or  points,  Hindostan  or  Arkansas  stone  points,  etc., 
after  which  smoothing  process  a  high  polish  is  given  to  the  entire 
surface. 

In  manipulating  with  cohesive  foil,  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
operation  is  to  attend  to  the  quality  of  the  gold.  It  must  possess 
sufficient  adhesiveness  to  cohere  under  moderate  pressure;  and  as  this 
property  deteriorates  on  the  exposure  of  the  foil  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  restore  it  by'  the  application  of  heat,  as  the 
welding  principle,  and  not  mechanical  force,  is  relied  upon.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  gold,  either  in  the  sheet,  ribbon,  or  pellet  form, 
is  subjected  to  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  until  it  becomes  a 
bright  red. 

Fig.  396  represents  a  gold -foil  annealing  lamp.  A  wire^gauze  frame 
is  very  convenient  for  re-annealing  the  entire  sheet,  and  a  mica  plate 
or  platinum  pan  for  the  pieces  or  pellets.  Many  prefer  to  pass  the 
roll  and  pellets  directly  through  the  flame  at  the  moment  they  are 
being  carried  to  the  cavity  with  the  introducing  pliers.  Another 
method  is  to  boil  the  gold  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  composed 
of  forty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  gills  of  rain-water.  This 
diluted  acid  removes  all  extraneous  matter  from  the  surface  of  the 
gold,  which  soon  dries,  and  is  found  to  be  very  cohesive. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  by  which  this  form  of  gold  foil 
is  prepared  for  introduction  into  the  cavity.  One  consists  in  tearing 
fragments  from  a  sheet  which  has   previously   been    annealed  and 
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condensing  a  single  thickneaa  at  a  time  with  a  fine  semted  pmnt. 
Another  method  conalste  in  lightly  rolling  up  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
Bheet  in  the  form  of  a  rope  and  cutting  this  up  into  pellets  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  In  forming  the  pellets,  the  sheet  should  be  very  lightly 
rolled  up  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or,  what  is  better,  tightly 
folded  by  means  of  a  foil  folder  and  chamois  skin.    It  may   also  be 
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folded  within  the  leaves  of  the  book  containing  it,  into  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  ribbons,  according  to  the  aize  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled, 
and  then  cut  with  the  scissors. 

Pig.  397  represents  the  foil  clippers  for  cutting  ropes  of  gold  into 
small  pieces  or  pellets  without  condensing  and  hardening  the  edges. 
Shears  and  scissors,  however  sharp,  will  condense  and  harden  the  gold, 
the  edges  of  which  should  be  left  soft  aud  free. 

Some,  instead  of  forming  pellets,  prefer  to  introduce  this  quality  of 
gold  in  a  long  rope,  or,  better  stiii,  a  ribbon  containing  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-half  sheet  of  No.  4  foil,  which  is  annealed  by  holding 
it  ill  the  centre  with  the  pliers  and  rapidly  passing  it  through  the 
flame.  When  the  gold  is  ready  to  introduce  and  the  cavity  is  care- 
fully dried  and  protected  against  moisture — absolute  dryness  being 
very  essential  in  the  use  of  ail  the  cohesive  forms  of  gold — ^the  first 
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petlet.  or  the  end  of  the  rope  or  ribbou,  when  thia  form  is  uaed,  i» 
carried  irom  the  flame  to  a  retaining  point  in  the  cavity,  where  it  is 
securely   anchored  by   being  thoroughly   conBolidated  by  means  of 


instruments  having  fine  serrated  points.  As  soon  as  the  retaining 
points  are  solidly  filled,  the  gold  is  built  up  from  these  over  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  cavity,  care  being  taken  to  condense  it  well 
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against  the  walls  as  it  approaches  the  orifice.  Every  pellet  or  fold 
must  be  consolidated  as  it  is  introduced,  and  the  gold  built  up  higher 
against  the  toaUs  of  the  cavity  than  in  the  centre,  until  the  orifice  is 
reached,  when  the  depression  lefl  in  the  centre  can  be  filled  op. 
Very  lightly  rolled  or  folded  gold  should  be  applied  to  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  else  it  may  clog,  and  cannot  be  consolidated  to  such  a 
degree  as  is  necessary  to  give  solidity  to  the  filling.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  to  the  introduction  of  the  rubber  dam  is  due  the 
splendid  achievements  with  cohesive  gold  of  the  present  time,  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  gold,  during  its  manipulation, 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  The  rubber  dam  has,  therefore,  be- 
come an  indispensable  aid  in  all  manipulations  with  gold  as  a  filling 
material.  Should  moisture  interfere  with  the  introduction  of  gold 
in  filling  a  tooth,  it  is  far  preferable  to  remove  all  that  has  been 
introduced  and  commence  anew,  than  to  depend  upon  any 
attempt  to  dry  the  surface  by  means  of  heated  air  from  the  hot- 
air  syringe. 

Figs.  385,  387,  and  388  (pages  542  and  543)  represent  the  forma 
of  instruments  for  introducing  and  consolidating  cohesive  gold 
foil. 

Heavy  Foil. — A  number  of  years  ago  attention  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Arthur  to  the  use  of  the  heavy  numbers  of  gold  foil  for 
filling  teeth ;  and  later  the  interest  in  this  form  of  gold  revived  to 
such  a  degree  that  very  many  advocated  its  claims. 

Nos.  15,  20,  30,  60,  120,  and  even  higher  numbers  have  been  used. 
Nos.  15  and  20  can  be  consolidated  by  hand  force,  if  such  is  desired, 
while  the  heavier  numbers  require  mallet  force.  The  method  of 
manipulating  this  foil  is  to  cut  it — without  allowing  it  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  fingers — into  pieces  varying  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square,  or  into  strips  of  a  proper  width  and  length 
to  suit  the  cavity  to  be  filled.  The  gold  is  then  annealed  by  heating 
each  piece  or  strip,  held  by  the  pliers  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp,  to  a  red  heat.  For  filling  the  front  teeth  the  strip  is  preferable, 
condensing  each  layer  across  the  entire  surface  of  the  cavity  and 
folding  the  strip  upon  itself.  Retaining  points  are  solidly  filled 
and  the  gold  built  from  one  to  the  other,  presenting  as  uniform  a 
surface  as  possible,  and  not  allowing  the  foil  to  become  crumpled  or 
folded  irregularly  upon  itself.  For  filling  the  posterior  teeth  the 
small  pieces  are  preferable,  introduced,  like  the  strip,  with  the  pliers, 
and  each  one  thoroughly  consolidated.  The  gold  should  be  care- 
fully condensed  at  and  over  the  margins  of  the  cavity,  layer  by 
layer. 
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The  manufacture  of  these  heavy  foils  by  rolling  instead 
of  beating  is  said  to  render  them  sofler  and  more  adhesive ; 
but,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  this  form  of  gold  offers  no  ad- 
vantages over  the  lighter  numbers,  such  as  No.  4.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  decidedly  more  difficult  of  manipulation 
and  far  less  easily  adapted  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
Some  have  found  it  useful  for  finishing  out  the  surfaces  of 
large  fillings. 

Fig.  398  represents  a  set  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Butler's  instruments 
for  manipulating  the  heavy  foils  with  mallet  force. 
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CRYSTAL   OR  SPON(}E  GOLD. 

In  the  use  of  crystal  or  sponge  gold  a  different  method 
of  procedure  is  required  from  that  employed  with  foil. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  instruments  employed 
for  introducing  and  consolidating  crystal  gold  in  the  cavity 
of  a  tooth  and  those  used  for  gold  foil,  consists  mainly  in 
having  the  working  extremity  blunt,  varying  in  diameter 
from  a  line  to  almost  a  mere  point,  with  shallow  serrations 
upon  the  surface. 

Fig.  399  represents  a  set  of  instruments  well  adapted  for 
the  manipulation  of  crystal  gold. 

In  filling  teeth  with  crystal  gold  the  cavity  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  leaf  gold  is  employed.  This 
done,  the  gold  is  cut,  or  rather  torn,  from  the  block  with 
the  point  of  an  instrument,  into  small  pieces,  varying  in 
size  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity  and  the 
particular  stage  of  the  operation  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
It  being  important  that  the  crystals  or  particles  composing 
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the  mass  should  be  as  little  separated  or  displaced  as  poasible  before 
the  piece  is  carried  to  its  place  in  the  tooth,  this  form  of  gold  should 
be  used  in  pellets  as  large  as  can  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  with- 
out crumbling.  The  gold  being  divided  into  pieces  of  the  proper  site, 
the  cavity  is  washed,  and  then  wiped  dry  with  prepared  cotton,  or  flax 
and  bibulous  paper ;  a  piece  of  gold,  as  large  as  the  orifice  of  the 
cavity  will  receive,  is  taken  up  with  suitable  pliers  or  one  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  inetruments,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

The  spongy  mass  readily  adheres  to  the  serrated  surface  of  the 
working  extremity  when  pressed  gently  upon  it,  and  with  this  it  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Every  part 
must  now  be  thoroughly  consolidated,  first  with  a  large,  and  next  with 
a  smaller,  and  lastly  with  a  very  delicately-pointed  instrument,  so  brat 
that  it  may  be  readily  applied  to  all  the  depressions  and  inequalities 
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ut'  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  cavity ;  for  unless  the  gold  is  made 
absolutely  solid  in  these  places,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  parts  of 
the  filling,  the  success  of  the  operation  will  be  more  or  less  uncertain. 
Thus,  piece  after  piece  is  applied,  consolidatiDg  each  one  as  the  opera- 
tion progresses,  until  the  gold  protrudes  sufficiently  from  the  orifice  of 
the  cavity  to  admit  of  a  good  finish,  leaving  the  surface  flush  with  that 
of  the  tooth. 

If,  during  any  part  of  the  operation,  the  smaller-pointed  instruments 
can  be  forced  between  the  gold  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  such  opes- 
ing  or  openings  should  be  filled  with  smaller  masses  of  the  material 
before  another  large  piece  is  introduced.  This  precaution  ought  never 
to  be  neglected ;  for  should  any  soft  places  exist  after  the  corapletioii 
of  the  operation,  the  filling  will  be  apt  to  absorb  moisture,  aad 
ultimately  to  crumble  and  come  out.  It  is  also  iudispensably  neces- 
sary that  the  gold,  during  its  introduction  into  the  tooth,  be  kepi 
absolutely  free  from  moisture,  as  this  destroys  the  cohesive  or  welding 
property  of  the  crystals. 
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The  gold  haviDg  been  introduced  and  coneolidated  as  directed,  the 
exposed  surrace  is  scraped  or  filed  down  to  a  level  with  the  orifice 
of  the  cavity,  then  made  smooth  by  rubbing  it  with  Arkansas  stone 
or  with  finely -pondered  pumice,  and  burnished  or  polished  with 
crocus,  in  the  manner  as  described  when  gold  foil  is  useti. 

In  finishing  a  filling  made  with  these  preparations  of  gold  the 
operator  should  see  that  there  are  no  thin,  overlapping  portions  upon 
the  teeth  outside  of  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  They  are  liable,  in 
biting  bard  substances  or  in  ordinary  mastication,  to  be  broken  off, 
leaviDg  a  depression  for  the  lodgment  of  extraneous  matter  and 
clammy  secretions.  Sooner  or  later  this  will  give  rise  to  a  softening 
of  the  dentine  thus  exposed,  which,  if  it  does  not  cause  the  filling 
to  loosen,  will  ultimately  render  its  removal  and  replacement  neces- 
sary. Id  short,  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  making 
a  filling  with  gold  foil  are  equally  necessary  when  the  operation  is 
made  with  either  of  the  preparations  now  under  consideration. 

Mallet  Force  in,  Co7i»olidaling  Oold. — A  number  of  yeareago  Dr.  W. 
H.  Atkinson  introduced  a  method  of  consolidating  gold  by  means  of 
mallet  force,  which  has  now  become  a  favorite  one  with  many  of  the 
best  operators  in  the  profession.  He  claimed  for  this  method  the 
fi>llowing  advantages  over  hand  pressure:  A 
more  perfect  condeusatiou  of   the  gold   and  a  ^"''  ***"■ 

more  thorough  welding  than  can  be  made  by 
hand  pressure  ;  that  the  gold  will  be  anchored 
in  its  position  with  much  more  &cility;  that  i 
the  instrument  always  acts  under  the  mallet  { 
upon  the  designed  point,  does  not  slip  from  its 
position,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  liability 
of  abrading  or  wounding  the  soft  parts;  that 
mallet  force  is  not  more  unpleasant  to  the  pa- 
tient than  the  ordinary  method  of  condensing, 
and  that  it  is  far  less  fatiguing  than  hand  pres- 
MJre  in  protracted  operations. 

That  mallet  force  is  an  eflective  method  of 
condensing  the  cohesive  forms  of  gold,  there  can 
be  no  question. 

Mallets  of  almost  every  description  have  been 
used,  such  as  wood,  lead,  tin,  copper,  brass,  steel, 
ivory,  and  vulcanized  rubber. 

The  steel  mallet,  however,  is  considered  by 
many  to  produce  the  best  results,  while  the  lead  mallet  gives  a  dead 
blow  and  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

Heavy  lead  and  tin  mallets,  weighing  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
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and    a    half  and   even  eight  ounces,  are  preferred  by  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  hand  mallet. 

In  using  the  hand  mallet,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  400,  the  aid 
of  an  assistant  is  necessary,  who  taps  the  end  of  the  plugger  squarely 
^with  sharp,  springing  strokes,  while  the  principal  operator  directs  its 
condensing  point  over  the  gold  as  it  is  introduced  into  the  cavity. 

With  instruments  called  automatic  mallet  pluggers — Fig.  401  rep- 
resents Snow  and  Lewis's,  Fig.  402  Salmon's,  Fig.  403  Taylor's — the 
aid  of  an  assistant  is  unnecessary. 

All  of  these  forms  operate  by  the  action  of  a  spiral  spring,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  back  action.  Taylor's  is  the  latest  form,  and  in 
size  and  action,  like  the  others,  is  a  valuable  instrument. 

Automatic  pluggers  for  use  with  the  dental  engine  are  also  em- 
ployed for  the  condensation  of  gold  in  filling  teeth. 

Fig.  404  represents  the  invention  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  L.  Buckingham, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  appliances  brought  into  notice,  and 
which  has  given  satisfaction. 

The  force  of  the  blowr  is  entirely  under  control,  being  determined 
by  the  set-screw  A,  which,  if  turned  to  the  right,  increases  the  force, 
and  if  turned  to  the  left  lessens  it.  The  force  can  also  be  kept  con- 
stantly under  control  by  the  collar  B  on  the  hand-piece.  By  an 
almost  automatic  or  instinctive  movement  of  the  thumb  of  the  op- 
erator the  collar  is  moved  up  or  down,  according  to  the  force  desired 
in  the  blow. 

lu  the  same  manner  the  blow  can  be  Suspended  altogether,  at  any 
instant,  without  interfering  with  the-  rhythmical  movement  of  the 
foot  propelling  the  engine,  as  when  picking  up  a  pellet  of  gold,  or 
when  it  is  desirable,  for  any  reason,  to  use  the  instrument  temporarily 
as  a  hand  plugger. 

The  force  and  effect  of  the  blow  may  also  be  accurately  regulated 
by  the  distance  at  which  the  point  is  held  from  the  filling,  being 
heavier  according  to  its  proximity  to  the  surface  to  be  condensed. 
Thus,  where  very  delicate  and  careful  manipulation  is  necessary,  as 
at  the  edges  of  a  cavity  in  a  frail  tooth,  the  operator  may  determine 
the  precise  force  by  the  distance  at  which  the  point  is  held. 

The  bit-holder  has  a  small  spiral  spring  at  its  inner  end,  which, 
after  each  blow,  draws  it  back  instantly  to  receive  the  next  blow  of 
the  plunger.  When  run  at  moderate  speed  this  plugger  will  give 
about  1800  blows  per  minute. 

Fig.  405  represents  an  engine  mallet  invented  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bon- 
will,  having  his   hand-piece  attached.     This  engine  mallet  gives  a 
very  satisfactory  blow,  and  requires  but  little  foot  power,  and  can  be 
worked  by  either  foot  and  on  either  side  of  the  chair. 
Figs.  406  and  407  represent  Holmes*s  Engine  Plugger,  and  also  a 
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right-aDgle  plugger  for  tlie  deDtal  eagiae,  which  are  neat  and  effective 
devices  and  of  small  size.  The  force  of  the  blow  ia  regulated  by 
pressure  od  the  point,  and  pushing  forward  the  button  suspends  the 

blow. 

Fio.  406. 


Figs.  408  and  409  represent  acute  and  obtuse  angle  engine  plugg«rt 
for  use  upon  surfocea  where  the  direct  action  plugger  cannot  be 
readily  used,  such  as  posterior  approsimal  surfaces. 


Fig.  410  represents  the  electro- magnetic  mallet  invented  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  A.  Bonwill,  which  is  used  by  many  of  the  most  skillful  opera- 
tors.    Some  of  its  principal  advantages  are — 

First.  The  blow  is  delivered  upon  the  packing  iiiatrument.just  at 
the  point  where  its  force  is  greatest,  as  the  attraction  of  the  magaet? 


constantly  increases  aa  the  mallet  approachea  them  until  the  circuit 
is  broken. 
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Second.  The   force  of  the    blow    can    at 
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Fig.     412  representB  a    set    of   iostruments  Fio.  Hi. 

devised   by  the  late   Dr.  Marahall   H.  Webb, 
for  use  with  the  electro-magnetic  mallet. 

finishing  the  Surface  of  the  Filling.^Aftet 
httving  thoroughly  consolidated  the  surface 
of  the  filling,  finishing  files,  such  as  are  rep- 
leeented  in  Fig.  413,  are  used,  to  remove  the 
protruding  portions  of  gold,  and  to  form 
&  smooth,  uniform  surface,  free  from  the 
slightest  indentations  which  may  afibrd  lodg- 
ment to  extrooeouB  matter.  This  is  a  point 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  for,  however  excel- 
lent the  filling  may  be  in  other  reepecta,  if 
the  surface  is  not  smooth,  uniform,  and  flush 
with  the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  accompibhed  by  it  will  be  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  defeated. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  cut  off  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  protruding  gold  at  first,  and  then 
to  burnish,  condense,  and  to  cut  a  second 
time,  with  a  fine  file  or  burr  or  an  emery  strip, 
all  it  ia  necessary  to  remove.  After  each 
filing,  and  before  applying  the  burnisher,  the 
surface  should  be  cleansed  of  all  loose  pieces 
of  gold.  After  a  second  burnishing,  the  Arkan- 
sas, Hindoetan,  or  Scotch  stone,  or  finely-pow- 
dered pumice,  may  be  applied  to  the  surface, 
to  remove  all  the  file  scratches  and  other 
asperities.  For  a  filling  in  the  approximal 
Burikce  of  a  tooth  the  stone  may  be  shaped 
like  a  pinion  file;  it  should  be  frequently 
dipped  in  water,  and  when  its  pores  become 
filled  with  gold  the  surface  may  be  ground  off 
by  rubbing  it  on  a  comndugi  slab.  If  the 
filling  is  finished  with  pumice,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  floss  silk  or  tape  moistened  with 
water,  by  drawing  it  backward  and  forward 
across  the  surfoce  of  the  filling. 

Fig.  414  represents  Cazier's    Plug-finishing 
Files,    for  finishing    contour    compound    gold 
operations  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  bicuspids  and  molars,  f 
they  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  operations  on 
centrals  and  laterals.     With  them  the  gold  can  be  so  finished  as 
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restore  the  natural  contour,  thereby  preventing  the  surfaces  of  the 

teeth  from  assuming  an  unnatural  contact. 

Fig.  415  represents  different  forms  of  plug-finishing  burrs  for  use 

with  the  dental  engine. 

Fig.  416. 


Round. 


Whkrl. 


IirVKBTKD  Oovi 


Oval. 


Bud. 


Pkar. 


Barrbl. 


Sugar  Loaf. 


Knifb  Edge. 


Fig.  416  represents  an  excellent  file-carrier,  contrived  bj  Dr. 
Forbes,  for  files  for  finishing  fillings  on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the 
front  teeth,  and  Fig.  417  a  tape-carrier. 


Fio.  416. 


Fig.  417. 


\    c 
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Fig.  418repreeent3a  small  split  tape  arbor  for  carrying  a  short  piece 
of  polishing  Upe  (Fig.  418  a),  which  by  the  turniDg  of  the  bit  io  the 
hand-piece  is  rolled  on  to  the  arbor  and  becomes  &  small       p,o,  41^, 
poliehiDg  point  that  will  reach  fissures  and  depreaaions  <■     a 

between  cusps  to  finish  fillings  or  gold  contour  work  in  a 
quick  and  superior  manner.  Fig.  418  &  shows  the  small 
^tz«of  the  polishiog  point  thus  obtained,  but  by  rolling  on 
a  longer  piece  of  tape  a  correspondingly  larger  point  will 
be  made.  I 

If  the  filling  is  in  the  grinding,  buccal,  or  palatine 
surface  of  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  a  loug  piece  of  stone, 
having  a  small,  triangular,  and  slightly  oval  point,  may  be 
used ;  if  powdered  pumice-atone  be  employed,  it  may  be 
used  on  the  point  of  a  similarly  shaped  piece  of  soft  wood,  previously 
softened  in  water.  After  all  the  asperities  have  been  cut  down,  the 
surface  should  be  washed  until  every  particle  of  grit  is  removed. 


(  ff 
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This  done  it  may  be  poliahed  with  a  suitable  burnisher,  dipped  from 
time  to  time  in  a  solution  of  pure  Castile  soap,  until  the  filling  is 
rendered  aa  brilliant  as  a  mirror.  Fig.  419  repreaents  various  forms 
of  burnishers. 

Pro.  420. 


Pig.  420  represents  a  set  of  burnishers  for  use  with  the  dental 
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For  polisbiog  filliags  od  proximate  aurfaces  and  between  teeth, 
Dr.  Brown's   metal   tape,  used   with   wet  polishing  powder,  will  be 
found  very  effective,  especially  in  spaces  Ux> 
Fib.  421.  small  for  the  entrance  of  ailk  (Fig.  421). 

Various  iostrumente  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  finishing  the  surface  of  metallic  Gil- 
ingB,  such  aa  coarse  and  fine  burn,  corun- 
dum points,  wood  points,  emery  stripe, 
sand-paper  disks,  all  rotated  by  the  dental 
Ij  engine. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  taifux 
may  be  again  washed  and  the  opention 
completed  by  rubbing  it  from  three  to  sii 
minutes  with  dry  floss  silk.  Rouge  or  rot- 
ten stone  applied  to  the  surface  on  tape,  or 
finely-powdered  silex  or  pumice-stone  on  a 
piece  of  orange  wood  after  it  is  prepared  by 
the  method  just  described,  will  remove  the 
bright  metallic  lustre — when  this  is  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  exposure  of  the 
filling — and  leave  a  fine  finish.  Holly  itripe 
the  form  of  thin  shavings  answer  admi- 
rably for  applying  levigated  pumice,  rouge, 
etc.,  in  the  polishing  process. 

Non-Conduetort. — When  the  caries  has 
5>enetrated  nearly  to  the  pulp  cavity,  the 
presence  of  a  gold  or  any  other  metallic 
filling  is  sometimes  productive  of  consider- 
able pain  and  irritation,  especially  wbea 
hot  or  cold  fluids  are  taken  into  the  moutb 
or  during  the  inspiration  of  cold  air.  In 
some  cases  inflammation  and  suppuratioD 
of  the  lining  membrane  and  pulp  super- 
vene. To  prevent  these  disagreeable  results 
a  variety  of  meana  have  been  proposed. 
Dr.  Solyman  Brown  recommended  placing 
asbestos,  this  being  a  non-conductor  of 
caloric,  on  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  gold, 
ithor  prefers  a  thin  layer  of  fftUta-percha,  which  may  he  use^l 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  solution  prepared  with  chloroform,  or  a  layer 
of  tbin  gutta-percha  cloth  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  botloro  of 
the  cavily.     When  the  solution  is  used  a  drop  may  be  placed  in  tlie 
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cavity  and  a  sufScient  time  allowed  for  the  chloroform  to  evaporate 
before  introducing  the  filling.  A  thin  layer  of  "  Hill's  stopping/' 
of  which  gutta-percha  forms  the  principal  ingredient,  may  be  used 
with  equal  advantage.  Oxychlorides  and  oxyphosphates  of  zinc 
have  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  latter  are  less 
irritating  than  the  former  and  neither  possess  any  advantages  over 
gutta-percha. 

The  time  required  by  an  expert  operator  to  fill  a  tooth  well  may 
be  said  to  vary  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  shape,  and  situation  of  the  cavity,  and  in  some  cases 
a  much  longer  time  will  be  required.    The  author  has  found  it  nec- 
essary in  filling  some  cavities,  especially  when  the  restoration  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  crown  was  called  for,  to  bestow  as  many  as  six 
hours'  constant  labor  upon  the  operation.     Less  time  and  skill  are 
usually  required  to  fill  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  than  in  the  approxi- 
roal   surface  of  a  tooth ;  but  the  operation  in  either  place,  to   be 
beneficial  to  the  patient,  must  be  performed  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.     The  dentist  who  does  not  feel  the  importance  of  making 
all  hia  operations  as  perfect  as  possible  should  never  be  intrusted 
with   the  management  of  these  important  organs.     Want  of  atten- 
tion to  two  points  in  the  consolidation  of  a  filling  often  causes  the 
ultimate  failure  of  operations  in  all  other  respects  well   performed. 
First,  by  not  making  sufficient  lateral  compression  whilst  introduc- 
ing the  gold  the  surface  is  apt  to  be   more  solid   than  the  interior. 
Consequently   the  filling  may  drop  out  for  want  of  a  firm  contact 
against  the  sides;  or,  if  retained,  it  is  apt  on  grinding  surfaces  to  be 
pressed  inward,  leaving  a  space  around  the  orifice  for  the  penetra- 
tion of  fluids.    Second,  want  of  care  in  condensing  around  the  edges 
of  the  filling  will,  by  the  crumbling  away  or  scaling  ofi*  of  portions 
of  the  gold,  expose  the  edges  of  the  cavity  to  decay. 

In  every  part  of  the  operation  the  dentist  should  so  guard  his 
instruments  as  to  prevent  them  from  slipping,  which  he  will  usually 
be  better  able  to  do  by  standing  a  little  to  the  right  and  behind  his 
patient  than  in  any  other  position.  In  filling  the  lower  teeth  he 
should  stand  several  inches  higher  than  while  filling  the  upper,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  should  have  a  stool  or  movable  platform  on 
which  to  stand.  When  it  can  he  done,  he  should  gcasp  the  tooth 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  not  only  to  prevent 
it  from  being  moved  by  the  pressure  he  applies,  but  also  to  catch 
the  point  of  the  instrument  in  case  it  should  slip ;  if  he  is  always 
careful  to  press  in  a  direction  toward  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  this 
need  not  happen ;  nevertheless,  he  should  always  take  the  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  possible  accident.     When   he  cannot  shield 
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the  mouth  with  the  thumb  and  linger  of  his  left  hand,  he  should 
let  the  thumb  or  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  rest  either  upon  the 
tooth  he  is  operating  on  or  upon  some  other. 

For  the  special  application  and  modification  of  these  geoenl 
directions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  filling  of  individual  cavitie 
in  teeth. 

PILLING   INDIVIDUAL  CAVITIES   IN   TEETH. 

To  describe  the  method  of  filling  each  individual  cavity  in  e\rerv 
locality  in  which  a  tooth  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries  would  be 
unnecessarily  tedious.  But  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  importaDt 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  dental 
surgery,  it  may  be  well  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail  upon  the 
subject  than  we  have  as  yet  done.  In  doing  this  the  writer  will 
confine  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  manner  of  filling  a  cavity 
in  each  of  the  following  localities,  which  are  the  parts  of  teeth  most 
liable  to  caries. 

First.  In  the  approximal  and  labial  surfaces  of  the  superior 
incisors  and  cuspids  and  the  palatine  surfaces  of  the  incisors;  the 
anterior  surfaces  of  the  cuspids  and  the  posterior  surfisices  of  cuspids 
and  incisors  being  rarely  attacked  by  caries. 

Second.  In  the  grinding,  approximal,  buccal  and  palatine  sur- 
faces of  the  molars  and  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Third.  In  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  inferior  incisors  and 
cuspids. 

Fourth.  In  the  grinding,  approximal  and  buccal  surfaces  of  the 
molars  and  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Other  parts  of  the  teeth  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  caries,  but 
the  foregoing  are  the  localities  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
disease. 

FILLING   THE  SUPERIOR  INCISORS   AND   CUSPIDS. 

I.  Witli  Non-cohesive  Gold  Foil. — In  describing  the  manner  of 
introducing  a  filling  in  one  of  the  first-named  teeth,  we  shall  com- 
mence with  the  right  approximal  surface  of  the  left  central  incisor. 
The  directions  we  propose  giving  for  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion here  will  be  applicable,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  same  sur- 
face on  all  the  upper  incisors.  As  a  general  rule,  the  gold  should 
be  introduced  from  behind  the  teeth  forward  and  upward,  and  for 
the  following  reasons :  1.  When  the  aperture  between  the  teeth  has 
been  formed  with  a  file  it  should,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  permit,  and  for  reasons  stated  in  another  place,  be  made  wider 
behind  than  before;  consequently,  the  diseased  part  can  be  most 
easily  approached  from  this  direction.  2.  The  gold,  in  the  majority 
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of  cases,  can  be  more  conveniently  introduced  from  the  palatine 
side,  and  the  force  required  for  condensing  it  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously applied. 

The  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  when  the  approximal  side 
of  the  tooth  is  turned  slightly  forward  toward  the  lip,  and  when  the 
caries  is  situated  nearer  the  labial  than  the  palatine  angle;  also, 
when  the  teeth,  instead  of  occupying  a  vertical  position  in  the  alve- 
olar border,  or  projecting  slightly,  as  they  usually  do,  incline  back- 
ward toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  happens,  too, 
when  they  are  separated  by  pressure,  that  the  diseased  part  can  be 
most  conveniently  reached  from  before. 

The  instrument  which  the  author  has  found  best  adapted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  gold  into  a  cavity  in  the  right  approximal  sur- 
face of  an  incisor  or  cuspid  tooth  is  represented  in  Fig.  422.     The 

Fio.  422. 


width  and  length,  as  well  as  the  curvature  or  angle  of  the  point, 
should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  the  width  of  the 
space  between  the  teeth. 

The  stem  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  shank,  should  be  strong 
enough  to  sustain  any  amount  of  pressure  which  it  may  be  neces- 

Fio.  428. 


sary  to  apply  in  forcing  the  folds  of  gold  tightly  against  each  other. 
The  point  should  be  wedge  shape  and  the  extremity  serrated. 

The  decay  having  been  removed,  the  cavity,  properly  shaped, 
cleansed,  dried,  and  protected,  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  gold. 
The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair  sufficiently  high  to  bring 
the  head  on  a  level  with  the  breast  of  the  operator  and  resting  on 
the  head-piece  of  the  chair,  with  the  face  upward.  The  operator, 
standing  upon  the  right  side,  should  support  the  patient's  head 
firmly  with  his  left  arm  during  the  operation,  while  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  same  hand  the  upper  lip  is  held  out  of  the  way.  The 
middle  finger  of  the  same  hand  ought  to  rest  on  the  end  of  a  tooth 
to  the  left  of  the  one  on  which  the    operation  is  being  performed. 
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while  with  the  little  finger  the  lower  lip  may  be  gently  depreased. 
The  roll  or  strip  of  gold  is  first  iotroduced  with  the  foil  pliers. 

During  the  iotroduction  of  the  gold  the  instrument  should  be  held 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  operator  (Fig.  424),  and  grasped  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  or  rotating. 

In  introducing  the  gold  the  first  fold  should  be  applied  against 
the  upper  wall  of  the  cavity,  that  the  pressure  may  always  be  ex- 
erted in  a  direction  toward  the  extremity  of  the  root,  applying  each 
additional    fold    as   closely  to  the  preceding  one  as  possible.    The 

Fio.  424. 


folds  should  also,  in  their  introduction,  be  applied  as  closely  to  the 
labial  and  palatine  walls  of  the  cavity  as  possible,  but  always  direct- 
ing the  pressure,  when  these  are  thin  and  brittle,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  root. 

When  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  very  narrow,  as  is  often  the 
case,  especially  where  it  extends  nearly  to  the  labial  angle  of  the 
tooth,  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  the  instrument  for  one  having  a 
smaller  point. 

To  carry  a  fold  of  gold  to  the  bottom  of  a  cavity  upon  the  point 
of  the  instrument,  without  breaking  or  cutting  it,  requires  some  tact. 
The  point  should  never  be  carried  directly  toward  the  bottom ;  on 
entering  the  orifice,  it  should  be  inclined  toward  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  opposite  the  one  against  which  the  folds  are  first  laid.  Equally 
as  much  tact  is  required  to  prevent  displacing  the  gold  before  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  has  been  introduced  to  procure  support  for  it  from 
the  surrounding  walls,  which  is  an  accident  particularly  apt  to  occur 
with  young  practitioners,  when  the  cavity  is  superficial  and  has  a 
large  orifice.  To  prevent  this,  the  folds  of  gold  should  be  long 
enough  to  project  some  distance  from  the  orifice,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive support  from  the  adjoining  tooth,  and  from  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  until  the  operation  has 
reached  that  stage  when  sufficient  stability  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
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There  are  cases  in  wbich  an  instrument  like  the  one  represented 
in  Fig.  425  can  be  very  advantageously  employed  in  the  introduction 
of  the  gold  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  instrument  represented 
in  Fig.  422  will  be  found  more  convenient. 

After  having  filled  the  cavity  so  thoroughly  that  a  small  wedge- 
pointed  instrument  cannot  be  made  to  penetrate  the  gold  at  any 
point,  the  extruding  portion  of  the  filling  should  be  consolidated, 
beginning  with  the  portions  overlapping  the  lower  part  of  the  tooth 
and  the  edge  of  the  posterior  wall.  These  should  be  carefully  and 
firmly  pressed  toward  the  cavity  with  an  instrument  having  a  flat 
point,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  426.    This  done,  it  may  be 

Fia.  426.  Fig.  426. 


firmly  applied  to  every  part  of  the  surfisice  of  the  filling,  continuing 
the  pressure  as  long  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  can  be  made  to 
indent  the  gold. 

When  the  space  between  the  teeth  is  very  narrow,  an  instrument 
shaped  as  in  Fig.  427  may  be  used.  The  operator  should  be  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  instruments  like  each  of  the  two  last,  vary- 
ing in  the  size,  length,  and  curvature  of  their  points. 

During  the  process  of  consolidating  the  gold,  the  tooth  should  be 
firmly  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  ; 

Fio.  427.  Pio.  428. 


this  prevents  it  from  being  pressed  too  forcibly  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  socket,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the  forefinger, 
by  being  placed  above  the  instrument,  assists  in  directing  its  point 
and  serves  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  When  the  labial  and  palatine 
walls  of  the  cavity  are  very  thin,  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
fracturing  them  in  introducing  and  consolidating  the  gold.  The 
consolidation  should  be  commenced  around  the  edges,  and  the 
pressure  applied  toward  the  centre  of  the  cavity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  caries  extends  forward  to  the  labial 
angle  of  the  tooth,  and  upward,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  edge  of 
the  gum.  Great  difficulty  is  often  felt  in  thoroughly  filling  this 
portion  of  the  cavity,  and  it  cannot  always  be  done  from  behind  the 
tooth.  In  this  case,  after  having  filled  the  cavity  in  the  manner  as 
already  described,  the  operator  may,  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the 
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patient,  and  with  an  instrument  having  a  wedge-shaped  point  (Fig. 
428),  make  as  large  an  opening  as  possible  in  the  gold.  This  done, 
he  may  grasp  the  left  lateral  incisor  or  cuspid  tooth  with  the  tharob 
and  middle  finger  of  his  left '  hand,  elevating  the  upper  lip  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  same ;  then,  with  the  instrument  held  as  in  Fig. 
429,  he  may  proceed  to  introduce  the  gold,  filling  the  upper  part  of 
the  opening  first.  After  introducing  fold  aft^r  fold,  until  it  is  com- 
pletely and  compactly  filled,  the  extruding  portion  should  be  con- 
solidated with  a  similarly-shaped  instrument,  having  a  flat,  serrated 
point,  this  style  of  point  being  preferable  to  the  round  point  for  in- 
troducing and  consolidating  non-cohesive  gold. 

The  size  of  the  roll  of  gold  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
cavity,  though  it  should  seldom  have  in  it  more  than  a  fourth  of  a 

Fio.  429. 


leaf  of  No.  4.     If  more  than  this  be  employed  at  one  time,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  apply  the  folds  sufficiently  near  each  other. 

The  method  of  filling  the  right  central  incisor  in  the  left  approxi- 
mal  surface  is  so  very  similar  to  that  of  filling  the  left  in  the  right 
side  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  minutely  into  detail. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  gold,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be 
introduced  from  behind  the  tooth,  forward  and  upward ;  but  if  in- 
troduced from  the  front,  the  operator  should  still  stand  on  the  right 
side  of  the  patient.  The  head  should  have  the  same  elevation  and 
inclination  backward,  but  the  face  should  be  turned  more  toward 
the  operator,  to  give  him  a  better  view  of  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  and 
to  enable  him  to  reach  it  more  readily  with  the  instrument. 

The  cavity  being  formed,  cleansed,  and  dried,  the  operator  may 
proceed  to  introduce  the  gold  as  already  directed,  with  an  instrument 
like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  422.  In  many  cases,  however,  be 
will  require  one  having  a  somewhat  longer  point,  and  curved  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  stem.     The  instrument  should  be  beM 
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somewhat  differently  m  the  hand  (Fig.  430),  and  grasped  firmly  with 
the  thumb  and  fore  and  middle  finger,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  rotat- 
ing. The  head  should  be  securely  confined  with  the  left  arm,  the 
upper  lip  raised  with  the  left  thumb,  pressing  it  at  the  same  time 
firmly  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  middle  or  fore- 
finger of  the  same  hand  may  be  placed  against  the  gum  just  inside 
the  tooth,  to  direct  the  application  of  the  point  of  the  instrument, 

Fm.  430. 


prevent  the  liability  of  its  slipping,  and  control  tbe  free  end  of  the 
roll  of  foil.  The  lower  lip  may  be  depressed  either  with  the  middle 
joint  of  this  or  with  one  of  the  other  fingers. 

After  having  placed  one  end  of  the  gold  in  the  cavity,  fold  after 
fold  should  be  introduced  until  it  is  compactly  filled,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  lower  part  is  very  small,  when  a  smaller-pointed  in- 

FiG.  481.  Fig.  482. 


strument  should  be  employed  for  the  completion  of  the  operation 
and,  indeed,  fur  the  introduction  of  all  the  gold,  if  the  cavity  is  not 
large,  or  the  aperture  between  the  teeth  very  narrow. 

For  consolidating  the  extruding  gold,  the  instrument  represented 
in  Fig.  426  will,  in  many  cases,  be  all  that  is  required.  But  the  one 
represented  in  Fig.  431  can  sometimes  be  used  very  advantageously  ; 
snd  the  one  in  Fig.  410  will  be  found  a  useful  condenser  for  the  right 
as  welt  as  the  left  approximal  surface  of  an  incisor  or  cuspid  tooth  ; 
and  both  the  last  mentioned  instruments  may  often  be  used  to  great 
advantage  on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  other  teeth.  Some  of  the 
instruments  employed  in  filling  teeth  with  adhesive  and  crystal  or 
spnogeguld  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in  consolidating  the 
ordinary  gold  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  incisors  and  other 
teeth. 
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In  completing  the  operatioD,  it  is  important  that  every  particle  of 
gold  overlapping  the  orifice,  and  frequently  extending  under  the  free 
edge  of  the  gum,  should  be  removed  before  finishing  the  surface  of 
the  filling ;  but  the  operator  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  wounding  the  gum  and  dental  periosteum.  As  the 
cavity  frequently  extends  a  little  above  the  gum,  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  wounding  it;  indeed,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  the  point  of  the  gum  is  pressed  up  be- 
tween the  teeth  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  raw  cotton,  band 
of  rubber  or  wedge  of  wood,  or  Hill's  stopping,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  operation  of  filling  is  performed. 

In  filling  an  incisor  or  cuspid  tooth  on  the  labial  surface  the  opera- 
tion is  often  very  simple  and  easy,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  is  both  difficult  and  tedious.  The  head  of  the  patient  should  rest 
with  the  face  upward,  as  already  described,  and  sustained  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  left  arm  of  the  operator,  while,  with  the  thumb 

Fio.  488.  Fio.  484. 


of  the  left  hand  placed  on  the  gum  above  the  tooth,  the  upper  lip 
should  be  elevated. 

The  forefinger  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  palatine  surface 
of  the  tooth  and  the  left  side  of  the  chin  gently  grasped  with  the 
other  three  fingers.  Then,  with  an  instrument  (Fig.  433)  having  a 
wedge-shaped  point,  grasped  with  the  right  hand,  as  in  Fig.  430  or 
434,  the  operator  should  proceed  to  introduce  the  gold,  standing  at  the 
right  side  of  the  patient,  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  resting  on 
a  tooth  to  the  left  of  the  one  he  is  about  to  fill  or  against  the  cheek. 
He  should  commence  by  laying  the  first  fold  against  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  nearest  to  him,  and  thus  introduce  fold  after  fold,  until  it  i$ 
compactly  filled.  The  extruding  portion  may  be  consolidated  with 
a  round  or  square-pointed  instrument,  or  with  a  sharp-pointed  one, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  435.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
instrument  from  slipping  and  wounding  the  gums.      After  having 
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partially  consolidated  the  gold,  the  overlapping  portion  must  be 
firmly  pressed  toward  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  and  the  point  of 
the  instrument  repeatedly  applied  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
filling,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  made  to  yield  to  pressure.  This 
done,  the  gold  may  be  filed  down  to  the  level  of  the  tooth,  smoothed 
with  Arkansas  stone,  and  burnished  or  polished. 

When  the  cavity  is  shallow  and  the  orifice  broad,  the  gold,  as  it 
is  introduced,  must  be  held  in  its  place  with  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  placed  in  the  cavity  to 
obtain  for  it  the  necessary  support  from  the  surrounding  walls. 
But  in  overcoming  difficulties  of  this  sort,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case  can  alone  suggest  the  proper  means  to  be  employed  by  the 
operator. 

The  decay  sometimes  extends  entirely  across  the  labial  surface  of 
the  tooth,  leaving  after  its  removal  a  horizontal  groove  open  at  both 
ends.  In  this  case  the  walls  should  be  made  rough,  wider  at  the 
hottom  than  at  the  opening,  and  the  operation  of  filling  commenced 
at  one  end  by  applying  the  folds  of  foil  alternately  against  the  upper 
and  lower  wall,  and  consolidating  them  so  thoroughly  as  to  prevent 

Fio.  4S6.  Fig.  486.  Fio.  487. 


the  liability  of  their  being  displaced  during  any  subsequent  part  of 
the  operation.  Successive  folds  are  introduced  in  the  same  manner, 
each  in  close  contact  with  the  preceding  series,  until  the  groove  is 
completely  filled,  applying  the  pressure,  during  the  whole  of  the 
operation,  against  the  two  walls.  In  condensing  the  extruding 
gold,  the  operator  should  commence  first  at  one  end  of  the  groove, 
then  at  the  other,  and  afterward  consolidate  the  whole  surface  of  the 
filling.  In  finishing  the  operation,  the  same  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  wounding  the  gum  and  dental  periosteum  should  be  ob- 
served hejre  as  recommended  for  the  approximal  surface  of  the 
tooth. 

Although  it  rarely  happens  that  the  palatine  surfaces  of  the  upper 
incisors  are  attacked  by  caries,  yet  the  disease  does  sometimes  de- 
velop itself  there,  in  the  indentations  occasionally  found  a  little 
below  the  free  edge  of  the  gum.  The  .removal  of  the  diseased  part, 
the  formation  of  a  cavity,  and  the  introduction  of  a  filling  can,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  more  easily  accomplished  in  this  than  in  any 
other  part  of  an  incisor  tooth. 

The  cavity  being  properly  prepared  for  filling,  the  head  should  be 
placed  as  before  directed,  except  that  the  chin  may  be  a  little  more 
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elevated,  to  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  a  more  convenient  viev 
of  the  locality  of  his  operation :  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  may  be 
placed  on  the  labial  surface  of  the  tooth  and  the  forefinger  on  the 
gum  immediately  above  the  palatine  surface.  He  should  now,  with 
a  wedge-pointed  instrument,  shaped  as  in  Fig.  436,  proceed  to  intro- 
duce the  gold,  applying  the  first  fold  against  the  palatine  wall  or  the 
palato-approximal  angle  of  the  cavity,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
Having  filled  the  cavity,  the  extruding  gold  may  be  condensed  with 
an  instrument  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  437. 

Sometimes  straight  instruments,  and  at  other  times  instruments 
curved  at  the  points  more  than  those  represented  in  Figs.  436  and 
437,  can  be  more  conveniently  employed,  depending  altogether  upon 
the  size  of  the  mouth  and  the  forward  or  backward  deviation  of  the 
teeth  from  a  vertical  position.  This  is  a  matter,  therefore,  which  the 
judgment  of  the  operator  must  determine. 

II.  With  Cofiesive  Oold  Foil. — For  filling  cavities  in  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  the  superior  incisors  and  cuspidati,  the  most  effectual 
means  should  be  adopted  to  retain  the  filling.  In  some  few  cases  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  form  small  undercuttings  at 
each  approximal  angle  of  the  cavity,  and  another  similar  one  at  the 
cutting-edge,  which  would  be  sufiicient  for  the  retention  of  a  non* 
cohesive  gold  filling ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  of  cohesive 
gold  can  be  so  securely  anchored  that  the  cervical  wall  is  perfectly 
protected,  and  a  fracture  at  any  point  along  the  edges  of  the  cavity 
will  not  dislodge  the  filling. 

To  effect  this,  retaining-pointa,  made  by  a  small,  square-edged  drill, 
are  necessary,  which  can  be  formed  in  approximal  surface  cavities 
of  the  incisors  and  cuspidati,  in  that  portion  of  the  dentine  near 
the  labial  surface  where  it  unites  with  the  cementum,  and  in  the 
same  position  in  the  palatine  surface.  These  retaining-points  can 
be  made  from  the  one-twentieth  to  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  in  addition  a  small  undercutting  on  the  wall  next  to 
the  cutting-edge.  In  drilling  the  retaining-poinis  in  the  cervical 
wall  near  the  labial  and  palatine  surfaces,  the  drill  should  be  di- 
rected in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  root,  in  order  that  the 
cavity  made  by  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 
The  cavity  being  properly  formed,  dried,  and  protected  from  all 
moisture,  the  gold  foil,  prepared  in  the  manner  before  described,  is 
carried  into  the  cavity  with  the  introducing  pliers  or  on  the  point  oi 
an  instrument,  and  packed  into  the  retaining-points  until  these  are 
solidly  filled. 

The  gold  is  then   compactly   built  from  one  of  these  retaining- 
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points   to  the  other,  and  over  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  uutil  a  base  is 
formed  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  floor. 

From  this  base  the  gold  is  then  built  to  the  orifice;  and  during 
the  entire  process  it  is  packed  a  little  higher  about  the  walls  than  in 
the  centre,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  contact.  When  the 
gold  has  reached  the  orifice,  the  centre  is  then  built  up  and  the  surface 
condensed  and  finished  ss  before  described. 

Crystal  gold  is  preferred  by  some  for  filling  the  retaining  points 
and  forming  the  base  covering  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  on  account  of  its 
retaining  its  position  better  than  foil.  This  description  of  the  method 
of  introducing  cohesive  foil  will  apply  to  all  cavities  wherever  situated, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  hereafter.  For  crystal  gold  the  cavity  may 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  cohesive  gold  foil,  although 
many  depend  upon  under-cuttings  instead  of  retaining  points  for  its 
retention. 

The  margins  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled  should  be  uniformly  shaped, 
to  permit  of  the  easy  introduction  of  the  gold  over  them  when  it  is 
carried  into  the  cavity,  and  the  edges  should  be  slightly  countersunk, 
to  protect  them  from  fractures  and  to  permit  of  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  gold  to  the  margins,  and  also  to  properly  define  the 
margins  of  the  filling  in  the  process  of  finishing  the  surface.  Such 
directions  will  apply  to  all  cavities  in  teeth  during  their  preparation 
for  filling. 
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I.  With  Non-  Cohesive  Gold  Foil, — In  describing  the  manner  of  fill- 
ing a  cavity  in  each  of  the  principal  localities  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  caries  in  the  above-mentioned  teeth,  the  writer  will  begin  with 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  first  molar  on  the  right  side.  The  di- 
rections given  for  filling  a  cavity  here  will,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be 
applicable  to  the  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  grinding  surface  of 
any  of  the  upper  molars  or  bicuspids. 

When  the  cavity  is  very  deep  and  its  circumference  not  large,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  filling  sufficiently  firm  and  solid 
in  every  part  by  the  introduction  of  folds  of  gold  long  enough  to 
extend  from  the  bottom  to  the  orifice.  The  operation,  therefore, 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts;  two-thirds  of  the  cavity  should  be 
first  thoroughly  filled  with  vertical  folds,  and  afterward  the  remaining 
third  in  the  same  manner. 

In  filling  a  molar  or  bicuspid  on  any  of  its  surfaces  the  head  of 

the  patient  should,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  very  nearly  the  same 

position  and  have  the  same  elevation  as  required  for  an  operation  on 

an  incisor  or  cuspid.    The  cavity  being  prepared  for  the  filling,  and 
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one  end  of  the  roll  or  ribbon  of  foil  placed  in  it,  the  tooth  may  be 
grasped  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  oper* 
ator — the  former  placed  on  the  buccal  surface  in  such  a  manner  u 
to  press  back  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  the  latter  on  the  pala- 
tine surface;  then  fold  after  fold  may  be  introduced  and  forcibly 
pressed  against  the  posterior  wall  until  the  cavity  is  filled.  For 
this  purpose  an  instrument  may  be  used  like  the  one  represented 
in  Fig.  483  or  436.  If  the  former  is  used,  it  is  to  be  held  as  shown 
in  Fig.  480.  The  extruding  portion  should  then  be  condensed  with 
the  same  instrument  as  the  one  used  for  introducing,  and  is  still 
more  condensed,  if  necessary,  with  pluggers  similar  to  Figs.  437  and 
438. 

As  a  general  rule,  filU^g  ^  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  an 
upper  molar  or  bicuspid  is  an  exceedingly  simple  operation,  requiring 
less  skill  than  the  introduction  of  a  plug  in  any  other  locality  in  these 
teeth ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  rendered  very  difficult,  as,  for 
example,  when  there  are  one  or  more  fissures  or  carious  depressions 
radiating  from  the  main  cavity.  After  the  caries  has  been  removed 
and  the  fissure  enlarged,  which  was  often  a  very  tedious  operation 
before  the  use  of  fissure  burrs  with  the  dental  engine,  it  requires  con- 
siderable time  and  skill  to  fill  these  thoroughly.  When  it  is  not 
properly  done,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
will  soon  take  place,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  operation 
was  performed. 

The  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  grinding  surface  of  the  second 
or  third  molar  of  a  |)er8on  having  a  very  small  mouth  is  sometimes 

attended  with  great  difficulty;  in  some  cases  it 
^        bia.  48b.  ^jj  ^j^iy  j^  done  with  an  instrument  having  a 

point  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  stem, 
like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  438;  conse- 
quently, the  power  required  for  introducing  and 
consolidating  the  gold  is  applied  to  great  dis- 
advantage. But  the  instrument  represented  in 
this  cut  is  only  intended  for  the  first  part  of  the  operation  of 
consolidating  the  metal;  for  its  completion  smaller  points  are  re- 
quired. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  first  upper  molar 
on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  may  be 
placed  against  the  left  cuspid  or  first  or  second  bicuspid,  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  the  operator,  while  the  forefinger  is  placed  be- 
hind the  point  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same  time  made  to 
push  back  the  commissure  of  the  lips.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  cavity  in   a  second  or  third   molar  during  the  operatiiHi,  the 
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cheek  should  be  pressed  from  the  tooth  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  faaad ;  but  thU  finger  can  seldom  be  carried  far  enough  back  on 
this  side  of  the  mouth  to  be  placed  behind  the  point  of  the  inetru- 
raent.  During  the  introduction  of  gold  the  instrument  should  be 
grasped  as  in  Fig.  430,  or,  better  still,  aa  in  Fig.  434. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  anterior  approximal  surface  of  a  right 
superior  moiar  or  bicuspid,  the  operation  may  be  commenced  by 
placing  the  gold  against  the  palatine  wall  and  ending  at  the  buccal. 
But  before  the  process  of  condensing  is  commenced  every  portion 
of  the  surface  ought  to  be  thoroughly  tested  with  a  wedge-pointed 
instrument,  and  wherever  the  point  can  be  forced  into  the  gold  the 
cavity  thus  formed  should  be  filled. 
The  instrument  employed  for  the 
introduction  of  the  gold  may 
like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  433, 
but   having  a  rather  longer   point  '°' 

and  grasped  as  in  Fig.  430.  For 
condensing  the  extruding  portions, 
either  or  both  of  the  instruments 
represented  in  Figs.  427  and  431 
may  be  used,  as  also  the  one  em- 
ployed for  the  introduction  of  the 
gold.  During  this  part  of  the  opera- 
lion  the  instrument  may  be  held 
as  before,  or  as  seen  in  Fig.  440, 
which  permits  a  much  greater  amount 
of  force  to  be  applied  than  when 
held  in  any  other  manner. 

Nearly  the  same  method  and  the  Fio.  441. 

same  instruments  are  required  for 
Gliing  a  corresponding  cavity  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  j&w.  When 
practicable,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  placed  on 
the  palatine  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  the  thumb  against  the  buccal 
surface,  and  in  addition  to  the  instruments  recommended  for  the 
right  side  of  the  mouth  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  426  may  be  very 
conveniently  employed  to  introduce  the  gold;  also  Fig.  427  or  441 
in  condensing  the  surface  of  the  filling.  The  writer  finds  this  last 
particularly  valuable  in  very  many  cases. 

A  cavity  in  the  posterior  approximal  surface  of  a  superior  bicus- 
pid on  either  side  of  the  mouth  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  as 
easily  filled  as  one  in  the  anterior  approzimal  surface.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  left  hand  is  very  nearly  the  same,  and  in  the  introduc- 
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tioD  of  the  gold  the  first  folds  are  placed  against  the  palatine  wall  of 
the  cavity.  By  commencing  on  this  side  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
lay  the  folds  more  compactly  than  he  could  were  he  to  commence 
at  any  other  point.  He  also  has  a  more  perfect  control  over  the  in- 
strument  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  has  a  better  view  of  the 
cavity  during  the  introduction  of  the  gold.  For  consolidating  the 
filling,  the  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  426,  427,  and  432  are  as 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  any  that  can  be  employed. 

When  the  mouth  of  a  patient  is  large,  a  filling  can  often  be  in- 
troduced with  nearly  as  much  ease  in  the  posterior  approximal 
surface  of  a  first  or  even  a  second  upper  molar  as  in  that  of  a  bicus- 
pid ;  but  when  the  mouth  is  small  and  the  cheeks  fleshy,  it  often 
becomes  a  difficult  and  perplexing  operation,  although  the  same 
method  is  used;  yet,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  introdac- 
tion  of  a  good  filling  that  the  operator  should  see  the  cavity  and 
witness  every  part  of  the  operation,  his  ingenuity  is  often  taxed  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  the  most  suitable  means  to  enable  him  to 
do  it.  A  number  of  instruments  for  drawing  back  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  have  been  invented,  but  the  writer  believes  there  are  none 
so  well  suited  to  the  purpose  as  the  thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator.  If  the  operator  will  accustom  himself  to  the 
use  of  a  small  mouth-glass  held  in  the  left  hand  whilst  operating, 
he  will  be  spared  many  back-breaking  efibrts  to  keep  in  view  fillings 
on  posterior  surfaces.  It  is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the 
apparently  reverse  motion  of  the  instrument  as  seen  in  the  glass; 
also  to  accustom  the  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  But  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  skillful  operators  of  this  or  any  other  country,  Dr.  Maynard, 
assures  us  that  he  works  from  a  reflected  view  in  the  glass  with  the 
same  ease  as  where  he  has  a  direct  view  of  the  cavity,  and  obtains,  in 
very  many  cases  where  he  uses  the  glass,  an  accuracy  of  view  which 
direct  vision  could  not  give  him. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  young  practitioner  should  be  particularly 
directed.  Many,  in  other  respects  tolerably  good,  operators  are  most 
likely  to  fail  in  not  introducing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
upper  palatine  portion  of  the  cavity.  The  author  frequently  meets 
with  cases  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  perfectly  sound  and 
every  other  part  of  the  filling  well  consolidated  ;  but  here,  upon  the 
application  of  a  wedge-pointed  instrument,  the  gold  is  easily  per- 
forated. He  would  therefore  advise  the  inexperienced  operator  to 
test  this  by  severe  pressure  with  a  sharp,  wedge-pointed  instrument, 
as  well,  indeed,  as  every  part  of  the  filling,  before  leaving  the  open- 
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tion.  There  is  also  one  other  precaution  applicable  to  fillings  in 
the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  as  well  as  of 
the  molars  and  bicuspids ;  it  relates  to  overlapping  portions  of  gold 
under  the  free  edge  of  the  gum,  which  must  be  carefully  and  com- 
pletely removed  before  the  operation  can  be  regarded  as  complete. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  buccal  surface  of  an  upper  bicuspid  or 
molar,  on  either  side  of  the   mouth,  the   gold   may   be   introduced 
with  the  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  423  and  433.     The  latter 
is   better  adapted   for  the  left  side,  but   may  also   be  used  on  the 
right.     The  straight,  wedge-pointed  instrument  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  on  this  side.     The  first  folds  of  gold  should  be 
placed  against  the  posterior  wall,  proceeding  from  behind   forward, 
and  pressing  the  folds  against  each  other  as  compactly  as  possible. 
When    the  cavity  has  a  large  orifice   and   is  rather  shallow,  or  in 
other  respects  badly  shaped  for  the  retention  of  the  gold,  the  opera- 
tion is  often  tedious,  difficult,  and  perplexing.    But  under  favorable 
circumstances  a  filling  may  be  almost  as  readily  introduced  here  as 
in  any  other  part. 

The  palatine  surface  of  a  bicuspid  or  of  a  molar  is  rarely  attacked 

by  caries ;  on  the  latter  it  is  usually  seated  in    a  depression   at  the 

termination  of  a  fissure  leading  from  the  posterior  depression  in  the 

grinding  surface.     It  is  usually  situated  near  the  posterior   palato- 

approximal  angle  of  the  crown,  about  half  way  between  the  gum 

and  the    coronal  extremity   of  the  tooth.    It    sometimes    happens 

that  the  walls  of  these  fissures  are  affected  with  caries  throughout 

their  whole  extent,  requiring  to  be  filled  from  the  depression  in  the 

grinding  to  its  termination   on  the  palatine  surface.      In  this  case 

the  portion  of  the  cavity  on  the  grinding  surfisice  may  be  first  filled ; 

then  the  operator   may  proceed   to  fill  the  palatine  portion  in  the 

same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  simple  cavity,  placing  the  first  folds  of 

foil,  in  the  case  of  a  right  molar,  against  the  upper  and  posterior 

side  of  the  opening  with  an  instrument  like  the  one  represented  in 

Fig.  433.    Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  instrument  from 

slipping.    It  often  happens,   too,  that  the  orifice  becomes  choked 

with  foil  before  the  cavity  is  half  filled.     This,  indeed,  is  liable  to 

occur  in  filling  any  cavity  in  any  tooth ;  and  when  it  does  happen, 

unless  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  is  applied  to  make  a  free 

opening  into  it,  the  filling  will  be  imperfect  and  the  object  of  the 

operation  wholly  defeated.    When  the  cavity  is  situated   in   a  left 

molar,  the  gold  may  be  introduced  with  the  instruments  represented 

in  Figs.  423  and  436,  placing  the  first  folds  against  the  upper  wall 

of  the  cavity  and  proceeding  downward. 

A    tubercle  of  greater  or  less  size    is  sometimes  found  on  the 
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anterior  palatine  surface  of  a  molar,  near  the  crown.  Between  this 
and  the  body  of  the  crown  a  deep  impression  is  often  seen,  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  caries ;  but  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part 
and  the  introduction  of  a  filling  is  so  simple  that  a  special  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

II.  With  Cohesive  Qold  Foil, — In  forming  cavities  in  the  approxi- 
mal  surfaces  of  bicuspids  and  molars  it  is  essential,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  separate  the  teeth  either  by  means  of  pressure  or  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  crown. 

When  they  are  very  close  together  it  is  often  impossible  to  gain 
sufficient  space  by  pressure,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  enamel  chisel  and  file,  or  disk,  cutting  away  a  portion  from 
each  tooth  when  both  are  decayed,  and  from  one  only  if  the  other 
is  in  a  sound  condition.  The  former  practice  in  separating  these 
teeth  was  to  cut  away  so  much  of  the  entire  approximal  snrfiu^  $s 
to  form  a  V-shaped  space  of  sufficient  extent  to  enable  the  operator  to 
reach  the  cavity  easily.  But  by  this  method  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
was  disfigured  and  a  space  formed  in  which  food  readily  ooUected 
and  became  a  source  of  considerable  annovance.  To  avoid  this, 
the  practice  now  is  to  cut  through  the  grinding  surface  to  the  ap- 
proximal cavity,  mortising  this  opening,  and  thus  preserve  the 
palato-  and  bucco-approximal  angles,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
shape  of  the  opening  through  the  grinding  surface  materially  assisU 
in  the  retention  of  the  filling.  In  preparing  these  cavities  for  cohe- 
sive gold  foil,  at  least  two  good  retaining  points  should  be  made  at 
the  cervical  wall  and  two  under-cuttings  at  the  cuspe,  which  have 
been  preserved  by  the  method  of  gaining  space  just  described.  But 
one  of  these  retaining  points,  in  connection  with  the  two  under 
cuttings  at  the  cusps,  will  oft;en  secure  the  filling  when  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  not  allow  of  more  being  made. 

In  preparing  a  cavity  on  the  posterior  approximal  surface  of  a 
molar  tooth  access  is  obtained  by  cutting  through  the  grinding  sur- 
face in  the  manner  before  referred  to ;  then,  by  means  of  instruments 
more  or  less  curved,  the  buccal  and  palatine  walls  are  made  parallel 
with  each  other,  under-cuttings  formed  at  the  cusps,  and  retaining 
points  drilled  in  the  cervical  wall  at  different  angles.  Advantage  is 
also  gained  from  having  the  cervical  wall  slightly  undercut.  In  in* 
troducing  the  gold  into  a  cavity  of  this  nature  many  prefer  placing 
a  polished  plate  of  metal  or  a  matrix  back  of  the  cavity,  in  ^^ 
space  between  the  teeth,  and  condensing  the  gold  firmly  against  it 
in  building  up  this  portion  of  the  crown.  By  this  method  a  good 
support  is  obtained,  and  after  all  the  gold  necessary  is  introduced 
and  consolidated  the  metal  plate  is  removed. 
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Fig.  442  repreeenta  a  set  of  loop  matrices,  conaiating  of  thin,  flex- 
ible steel  ban  and  a  milled  thumb-screw.  To  u»e  theni,  one  of  the 
proper  size  is  selected,  the  head  with  the  smooth  hole  being  passed 


over  the  thumb-screw ;  the  screwed  head  is  then  bent  around  and  the 
loop  screwed  to  its  place  on  the  tooth. 

Fig.  443  represents  an  ingenious  mechanical   aid   of  this  descrip- 
tion, invented  by  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  called  a  matrix;  a  shows  the  con- 

Fio.  M8. 


cave  and  wedging  sides  of  a  matrix,  and  b  shows  a  matrix  placed 
between  two  teeth  ready  to  wedge  and  fill,  c  represents  the  form 
of  pliers  for  placing  a  matrix  in  position. 

The  points  especially  notable  in  the  use  of  a  matrix  are,  to  cut 
away  the  masticating  surface  of  enamel  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity; 
to  prepare  the  edges  flat  and  smooth  ;  to  cut  down  to  sound  bone  in 
the  neck  of  the  tooth,  forming  the  base  of  the  cavity,  and  shaping 
it  so  that  the  matrix  will  fit  accurately  on  the  cervical  wall.  Having 
excavated  the  cavity  and  cbt  a  retaining  groove  along  the  buccal  and 
palatal  walls  (terminating  at  the  very  surface  of  the  masticating 
walls  of  the  enamel),  select  a  matrix  the  concaved  surface  of  which 
matches  the  cavity.    Then,  after  applying  the   rubber  dam,  finish 
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and  dry  the  cavity,  place  the  matrix,  and  secure  it  with   wedges  of 
boxwood,  which,  being  hard  and  dry,  require  very  little  forcing.    The 


Fio.  444. 


4«* 


Fig.  445. 


filling  may  then  be  done  with  the  ease  and  certainty  of  a  crown 
cavity  with  strong  walls. 

Figs.  444  and  445  represent  the  double  screw  matrices  desigoed 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Woodward,  which,  like  those  of  Dr.  Jack,  occupy  a 
single  interdental  space. 

Figs.  446,  447,  448,  449,  and  450  represent  Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy's 
matrices  and  their  use,  in  the  forms  of  bands  and  screws. 


Fio.  446. 


Fio.  447. 


Fig.  448. 


Soft  or  non-cohesive  foil  should  be  used  for  the  cervical  maigine 
and  for  the  first  half  of  the  filling,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 


Fig.  449. 


Fig.  4fi0. 


it  may  be  adapted  to  the  cavity  walls  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  may  be  inserted ;  the  masticating  surface  to  be  finished  with 
cohesive  gold.    Wedge-shaped  pluggers  are  the  most  desirable  form? 
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with  which  to  condense  the  Boft  foil.  If  amalgam  or  cement  be  used 
the  band  should  be  oiled  on  the  inner  surface,  to  prevent  the  filling 
from  adhering  to  it. 

Figs.  451  and  452  represent  Dr.  W.  B.  Miller's  matrices  and  their 
use. 

This  matrix  is  commonly  held  firmly  in  place  by  reason  of  its 
duplex  spring  expansibility,  but  it  may  be  additionally  supported 


Fig.  461. 


Fig.  462. 


by  a  wedge  of  wood  driven  between  the  springs.     Either  the  con- 
cave or  convex  edges  go  next  to  the  gum,  according  as  the  cervical 


Fio.  458. 


margin  of  the  cavity  is  upon  or  beneath  the  gum,  and  a  thick  or  thin 
matrix  will  be  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  teeth. 


Fio.  464. 


Fro.  466. 


Dr.  Guilford's  band  matrices  and  clamps  are  represented  by  Figs. 
453,  454,  and  455. 
Dr.  Frank  Creager's  loop  matrices  are  represented  by  Fig.  456. 
This  series  of  loop  matrices  consists  of  eight  thin,  flexible  steel 
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bars  and  &  milled  thumb-screw.  The  bars  have  heads  on  each  end, 
with  eyes,  in  one  of  which  a  thread  is  cut  to  fit  the  thumbscrew. 
To  uee  them,  select  the  proper  size  for  the  case  in  hand,  pass  the 
head  with  the  smooth  hole  over  the  thumb  screw,  bead  the  screwed 
head  around,  and  screw  to  place  on  the  tooth. 

The  Herbst  Matrix  consists  of  a  band  of  soft  German  silver,  of 
the  thickness  32  Am.  gauge,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  as  wide  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cavity  in  the  proximate  sur- 
face of  the  tooth.  It  is  first  fitted  to  the  crown  by  bending  it  around, 
bringing  both  ends  of  the  band  to  the  buccal  surface,  and  drawing 
them  tightly  together  by  the  pliers.  When  the  band  is  thus  made 
to  fit  perfectly  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  it  is  carefully 

Fio.  46e. 


removed  and  the  joint  soldered  with  soft  solder,  using  muriate  of 
zinc  solution  as  a  flux.  This  matrix  is  prepared  before  excavating 
the  cavity. 

For  the  use  of  gold  by  the  Herbst  method,  matrices  are  also  used 
made  of  gum  shellac,  which  is  moulded  to  the  tooth  crown  in  a  plaa- 
tic  condition,  and  then  trimmed  to  the  proper  shape  so  as  to  form  a 
supporting  wall  and  not  interfere  with  the  introduction  of  the  gold. 

"  Dr.  Perry's  matrix  consiste  of  a  strip  of  metal  to  go  about  half 
way  around  the  tooth  and  having  a  hole  drilled,  through  each  end 
(Fig.  457),  It  is  featened  around  the  tooth  by  meaus  of  a  threading 
cord  or  floss  silk,  which  is  passed  through  the  holes  and  tied  fist 
with  a  double  or  treble  knot  (Fig,  458).  The  knot  can  be  pushed 
out  of  the  way  upon  one  side  of  the  toutli.  The  usual  fault  vith 
matrices  of  this  character  is  that  they  are  made  in  difierent  parts, 
one  or  more  of  which  is  liable  to  fall  upon  the  floor,  and  they  are 
in  other  respects  difficult  to  manage.  This  one  is  very  simple.  You 
pass  the  threads  through  the  holes  in  the  ends,  place  the  matrix 
where  you  wish  to  have  it,  wrap  the  thread  around  the  tooth,  anil 
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tie  it  (Fig.  459).  If  it  stretchea  a  trifle  there  ia  no  harm  done,  be- 
cause in  packing  gold  there  is  a  greater  certainty  of  a  close  fit  at  the 
margins  if  the  matrix  yields  a  little.  The  matrix  is  made  of  very 
thin  steel,  and  to  prevent  it  from  cutting  the  thread  with  which  it  ia 
tied  amall  pieces  of  metal  are  soldered  to  the  ends,  and  the  boles 
for  the  thread  are  drilled  through  those  extra  pieces  of  metal.  This 
makes  it  so  thick  and  firm  that  the  thread  can  be  drawn  tight  with- 
out danger  of  cutting  iL    The  matrix  is  not  universal  in  its  applica- 

Fio.  457.  Fio.  458.  Pio.  469. 


tioD,  and  I  would  not  be  without  the  others ;  but  it  is,  in  certain 
casee,  the  best  device  that  I  have  used.  The  holes  are  drilled  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  thread  comee  near  the  cervical  wall,  and 
the  matrix  is  made  l4)  bug  die  tooth  at  that  point  If  it  does  not,  a 
wedge  of  wood  dipped  in  sandarac  varnish  and  pushed  between  it  and 
the  adjoining  tooth  will  cause  it  to  fit  well  at  the  cervical  border.  This 
matrix  is  equally  suited  for  gold  or  other  plastics.  It  is  particularly 
neat  when  amalgam  is  used,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  leave  it  on 

Fio.  460.  Fio.  401. 


the  tooth  for  a  day  or  night.  To  avoid  obstruction  I  use  many 
□arrow  forms  of  this  matrix,  some  of  which  do  not  cover  more  than 
one-third  or  one-half  the  length  of  the  tooth. 

"  There  is  another  use  to  which  the  same  matrix  may  be  applied. 
It  is  that  of  adapting  it  by  a  simple  method  of  binding  and  tying 
to  any  of  the  other  teeth.  Reference  to  the  cuts  will  show  bow  it  can 
be  easily  applied  to. the  incisors,  which  almost  always  should  be  filled 
from  the  lingual  side  (Fig.  460),  and  to  the  bicuspids   and   raolara 
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(Fig.  461),  which  can  be  sometimes  filled  from  the  buccal  or  lingual 
side  without  cutting  down  from  the  grinding  surface.  To  one  who 
reveres  the  shapes  of  the  teeth  this  is  an  operation  that  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  simple  matrix  it  is  more  easily 
performed." 

Split  teeth  may  be  secured  by  gold  bands  or  collars  used  in  con- 
nection with  oxychloride  or  oxy phosphate  of  zinc  between  the 
fractured  surfaces. 

"  Large  contour  restorations  may  be  expeditiously  made  by  means 
of  the  collars  set  tightly  on  the  thoroughly  prepared  and  dried  tooth, 
which  can  then  be  filled  with  gold  or  gutta-percha  or  cement.  For 
cutting  the  collars  to  conform  to  the  cervical  curves,  an  engine  corun- 
dum point  or  Herbst  rotary  file  will  serve  the  purpose,  and  a  collar 
so  cut  is  shown  by  Fig.  462.  'To  keep  the  gold  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  view,  the  collar  should  be  cut  as  seen  in  Fig.  463.  Platinum 
collars  will  be  required  when  the  filling  is  to  be  of  amalgam,  but  a 
gold  collar  may  be  varnished  with  a  mere  film  of  collodion,  copal, 

Fig.  462.  Fig.  468.  Fig.  464. 
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sandarac,  or  shellac  varnish,  at  the  part  which  is  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  amalgam,  and  then  with  proper  care  a  dry  amalgam  will  not 
combine  with  the  gold  of  the  collar.  A  thin  collar,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  tooth,  can  be  put  in  place,  and  a  wedge  of  wood 
driven  between  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tooth  and  the  collar,  to 
form  a  matrix,  which,  after  the  filling  has  been  built  in  it,  can  be 
removed  by  first  withdrawing  the  wedge.  Such  a  matrix  is  illustra- 
ted in  Fig.  464,  and  by  this  means  many  large  and  complex  fillings 
may  be  rapidly  and  perfectly  constructed." 

In  filling  grinding  surface  cavities  in  the  molar  teeth,  where  the 
decay  has  extended  along  one  or  more  of  the  crown  fissures,  with 
cohesive  gold  foil  or  crystal  gold,  the  gold  is  first  introduced  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  crown  fissures  and  built  up  to  their  orifices,  thus  com- 
pleting the  filling  of  these  fissures  before  the  central  cavity  is  filled- 
The  fissures  or  sulci  should  be  opened  to  their  extreme  limits 
and  the  ends  be  made  round.  Small  curved  chisels  and  fissure- 
drills  are  well  adapted  for  preparing  sulci,  and  the  excavation 
should  be  commenced  at  the  central  part  In  preparing  cavities 
extending  in  the  form  of  sulci  or  fissures  over  the  buccal  and  pala- 
tine surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  all  projecting  portions  of 
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enamel  should  be  cut  away,  so  as  to  allow  these  cavities  to  be  but 
little  larger  within  than  at  their  orifices ;  and  the  ends  of  the  groove, 
which  are  usually  shallow,  should  be  made  as  deep  as  the  centre. 
One   retaining-point  may  then  be  made  in   each  of  the  two  walls 
formiDg  the  ends  of  the  groove-like  cavity,  or  one  retaining-point  in 
the  posterior  wall,  in  connection  with  an  under-cutting  in  the  an- 
terior one,  will  answer  for  the  retention  of  the  filling.     In  introducing 
the  gold  into  a  cavity  of   this  form    the  retaining-poinis  are  first 
filled  and  the  gold  built  across  the  floor  of  the  cavity  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  from  the  base  thus  formed  to  the  orifice.     When  a 
cavity  upon  the  buccal  or  palatine  surface  extends  under  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum,  it  is  necessary  to  either  force  the  gum  away  by 
pressure  with   pledgets  of  cotton   saturated    with   chloride  of  zinc, 
when  the  cavity  is  not  too  near  the  pulp,  or  to  remove  the  portion 
overlapping  the  cavity.     The  hemorrhage  which  follows  this  latter 
method  may  be  checked  by  any  of  the  hssmostatic  agents  in   use, 
such  as   tannin,  phenol  sodique,   creosote,  powdered  subsulphate  of 
iron,  etc. 

The  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  will  prove  very  effectual  in 
such  cases;  also  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  latter  agent  has  a  tendency 
to  discolor  the  dentine. 
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The  operation  of  filling  a  lower  incisor  or  cuspid  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  filling  an  upper. 

The  constant  tendency  of  the  lower  jaw  to  change  its  position  is 
embarrassing  to  the  dentist  in  operating  on  any  of  the  teeth  in  it, 
and  in  case  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  it  is  sometimes  peculiarly 
perplexing.  To  prevent  this  all  the  effort  the  operator  can  make 
with  his  left  hand  is  frequently  required.  From  the  backward 
inclination,  too,  of  these  teeth,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  gold  can 
be  introduced  from  the  lingual  side  of  the  arch ;  consequently  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  space  as  wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly.  But 
as  the  teeth  are  comparatively  small,  the  separation,  when  made 
with  a  file,  chisel,  disk,  etc.,  should  be  no  wider  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  renioval  of  the  diseased  part  and  the  introduction 
of  the  gold.  When,  however,  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  the  sepa- 
ration should  be  made  with  a  piece  of  rubber  or  other  substance 
between  the  teeth,  in  the  manner  before  described,  or  by  rapid  sepa- 
ration. 

While  operating  on  the  lower  teeth  the  head  of  the  patient  should 
occupy  a  more  perpendicular  position  than  while  operating  on  the 
upper ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  lowering  the  seat  or  raising  the 
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head-piece  of  the  chair.  When  by  the  latter  it  will  be  occasionally 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  stand  upon  a  stool  five  or  six  inches 
in  height. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  right  approximal  sur&ce  of  a  lover 
incisor  or  cuspid  with  non-adhesive  gold  foil  the  following  method  id^ 
recommended.  The  cavity  being  prepared  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  gold  foil  made  into  a  small  roll  or  folded  lengthwise,  as  the 
operator  may  prefer,  with  the  left  arm  over  the  patient's  head,  the 
chin  is  gently  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  thumb  is  placed 
against  the  lingual  surface  of  the  tooth,  the  forefinger  serving  to 
direct  the  gold  and  point  of  the  instrument  and  also  to  depress  the 
lower  lip.  The  folds  of  gold,  in  their  introduction,  are  pressed 
firmly  against  the  lower  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  instrument  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  may  be  shaped  like  the  one  represented  Id 
Fig.  465,  with  a  very  small,  wedge-shaped  point,  and  held  as  in  Fig. 

Fig.  466.  Fio.  466. 


434.  The  consolidation  of  the  gold  may  be  effected  partly  with  the 
same  instrument,  partly  with  a  round-pointed  one  shaped  as  shown 
in  Fig.  466,  and  partly  with  an  instrument  shaped  as  in  Fig.  432. 
The  tooth  should  be  firmly  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand,  to  prevent  it  from  being  moved  in  its  socket  by  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  incisors  are  very  small  and  the  caries  has  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  the  tooth,  it  is  oft;en  difficult  to  form  a 
suitable  cavity  for  the  retention  of  the  filling  without  penetrating  to 
the  pulp  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  operator 
are  frequently  taxed  severely  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently  secure  sup- 
port for  the  gold.  But  this  he  can  usually  do  if  he  can  make  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  as  large  as  the  orifice,  even  though  it  have  hut 
little  depth. 

The  manner  of  introducing  a  filling  in  the  left  approximal  surftce 
is  very  similar.  The  left  arm  and  hand,  as  well  as  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  are  all  disposed  of  in  the  manner  just  described.  The 
same  instruments,  too,  may  be  employed  for  introducing  and  con- 
solidating the  gold,  though  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation  the 
instrument.  Fig.  428,  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
the  one  in  Fig.  465.  The  instruments  known  as  "  rights  and  leA^t 
of  different  sizes,  are  very  serviceable  for  filling  all  approximal 
cavities. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  with  regard  to  fillings  in  the  labial  or  lingual 
surfaces  of  lower  incisors  and  cuspids.  Although  caries  rarely  attacks 
either  of  these  surfaces  of  a  lower  incisor,  it  does  sometimes  develop 
itself  in  the  labial  surface  of  a  cuspid ;  but  the  operation  of  intro- 
ducing a  filling  here  is  so  simple  that  a  separate  description  of  the 
manner  of  it  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

The  operation  of  forming  cavities  in  the  inferior  teeth  and  intro- 
ducing cohesive  gold  foil  and  crystal  gold  is  the  same  as  that  described 
for  the  superior  teeth,  and  a  second  description  is  therefore  not  con- 
sidered necessary.  As  absolute  dryness  is  essential  in  manipulating 
the  -  cohesive  forms  of  gold,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
methods  and  appliances  before  described  for  drying  cavities  and 
protecting  them  from  moisture.  In  filling  the  inferior  teeth,  the 
rubber  coffer-dam  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  appliance  for  ex- 
cluding all  moisture  from  both  the  gold  and  cavity,  and  the  saliva- 
pump  an  efiScient  adjunct  to  this  dam  for  relieving  the  mouth  of 
the  saliva  as  it  accumulates  in  prolonged  operations.  For  control- 
ling the  movements  of  the  tongue,  a  tongue  and  duct  compressor 
has  been  used  in  connection  with  pads  of  bibulous  paper  placed 
upon  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  beneath  the  tongue.  Prepared  spunk 
has  also  been  used  successfully  on  the  mouths  of  the  sublingual 
and  submaxillary  ducts  for  controlling  the  flow  of  saliva.  The  rub- 
ber dam,  however,  will  answer  all  requirements  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  clamps. 
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In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  right  lower  molar  or 
bicuspid,  the  operator  may  stand  on  the  same  side  of  his  patient  and 
a  few  inches  higher  than  while  operating  on  an  incisor  or  cuspid. 
With  his  left  arm  placed  over  his  patient's  head,  the  tooth  may  be 
grasped  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  while  the 
middle  finger  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  chin  ;  the  other  two  should 
be  placed  beneath  it.  After  preparing  the  cavity,  non-cohesive  gold 
foil  may  be  introduced  with  an  instrument  like  the  one  represented  in 
Fig.  436,  and  held  as  shown  in  Fig.  430,  pressing  the  folds  against 
the  poeterior  walls  of  the  cavity. 

In  condensing  the  gold  after  the  cavity  is  filled,  use  the  instru- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  437.  Sometimes,  however,  a  greater 
amount  of  force  can  be  exerted  when  this  instrument  is  held  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  440,  previously  wrapping  it  with  the  corner 
of  a  napkin  to  prevent  the  small  part  of  the  instrument  irom  hurt- 
ing the  little  finger.     The  kind  of  instrument  and  the  manner  of  holding 
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it  vrillf  after  ally  have  to  be  determiiied  by  Hie  operaior.  Daring  the 
introducdoD  and  consolidation  of  the  gold  the  lower  jaw  should  be 
firmly  held  with  the  left  hand,  to  prevent  it  from  moving  and  from 
being  too  much  depressed.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neoeasarj, 
as  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  articular  ligaments  are 
seldom  strong  enough  to  resist  the  amount  of  force  required  in  the 
operation. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  grinding  surfistce  of  a  tooth  on  the  left 
side  the  dentist  may  sometimes  operate  to  greater  advantage  by  stand- 
ing on  the  same  side.  In  this  case  the  commissure  of  the  lips  should 
be  pressed  back  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  placing  it  on  or 
against  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  while  the  forefinger  passes  in  front  of 
the  chin  and  the  other  three  beneath  it.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
he  will  be  able  to  operate  more  conveniently  by  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  his  patient  and  holding  the  tooth  and  the  chin  in  the  manner 
before  directed.  In  either  case  the  gold,  in  its  introduction,  should 
be  pressed  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity. 

The  foregoing  general  directions  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part, 
applicable  to  the  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  approximal  surfaces. 
When  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  long  and  the  cavity  situated  near 
the  gum,  the  operation  is  sometimes  very  difficult  and  tedious, 
requiring  all  the  patience  and  skill  the  dentist  can  exercise  to 
accomplish  it  securely.  This  difficulty  is  increased  when  the  shape 
of  the  cavity  is  unfavorable  for  the  retention  of  the  gold ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  cavity  is  shallow  and  has  a  large  orifice.  There  is 
also  another  very  serious  difficulty  which  the  operator  encounters 
in  the  introduction  of  a  filling  in  the  approximal  and  also  in  the 
buccal  surface  of  a  lower  molar  or  bicuspid.  The  fiow  of  saliva  is 
often  so  profuse  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  is 
completely  filled,  and  the  tooth  is  inundated  before  it  is  possible 
to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  to  fill  the  cavity.  This 
not  only  retards  the  operation,  but  it  also  renders  it  more  difficult 
and  perplexing;  for  it  is  necessary  to  force  out  every  particle  of 
moisture  from  the  cavity  and  from  between  the  difierent  layers  of 
gold  before  the  necessary  cohesive  attraction  between  them  can  be 
secured.  If  this  is  not  done  or,  at  any  rate,  if  all  the  moisture  is 
not  forced  from  the  cavity  and  the  gold  sufficiently  consolidated  to 
render  it  impermeable  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  the  operation  will 
be  unsuccessful  to  a  great  extent ;  hence  the  rubber  dam  is  a  valuable 
adjunct. 

Ordinary  foil  (non-cohesive),  when  introduced  in  folds  lying  par 
allel  with  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  keeps  its  place  by  the  close  lateral 
contact  of  the  folds  against  each  other  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
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Hence  such  fillings  may  prove  successful,  although  done  "under 
water,''  provided  the  lateral  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  out  the 
saliva  from  between  the  layers  of  foil.  But  if  the  folds  are  laid  in 
parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  the  operation  will  fail,  in 
consequence  of  the  scaling  off  of  the  successive  layers  which  have 
no  adhesion.  Crystal  gold  and  cohesive  foil  fillings  depend  for 
their  success  upon  the  perfect  adhesion  of  their  component  pieces ; 
therefore  the  slightest  moisture,  or  even  dampness,  while  being 
introduced  is  fatal  to  their  durability. 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  this  difficulty  a  variety  of  means 
have  been  proposed,  the  most  important  of  which  have  already  been 
described  and  need  not  be  again  referred  to. 

In  the  introduction  of  non-cohesive  gold  on  the  right  side,  it  may 
be  pressed  against  the  buccal  wall  of  the  cavity  on  the  left  side,  or 
against  the  lingual  wall.  Either  of  the  instruments  represented  in 
Figs.  422  and  423  may  be  employed  for  the  introduction  of  the  gold, 
whether  the  cavity  be  situated  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  approximal 
surfiEice  of  the  tooth,  and  may  be  held  in  the  hand  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  430  or  434. 

In  filling  a  cavity  in  the  lingual  and  posterior  approximal  angle 
of  a  first  or  second  bicuspid,  and  especially  from  the  loss  of  the 
tooth  behind  it,  when  there  is  a  backward  inclination  of  the  organ, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  slipping  and 
wounding  the  lower  lip.  The  most  convenient  position  for  the 
operator  in  this  case  is  on  the  left  side  and  partly  in  front  of  the 
patient.  The  tooth  may  then  be  firmly  grasped  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  thumb  alone  pressed  against 
the  outside  of  the  tooth ;  in  either  case  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  rest  for 
the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand  during  the  introduction  and  con- 
solidation of  the  gold.  But  the  locality  of  the  cavity  is  such,  espe- 
cially when  the  mouth  of  the  patient  is  small,  that  it  can  only  be 
seen  with  great  difficulty.  Hence  the  operator  is  constantly  liable 
to  place  the  point  of  the  instrument  on  one  side  of  the  orifice  against 
an  overlapping  portion  of  gold,  which,  when  pressure  is  applied,  is 
cat  through  or  detached.  The  instrument  thus  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hard,  smooth  enamel,  and  unless  the  hand  is  so  guarded 
as  to  control  its  motions  it  is  liable  to  slip  and  wound  some  part  of 
the  mouth,  especially  the  lower  lip,  which  accident,  unless  proper 
precaution  is  observed,  may  occur  in  filling  any  tooth. 

Among  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  dentist  encounters  in 

filling  a  cavity  in  the  buccal  surfi^ce  of  a  lower  molar,  apart  from 

that  of  keeping  the  cavity  dry  until  the  gold  is  introduced,  is  the 

contact  of  the  lower  and  inner   part  of  the  cheek  with  the  tooth. 

88 
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This  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  prevented,  and  the  oommis- 
sure  of  the  lips  at  the  same  time  pushed  back  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  which  also  will  serve,  when  the 
cavity  is  shallow  and  the  orifice  large,  to  hold  the  gold  in  place 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  introduced  to  obtain  support  from  the 
surrounding  walls.  In  operating  upon  the  bicuspids  it  is  only 
necessary  to  depress  the  corner  of  the  mouth  to  obtain  free  aooeas  to 
the  cavity. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  gold  on  the  right  side,  either  of  the 
instruments  represented  in  Figs.  423  and  433  may  be  employed, 
but  on  the  left  side  the  latter  will  generally  be  found  most  con- 
venient.   A  straight,  wedge-pointed  instrument  (Fig.  467)  can  often 

be  advantageously  used  in  introducing  the 
*  foil  in  either  of  the  right  bicuspids,  and  some- 

times even  in  the  first  molar.  This  instru- 
ment can  also  often  be  used  in  filling  a  cavity 
in  the  grinding  surface  of  a  molar  of  either  jaw,  but  oft;ener  in  the 
upper  than  the  lower.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gold  should  commence  behind  and  proceed  forward. 
The  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  426,  435,  and  439  may  be  used 
in  consolidating  the  foil. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  in  filling  a  molar  or  bicuspid 
on^the  left  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  whether  in  the  grinding,  approxi- 
mal,  or  buccal  surface,  the  back  of  the  chair,  if  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  being  moved,  should  be  thrown  five  or  six  inches  further 
back,  to  lower  the  head  of  the  patient  and  give  the  face  a  more 
horizontal  inclination.  By  this  means  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
approach  the  locality  of  his  manipulations  with  greater  ease,  thus 
enabling  him  to  exercise  a  more  perfect  control  over  his  instrument, 
as  well  as  over  the  mouth.  But  if  the  back  of  his  operatmg  chair 
is  stationary,  he  should   stand  upon  a  stool  of  five  or  six  inches  id 

height. 

The  precaution  of  removing  all  the  overlapping  portions  of  gold 
should  never  be  omitted,  and  this  sometimes  constitutes  a  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  especially  when  the  cavity  extends  under  the 
margin  of  the  gum.  For  this  purpose  some  of  the  files  represented 
in  Fig.  413  may  be  very  advantageously  used.  Some  are  made 
straight  at  each  end,  others  are  curved.  The  cutting-burrs  operated 
by  the  dental  engine,  and  also  the  corundum  and  sand-paper  disks, 
are  useful  instruments  for  removing  surplus  gold. 

The  manner  of  building  up  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  crown  of  a 
tooth  will  now  be  described. 
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The  term  **  contour "  signifies  "  the  line  that  bounds,  defines,  or 
terminates  a  figure ; "  hence  a  "  contour  filling  **  is  one  that  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  line  that  defined  the  contour  of  the  lost  tooth 
tissue  ;  in  other  words,  the  filling  material  is  built  up  to  such  a  degree 
as  is  necessary  to  restore  the  original  form  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  one  who  has  not  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  filling  teeth,  and  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  the  working  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  preparations  of  gold  employed  for  the  purpose,  such  as 
cohesive  gold,  will,  simply  from  any  directions  that  can  be  laid  down 
upon  the  subject,  be  able  at  once  to  perform  the  operation  of  building 
on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth.     But  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  description  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  never 
attempted  it,  and  may  wish  to  exercise  their  mechanical  and  artistic 
abilities  on   this,  the  most  difficult  of  all  operations   in  dentistry. 
Those  only  who  are  aiming  at  high  excellence  in  this  department 
of  practice  will   be  likely  to  undertake  it ;    and  should  their  first 
efforts  prove  unsuccessful,  the  increase  of  skill  they  will  have  thus 
acquired  in  the  use  of  instruments  will  inspire  new  confidence,  and 
ultimately,  by  perseverance,  enable  them  to  achieve  the  object  of  their 
wishes. 

The  operation,  to  be  successful,  must  not  only  be  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  but  the  tooth  itself  must  be  situated  in  a  healthy 
cavity  and  firmly  articulated.  Under  other  circumstances  it  would  be 
uaeleas  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  organ.  The  general  system, 
too,  should  be  free  from  any  preternatural  susceptibility  to  morbid 
impressions. 

A  tooth  on  which  this  operation  is  called  for  has,  in  nearly  every 
case,  suffered  so  much  loss  of  substance  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in 
cases  where  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  not  exposed,  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  preparing  the  cavity  for  such  a  large  mass 
of  filling  material,  especially  gold,  and  securely  anchoring  it  Where 
the  exposure  of  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  necessitates  the  destruction 
and  removal  of  this  organ  the  operation  of  **  contouring  **  is  much 
leaa  difiicult,  as  the  pulp-chamber  affords  secure  anchorage  for  the 
filling.  Where  the  pulp  has  previously  perished  from  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration,  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  organ  can- 
Qot  be  counted  on  with  as  much  certainty  as  when  it  is  destroyed 
by  extirpation  or  by  the  application  of  an  escharotic  two  or  three 
days  before  the  performance  of  the  operation.  Its  destruction  by 
the  suppurative  process  is  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  alveolar  ab- 
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scess ;  and  this,  having  once  established  itself,  is  seldom  so  completelT 
cured  as  to  prevent  the  liability  to  its  recurrence.  Still,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  determined  on,  the  parts  of  the  extremity  of  the  root  must  first 
be  restored  to  health ;  for  without  this  it  should  never  be  attempted. 
The  preparatory  treatment  in  cases  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
simple  morbid  secretion  escaping  from  the  root,  is  given  in  another 
chapter. 

In  describing  the  operation  we  will  commence  with  the  first  molar 
of  the  left  side  of  the  superior  maxilla:  We  will  suppose  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  crown  has  been  destroyed  by  caries  and  that 
the  buccal  wall  is  the  only  portion  remaining,  the  pulp  being  more 
or  less  exposed.  This  is  to  be  destroyed  and  extirpated  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  root ;  the  decayed  portions  of  the  tooth  are  then  to  be 
removed,  and  the  central  chamber  enlarged  until  the  wall  of  dentine 
on  the  palatine,  anterior,  and  posterior  approximal  sides  are  only  about 
one  line  in  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  this  wall  a  shallow  groove  or 
undercut  is  made  and  also  retaining  points,  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  gold. 

The  tooth  as  now  prepared  is  represented  in  Fig.  468,  and,  after 
the  application  of  the  rubber  dam,  is  ready  for  the  introduction 
and  building  on  of  the  gold.    But  before  describing  the  manner  of 

doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
Fio.  468.  gap^  iQ  ^\yQ  preparation  of  gold  most  proper  to  be 
employed.  For  filling  the  roots,  non-cohesive  gold 
foil  is  the  best.  If  the  leaves  are  thick,  weighing  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  it  should  be  introduced  in 
very  narrow  strips,  without  folding,  in  the  manuer 
described  in  another  chapter ;  if  leaves  of  four  or  six 
grains  are  preferred,  it  may  be  cut  in  strips  varying 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  canal  in  the  root,  and  then 
rolled  or  made  into  very  narrow  folds.  For  the  central  chamber 
and  crown,  gold  possessing  cohesive  properties  should  ,be  employed ; 
although  this  property  may,  to  a  degree,  be  imparted  to  common  gold 
foil  by  slightly  annealing  immediately  before  using,  cohesive  gold  foil 
possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree,  and  this  also  requires  to  be  annealed. 
Either  kind  of  foil,  therefore,  or  crystal  gold  may  be  employed.  The 
operation,  however,  can  be  better  performed  with  the  cohesive  foil  or 
crystal  gold  than  with  the  non-cohesive  foil.  Crystal  gold  is  often 
used  to  fill  the  central  chamber  and  act  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build 
the  cohesive  gold  foil. 

As  the  manner  of  filling  roots  is  described  in  another  place,  we 
shall  commence  with  the  pulp  cavity.      The  gold,  supposing  it  to 
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be  cohesive  foil,  is  loosely  rolled  into  a  fold  or  rope,  from  which 
pellets  are  cut.    A  sufficient  number  of  these  having  been  prepared, 
the  surfaces  against  which  the  gold  is  to  be  placed  are  made  perfectly 
dry   by  wiping  with  Japanese  bibulous  paper  or  absorbent  cotton. 
This  done,  one  of  the  pellets  is  placed  in  the  central  chamber  with 
pliers,  pressed  into  a  retaining  point,  where  the  formation  of  such 
points  is  necessary,  and  consolidated  with  a  small-pointed  condensing 
instrument;  another  and  another  is  added, each  being  consolidated  as 
the  first,  until  a  sufficient  number  have  been  introduced  to  fill  this 
chamber.    The  process  of  consolidation  is  now  to  be  repeated  and  con- 
tinued until  no  part  of  the  gold  can  be  made  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  instrument;  then  additional 'pellets  are  applied  and  condensed 
as  in  the  first  instance,  forcing  those  placed  against  the  surrounding 
wall  firmly  and  compactly  into  the  groove  or  undercut  made  in  it, 
thus  securing  for  the  entire  mass  the  greatest  possible  stability. 
Again,  pellet  after  pellet  is  applied,  pressing  those  placed  along  the 
outer  edge  firmly  against  the  enclosed  margin  of  dentine  and  against 
the  buccal  wall  of  the  tooth,  until  a  solid  mass  considerably  larger 
than  the  portion  of  the  crown  to  be  supplied  shall  have  been  thus 
formed.    The  same  result  may  be  obtained  much  more  rapidly  by 
using  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon.    In  this  case  fold  after  fold  of 
the  gold  is  introduced,  each  fold  being  thoroughly  welded  and  con- 
solidated as  introduced. 

For  the  complete  solidification  of  every  part  of  the  gold  and  the 
welding  of  every  piece  to  the  adjoining  ones,  a  number  of  instruments 
are  required,  with  serrated  points,  which  are-  represented  in  the  figures 
illustrating  the  instruments  employed  in  the  use  of  the  cohesive 
forms  of  gold.  For  some  parts  of  the  operation  a  straight  instrument 
can  be  employed  most  advantageously ;  for  other  parts,  one  slightly 
bent  near  the  point ;  and  for  others,  one  bent  at  right  angles  with  the 
stem.  The  kind  most  suitable  for  each  case  must  be  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  operator.  One,  perhaps,  may  use  very  efficiently 
an  instrument  in  a  particular  locality  and  for  a  certain  purpose,  that 
another,  for  the  same  purpose,  would  handle  very  awkwardly.  But 
for  completing  the  work  of  consolidation,  all  agree  that  very  small- 
pointed  instruments  are  indispensable.  The  consolidating  or  build- 
ing instruments  may  consist  of  Varney's  hand-mallet  pluggers,  or 
the  points  of  the  automatic  or  engine  mallets. 

As  the  cohesiveness  of  the  gold  is  destroyed  by  the  contact  of 
liquids,  it  must  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  moisture  during  the 
entire  process  of  introducing  and  consolidating  the  metal.  But  if, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  saliva  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  gold  before  its  complete  introduction,  the  unfinished  surface 
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must  be  thoroughly  consolidated,  then  dried  with  some  good  abeorbiiig 
substance,  scraped,  burnished,  dried  again,  and  made  rough  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument.  To  this  surface  fresh  portions  of  gold 
can  now  be  united,  and  sometimes  made  to  adhere  quite  firmly,  but 
often  it  is  necessary  to  drill  retaining  points  into  the  gold  and 
continue  the  operation  from  these  points.  The  use  of  the  rubber  dam 
and  other  appliances  now  enables  the  operator  to  perform  pro- 
longed operations  without  the  danger  from  moisture  which  formerlj 
existed. 

The  next  step  is  to  consolidate  thoroughly  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face. This  may  be  commenced  with  the  larger-pointed  instruIDel)t^^ 
After  going  over  it  ten  or  a  dozen  times  with  these,  smaller  poiDU 
may  be  used,  and  these  again  changed  for  still  smaller,  until  no  more 
impression  can  be  made  upon  it  than  upon  a  solid  ingot  of  pure 
gold. 

It  now  remains  to  cut  the  surface  until  the  gold  is  made  to  assume 
very  nearly  the  shape  of  that  portion  of  the  original  tooth  the  loss 
of  which   it  supplies.      The   plug-finishing  burrs  operated   by  the 
dental  engine,  the  files  for  finishing  the  surface  of  fillings,  and  the 
corundum  and  sand-paper  and  stone  disks  and  points,  will  be  found 
serviceable  for  such  operations.     In  doing  this  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  operator  for  the  display  of  much  artistic  skill  aud 
ingenuity.     While  shaping  the  grinding  surface  the  patient  should 
be  requested,  from  time  to  time,  to  close  the  mouth,  that  the  depres- 
sions in  it  may  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  cusps  of  the  tooth  with 
which  it  antagonizes,  so  that  these  two  may  touch  simultaneously  with 
the  other  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.     This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  always  tedious,  usually  requiring  more  time  than  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  gold.     The  use  of  articulation  paper  may  facilitate 
this  part  of  the  operation. 

The  surface  of  the  gold  may  now  be  rubbed  with  properly  shaped 
pieces  of  Arkansas  or  Hindostan   stone  or  with  pulverized  pumice 
Fig.  469.       ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^  scratches  left  by  the  files  are  removed ; 
then  polish  with  crocus  and  a  burnisher.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  tooth  as  thus  restored  is  shown  in  Fig.  469. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  perform  the  entire  operation  at 
one  time,  it  may  readily  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first   consisting   in   the  extirpation    of  the  pulp 
(when   necessary)  and-  the  preparation  of  the  tooth, 
the  second  in  the  introduction  and  solidification  of  the 
gold,  the  third  in  giving  to  the  metal  the  proper  coo- 
formation  and  in  finishing  the  surface.    The  time  required  for  the 
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first,  supposing  the  operation  to  be  like  the  one  just  described,  may 
vary  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours;  for  the  second, 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  hours ;  and  for  the  third,  from  two  to 
six  hours,  according  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  the  ability 
of  the  dentist,  and  the  completeness  of  his  preparation  for  the  opera- 
tion. Some,  perhaps,  may  prefer  crystalline  or  sponge  gold,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  more  easily  welded  than  cohesive  foil ;  but  as  the 
manner  of  working  this  variety  of  gold  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  additional  directions  for 
its  use. 

The  late  Dr.  M.  H.  Webb,  an  expert  operator  in  contour  work, 
gave  the  following  directions  for  completing  such  an  operation  : — 

"  When  the  foil  has  been  prepared  and  impacted  as  described,  and 
so  that  the  substitution  for  the  lost  tissue  is  complete,  a  fine  saw  or 
suitable  file  should  be  used  to  cut  away  the  surplus  material  and  to 
aid  in  making  the  filling  conform  to  the  original  contour  of  the  part, 
after  which  narrow  strips  (a  line  or  i-inch  wide)  cut  from  fine  emery 
cloth  should  be  so  manipulated  as  to  properly  form  and  finish  the 
surface  of  the  gold.     When  this  has  been  done  and  the  rubber  dam 
removed,  the   finishing   should   be  completed    by   the  use  of  fine 
pumice  and  silex  upon  linen  tape,  as  before  suggested.    The  gold 
at  the  masticating  surface  should  be  finished  with  fine  burrs,  and 
by  their  use  made  concave  or  to  conform  to  the  original  type  of  the 
part  operated  upon.    The  gold  should  be  so  impacted  as  to  be  fiush 
with  the  prepared  margin  of  enamel,  yet  even  then  made  concave 
when  such  concavity  is  indicated.     Fine  burrs  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  trimming  and  shaping  such  fillings,  because  the  form 
of  the  remaining  part  or  parts  of  the  cusps  and  prepared  edges  of 
enamel  against  which  the  gold  is  placed  may  be  changed  and  the 
teeth  made  less  useful  when  corundum  cones  are  used.    The  polish- 
ing of  the  gold  upon  the  surface  referred  to  may  be  done  with  pumice 
and  silex,  mounted  upon  suitably  shaped  points  of  wood,  leather,  or 
rubber. 

"  Whether  the  cavity  is  large  or  small,  the  gold  ought  to  be  built 
out  to  the  original  contour  of  the  part  and  at  its  periphery,  a  little 
beyond  the  margin,  then  finished  down  to  the  surface  of  the  enamel, 
and  the  whole  filling  made  to  conform  to  the  line  that  defined  the 
contour  of  the  lost  tissue.  If  the  gold  be  not  impacted  against  and 
be  not  flush  with  the  edges  of  the  enamel,  the  operation  is  not  such 
as  is  demanded  for  the  preservation  of  remaining  tissues.  A  plain 
ftur&oe  of  gold  should  not  be  made,  because  the  tooth  thus  operated 
upon  and  the  one  adjoining  may  approximate  closely  and  disinte- 
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gratioD  of  enamel  take  place  near  or  at  the  part  in  contact.  Restora- 
tion of  contour  prevents  such  contact,  and  this  prevention  is  neoefr- 
sary,  especially  when  the  tissues  of  the  organ  operated  upon  are  not 
fully  calcified.  When  operations  have  been  so  performed  as  to  en- 
tirely prevent  fluids  or  semi-solids  from  entering  between  gold  and 
the  tissue  against  which  it  has  been  placed,  the  gold  tint  may  be 
seen  through  the  light  walls  or  edges  of  translucent  enamel  sooo 
after  the  removal  of  the  rubber  dam  and  completion  of  the  operation. 
If  an  opaque  or  dark  line  or  spot  be  visible  at  or  near  the  parts  where 
gold  ought  to  be  in  contact  with  dentine  and  enamel,  the  operation 
has  been  imperfectly  performed,  and  chemical  action  may  soon  follow 
and  the  entire  filling  prove  a  failure." 

The  operation  of  building  on  the  entire  crown  of  a  tooth  should 
be  proceeded  with  much  in  the  same  way  as  just  described  for  part  of 
the  crown.  If  too  large  pieces  of  either  crystal  gold  or  foil  are  used 
at  one  time,  the  surface  will  become  crusted  over  by  the  pressure  of 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  this  will  prevent,  by  any  subsequent 
force  that  can  be  safely  applied,  its  thorough  consolidation.  In  this 
case  the  general  mass  will  be  more  or  less  spongy  and  the  operation 
imperfect.  The  dentist  should  be  well  assured,  therefore,  as  he 
progresses  with  his  work,  that  every  successive  layer  is  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  preceding  one.  To  build  up  an  entire  crown  requires 
more  time ;  perhaps,  also,  more  skill,  as  there  is  no  wall  of  tooth  sub- 
stance to  give  partial  support.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
previous  operation. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  late  Prof.  Austen,  as  a  plan  to  avoid  much 
of  the  tediousness  of  the  second  stage  of  this  operation,  to  fill  the 
pulp  cavity,  inclosing  in  the  centre  a  screw-cut,  notched,  or  double- 
headed  pin,  and  carrying  the  gold  over  the  edges  of  the  cavity; 
make  this  surface  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but  finish  it  smoothly, 
and  trim  the  circumference  to  the  exact  size  of  the  tooth ;  take  a 
wax  or  plaster  impression  of  the  surface,  and  fit  to  the  plaster  model 
a  lump  of  gold,  having  in  the  centre  a  hole  larger  than  the  pin  pro- 
jecting from  the  root ;  shape  and  polish  it  out  of  the  mouth,  then  set 
it  in  place  and  secure  it  by  filling  with  gold  around  the  pin.  If  the 
color  is  not  objected  to  a  vulcanite  crown  could  be  very  perfectly 
adapted  in  this  manner;  or  a  porcelain  tooth  could  be  made,  hollow 
in  the  centre,  with  pins  or  a  dovetail  to  hold  a  thin  layer  of  vulcanite, 
by  means  of  which  it  could  be  fitted  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the 
prepared  root.  Prof  Austen  thought  that  in  this  way  the  root  will 
be  less  injured,  and  the  union  between  the  gold  and  the  root  less 
disturbed   than  by  the  long-continued   and  severe  pressure  of  the 
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ordinary  operation.  While  the  artificial  crown  is  being  made  he 
suggests  a  temporary  gutta-percha  crown  to  prevent  any  irritation  from 
the  projecting  pin. 

A  large  portion  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  may  be  built  up  with 
ordinary  gold  foil  if  it  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  cohesive 
preparations,  either  foil  or  crystal  gold,  are  preferable.  The  manu- 
facture, however,  of  porcelain  crowns  well  adapted  to  all  forms  of 
teeth,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  porcelain  facings,  or  sections  of 
crowns,  for  attachment  to  remaining  natural  portions,  afford  many 
advantages  in  restoring  the  lost  portions  of  the  teeth  over  that  of 
building  up  with  solid  gold.    See  Fig.  473. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  foregoing  description  to  point  out 
the  general  method  of  procedure  in  the  operation  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  We  have  also  noticed  some  of  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  be  observed ;  but  unexpected  difficulties  are  sometimes  en- 
countered, the  peculiar  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate. 
Few,  however,  are  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  they  cannot  be 
overcome. 

During  the  operation  of  building  up  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a 
crown  with  cohesive  gold,  if,  in  condensing  it,  any  part  becomes  dis- 
placed or  fails  to  unite  with  that  already  introduced,  it  should  be 
removed,  otherwise  the  filling  will  prove  defective;  and  this  rule 
will  apply  to  all  fillings  of  this  form  of  gold.  Each  piece,  as  it  is 
introduced,  must  be  firmly  attached  to  that  already  in  position,  and 
no  doubt  should  exist  concerning  secure  anchorage.  When  a  con- 
tour filling,  which  includes  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  masticating 
sur&ce  of  a  bicuspid  or  molar,  has  been  properly  inserted  and  the 
gold  built  up  flush  with  the  margins  of  enamel,  such  a  surface  should 
be  made  to  correspond  to  the  original  surface  in  form,  by  making  it 
concave  by  means  of  the  fine  finishing  burrs  or  corundum  points 
used  with  the  dental  engine,  when  it  may  be  polished  with  pumice 
and  silex,  applied  by  properly-shaped  points  of  wood,  rubber,  or 
leather.  In  all  such  building  up  the  gold  should  be  carried  beyond 
the  margin  and  then  cut  down  to  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  pre- 
serving the  original  contour  of  the  part  as  much  as  is  possible.  By 
the  aid  of  matrices  the  contouring  of  approximal  surface  cavities, 
especially  posterior  ones,  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  they  enable  the 
operator  to  adapt  and  impact  the  gold  in  a  perfect  manner. 

To  retain  the  gold  of  contour  fillings  in  large,  saucer-shaped,  and 

other  forms  of  cavities,  screws  made  of  fine  gold,  securely  anchored 

in  the  dentine,  with  free  ends  projecting  above  the  surface  around 

which  the  gold  is  built,  are  available. 

Fig.  470  represents  Dr.  How's  retaining  screws  and  instruments 
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Fig.  470. 


for  their  introduction.     A  shows  a  cone-socket  screw-driver  with  a 

sliding  split  tube  which  serves  as  an  ad- 
justable holder  for   the  screw,  in  the  end 
I  ^Hf'TSl^       ^^  which  is  a  slot,  such   as   the    operator 

I  AvH)  ™^^   readily  cut  with  a  No.  5   separatiog 

B  I J       CFy  file.     On  placing  the  screw  in  the  holder 

w    A   II  r.  the  driver   blade  will    enter   the  slot  as 

shown  in  partial  section  by  B.  C  shows 
in  its  palatal  aspect  an  incisor  wherein 
the  apical  portion  of  the  pulp  chamber 
has  been  properly  -filled  and  the  main 
portion  drilled  and  tapped  with  an  A  tap 
and  drill.  The  tap  is  so  set  in  the  tap- 
chuck  as  to  be  a  gauge  by  whidi  the 
screw-post  may  be  cut  as  much  shorter 
than  the  gauge  as  will  let  the  screw,  after 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  holder  (see  B) 
and  carried  to  its  place  in  the  root,  project  as  shown  in  C.  D 
shows  a  molar  in  the  palatal  root  of  which  a  B  screw  has  been  likewise 
inserted.  It  is  obvious  that  large  contour  fillings  may  be  securely 
built  around  screw-posts  thus  firmly  fixed  in  the  roots  of  such  teeth. 

Fia.  471. 


B 


BG 


A       A 
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Fig.  471  represents  Dr.  E.  Osmond's  screws  for  securing  gold  fill- 
ings, with  the  instruments  necessary  for  their  introduction. 

A  A  are  screws  made  of  20-carat  gold  wire,  annealed,  split  about 
half-way,  once  or  twice,  so  as  to  form  two  or  four  arms  when  opened. 
B  is  a  screw-driver,  surrounded  by  a  tube  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  screw  and  carrying  it  to  its  place  in  the  tooth.  G  is  a  drill,  for 
the  purpose  of  drilling  a  hole  which  is  afterward  tapped  by  the  tap- 
screw  D. 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  teeth  with  large  saucer-shaped  cavities,  such  as 
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we  very  frequently  find ;  but  other  cases  in  which  these  screws  are 
available  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  experi- 
enced operator. 

Fig.  472  represents  the  instruments  for  manipulating  what  is  known 
as  the  St.  Louis  system  of  retaining  screws.' 

In  this  set  of  instruments  the  drills,  tape,  and  wire  fitted  for  each 
other  bear  corresponding  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3. 

The  wire-holder  is  made  adjustable  to  take  either  size  of  wire. 

The  cutting  edges  of  the  cutting  pliers  are  formed  with  two  round 

openings,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    The  long  wire  to  be  used,  if  put  in 

one  of  the  openings,  can  be  "  nicked"  at  the  proper  distance  to  form 

the  screw  while  in  the  wire*holder,  so  that  after  having  been  screwed 

into  place  it  may  readily  be  broken  off  without  the  use  of  file  or 

pliers  in  the  mouth. 

Fio.  474. 

No.  I.      Mo.  3. 
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Fig.  474  represents  anchor  screws,  drills,  and  taps. 
Cut  No.  1  shows  the  size  of  the  18-carat  gold  anchor  screw. 
No.  2.  Iridio-platinum  anchor  screw,  same  diameter,  but  longer 
than  No.  1. 

A.  Anchor  screw  magnified  to  show  thread  and  slot 

No.  3.  The  starting  or  centre  drill  will  form  a  pit  at  the  exact  point 
desired  ;  but  if  this  point  be  not  at  first  obtained,  the  pit  centre  may 
be  moved  laterally  while  the  drill  is  revolving. 

B.  Point  of  centre  drill  magnified. 

No.  4.  Limit  or  anchor  drill :  will  bore  only  to  the  depth  dete^ 
mined  by  the  limit  shoulder, — half  the  length  of  screw  No.  1. 

C.  Point  of  limit  or  anchor  drill  magnified. 

No.  5.  Screw-tap,  its  diameter  being  only  thirty  one-thousandths 
(.030)  of  an  inch. 
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No.  6.  Screw-driver  and  sleeve  which  holds  the  screw  for  inBertion 
or  removal,  as  shovn  magnified  at  B. 

E  and  F  exemplify  the  aochor  screw  in  gold  coDtouriog  operations. 
A  drilled  and  tapped  hole  to  be  filled  with  gold  foil  serves  aa  a  supe- 
rior retaining  point. 


^i^ 


Under  the  head  of  "  Contour  Work  "  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  use  of  forms  or  &cings  of  porcelain,  as  shown  in  Fig.  473,  for 
filliog  cavities  of  decay. 
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These  are  to  be  used  in  conjunctioa  with  oxychloride  or  oxypboe- 
phate  of  zinc,  gutta-percha,  or  they  may  be  set  in  amalgam.  Used  on 
an  articulating  surface,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  hardnees  atlcait 
equal  to  the  most  solid  metal  GlliDg.  They  may  also  be  used  to  avoid 
the  display  of  more  noticeable  filling  materia!. 

For  what  is  commonly  called  "  bridge-work"  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  arUole  on  "  Preparation  of  a  Natural  Root  and  Attachment  of 
au  Artificial  Crown." 

Pio.  477. 


Fig.  476  represents  Dr.  B.  J.  Bing's  method  of  capping  a  carioiu 
or  broken  tooth.  It  coDeieta  in  properly  preparing  the  walls  of  tl>< 
cavity,  and  taking  an  impresBion  of  it  with  wax  or  modeling  con'- 
position.  Dies  are  thus  obtained,  upon  which  gold  cape  are  struck 
on.    Small  loops  or   rings  are  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  csf*i 
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which  are  secured  in  the  cavities  by  gutta-percha  or  oxyphosphate  of 
zinc. 

Ovifit  of  Operative  Instrumenta. — Fig.  476  represents  a  three  tray 
student's  case,  suitable  for  an  outfit  of  operative  instruments,  a  set  of 
which  may  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  instruments,  such  as  plug- 
gers,  chisels,  scalers,  foil  carrier  and  plugger  combined,  excavators, 
dental  engine  instruments,  pulp  cavity  pluggers,  drills  and  extractors, 
files,  syringe,  Arkansas  stone,  foil  shears,  foil  folder,  mouth  mirror, 
rubber  dam,  rubber-dam  holder,  rubber-dam  clamps,  rubber-dam 
clamp  forceps,  the  hand  or  automatic  mallet,  chamois  skin,  orange 
wood,  linen  tape,  burnisher.  The  heavy  and  expensive  instruments, 
such  as  the  dental  engine,  extracting  forceps,  and  dental  chair,  are 
usually  furnished  by  the  dental  schools.  The  foregoing  illustration 
represents  one  of  the  most  popular  dental  chairs  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  which  combines  all  of  the  different  movements  required  by  the 
denial  practitioner. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FILLING  TEETH    OVER   EXPOSED  PULPS. 

The  pulps  of  the  teeth  may  be  exposed  by  mechanical  injuries  and 
caries ;  the  first  may  occur  from  falls,  blows,  the  careless  excavation 
of  carious  cavities  by  means  of  the  engine-burr  or  the  excavator, 
while  the  latter  is  the  result  of  the  destruction  and  disintegration 
of  the  tooth-structure  to  such  a  degree  as  to  expose  the  organ, 
which  becomes  irritated  as  a  consequence,  and,  if  the  irritation  is 
continued,  leads  to  its  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  death.  The  pro- 
priety of  filling  a  tooth  afler  the  invasion  of  the  pulp-cavity  by  caries 
without  first  destroying  the  pulp  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  by  many 
practitioners.  It  was  thought  that  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  pulp  must  necessarily  result  from  the  operation.  But  Dr. 
Koecker,  who  was  the  firdt  to  recommend  filling  a  tooth  under  such 
circumstances,  cited  a  number  of  cases  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation  successfully.  He  also  expressed  the  belief  that,  "  on  an 
average,  five  out  of  six  teeth  may  be  preserved  alive  and  rendered 
useful  for  a  long  while." 

Admitting  the  fact,  which  is  now  daily  demonstrated,  that  teeth 
can  be  preserved  alive  affcer  the  pulp  has  become  partially  or  wholly 
exposed,  the  question  arises :  Does  the  pulp  remain  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  at  the  time  the  operation  is  performed  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  either  how  a  vacant  space  can  exist  between  it  and  the 
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filling,  or  how  a  foreign  body  can  remain  in  contact  with  it  with  im- 
punity. The  late  Drs.  Harwood,  of  Boston,  and  J.  H.  Foster,  of  New 
York,  and  also  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle,  held  the  opinion,  from  experi- 
ments they  had  made,  that  it  ossifies.  That  some  change  of  this  na- 
ture does  take  place  is  well  known,  and  the  transition  is  evidendj 
the  result  of  increased  vascular  action,  caused  by  irritation.  Exam- 
ples of  such  ossification  are  met  with  in  teeth  in  which  the  crowns 
have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  substance  from  mechanical 
or  spontaneous  abrasion ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature 
to  prevent  the  exposure  of  these  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  parts. 
The  same  thing  sometimes  occurs  in  teeth  which  have  suffered  no  loss 
of  substance,  and  is  doubtless  the  result  of  some  constitutional  or 
local  cause  of  irritation. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  elsewhere  stated, 
that  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  when  subject  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time 
to  the  influence  of  an  irritating  agent  capable  of  exciting  only  very 
slight  irritative  action,  undergoes  ossification;  or,  rather,  is  con- 
verted into  a  substance  resembling  erusia  pelrota,  or  what  Prof.  Owen 
terms  osteo-dentine,  A  tooth  which  has  been  filled  after  the  palp  has 
become  exposed  is  liable,  when  it  fails  to  undergo  this  change, 
either  to  perish  from  derangement  of  its  nutritive  functions  or  to 
become  the  seat  of  active  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Bat 
something  more  than  ossification,  or  conversion  into  otteo^dmiine, 
of  the  pulp  takes  place  when  a  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  fill- 
ing. If  this  vacant  space  were  not  filled  up  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  slightest  increase  of  vascular  action  would,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Dr.  Elliott,  force  a  portion  of  the  pulp  into  it ;  and  thus 
active  inflammation  would  be  excited  by  contact  with  the  sharp  angles 
of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would 
be  apt  to  terminate  in  suppuration  ;  consequently  the  capping  should 
be  adapted  as  nicely  as  possible  to  the  exposed  surface,  leaving  no 
intervening  space. 

When  this  reparative  process  does  not  take  place  aft^r  the  opera- 
tion, it  may  be  owing  either  to  want  or  the  -excess  of  vascular  action 
in  the  lining  membrane  or  pulp.  A  certain  amount  of  increased 
vascular  action  seems  necessary  to  the  eflusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
an  indispensable  requisite;  but  when  it  is  too  great  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity terminate  in  suppuration.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
success  of  the  operation  must  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  performed.  If  these  be  unfiavorable,  all 
efforts  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  organ  will,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  prove  unavailing,  however  skillful  the  operator  may  be  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cavity  and  the  introduction  of  the  gold.  The 
health  of  the  patient  should  be  unimpaired,  the  tooth  of  a  tolerably 
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good  quality,  free  from  pain  at  the  time  the  operation  is  performed, 
and  the  pulp,  peridental  membrane  and  surrounding  parts  should  be 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  The  cavity  should  be  of  a  proper 
shape  for  the  easy  introduction  and  permanent  retention  of  the  filling ; 
and  the  smaller  the  point  of  exposure  of  the  lining  membrane,  the 
greater  the  prospect  of  success.  It  is  also  important  that  every 
particle  of  completely  decomposed  dentine  be  removed,  and  if  there  be 
any  oozing  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  vessels  this  must  cease  before 
the  filling  is  introduced. 

The  direct  application  of  any  metallic  substance  to  the  pulp  is, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  author,  very  apt  to  be  followed  by 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  organ.  Some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pulp  may  be  wounded  in  removing  the  last  layer  of  decomposed 
dentine,  but  the  hemorrhage,  when  no  other  injury  is  inflicted,  is  very 
slight  and  sometimes  scarcely  preceptible;  so  that  the  operation  of 
filling  need  never  be  delayed  more  than  from  three  to  ten  minutes. 
The  application  of  a  small  particle  of  cotton  moistened  with  spirits  of 
camphor,  or  a  solution  of  tannin,  or  a  little  carbolic  acid,  or  tincture 
of  calendula,  will  usually  arrest  it. 

From  the  liability  to  septic  influences  resulting  from  the  exposure 
of  the  pulp,  the  application  of  antiseptic  agents  is  generally  neces- 
sary in  such  cases,  and  hence  it  is  a  common  practice  to  apply  some 
such  remedy  as  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  both  of  which  cause 
cauterization  at  the  point  of  exposure.  Pure  carbolic  acid  is  preferred 
by  many,  on  account  of  its  action  being  less  pronounced  and  more 
superficial,  for,  having  little  affinity  for  water,  its  effect  is  limited  to 
the  surface  of  the  exposed  tissue,  while  chloride  of  zinc,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  deeply  absorbed,  and  its  action  is  more  irritating. 
Opium,  morphia,  tannin,  etc.,  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  on  the 
pulp-tissues,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  absence  of  lymphatics.  The 
pure  form  of  carbolic  acid  is  not  more  irritating  than  a  dilute  solution, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  efficient  and  coagulates  the  albumen. 
The  method  of  combining  pure  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbolic  acid  as  a 
pulp- capping  paste,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  King,  appears 
to  be  the  most  rational  form  of  treating  exposed  pulps,  especially  when 
oil  of  cloves  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  such  a  paste,  this  agent 
being  both  antiseptic  and  anaesthetic,  and  the  combination  forming  a 
soft  and  plastic  mass. 

The  zinc  preparations  have  been  extensively  employed  of  late 
years  to  cap  exposed  and  partially  exposed  pulps.  The  oxychlo- 
ride  of  zinc,  owing  to  its  irritant  action,  should  never  be  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  pulp  of  the  tooth ;  hence,  such  substances, 
in  the  form  of  thin  disks,  as  oiled  paper,  oiled  silk,  vellum,  plati- 
39 
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num   caps,  softened  quill,  and  horn  have  been  used  as  interpoelng 
materials. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  coat  the  surface  of  such  disks  in  con- 
tact with  the  pulp  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  and  chloroform, 
which  acts  as  a  non-conducting  substance  and  is  tolerated  by  the 
sensitive  organ,  owing  to  its  anodyne  and    protective    properties. 
The  interposing  substance  may  be  held  in  place  within  the  cavity 
by  a  delicate  excavator  or  nerve  instrument,  and  the  oxychloride, 
of  thin  consistency,  flowed   over  it,  when   the  remaining  portion  ot 
the  cavity  can   be  filled  with  the  same  material  in  the  form  of  a 
thicker  paste.     A  portion  of  this   material  is  afterward  removed, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  more  permanent  filling.    Caps  of  tin  of  a 
thickness  of  No.  28,  and  of  platinum  No.  30,  the  concave  surfaces 
filled  with  the  paste  above  referred  to  or  with  a  solution  of  gutta- 
percha and  chloroform,  and  carefully  applied  over  the  point  of  ex- 
posure, will   often  prove  serviceable  in  restoring  the  pulp  to  a  nor- 
mal condition.    It  is  suggested  that  such  caps  be  inserted  edgewise, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  direct  pressure  of  the  air  or  the  paste  on  the 
sensitive  organ.     Over  the   metal  cap  a  temporary  filling  is  intro- 
duced— one  which  requires  little    force  for  its  introduction  and  of 
low   conductivity.     For  such   purposes   the   zinc   preparations  are 
commonly    employed,   although    some    prefer    gutta-percha,  tin  or 
amalgam.     The  zinc  preparations  when  employed  for  such  tempo- 
rary fillings  should  not  be  neglected,  owing  to  their  liability  to  dis- 
integrate near  the  margin  of  the  gum.     Gutta-percha,  in  the  form 
of  Hill's  stopping,  is  also  used  with  success  as  a  capping  material, 
a  very  thin  disk,  which  becomes  plastic  at  a  low  temperature,  being 
first  applied,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  heat  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.     Asbestos,  either    alone  or  enclosed  between  layers  of 
gold  or  tin  foil,  has  also  been  employed  as  a  capping,  concave  disks 
being  formed  when  metal  is  used  in  combination  with  the  asbestos, 
the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  coated  with  the  solution  of  gutta- 
percha and  chloroform.     Thin  card-board  paper,  in  the  form  of  caps 
saturated  with  carbolic  acid,  has  also  been  employed  as  an  interposing 
substance  between  the  point  of  exposure  and  a  filling  of  the  zinc  prep- 
aration.    Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett  has  been  successful  in  capping  exposed 
pulps  with  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  which  is  applied  as  an  imme- 
diate cover  to  the  exposed  tissue,  and  which  is  prepared  as  follows:  on 
a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  is  placed  a  drop  of  Merck's  lactic  acid,  to 
which  as  much  magma  phosphate  is  added  as  it  will  digest ;  it  is  ^^° 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  by  adding  the  dry  precipitated  phos- 
phate.   The  magma  phosphate  must  be  kept  under  water.   It  has 
been  found  that  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  prepared  as  above,  is  verr 
congenial  to  the  pulp. 
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I>r.  King's  method  of  capping  exposed  pulps  is  as  follows:  A 
temporarj  filling  of  the  oxjchloride  or  the  oxyphosphate  of  zinc  is 
placed  over  the  capping,  the  rubber  dam  being  applied  in  all  cases 
previous  to  the  excavation  of  the  crown  cavity.  Pure  wood  creosote 
18  mixed  with  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  when 
it  is  flowed  over  the  exposed  surface.  Oxy chloride  or  oxyphosphate 
of  zinc,  mixed  to  the  same  consistency,  is  placed  over  the  capping  of 
the  creosote  and  oxide  of  zinc  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days, 
when  a  portion  of  the  temporary  filling  is  removed  and  a  more 
durable  one  inserted. 

Although  bathing  the  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp  with  pure  car- 
bolic acid  is  practiced  by  many  prominent  dental  practitioners,  others 
contend  that  the  escharotic  action  of  the  agent  may  prove  injurious, 
and  hence  use  either  a  diluted  form,  or  the  pure  crystallized  carbolic 
acid  rendered  fluid  by  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform ;  others  assert 
that  the  results  desired  cannot  be  eflected  by  a  dilute  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  owing  to  its  greater  affinity  for  water  allowing  it  to 
be  absorbed  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and  causing  more  irritation 
and  less  coagulation  than  the  pure  form.  It  is  very  essential,  in 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  exposure  of  the  pulp,  that  a  due  regard  be 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  organ,  and  the  difierence  between  normal 
and  abnormal  sensitiveness  determined.  If  it  is  a  case  of  simple 
exposure,  after  carefully  preparing  the  crown  cavity  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  opening  leading  to  the  pulp,  after  syringing  with  tepid 
water,  all  moisture  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  a  drop  of  the 
solution  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform  applied  on  the  point 
of  a  delicate  instrument  (some  prefer  dilute  tincture  of  aconite  or  a 
thin  coating  of  glycerine  or  collodion),  and  the  cavity  filled  tempo- 
rarily with  wax  or  cotton,  the  tooth  remaining  at  rest  for  a  few  days 
and  protected  from  irritation. 

When  everything  has  progressed  favorably  for  such  a  period  the 
operation  of  capping  may  be  performed.  Should  the  pulp  be  irrit- 
able or  the  seat  of  acute  pain  when  first  examined,  the  cavity  should 
be  syringed  out  with  tepid  water  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  render  the  solution  slightly  alkaline.  Such  an 
application  will  relieve  the  pain,  even  if  it  is  acute.  The  applica- 
tion of  lead  water  is  often  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  or  the  dilute 
tincture  of  aconite,  or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  atropine. 

Professor  James  H.  Harris  recommends  the  following  method  of 
treating  teeth  with  exposed  pulps:  '^ First  remove  all  decomposed 
dentine,  for  if  any  dentine  in  such  a  condition  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  progress  of  decay  will  continue  and  cause  inflammation  of  the 
pulp,  finally  resulting  in  its  destruction.  Even  if  the  carious  por- 
tion is  entirely  removed   and  the  pulp  not  directly  exposed,  we  still 
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need  not  be  too  confident  of  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  vitality 
of  the  tooth,  for  the  probability  is  that  the  dentinal  fibril Ise  die  in 
advance  of  the  actual  decomposition  of  the  tooth  sabstance,  and  henoe, 
before  the  decay  has  actually  reached  the  pulp,  this  organ  may  have 
assumed  a  condition  from  which  recovery  is  impossible.  Still,  how- 
ever, every  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the 
pulps  of  the  teeth,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  having  removed  all 
of  the  decay,  should  any  hemorrhage  occur  it  may  be  arrested  with 
spirits  of  camphor  or  with  camphor  and  tincture  of  opium.  The 
entire  crown  cavity  should  now  be  carefully  filled  with  a  temporary 
filling  of  Hill's  stopping,  avoiding  undue  pressure  upon  the  palp. 
The  first  piece  of  the  Hill's  stopping  may  be  more  safely  adapted  by 
first  moistening  it  with  chloroform. 

"  This  temporary  filling  should  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessary,  during  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  years,  according 
to  the  health  of  the  patient,  extent  of  exposure,  etc.  With  this  treat- 
ment *the  reparative  process  will  more  readily  go  on,  and  when  the 
pulp  is  found  to  have  become  protected  by  a  layer  of  osteo-dentine  a 
permanent  metallic  filling  may  be  inserted. 

"  As  a  further  precaution  against  danger  to  the  pulp,  a  layer  of 
Hill's  stopping  or  of  oxyphosphate  of  zinc  may  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  and  the  permanent  filling  inserted  over  this. 
Sometimes,  when  the  exposure  is  quite  large,  it  will  be  found  well 
to  cap  the  pulp  with  a  thin  mixture  of  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  as  this 
material  can  be  more  readily  adapted  to  the  exposed  pulp  without 
danger  of  producing  undue  pressure.  But  even  when  this  method 
is  pursued  it  is  best  to  first  coat  the  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp 
with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  and  chloroform,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  the  slightly  irritant  efiect  of  the  oxyphosphate.  The  oxy- 
phosphate first  introduced  should  be  mixed  thin  and  allowed  to 
harden,  when  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with  the 
same  material  mixed  stifier,  especially  when  the  cavity  involves  the 
grinding  surface,  where  a  portion  of  the  filling  is  subjected  to  the 
friction  of  mastication.  Sometimes,  in  large  grinding  surface  cavi- 
ties, after  capping  and  filling  the  cavity  two-thirds  full  of  Hill's 
stopping  or  oxyphosphate,  the  filling  may  be  finished  with  amalgam, 
which  is  permitted  to  remain  as  a  test-filling  for  fi*om  three  to  six 
months,  when,  if  no  symptoms  of  pulpitis  manifest  themselveB, 
such  as  paroxysms  of  pain  caused  by  heat  and  cold,  and  gradually 
becoming  constant,  a  portion  of  the  temporary  filling  (about  one- 
third)  may  be  removed  and  the  cavity  filled  with  amalgam,  which 
is  allowed  to  remain,  as  before  stated,  from  one  to  five  years.  Then 
the  amalgam  may  be  removed,  and,  if  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  gold  to  be  substituted,  a  small  portion  of  the  Hill's  stopping  or 
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the  oxyphoephate,  and  a  gold  filling  inserted.  In  removing  the 
temporary  filling,  preparatory  to  inserting  a  gold  filling,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dentine  should  be  carefully  noted — whether  it  is  nor- 
mail  J  sensitive  or  not,  as  the  pulps  of  teeth  often  die  from  chronic 
inflammation  without  pain  to  the  patient,  in  which  case  the  dentine 
would  be  devoid  of  sensitiveness.  Ossification  of  a  pulp  renders 
the  dentine  painless.  During  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
porary filling,  should  the  dentine  be  found  not  sensitive,  the  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  temporary  filling  should  be  continued  until 
the  cause  of  such  want  of  sensation  be  ascertained,  whether  due  to 
the  death  of  the  pulp  or  its  ossification. 

"  In  performing  the  operation  of  '  capping '  the  rubber  dam  should 
be  applied  if  possible. 

''In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  exposure  of  the  pulp  a  careful 
record  should  always  be  kept,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remember  the 
peculiarities  of  each  case  extending  through  a  long  period  of  treat-. 
ment." 

The  following  method  of  treating  exposed  pulps  was  recommended 
by  the  late  Dr.  M.  H.  Webb  :— 

"  If  irritation  of  the  pulp  be  caused  by  the  acid  condition  con- 
comitant  with  the   disintegration   process,  it    should   subside   after 
tepid  salt  water  has  been  injected,  and  the  parts  thus  cleansed,  the 
softer  portions  of  carious  dentine  removed,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
potash,  or  ammonia  applied.     Should  the  exposed  or  nearly  exposed 
tissue  be  impinged  upon  by  the  carious  dentine  or  a  foreign  sub- 
stance which  has  been  forced  during  mastication  upon  it,  and  thus 
obstruct  the  nutrient   currents,  the  irritation   thus  induced  should 
cease  after  the  removal  of  the  agent  which  causes  the  obstruction. 
When  the  pain  has  ceased  the  parts  should  be  dried  with  Japanese 
bibulous  paper ;  an  application  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  made  to 
disintegrated  dentine  which  may  yet  remain  and  coagulate  the  pro- 
toplasm at  the  exposed  part  of  the  pulp,  if  there  be  such  exposure. 
After  this  has  been   done  a    cap  of  note-paper  or  fine  card-board 
should  be  placed  over  the  nearly  or  fully  exposed  part  of  the  pulp, 
BO  that  it  be  not  pressed  upon  during  the  insertion  of  gutta-percha ; 
all  of  which  is  but  preparatory    treatment.     After  the  cavity  has 
been  thus  cleansed,  the  pulp  protected,  and  ease  secured,  the  rubber 
dam  should  be  applied,  the  temporary  filling  removed,  light  reflected 
upon    the    parts  by  a  mouth  mirror,  and  all  decalcified  tissue  cut 
away,  excepting  the  discolored    or  partially   disintegrated   dentine, 
which  may  yet  cover  the  pulp,  such  a  protection  being  very  much 
better  than  an  artificial  one.     When  all  this  shall  have  been  done, 
warm   air  should    be   used  to  drive  off  the  moisture  (as  well  as  to 
expel  the  chippings)  which  may  yet  be  in  the  cavity  and   on   the 
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discolored  dentine ;  then  the  latter  should  be  moistened  with  car- 
bolic acid  or  a  saturated  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  alcohol.  Where 
the  pulp  is  nearly  or  partly  exposed  it  is  best  to  flow  carbolic  add 
over  the  part  and,  before  evaporation  follows,  take  some  of  the 
oxide  of  zinc  on  the  end  of  a  small  spatula,  place  it  at  the  eotrance 
to  the  cavity,  and,  with  a  pufi'of  warm  air,  spread  it  over  and  aboat 
the  exposure,  there  to  be  retained  by  the  deliquescent  carbolic  add. 
After  this  has  been  done  one  of  the  preparations  of  oxychloride  of 
zinc  (the  oxyphosphate  may  now  answer  better)  should  be  mixed 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  and  made  to  flow  down  one  side 
of  the  cavity,  over  the  layer  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  carbolic  add  (or 
pure  wood  creosote),  and  along  the  whole  surface  of  the  dentine, 
and  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  enamel.  The  rubber  dam  ought  not 
to  be  removed  for  about  an  hour  after  the  oxychloride  (or  oxyphos- 
phate) of  zinc  has  been  placed  in  the  cavity,  because  a  more  perfect 
crystallization  of  the  cement  takes  place  when  it  is  dry.  These 
cases  should  be  kept  in  this  condition  for  some  time  (in  some  caseB 
a  year  or  more)  before  the  permanent  filling  is  inserted,  although, 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  operation  may  be  proceeded  with 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  the  oxychloride  of  zinc  has  crystal- 
lized ;  but  whenever  this  operation  is  to  be  performed  only  enoogfa 
of  the  cement  should  be  removed  to  secure  proper  and  suffident 
anchorage  for  the  gold." 

In  using  creosote  or  carbolic  acid  in  combination  with  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  the  excess  of  the  fluid  can  be  removed  with  spunk,  thus 
leaving  a  thin  layer  only,  to  prevent  the  pulp  from  being  broaght 
in  direct  contact  with  the  zinc  preparation. 

As  the  oxyphosphate  and  oxychloride  are  not  non-conductorB,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  place  a  thin  layer  of  gutta-percha  over  them, 
to  protect  the  tooth  from  thermal  changes. 

In  cases  of  long  exposure  it  has  been  recommended  to  wash  out 
the  cavity  with  a  warm  solution  of  salt  and  water,  for  its  sedative 
effect,  or  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  to  apply  creosote  on  a  pledget 
of  cotton,  over  which  a  temporary  filling  of  HilFs  stopping  is  placed, 
to  remain  for  one  or  two  days ;  then  to  remove  the  temporary  fill- 
ing and,  if  no  pain  has  been  experienced,  to  cap  the  pulp,  as  in  a 
case  of  more  recent  exposure. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  cap  the  pulps  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and 
the  oxyphosphate  of  zinc  cannot  be  employed,  owing  to  its  irritating 
action  on  the  sensitive  tooth  structure,  a  convex  cap  of  platinum, 
the  concavity  of  which  is  filled  with  the  solution  of  gutta-percha 
and  chloroform,  may  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  pr^ 
sure,  and  a  Hill's  stopping  filling  inserted  over  the  cap. 

The  treatment  just  described  refers  to  pulps  free  from  disease,  the 
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ooDdition  being  primary  irritation  from  exposure  and  not  inflamma- 
tion from  long-continued  irritation.    In  the  great  majority  of  the 
latter  cases  attempts  at  preservation  prove  failures,  and  when   per- 
sisted  in   may  prevent  any  successful  subsequent  treatment  follow- 
ing the  extirpation  of  the  pulp.    Hence  it  is  necessary  to  accurately 
determine  the  condition  of  the  pulp,  when  exposed,  by  a  careful 
examination   before  treatment  is  commenced.     When   the  patient 
possesses  a  healthy  constitution   and  correct  local  conditions  are 
present,  efforts  for  the   preservation  of  pulps  in  more  or  less  un- 
healthy conditions  may  be  instituted.    For  example,  if  efllision  of 
serum   or  lymph  is  present  the  tincture  of   aconite  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pulp  and  also  to  the  gum  about  the  neck  and  root  of 
the  tooth,  after  which  the  application  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  pulp,  to  produce  coagulation,  is  indicated. 
If  such  treatment  arrests  the  exudation,  which  may  be  determined 
by  drying  the  parts,  then  the  treatment  for  a  simple  exposure  of  the 
pulp  may  be  at  once  instituted,  or  oxide  of  zinc  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  may  be  applied  and  the  cavity  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
filled   with  a  temporary  material.     Should  the  exudation  continue 
the  same  paste  may  be  applied  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp, 
but  a  loosely  introduced  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with  sandarac 
should  be  substituted  for  the  temporary  filling,  so  that  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  may  be  excluded,  but  the  cavity  should  not  be  closed  so 
tightly  as  to  cause  trouble  by  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  the 
effusion.    When  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  are  engorged,  depletion  by 
means  of  an  incision,  after  the  application  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
cloves  and  chloroform,  may  be  made  and  the  pulp  be  capped  by 
the  paste  before  referred  to,  over  which  a  pellet  of  cotton  saturated 
with  sandarac    may  be  placed.    Such  a  dressing  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  days,  when,  if  everything  is  favorable,  the  per- 
manent capping  of  the  pulp  may  be  made.    For  purulent  discharges 
from  the  pulp,  after  the  removal  of  the  irritation,  the  treatment 
consists  in  the  application,  of  a  mild  escharotic  in  the  form  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  grs.  xxx,  water  3j,  for  several  minutes, 
aller  which  repeated  injections  of  tepid  water  should  be  made  and 
the  cavity  exposed  to  the  saliva  to  free  the  eschar  from  the  chloride 
of  zinc.    The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  described 
for  effusions  of  serum  and  lymph.    When  the  pulp  is  accidentally 
exposed,  as  in  cases  of  injury  resulting  in  the  fracture  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  or  by  careless  excavating  of  a  cavity  of  decay,  the 
treatment    consists    in    the    immediate    application  of  tincture  of 
calendula  diluted  with  water  and  the  capping  of  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the.  pulp  with  a  cap  of  gold,  tin,  or  platinum  containing  the 
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paste  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  and  oil  of  cloves, 
taking  the  precaution  to  avoid  all  compression.  The  case  should 
be  carefully  watched  afterward,  and  if  there  is  undue  senritiveDea 
to  cold,  which  is  usually  the  indication  of  further  trouble,  the  gam 
about  the  affected  tooth  should  be  bathed  with  a  solution  compoeed 
of  tincture  of  aconite,  5ijf  and  chloroform,  3j«  Several  applications 
may  be  required,  although  frequently  but  one  is  necessary.  Another 
application  for  the  same  condition  or  in  case  the  former  one  is  not 
effective,  consists  of  tincture  of  iodine,  f3ij  ;  tincture  of  aconite,  f5j. 
and  chloroform,  fS.j. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FILLING  PULP  CHAMBERS  AND   CANALfl  OF  TEETH. 

This  operation  has  now  become  very  common,  and  is  practiceii 
by  the  most  skillful  dentists  in  America  and  Europe,  although 
its  propriety  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  by  many.  The  objection 
to  the  practice  was  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  vitality  of  the  tooth  is  lessened  it  becomes  obnoxious  to 
the  surrounding  living  parts.  But  more  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 

Drs.  Maynard  and  Baker  were  the  first  to  show  that  most  of  the 
morbid  phenomena  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  tooth  in  the 
mouth  after  the  destruction  of  the  pulp  arose  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  matter  contained  in  the  pulp  chamber  and  canal 
of  the  root.  To  prevent  their  occurrence,  therefore,  they  proposed 
filling  both  chamber  and  canal  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to 
exclude  everything  else.  The  accumulation  of  purulent  matter 
being  prevented  here,  its  secretion  at  the  extremity  of  the  root  will, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  either  cease  altogether  or  go  on  no  faster 
than  it  is  reabsorbed,  as  has  been  shown  by  repeated  experimentd 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  vitality  which  a  tooth 
derives  from  the  investing  membrane  is  sufiicient,  ordinarily,  to 
prevent  it  from  exerting  any  apparent  morbid  action  upon  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Although  it  is  desirable  that  the  operation  should  be  performeti 
before  any  diseased  action  has  been  set  up  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root,  much  advantage  may  sometimes  be  derived  from  it,  even  after 
alveolar  abscess  has  actually  occurred,  as  great  benefit  often  results 
from  cleansing  and  filling  the  roots  of  teeth  which  had  given  rise  to 
abscess. 
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The  application  of  carbolic  acid  or  creosote  to  the  inner  walls  of 
the  sac,  introdace<i  through  the  canal  in  the  root  previously  to  filling, 
is  one  of  the  most  certain    means  of  cure.     The  latter  agent  was 
first  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Ballard.     Either  agent  can  be  intro- 
duced, on  the  end  of  a  thread  of  floss  silk,  to  the  sac  at  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  through  the  pulp-cavity  and  canal  of  the  root,  previously 
freed  of  all   extraneous  matter.    Another  mode  of  applying  these 
agents   to  the  ulcerated  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  first  suggested  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Badger,  is  by  injection  with  a  syringe,  the  opening  in  the 
crown    being  first   closed  with    a  filling  of  Hill's  stopping,  with  a 
perforation  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  in- 
strument.   Creosote  has  also  been  used  in  the  form  of  a  strong  alco- 
holic solution,  sav  one  drachm  of  creosote  to  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 
This,  being  forcibly  injected  into  the  tooth,  passes  through  the  sac  at 
the  end  of  the  root  and  escapes  through  the  fistulous  opening  in  the 
gum,  where  it  is  caught  on  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  or  a  few  folds  of 
bibulous  paper.    There  are  many  cases  in  which  there  is  simply  a 
slight  morbid  secretion  that  escapes  through  the  tooth  without  any 
discbarge  from  the  gums.    The  means  most  efficacious  in  arresting 
this  are  the  same  as  those  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  alveolar 
abscess ;  the  escharotic  agent  in  this  case  should  be  introduced  in  the 
manner  as  first  described. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dunning  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  1850,  that  he 
had  been  for  several  years,  and  was  then,  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
filling  the  roots  of  teeth  after  destroying  their  pulps,  and  also  of 
cleansing  and  filling  the  roots  of  the  teeth  which  had  previously  lost 
the  entire  pulp  and  become  more  or  less  diseased.  He  also  stated  that 
very  few  cases  had  occurred  in  his  practice  where  suppuration  had 
supervened,  rendering  the  removal  of  the  tooth  necessary.  In  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  he  has  furnished  the  author  with 
the  following  details  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation  : — 

"  A  gentleman  from  the  South  called  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  this  city,  and  stated  that  during  his  passage  in  the  steamer  he  had 
been  suffering  intensely  from  pain  in  a  first  superior  molar.  On 
examination  I  found  the  tooth  thoroughly  injected  with  red  blood  and 
the  periosteum  highly  inflamed  and  considerably  thickened,  though 
there  was  no  swelling  of  the  gum.  A  small  cavity  in  the  posterior 
approximal  surface  had  been  filled  with  gold  a  day  or  two  before 
sailing.  In  preparing  the  cavity  for  filling  arsenic  had  been  used 
to  allay  sensibility.  In  most  cases  I  should  have  advised  the 
removal  of  the  tooth,  for  the  symptoms  were  very  unfavorable  to 
any  operation  for  its  preservation.    But   as   the   mouth  was  other- 
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wise  perfectly  healthy,  the  arch  unbroken,  the  cavity  in  the  tooth 
very  small,  and  the  patient  extremely  anxious  to  preserve  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  trial. 

**  On  examining  the  cavity  carefully  I  found  that  the  nerve  had 
never  been  exposed ;  the  arsenic  had  acted  upon  it  through  the  circu- 
lation, and  had  thus  produced  this  severe  inflammation.  Having  re- 
moved the  layer  of  sound  bone  that  covered  the  nerve,  and  finding  it 
quite  sensitive,  I  made  an  application  of  an  exceedingly  small  quan- 
tity of  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  morphine,  and  creosote,  and  covered  it 
with  a  metallic  cap  or  arch  to  prevent  pressure,  followed  by  a  loose 
filling  of  tin-foil.  The  pain  and  much  of  the  soreness  was  imme- 
diately relieved. 

"  Saw  the  patient  again  on  the  fourth  day  ;  found  the  soreness  en* 
tirely  gone ;  had  suffered  no  pain  since  the  application  was  made ; 
injection  remained  the  same.  Found  the  part  of  the  pulp  contained 
in  the  central  cavity  entirely  insensible;  removed  it,  finding  the 
portion  in  the  roots  still  sensitive,  made  the  same  application  at  the 
entrance  of  each  canal  and  filled  the  cavity  again  with  tin.  At  this 
sitting  ventured  to  file  the  tooth  so  as  to  increase  the  separation  be- 
tween it  and  the  second  molar.  The  filed  surface  showed  the  injec- 
tion beautifully,  the  bone  appearing  a  bright  red,  and  the  line  at  the 
junction  with  the  enamel  very  distinct.  In  three  or  four  days  saw  the 
patient  again,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  found  that  the  injec- 
tion had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  tooth  almost  as  perfect  in 
color  as  any  of  its  neighbors.  I'he  nerve  was  then  removed  from  the 
roots  and  its  place  filled  with  gold,  and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  the 
external  cavity  was  filled.  As  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
operation  was  performed  without  hearing  from  it,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
thus  far  successful." 

The  injection  of  the  tooth  from  the  vessels  of  the  pulp  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  teeth  to  which  arsenic  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  destroying  the  sensibility  of  the  dentine.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  Dr.  Hayden  mentioned 
a  case  that  had  a  short  time  before  fallen  under  his  observation,  and 
several  others  were  cited  by  the  author  at  the  same  time.  Afterward 
he  met  with  numerous  cases  in  which  this  had  occurred.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  increased  vascular  action,  excited  in  the  pulp  by 
the  action  of  the  arsenic,  and  it  proves  that  the  blood  globules  be- 
come disorganized  and  the  coloring  matter  escapes  into  the  tubuli  of 
the  dentine.  It  occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  teeth 
of  young  than  in  those  of  old  persons. 

Treatment  Preparaiory  to  Filling  the  Canals  of  Teeih. — The  following 
is  the  method  of  treatment,  preparatory  to  filling  the  root,  pursued 
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bj  Prof.  Gorgaa :  "  I  remove  carefully  all  disorganized  pulp  and  de- 
composed dentine ;  also  all  discolored  dentine,  provided  it  does  not 
weaken  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Then,  syringing  out  all  loose  par- 
ticles of  the  debris  with  tepid  water,  I  dry  the  canal  to  the  apex  of 
the  root  with  floss  silk,  being  careful  to  leave  an  end  projecting,  so 
as  to  permit  its  easy  removal.  Several*  such  pieces  being  used,  a 
shorter  piece  is  then  saturated  with  pure  wood  creosote  or  carbolic 
acid  and  passed  to  the  end  of  the  canal,  leaving  a  slight  projecting 
piece  in  the  crown-cavity,  so  that  it  may  be  seized  with  pliers  when  it 
is  to  be  removed. 

''  I  then  introduce  into  the  crown-cavity  a  temporary  filling  of 
Hill's  stopping,  gutta-percha,  or  the  zinc  preparations.  In  some  cases 
where  the  effusion  is  considerable,  and  its  retention  causes  discomfort, 
the  temporary  filling  should  consist  of  cotton  saturated  with  sanda- 
rac,  loosely  introduced,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  removed  by  the 
patient  if  necessary.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  canal  is  examined,  and 
the  disinfecting  agent  renewed  if  necessary.  When  not  the  slightest 
odor  of  purulent  secretion  is  perceptible,  I  then  apply  on  the  floss  silk 
carbolic  acid  mixed  with  a  little  chloroform,  replace  the  filling,  and 
wait  for  several  days. 

"  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  is  no  trace  of  diseased  action  I 
fill  the  canal  with  gold;  then  wait  a  few  days  until  all  chance  of 
irritation  from  the  pressure  used  in  the  operation  has  passed  away, 
and  then  complete  the  filling.  But  not  unfrequently  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  this  course  of  treatment  several  times.  In  one  case  two 
months  were  required  before  the  tooth  was  in  a  condition  to  warrant 
me  in  filling  it. 

"In  some  cases  I  deem  it  prudent  to  insert  a  filling  of  'HilPs 
stopping'  for  several  months,  especially  when  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  arrest  of  the  disease ;  for  the  gold  once  introduced  into 
the  canal  it  is  exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult  to  remove  it.  Dis- 
ease on  the  ovJtside  of  the  extremity  of  the  root  may  be  controlled 
by  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  through  the 
fistulous  or  an  artificial  opening  in  the  alveolus.  (See  Alveolar 
Abscess.) 

"Chloride  of  zinc  may  be  used  instead  of  creosote  when  the 
smell  of  the  latter  is  particularly  repulsive  to  the  patient;  also,  a 
combination  of  carbolic  acid  or  creosote  and  iodine,  as  Dr.  Leech's 
formula,  which  is  composed  of  iodine  (crystals),  5j ;  carbolic  acid 
(crystals),  3 j ;  alcohol,  fSij,  applied  on  a  pledget  of  cotton  or  on 
floss  silk ;  or  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform  and  ether ;  or  euca- 
lyptus combined  with  iodoform,  as  Dr.  Parmele's  formula,  which  is 
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composed  of  eucalyptus  oil,  5j ;   iodoform,  gr.  x ;   water,  3j ;  all  o! 
which  are  excelleot  aatiseptica.    Any  trace  of  the  liviog  pulp  should 


be  treated  with  some  devitaliziug  agent,  which  may  be  introdaced 
upon  floss  silk  before  coramenciDg  the  antiseptic  treatment." 
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The  immediate  filling  of  the  root^canal  in  such  cases  b  alw  room- 
mended.     (See  Alveolar  Abscess.) 

Fig.  478  represents  iridio-platinum  nerve  broaches  for  extraciiog 
dead  pulps  of  teeth  and  for  introducing  into  the  pulp-canal  medici- 
nal agents  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  teeth.    They  do  not  corrue 
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when  exposed  to  moislure,  acids,  iodine,  etc.,  ftod  can   be  cleansed 
perfectly  by  heating  to  redneea  in  the  fl&me  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

Fig.  479  represents  a  set  of  Dr.  B.  F,  Arrington's  devitalized  nerve 
extractors  and  canal  pluggers,  of  drawn  and  spring  temper. 

Filling  Pu/p  Chambers  and  Qmnde  of  Teeth. — For  filling  pulp 
canals  very  nice  instruments  may  be  made  from  piano  wire  filed  to 
aDy  desired  size  and  fitted  into  suitable  handles, 
such  as  are  represented  by  Fig.  481.  This  wire 
ia  very  tough  and  elastic.  The  gold  used  for 
filling  pulp  canals  should  be  non-coheaive  and 
folded  into  a  very  light  ribbon,  and  this  cut  into 
square  pieces,  which  should  be  placed  upon  a 
piece  of  folded  chamois  skin  and  carried  to  the 
pulp  canal  by  means  of  the  nerve-canal  plugger 
point.  Piece  after  piece  of  the  gold  is  carefully 
introduced  to  the  apex  or  upper  extremity  of  the 
root  until  the  entire  canal  is  filled.  Strips  of 
heavy  gold  foil  conveyed  to  the  apex  of  the  canal 
in  a  similar  manner,  or  by  mallet  force,  are  also 
employed  for  filling  root  canals.  Malleting  the 
gold  into  the  canals  is  also  preferred  by  many  to 
pressure  with  the  hand,  as  percussion    causes  no 

Fic.  482. 
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deflection  of  the  instrument  such  as  may  occur 
under  pressure  with  delicate  canal  pluggers. 
The  cavity  in  the  crown  is  then  filled  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Fig.  480  represents  a  set  of  nerve  instruments 
contrived  by  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer  for  forming  the  canals  in  the  roots 
of  the  teeth. 
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Fig.  482  represents  Dr.  Hunter's  set  of  pulp-canal  pluggen,  some 
of  which  ar6  of  drawn  and  others  of  spring  temper. 

After  the  cavity  of  decay  in  the  crown 
has  been  properly  prepared  by  meani 
^     4     4     of  the  instruments  represented  in  Fig. 
^     480,  the  pulp  chamber   can  be  exca- 
vated and  so  shaped  as  to  assist  in  the 
retention  of  the  gold.     Some   opera- 
tors  drill   out  these   canals  and  thas 
give    them    the    same  diameter  from 
their  orifice  at  the  pulp  chamber  to  the 
apex  of  the  root,  but  this  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  an  unnecessary  as  well 
as  dangerous  operation,  as  the  instru- 
ment may  pass  through  the  side  of  the    root,  particularly 
where  the  root  happens  to  be  curved.    Reaming  out  and  en- 
larging the  orifice  of  the  canal  will  be  sufficient  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Others  are  satisfied  with  cleansing  them  perfectly  of  all 
dibris  and  decomposed  dentine.  Whichever  method  is  pur- 
sued, care  is  necessary  that  the  instrument  is  not  passed 
beyond  the  foramen,  which  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  young  patients,  when  the  teeth  are  not  fiilly  de- 
veloped, than  afterward ;  for  then  there  is  generally  such  a 
decided  contraction  of  the  root  canal  near  the  apex  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  instrument. 

Fig.  483  represents  a  set  of  nerve-canal  reamers,  devised 
by  Dr.  E.  £.  Hopkins  for  the  enlargement  of  the  caoals 
prior  to  the  filling  of  the  same. 

Besides  the  method  of  filling  the  roots  described  above, 
there  are  several  others,  one  of  which  consists  in  rolling 
strips  or  folds  of  gold  on  a  fine  broach  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  cone-shaped  cylinders,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
canal  is  deep,  of  difiereut  sizes  and  density.  The  soil  rolb 
are  first  introduced  on  a  smooth  broach,  or,  if  the  canal  i^ 
large  and  easily  approached,  by  means  of  the  pliers,  and 
carried  up  as  near  to  the  apex  of  the  root  as  is  possible, 
each  one  being  condensed  as  it  is  introduced.  Sucoessi^e 
cylinders  are  introduced  in  this  manner  and  condensed  until 
the  canal  is  filled,  the  last  ones  which  complete  the  filling 
being  larger,  of  heavier  gold,  and  more  densely  rolled.  Pi"^ 
gold  or  platinum  wire  is  sometimes  employed  for  filling  these 
canals,  so  shaped  as  to  correspond  in  size  and  taper  with  the  cavity. 
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These  wires  should  he  coated  with  gutta-percha  or  oxyphosphate 
of  zinc  before  introducing  them. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  canals  in  the  buccal  roots  of  the 
superior  molars  are  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  introduction  even 
of  a  small-sized  bristle.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to 
fill  them,  and  fortunately,  from  their  small  size,  they  cannot  serve 
as  reservoirs  for  the  accumulation  of  morbid  matter.  Such  canals, 
however,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  the  larger  ones 
are  filled.  The  canal  in  the  palatine  root  is  always  much  larger 
than  in  either  of  the  buccal  roots,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
is  filled  with  comparative  ease.  Although  gold  and  tin  are  the 
only  metals  suitable  for  filling  root  canals,  yet  some  non-metallic 
substances  have  answered  well  when  employed  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  Hill's  stopping  and  the  oxyphosphates.  Gold  may  be 
employed  for  filling  the  space  of  one-third  of  the  canal  from  the 
apeXy  and  the  remaining  portion  may  be  filled  with  oxychloride  or 
oxyphosphate  of  zinc.  For  bleaching  teeth  which  have  become 
discolored  from  loss  of  vitality,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
on  "  Necrosis." 

In  the  treatment  of  the  canals  of  devitalized  teeth,  if  there  is  a 
secretion  of  liquid  (protoplasm)  through  the  foramen  into  the  pulp 
canal,  bibulous  paper  or  absorbent  cotton  may  be  employed  for  dry- 
ing the  canal,  when  chloride  of  zinc  in  a  deliquesced  form  should 
be  introduced  in  cotton  wound  about  a  broach,  which  will  coagulate 
the  fluid  emanating  from  the  elements  of  the  tissues  about  the  apex 
of  the  root,  and  the  canal  can  at  once  be  permanently  filled.  A 
putrescent  pulp  remaining  in  the  root  canals  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphuretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  dis- 
integrating tissue,  which,  with  the  particles  of  such  tissue  and  the 
foreign  matter  forced  through  the  foramen,  causes  irritation  of  the 
tissues  surrounding  the  apex  of  the  root.  The  secretion  of  pus  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  putrescent  matter  remains  in  the  canal  and 
the  mephitic  gas  evolves  from  it  through  the  apical  foramen.  And 
relief  is  experienced  only  when  the  suppurating  surface  is  destroyed 
and  a  normal  action  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  irritating 
matter  and  the  action  of  an  escharotic,  or  disinfectant,  such  as  car- 
bolic acid  or  creosote,  iodoform,  eucalyptus,  etc.,  assisted  by  injec- 
tions of  warm  water  as  a  cleansing  process. 

The  method  of  "immediate  root-filling"  is  described  by  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Low  as  follows: — 

"The  instruments  best  adapted  for  general  use,  especially  in 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  pulp  canals,  are  Donaldson's  spring- 
tempered  pulp  canal  cleansers.     First,  because,  if  they  penetrate  a 
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root  in  which   U  present  a  sloughiog  tui<l   partly   diaorganiied  fiU- 
ment  of  the  pulp,  they  seem  to  cause  leas  pain  than  barbed  broaches, 
p      .g^  and  are  more  likely  to  ao  m- 

—  gage   the  fibre  as  to  briog  it 

away  entire.      Second,  in  the 
absence   of  any  sen^tive  fila- 
I  menls   the  debris  is  removed 

rapidly,  engaging  itself  in  the 
screw  threads  of  the  instru- 
ment its  entire  length,  from 
which  it  can  be  readily  re- 
moved when  withdrawn  bj 
brushing    with     an    ordinary 

(tooth-brush.  Third,  becauie 
if  it  is  found,  when  screwed 
into  the  canal,  that  it  will  oot 
gtrip  out — thus  briu^ng  ite 
load — it  can  be  safely  and 
easily  disengaged  by  tumiog 
to  the  left,  aa  you  would  re- 
move any  other  screw -threaded 
instrumcpt.  Fourth,  because 
the  worn-out  instruments  are 
of  such  fine  temper  that  the; 
can  be  ground  on  the  lalbe 
corundum  wheel  into  ibar  or 
five-sided  broaches,  and  u 
such  can  be  utilized  to  wrap 
minute  shreds  of  abeorbeot 
cotton  upon  for  the  final  dry- 
ing process  before  the  gutta- 
percha conea  are  introduced. 
Several  of  these  can  be  wound, 
even  by  an  inexperienced  u- 
sistant,  and  thus  he  ready  ■( 
S>  once  for   rapid   successive  in- 

[J^  troduction  just  preceding  ihst 

fr  of  the  cones. 

I  "  The  penetration  of  canal* 

f  will  be  accelerated  by  frequent 

injection   of    peroxide  of  hj- 
drogen,  because  of  the  expol- 
sions  of  their  contents,  incident  to  the  efferveocence  of  this  com- 
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pound,  as  well   as  its  chemical   combination   with  and   consequent 
softening  of  the  products  of  infection  present. 

**  When  the  instruments  have  at  length  penetrated  the  apex  of  the 
root — of  which  fact  you  may  safely  trust  the  patient  to  make  you 
aware — it  will  often  be  found  upon  injecting  the  peroxide  solution 
once  more  that  effervescence  (which  perhaps  just  before  had  nearly 
or  quite  ceased)  will  again  manifest  the  presence  of  septic  matter ; 
this,  however,  is  caused  by  the  pus  so  often  confined  in  the  '  apical 
space/  and  any  further  penetration  of  the  broach  is  contraindicated. 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  inject  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  the  peroxide  in  this  new  territory  of  infection,  but  the  plunger 
of  the  syringe  should  be  worked  with  a  rapid  churning  motion  for 
several  seconds,  while  the  nozzle  of  the  instrument  remains  as 
deeply  fixed  as  possible  in  the  pulp  canal  under  treatment,  for  by 
this  reciprocating  motion  of  the  plunger  the  fluid  is  forced  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  root  and  into  the  infected  territory,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  any  pus  which  may  then  be  present. 

"  The  instrument  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  thus  injecting 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  the  Lewis  abscess  syringe  (Fig.  484). 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  use  are  that  it  can  be  oper- 
ated with  one  hand  and  the  pumping  or  churning  motion  above 
mentioned  be  easily  accomplished.  The  capacity  of  the  syringe  is 
90  small  that  the  injecting  process  is  prevented  from  becoming  a 
sloppy  one,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fit  of  the  plunger  is  so  per- 
fect that  the  injection  is  accomplbhed  with  considerable  force. 

"When  effervescence  again  ceases — which  will  be  indicated  if, 
upon  removal  with  cotton  or  spunk  of  all  the  "lather"  previously 
made,  it  is  found  that  further  injection  produces  only  such  bubbles 
as  may  be  expected  from  the  confinement  of  particles  of  air  in  any 
liquid — the  canal  should  be  wiped  out  and  an  injection  of  the  i^^ 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  substituted.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  use  of  the  bichloride  solution  might  be  dispensed  with ;  but  it 
is  the  most  powerful  known  germicide,  and  besides  it  is  just  suffi- 
ciently irritant  to  cause  the  inner  walls  of  the  abscess — if  one  be 
present — when  collapsed,  to  become  obliterated  by  adhesion. 

"To  facilitate  this  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  pus  sac,  the  syringe 
again  comes  into  use  as  an  aspirator.  The  use  of  the  dry  hot  air 
current  is  next  indicated,  and  last  of  all  the  little  broaches  wound 
with  cotton  shreds.  Several  of  these  latter  should  be  used,  even 
though  the  first  one  withdrawn  appears  to  be  dry,  because  they  are 
the  most  perfect  exhaust  plungers  aft^r  all.  Following  their  use, 
the  canals  should  be  quickly  sealed  with  gutta-percha  cones  dipped 
in  a  thin  chloro-percha  solution  to  facilitate  their  deep  penetration 
40 
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into  the  canal  and  at  once  to  varnish  them  tight  to  its  walls.  A 
moment's  wait — which  usually  is  gratefully  accepted  both  bj  oper- 
ator and  patient — is  now  advjisable  in  order  that  the  chloroform  of 
chloro-percha,  which,  as  the  cone  descends  into  the  cavity  of  the 
canal,  will  be  found  to  have  regurgitated,  may  have  an  opportunitj 
to  evaporate.  After  wiping  this  off  with  spunk  or  cotton,  the  coQe 
will  be  found  very  soon  to  be  dry,  and  then  it  can  be  condensed  a 
trifle,  after  which,  if  the  material  to  be  used  be  other  than  gold, 
the  crown  filling  can  safely  be  made  at  once. 

**  If  gold  is  to  be  the  material  used,  the  operation  had  better  be 
deferred  for  a  few  days,  lest  the  impact  of  the  plugger  should  cause 
acute  inflammation  of  the  irritable  peridental  membrane.  The 
writer  had  an  unpleasant  experience  which  taught  him  the  neces- 
sity of  this  precaution,  and  yet  he  has  been  obliged  on  several  occa- 
sions since  to  resort  to  immediate  crown-  as  well  as  root-filling  for 
patients  residing  out  of  town,  and  as  yet  has  heard  no  report  of 
resulting  pericementitis." 


CHAPTER  V. 


EXTRACTION  OP  TEETH. 


There  are  few  operations  in  surgery  that  excite  stronger  feelings 
of  dread,  and  to  which  most  persons  submit  with  more  reluctance, 
than  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Many  endure  the  torture  of  tooth- 
ache for  weeks,  and  even  months,  rather  than  undergo  the  operation ; 
and,  indeed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  frequent  accidents 
occurring  in  its  performance  by  awkward  and  unskillful  individuals, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  approached  with  apprehension. 
But  when  performed  by  a  skillful  hand  and  with  a  suitable  instru- 
ment, the  operation  is  always  safe,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  may  be  effected  with  ease. 

Dr.  Fitch  relates  a  case  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  re- 
marks. The  subject,  a  resident  of  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  in  having 
the  second  right  superior  molar  extracted  by  a  blacksmith,  had  a 
large  portion  of  the  jaw  and  five  other  teeth  removed  at  the  same 
time.  "  The  roots  of  his  tooth,"  says  Dr.  Fitch,  "  were  greatly  bi- 
furcated and  dovetailed  into  the  jaw,  and  would  not  pass  perpen- 
dicularly out,  though  a  slight  lateral  motion  would  have  moved  them 
instantly.     The  jaw  proved  too  weak  to  support  the  monstrous  pull 
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upon  it,  and  gave  way  between  the  second  and  first  molars,  and 
with  it  came  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  plates  of  the  antrum. 
The  broken  portion  extended  to  the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  and 
terminated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  socket  of  the  left  front  incisor, 
containing  six  sound  teeth,  namely,  the  first  molar,  the  bicuspids, 
cuspid,  and  incisors  of  the  right  side — six  in  all.  The  soft  parts 
were  cat  away  with  a  knife.  A  severe  hemorrhage  ensued,  but  the 
patient  soon  recovered,  though  with  excessive  deformity  of  his  face 
and  mouth." 

Dr.  Cross,  of  North  Carolina,  related  to  the  author,  in  1838,  a  case 
very  similar  to  the  one  just  quoted.  The  operator  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  instance,  was  a  blacksmith.  In  attempting  to  extract  one  of 
the  superior  molar  teeth,  he  brought  away  a  piece  of  the  jaw  con- 
taining five  other  teeth,  together  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum  and  its 
posterior  and  anterior  walls. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  cases  to  show  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  intrusting  the  operation  to  individuals  possessing  neither 
knowledge  of  its  principles  nor  skill  in  itd  performance.  Injuries 
occasioned  by  the  operations  of  such  persons  have  frequently  come 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  author,  with  whom  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  operation  to  which  such 
universal  repugnance  is  felt  should  ever  be  confided  to  them. 

The  removal  of  a  wrong  tooth,  or  of  two  or  three  instead  of  one, 
are  such  common  occurrences  that  it  were  well  if  the  precautions 
given  by  the  illustrious  Ambrose  Par6  were  more  generally  observed. 
So  fearful  was  he  of  injuring  the  adjacent  teeth,  that  he  always 
isolated  the  tooth  to  be  extracted  with  a  file  before  he  attempted 
its  removal.  He  regarded  it  as  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a 
person  who  extracted  teeth  should  be  expert  in  the  use  of  his  "  tooth 
mullets ;  for  unless  he  knows  readily  and  cunningly  how  to  use 
them,  he  can  scarcely  so  carry  himself  but  that  he  will  not  force 
out  three  teeth  at  once."  Although  great  improvements  have  been 
made  since  his  time  in  the  construction  of  extraction  instruments, 
yet  even  now  the  accidents  to  which  he  alludes  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence. 

It  is  surprising  that  an  operation  so  frequently  called  for  should 
receive  so  little  attention  from  medical  practitioners,  by  whom, 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  their  province,  it  must  frequently 
be  performed.  This  neglect  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  too 
general  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  little  or  no  surgical  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  its  performance.  But  every  physician  residing  in  the  coun- 
try, or  where  the  services  of  a  skillful  dentist  cannot  always  be 
commanded,  should   provide   himself  with  the  proper  instruments, 
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and  make  himself  acquainted   with  the  manner  of  performing  thb 
operation. 

INDICATIONS   FOR  THB  EXTRACTION   OF  TEETH. 

With  regard  to  the  indications  that  determine  the  propriety  of  ex- 
traction, the  author  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  much  in  this 
place,  as  they  are  fully  pointed  out  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  briefly  mention,  in  this  connection,  a  few  of 
the  circumstances  which  call  for  the  operation. 

Beginning  with  the  teeth  of  first  dentition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  when  a  tooth  of  replacement  is  about  to  emerge  from  the 
gums,  or  has  actually  made  its  appearance,  either  before  or  behind 
the  corresponding  milk  tooth,  the  latter  should  at  once  be  removed ; 
and  when  the  aperture  formed  by  the  loss  of  this  is  so  narrow  as  to 
prevent  the  former  from  acquiring  its  proper  position,  it  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  extract  an  adjoining  temporary  tooth.  For  more  ex- 
plicit directions  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter 
on  second  dentition.  Alveolar  abscess,  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the 
alveolus,  and  pain  in  a  temporary  tooth  which  cannot  be  cared  bj 
any  of  the  usual  remedies,  may  be  regarded  as  indications  which  call 
for  the  operation. 

The  principal  conditions  which  should  determine  the  extraction  of 
a  permanent  tooth  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order: — 

First^  when  a  molar,  from  the  loss  of  its  antagonizing  tooth,  or  from 
other  causes,  has  become  partially  displaced,  or  is  a  source  of  constant 
irritation  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

Second,  a  constant  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  pulp  cavitj 
through  a  carious  opening  in  the  crown.  There  may,  however,  be 
circumstances  which  would  justify  a  practitioner  in  permitting  or 
even  advising  the  retention  of  such  a  tooth,  as,  for  example,  when 
the  discharge  of  fetid  matter  is  not  very  considerable ;  also,  where  the 
tooth  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  cannot  be 
securely  replaced  with  an  artificial  substitute.  The  secretion  of  fetid 
matter  may  in  some  cases,  by  judicious  treatment,  be  arrested,  the 
tooth  preserved  for  many  years  by  plugging,  and  so  the  morbid 
influence  it  would  otherwise  exert  upon  the  surrounding  parts  maybe 
counteracted.  A  front  tooth  should  not  be  sacrificed  unless  called  for 
by  some  very  urgent  necessity ;  neither  should  an  upper  incisor  nor 
cuspid  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  mouth  if  it  exerts  a  manifestly 
morbid  action  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  for  in  this  case  the  oooae- 
quences  resulting  from  its  retention  in  the  mouth  may  be  worse  thao 
the  loss  of  the  tooth. 

Third,  a  tooth  which  is  the  cause  of  an  incurable  alveolar  absoeas, 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  remain ;  but  if  it  be  an  incisor  or  cus- 
pid, and  the  discharge  of  matter  through  the  gum  is  small,  occur- 
ring ob\j  at  long  intervals,  and  eepeciall^  if  the  organ  cannot  be 
securely  replaced  with  an  artificial  substitute,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remain.  An  incurable  abscess  in  the  socket  of  a  bicuspid  or  molar 
should  always  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  indication  for  the  removal 
of  the  tooth. 

Fourth,  irr^ularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  arising  from 
disproportion  betveeu  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  the  size  of  the  alveolar 
■rch,  usually  requires  for  its  correction  the  extraction  of  some  one  or 
more  teeth.  But  with  r^ard  to  the  teeth  most  proper  to  be'  renoved 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  irr^ularity,  where  be  will  find 
fvitl  directions  for  the  management  of  such  cases. 


Fifth,  all  dead  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth  which  act  as  irritants, 
and  teeth  which  have  become  so  much  loosened,  from  the  destruction 
of  their  sockets,  as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  disease  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  or  teeth  otherwise  diseased  that  are  a  cause  of  neuralgia  of  the 
fsce, disease  of  the  maxillaty  sinus,  dyspepsia,  or  any  other  local  or 
constitutional  disturbanoe,  such  teeth  should,  aa  a  general  rule,  be 
eitracted. 

There  are  other  indications  which  call  for  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
but  the  foregoing  are  among  the  most  common;  they  will  be  found 
iufficieut  in  moet  instances  to  determine  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  operation.    Cases  are,  however,  continually   presenting 
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themselves  to  which  no  fixed  rule  would  be  found  applicable,  ud 
where  an  experieoced  judgment  alone  can  determine  the  pracdw 
proper  to  be  pursued. 

Id  concluBion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  vrheDevef  > 
tooth  can  be  restored  to  health  it  should  always  be  done;  but 
tampering  with  such  as  cannot  be  rendered  healthy  Rnd  useful,  sod 
which,  by  remaining  in  the  mouth,  exert  a  deleterious  influence, 
not  only  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  but  also  upon  the  general  health, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

Fig.  485  repreee'nte  the  permanent  teeth  of  the  leA,  side,  a  Uudf 
of  which  will  enable  the  student  to  form  a  correct  idea  conceminf 
crowns  and  roots  of  the  different  classes  of  teetfa. 

meTBUHENTS   EMPLOYED   IN  THE  OPERATION. 

Different  operators  employ  different  instruments.  For  about 
fifty  years  the  key  of  Oarengeot  was  almost  the  only  instrument 
used   in  the  performance  of  the  operation;  but  this  has  in  >  great 
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measure  been  superseded  by  forceps,  which,  when  properly  cod- 
structed,  are  far  preferable  ;  yet  as  the  key  is  still  used  by  some, 
and  by  them  is  considered,  in  certain  cases,  a  valuable  instrumeul,! 
brief  description  of  it  is  here  given. 

Key  In»tru!ment. — "  The  common  tooth-key,"  says  Dr.  Arnot, "  may 
be  regarded  in  the  tight  of  a  wheel  and  axle,  the  band  of  the  operator 
acting  on  two  spokes  of  the  wheel  to  move  it,  while  a  tooth  is  fixed  to 
the  axle  by  the  claw  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle  turns.  The  gniii 
and  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  form  the  support  on  which  the  axle 
rolls." 

Different  dentists  have  their  keys  differently  constructed,  but  tbe 
principle  upon  which  they  all  act  is  precisely  the  same.  Some  pre* 
fer  the  bent  shaft  (Fig.  486),  others  the  straight    8ome  give  a  de- 
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cided  preference  to  the  round  fulcrum,  others  to  the  flat;  and 
though  the  success  of  the  operator  depends  greatly  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  instrument,  yet  he  may  remove  a  tooth  more  expertly 
by  means  of  a  key  with  which  he  is  familiar  than  by  one  to  which 
he  is  unaccustomed,  though  its  construction  be  even  better.  Fig.  486 
represents  a  key  with  bent  shaft  and  two  hooks,  one  for  molars  and 
the  other  for  bicuspids. 

The  author  has  tried  almost  every  variety  of  key  instrument  that 
has  been  used  in  this  country,  and  thinks  the  straight  shank,  with 
a  small  round  fulcrum  slightly  flattened  on  each  side,  decidedly 
pr^erable  to  any  other.  The  objection  raised  by  some  to  the  use 
of  such  a  key,  that  it  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  front  teeth,  is 
without  good  foundation.  It  can  be  used  with  as  much  safety  as  a 
key  of  any  construction,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  as  easily  applied. 
The  round  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  flat  fulcrum,  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  injure  the  gums  and  the  alveolus.  In  size  it  should 
be  a  little  larger  than  a  half-ounce  bullet. 

Every  key  instrument  should  be  supplied  with  several  hooks, 
diflTeriag  in  size,  to  suit  the  teeth  upon  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  hook  described  by  Dr.  Maynard*  is  preferable  to  any 
which  the  author  has  seen.  It  very  nearly  resembles  the  eagle's 
claw,  except  that  its  curvature  is  rather  greater.  The  edge  of  the 
hook  is  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width  and  divided  into 
two  points  by  a  shallow  notch.  A  hook  of  this  description  is  less 
liable  to  slip,  and  can  be  more  readily  applied  to  a  tooth  than  those 
ordinarily  used. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  key  instrument,  or  of  any  other 
instrument  having  the  same  principle  of  action,  as  compared  with 
the  forceps  presently  to  be  described,  the  author  does  not  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion.  The  following  remarks,  quoted  from  the  late 
work  of  M.  Desirabode,  accord  with  the  views  which  he  has  held 
and  promulgated  for  many  years  :  "One  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  fracture'  of  the  alveoli  is  a  badly  performed  operation  in  the 
mouth ;  although  not  a  very  flattering  acknowledgment  for  our  art, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  it.  If  it  be  necessary  to  specify  causes,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  name,  in  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  key  of 
Qarengeot;  for  we  shall  prove,  in  treating  of  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
that  this  dangerous  implement,  which  is  only  fit  to  mask  the  un- 
akillfulness  of  the  operator,  is  one  of  the  roost  defective  of  surgical 
instruments;  and  no  practitioner  of  good  sense,  being  convinced  of 


*  See  Am.  Joar.  Dent.  Sci.,  No.  8,  vol.  iii. 
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its  mode  of  action,  would  attempt  to  use  it  even  to  extract  a  oAil 
from  a  board,  if  he  did  not  desire  to  break  the  surrounding  mft- 
terial."  Perhaps  this  condemnation  is  too  sweeping.  The  principle 
of  action  of  the  key  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike  that  of  a  nail  drawer  or 
tack  puller,  and  is  well  adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  cases,  namelj, 
where  one  wall,  either  the  inner  or  outer,  is  decayed  below  tbe 
alveolus,  while  the  opposite  one  is  still  standing.  The  fulcrum, 
with  a  folded  napkin  or  other  soft  substance  interposed,  is  placed 
against  tbe  gum  on  the  side  of  the  tooth  most  decayed  and  tbe 
hook  adjusted  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  on  the  opposite  side. 

Manner  of  Using  ilie  Key  Instnunent. — ^The  directimis  required  for 
the  use  of  the  key  are  few  and  simple,  but  as  cases  frequently  oecar 
to  which  no  general  rules  can  be  applied,  much  will  depend  on  tbe 
practical  judgment  and  surgical  tact  of  the  operator.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  the  operation  is  to  separate  the  gum  from  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  down  to  the  alveolus ;  this  should  be  done,  not  on  two 
sides  only,  but  round  the  entire  tooth.  For  this  purpose  suitable 
lancets  should  be  provided.  A  straight,  narrow-bladed  koife, 
pointed  at  the  end  and  with  one  cutting  edge,  will  be  found  most 
convenient  for  performing  the  operation  on  the  approzimal  sides; 
it  may  be  most  effectively  used  by  passing  the  point  of  the  knife 
between  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  gum  down  to  the  alveolus,  with 
its  back  downward,  then  cutting  in  the  direction  of  the  crown.  In 
this  way  the  connection  of  the  gum  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  may  be  thoroughly  severed.  The  same  kind  of  knife  or  a 
common  gum-lancet  may  be  used  for  separating  the  gum  from  the 
remaining  sides  of  the  tooth.  If  the  gum  is  not  well  separated 
there  will  be  danger  of  lacerating  it  in  tbe  removal  of  the  tooth. 

After  the  tooth  has  been  thus  prepared,  the  key,  with  the  proper 
hook  attached,  should  be  firmly  fixed  upon  it ;  the  fulcrum,  on  tbe 
inside,  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  alveolus,  the  extremity  of  tbe 
claw  on  the  opposite  side,  pressed  down  upon  the  neck.  The  handle 
of  the  instrument  is  then  grasped  with  the  right  hand  and  the  tootb 
raised  from  its  socket  by  a  firm,  steady  rotation  of  the  wrist  The 
claw  should  be  pressed  down  with  the  forefinger  or  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  of  the  operator  untilj  by  the  rotation  of  the  instrument,  it 
becomes  securely  fixed  upon  the  tooth.  This  precaution  is  neoes- 
sary  to  prevent  it  from  slipping,  an  accident  that  frequently  bsp* 
pens,  and  one  that  is  always  more  or  less  embarrassing  to  tbe 
dentist. 

If  the  tooth  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  the  poeition 
of  the  operator  should  be  at  the  right  side  of  the  patient ;  but  if  it 
be  on  the  right  side  he  should  stand  before  him.     For  the  removal 
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of  a  tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  right  side  in  the 
upper,  the  palm  of  the  hand  should  be  beneath  the  handle  of  the 
instrument ;  in  the  extraction  of  one  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  or  on  the  left  side  in  the  upper,  it  should  be  above.  The  man- 
ner of  grasping  the  instrument  is  of  more  importance  than  many 
suppose.  If  improperly  held  the  operator  loses,  to  a  great  extent,  his 
control  oyer  it. 

The  directions  here  given  are,  in  some  respects,  different  from  those 
laid  down  bj  other  writers ;  but  we  are  convinced,  from  much  expe- 
rience, that  thej  will  be  found  more  conducive  to  the  convenience  of 
the  operator  and  the  success  of  the  operation  than  those  usually  given 
for  the  use  of  this  instrument. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  tooth  should  be  re- 
moved inwardly  or  outwardly.  Some  direct  the  fulcrum  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  placed  to  the  outside  of  the  mouth,  others  to  the  inside,  or 
on  the  neck  of  the  tooth  itself,  while  others  again  regard  it  as  of 
little  importance  on  which  side  it  is  placed.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  should,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  placed  on  the  inside,  es- 
pecially of  the  lower  teeth,  as  they  almost  always  incline  toward  the 
interior  of  the  mouth.  Moreover,  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  is  usuaUy 
a  little  higher  on  the  exterior  edge  of  the  jaw  than  on  the  interior ; 
so  that  the  first  motion  of  the  instrument,  with  its  fulcrum  on  the  out- 
side, brings  the  side  of  the  tooth  against  its  socket ;  thus  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  power  is  required  to  remove  it,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  pain  and  the  chances  of  injury  to  the  alveolar  processes  are  very 
much  increased. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary  to  place  the  bolster  of  the  key 
on  the  outside  of  the  tooth ;  when,  for  instance,  it  is  decayed  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  afford  a  sufficiently  firm  support  for  the  claw  of  the 
instrument.  But  whenever  it  is  possible  to  remove  a  tooth  inwardly 
it  should  be  done.  The  alveolar  walls,  of  the  upper  teeth  are  gener- 
ally thinner  than  those  of  the  lower,  and  do  not  afford  so  strong  a 
support  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  instrument. 

Fore^>8. — Forceps  were  not  very  generally  or  extensively  em- 
ployed, except  for  the  extraction  of  the  front  teeth,  until  about  the 
year  1830 ;  but  the  improvements  made  in  their  construction  since 
that  period  are  so  great  that  their  use  has  now,  among  dentists,  super- 
seded that  of  the  key. 

The  forceps  formerly  used  were  so  awkwardly  shaped  and  so  badly 
adapted  to  the  teeth  that  the  extraction  of  a  large  molar  with  an  in- 
strument of  this  description  was  regarded  as  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  even  dangerous ;  even  its  practicability  was  doubted  by  many  of 
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the  most  experienced  practitioners,  and  hence  the  key  was  almost  the 
only  instrument  resorted  to  for  the  purpose. 

When  we  consider  the  strong  prejudice  that  formerly  existed 
against  the  use  of  forceps  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  their  employ- 
ment should  have  been  resorted  to  with  caution.  Nor  is  it  surprisiBg 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Bell's  intelligence  and  practical  experience 
should,  so  late  as  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  1830,  tell  us  that  the  key  is  the  only  instrument  to  be  re- 
lied  upon  for  the  removal  of  teeth  that  are  much  decayed,  and  that 
those  who  have  heaped  the  most  opprobrium  upon  it  are  glad  to  have 
a  concealed  recourse  to  its  aid. 

This  may  have  been  true  at  the  time  Mr.  Bell  wrote,  but  not  now. 
On  the  contrary,  cases  have  occurred  of  the  extraction  of  teeth  with 
forceps  upon  which  the  key  had  been  previously  unsuccessfully  em- 
ployed. It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  greater  amount  of  force  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  tooth  with  forceps  than  with  the  key,  but  this 
is  •mistake.  It  does  not  ordinarily  require  as  much.  The  leverage 
gained  by  the  action  of  the  key  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  amount  of  resistance  encountered  in  the  lateral  direction  of 
the  force  exerted  in  the  removal  of  the  tooth  by  that  instrument 
But  with  forceps,  the  direction  of  the  power  being  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  tooth,  an  amount  sufficient  to  break  up  the  oonnectioD 
with  the  sockets  and  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the 
alveolus  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  any  tooth  can  be  extracted  with 
the  forceps  that  can  be  removed  with  the  key ;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  with  greater  ease  to  the  operator  and  less  pain  and 
danger  to  the  patient. 

In  order  that  forceps  may  be  used  with  ease,  it  is  necessary  tbej 
should  be  properly  constructed.  Every  operator  should  possesB  a 
number  of  pairs  (nine  at  least),  each  with  a  differently  shaped  beak 
adapted  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth  to  which  they  are  respectively 
designed  to  be  applied. 

For  the  upper  molars  two  (Fig.  487)  are  required,  one  for  each 
side,  curved  just  below  the  joint,  so  that  the  beak  shall  form  an  angle 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  degrees  with  the  handles,  just  enough  to 
clear  the  lower  teeth.  The  inner  blade  is  grooved  to  fit  the  neck  of 
the  palatine  root ;  the  outer  blade  has  two  grooves,  with  a  point  in  the 
centre  to  fit  the  depressions  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  two 
buccal  roots.  Another  valuable  improvement  consists  in  having  one 
of  the  handles  bent  so  as  to  form  a  hook.  This  passes  round  the  ope^ 
ator's  little  finger,  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping. 

Fig.  448  represents  another  form  of  superior  molar  forceps,  right 
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and  left,  with  a  greater  curvature  in  the  handles  than  the  Harris 
pattern,  which  many  consider  an  improvement. 

The  handles  should  be  wide  and  large  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  springing  under  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  to  which  they  should 

Fio.  487. 


be  accurately  fitted.  Every  dentist,  therefore,  in  having  forceps 
manufactured,  should  give  special  directions  with  regard  to  their 
shape  and  size.  The  beak  should  be  bent  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  the  handles  from  coming  in  contact  with 


Fig.  488. 


the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture will  the  muscular  power  of  the  operator  be  disadvantageously 
exerted. 

Each  blade  of  the  beak  of  the  lower  molar  forceps  has  two  grooves, 
with  a  point  in  the  centre  so  situated  that  in  grasping  the  tooth  it 
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oomes  between  the  two  roots  just  at  the  bifurcation.  An  improve- 
ment made  by  the  author  in  1833  consists  in  having  the  handles  of 
the  instrument  so  bent  that  it  may  be  as  readily  applied  to  one  aide 
of  the  mouth  as  the  other,  while  the  operator  occupies  a  poaitioQ  to 
the  right  and  a  little  behind  the  patient.  By  this  improvement  the 
necessity  for  two  pairs  is  superseded ;  it,  moreover,  enables  him  to 

Fio.  489. 


control  the  head  of  the  patient  with  his  left  arm  and  the  lower  jaw 
with  his  left  hand,  rendering  the  aid  of  an  assistant  wholly  unnec- 
essary. 

The  shape  of  the  instrument  as  improved  by  the  author  is  shown 
in  Fig.  489.  It  is  now  used  by  many  hundreds  of  operators,  who 
prefer  it  to  any  other  instrument  they  have  ever  employed.  When 
applied  to  a  tooth  the  handles  turn  toward  the  operator  at  an  angle 

Fig.  490. 


of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees.  Without  this  curvature  in 
the  handles  the  arm  of  the  operator  would  often  be  thrown  so  far 
from  his  body  as  to  prevent  the  proper  control  over  the  instrument. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  handles  should  be  wide  and  accurately 
fitted  to  the  hand.  The  inferior  dentes  sapientise  can  also,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  removed  with  this  form  of  forceps. 

Fig.  490  represents  Wolverton's  inferior  molar  forceps  for  either 
side,  with  longer  points  in  the  centre  of  each  blade  of  the  beak. 
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which  answer  a  good  purpose  where  the  roots  slightly  diverge  and 
admit  the  points  within  the  bifurcation. 

Fig.  491  represents  inferior  molar  forceps  for  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  mouth,  which  some  prefer  to  the  single  forceps,  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  hand  grasping  the  instrument. 


Fio.  491. 


Fig.  492  represents  a  lower  molar  forceps  with  plain  beaks,  for 
use  on  either  side,  intended  more  especially,  however,  for  the 
inferior  third  molars. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  upper  incisors  and  cuspids  one  pair  only 
may  be  used,  although  an  instrument  with  the  inner  concave  beak 
somewhat  narrower  than  the  outer  conforms  more  nearly  to  the 
shape  of  the  necks  of  the  superior  cuspids,  and  is  preferred  by  many 

Fig.  492. 


for  the  removal  of  these  teeth.  (Fig.  498.)  These  should  be  straight, 
with  grooved  or  crescent-shaped  jaws  accurately  fitted  to  the  necks 
of  the  teeth.  The  beaks  should  also  be  thin,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  introduced  under  the  gum,  up  to  the  edge  of  the  alveolus. 
And,  like  the  superior  and  inferior  molar  forceps,  the  handles  should 
be  large  enough  to  prevent  them  from  springing  in  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  with  a  hook  formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  them. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  size  between  the  superior  central  and 
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lateral  iueisors,  forceps  with  beaks  much  narrower  than  those  of  the 
common  form  of  superior  incisor  forceps  are  frequently  required  for 


Fig.  493. 


the  extraction  of  the  latter  teeth.    Fig.  494  represents  an  upper 
lateral  incisor  forceps  with  narrow  beaks. 

« 

Fig.  494. 


Fig.  495  represents  another  form  of  a  superior  cuspid  and  bicus- 
pid forceps,  in  which  the  beaks  curve  more  than  those  of  the  incisor 

forceps. 

Fig.  496. 


For  the  extraction  of  the  lower  incisors  a  pair  of  very  narrow 
beaked  forceps  are  necessary,  to  prevent  interfering  with  the  teeth 


Fig.  496. 


adjoining  the  one  to  be  removed.    The  beak  below  the  joint  of  the 
instrument  should  be  bent  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  tweatj- 
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five  degrees  with  the  handles.     (Fig.  496.)    This  is  also  a  very  valu- 
able instrument  for  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  teeth. 

An  instrument  similarly  shaped,  but  with  the  beak  much  longer, 
makes  one  of  the  most  universally  applicable  instruments  that  can 
be  devised.  (Fig.  497.)  The  beak  should  be  made  strong,  but  very 
narrow. 

Fio.  497. 


Fig.  498  represents  an  inferior  incisor  hawk-bill  forceps,  which  is 
a  very  convenient  instrumint  for  the  removal  of  these  teeth.  It  is 
abo  used  for  the  removal  of  the  lower  cuspids. 

Forceps  for  the  extraction  of  bicuspids  should  have  their  jaws  so 
bent  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  these  teeth ;  they  should  be  narrow 

■ 

Fig.  498. 


and  have  a  deeper  groove  on  the  inside  than  those  for  the  upper 
indsors  and   cu&pids;  like  them,  they  should   be  thin,  yet  strong 


Fio.  499. 


enoogh  to  sustain  the  pressure  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply. 
One  pair  will  answer  for  the  right  and  left;  bicuspids  of  the  upper 
jaw.    (Fig.  499.) 
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For  the  removal  of  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jav 
the  hawk's-bill  forceps  (Fig.  498),  with  crescent-shaped  beaks,  is 
often  employed ;  but  the  instruments  represented  in  Figs.  500  and 
501  are,  we  think,  better  suited  to  the  extraction  of  these  teeth,  and 


Fio.  600. 


can  be  more  conveniently  applied.    No  separate  instrument,  there- 
fore, is  required  for  the  removal  of  the  inferior  cuspids. 

The  dentes  sapientise  can,  in  many  cas6B,  be  extracted  with  the  uni- 
versal bicuspid  forceps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  500,  which  is  half  curved. 


Fio.  601. 


with  two  concave  beaks.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  forceps 
which  may  be  more  conveniently  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
upper  wisdom  teeth.  The  beak  of  these  is  bent  above  the  joint,  form- 
ing nearly  two  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  502.    These  forceps 

Fio.  602. 


were,  we  believe,  invented  by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Church  about  the 
year  1830,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  superior  dentes  sapientia? 
are  considerably  shorter  than  the  second  molars,  they  can  be  soc- 
cessfully    and    advantageously    employed;  and,    indeed,    in   maof 
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cases,  they  cannot  be  reached  with  any  of  the  above-described  ex- 
tracting instniinents.    The  handles  of  these,  as  of  all  other  forceps. 


Fio.  508. 


should  be  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  hand  of  the  operator. 


Fig.  504. 


For  the  removal  of  the  inferior  dentes  sapientise,  the  forceps  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  489,  Harris's  pattern,  or  the  ones  represented  in 

Fio.  506. 


Figs.  49  L  and  492  may  be  employed.    Fig.  503  represents  Physick's 

dentes  sapientise  for  either  side,  which   is  used  as    an    elevating 

forceps.  • 

Fig.  50o. 


For  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  the  inferior  incisor  for- 
ceps represented  in  Figs.  496  and   497   are  very  useful ;   also  the 
fornoB  represented  in  Figs.  504  and  505. 
41 
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FigB.  506,  507,  508,  509,  and  510  represent  Parmley's  patteniB  of 
alveolar  forceps  for  cutting  through  the  alveolar  proceas  to  the  roots 
of  the  teeth. 

The  form  of  forceps  represented  by  Fig.  510  is  very  oseful  for  the 
extraction  of  inferior  cuspids  and  bicuspids,  both  right  and  left ;  also 
for  the  extraction  of  roots  of  inferior  teeth. 

Fig.  607. 


Figs.  511  and  512  represent  Stellwagen's  superior  and  inferior 
forceps  for  separating  the  diverging  roots  of  molar  teeth,  and  which 
may  also  be  used  as  elevating  forceps. 

Fig.  608. 


There  is  scarcely  any  instrument  used  in  dentistry  that  has  called 
forth    more    ingenuity    in    devising   various  shapes    than    forceps. 


Fig.  509. 


Almost  every  practitioner  has  some  peculiar  pattern  of  his  own,  which 
will  accomplish  what  no  other  can.  Doubtless  many  of  these  in- 
struments are  very  excellent;  but  it  often  happens  that  an  inventor 
learns  by  dint  of  practice  to  do  with  some  pet  forceps  of  his  owd 
contrivance  what  might  as  easily  have   been  done  with  a  simpler 
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one  already  in  use.    We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  patterns  in  present  use  admit  of  no  improvement.     What 


we  do  a»ert  is,  that  skill  in  the  use  of  a  few  instruments  is  ] 
able  to  crowding  one's  case  with  an  unnecessary  number. 


Fio.  512.    [It^ferio^.) 


HAKNER  OF   USINti   TflE   FORCEPS. 

I  describing  the  manner  of  using  these  instruments  we  shall 
;iice  with  the  extraction  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw. 
These  are  generally  more  easily  removed  than  any  of  the  other 
teeth. 


DENTAJ,   80RGEHY. 
Fib.  sis. 


The  use  of  the  gum  laDcet  ^should  generally  precede 
the  applicatioD  of  either  the  forceps  or  the  key.  Muj 
(tentists  object  to  the  operation  as  unneceflsarilj'  inflict- 
ing double  pain.  Some  hare  their  forceps  made  vith 
thin,  sharp  blades,  so  as  to  sever  the  gum  on  two  aiila 
in  the  act  of  pressing  up  the  instrument.  This  praciict 
may  be  admissible,  perhaps  necessary,  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases,  as  with  children  or  nervous  persons,  «tbi)n) 
the  act  of  laaciog  might  deter  from  permitUng  the 
operation  to  be  completed.  But  ve  are  fiilly  Ntisfied 
that,  as  B  rule,  it  is  very  objectiooable,  either  in  the  um 
of  the  key  or  of  the  forceps.  Owing  to  the  great  improve- 
meat  in  the  form  of  the  edges  of  the  beaks  of  tbe 
forceps  now  manufactured,  the  use  of  the  gum  lancet  ic 
scarcely  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  teeth  th*c 
stand  alone,  where  lanoiag  of  the  gum  may  prevent  tbe 
laceration  or  tearing  of  tbe  soft  tissues,  and  also  in  tbe 
case  of  the  wisdom  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth  imbedde^l 
in  the  gum. 

Figs.  613  and  514  represent  several  forms  of  gum 
lancets. 

Fig.  514  represents  a  convenient  two-blade  guai  Iw- 
I    cet  with  stop. 

After  separating  the  gum,  when  necessary,  from  tl>* 
neck  nf  the   tnoth,  U   should   be  grasped   with  •  pair  of  itiugli' 
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forceps  (Fig.  493  or  Fig.  495,  or,  in  case  the  tooth  is  a  lateral  incisor, 
with  a  narrow  crown.  Fig.  494),  and  pressed  several  times  in  quick 
succession  outward  and  inward,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  a  slight 
rotary  motion,  which  should  be  continued  until  it  begins  to  give 
way  ;  then,  by  a  slight  downward  pull,  it  is  easily  removed.  If  the 
tooth  is  much  decayed,  it  should  be  grasped  as  high  up  under  the 

Fig.  614. 


gum  as  possible,  and  no  more  pressure  applied  to  the  handles  of  the 
instrument  than  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  slipping. 
Teeth  are  often  unnecessarily  broken  by  not  attending  to  this  precau- 
tion. 

The  same  directions  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  applicable  for  the 
removal  of  a  lower  incisor.  But  the  arrangement  of  these  teeth  is 
sometimes  such  as  to  render  their  extraction  rather  more  difficult. 
The  forceps  best  calculated  for  their  removal  are  represented  in 
Figs.  496  and  498. 

For  the  extraction  of  a  cuspid  more  force  is  usually  required  than 
for  the  removal  of  an  incisor,  because  of  the  greater  size  and  length 
of  its  root.  The  straight  forceps  (see  Fig.  498  or  Fig.  495)  should 
be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  superior,  and  the  curved-beaked 
forceps  (Figs.  496,  501,  and  510)  for  the  inferior  cuspids.  In  the  ex- 
traction of  these  teeth  less  rotary  motion  should  be  given  to  the 
hand  than  in  the  removal  of  the  incisors ;  in  every  other  respect  the 
operation  is  performed  in  the  same  manner.  The  inferior  cuspids 
usually  have  longer  roots,  and  are  more  difficult  to  remove  than  the 
superior. 

Very  little  rotary  motion .  can  be  given  to  a  bicuspid,  especially  an 
upper  one,  in  its  extraction.  After  it  has  been  pressed  outward  and 
inward  several  times,  or  until  it  begins  to  give  way,  it  should  be 
removed  by  pulling  in  the  direct  line  of  its  axis.  For  the  extraction 
of  the  upper,  the  forceps  represented  in  Fig.  493  and  Fig.  495,  and 
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for  the  lower,  those  represented  in  Fig.  501  and  Fig.  510  are  the 
proper  instruments  to  be  employed,  unless  the  crown  has  become  ao 
much  weakened  by  decay  that  it  will  not  bear  the  requisite  amoact 
of  pressure.  In  this  case  the  gum  on  each  side  should  be  separated 
from  the  alveolus  about  an  eighth  or  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  slitted  so  as  to  permit  the  application  of  the  narrow-beaked 
forceps,  Fig.  496.  With  these  the  alveolar  wall  on  each  side  may 
be  easily  cut  through,  and  a  sufficiently  firm  hold  obtained  npon 
the  root  of  the  tooth  for  its  removal.  The  forceps  represented  in 
Fig.  520  and  Fig.  521  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  the  removal 
of  the  molars,  when  in  a  similar  condition,  than  any  other  instru- 
ment. 

The  upper  molars,  having  three  roots,  generally  require  a  greater 
amount  of  force  for  their  removal  than  any  of  the  other  teeth.  They 
should  be  grasped  as  high  up  as  possible,  with  one  of  the  forcepe 
represented  in  Fig.  487  or  488,  and  then  pressed  outward  and  inward 
until  the  tooth  is  well  loosened,  when  it  may  be  pulled  from  the  socket. 
If  the  forceps  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  upper  molars  are  of 
the  right  description  and  properly  applied,  they  will  be  found  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  instruments  that  can  be  employed  for  their 
removal. 

The  superior  dentes  sapientise  are  usually  less  firmly  articulated  to 
the  jaw  than  are  the  first  and  second  molars ;  they  are  therefore  more 
easily  removed.  When  their  crowns  are  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of 
being  grasped  with  the  bicuspid  forceps  (Fig.  500),  they  may  be 
removed  with  this  instrument ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  applied  with- 
out interfering  with  the  anterior  teeth,  the  forceps  represented  in  Fig. 
501  may  be  substituted. 

The  inferior  molars,  although  they  have  but  two  roots,  are  often 
very  firmly  articulated,  and  require  considerable  force  for  their  re- 
moval; and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  when  the  approximal  side 
of  one  has  been  destroyed  by  caries,  the  adjoining  tooth  has  im- 
pinged upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  its  extraction.  Two  teeth  are  often  removed  in  attempting 
to  extract  one  thus  situated,  unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  filing 
ofl^  the  side  of  the  encroaching  tooth.  This  should  never  be  omitted 
in  the  extraction  of  a  lower  molar  or  bicuspid  locked  in  the 
manner  just  described.  It  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  hap- 
pens that  the  upper  teeth  impinge  upon  each  other  in  the  same 
manner ;  in  this  case,  also,  the  adjoining  tooth  should  be  filed  saf- 
ficiently  to  liberate  the  one  that  is  to  be  extracted  before  attempting 
its  removal.  In  applying  forceps  to  an  inferior  molar,  the  points  on 
the  beak  of  the  instrument  should   be  forced   down  between  the 
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roots  ;  after  having  obtained  a  firm  hold^  the  tooth  should  be  forced 
outward  and  inward  several  times  in  quick  succession,  until  its 
connection  with  the  jaw  is  partially  broken  up,  and  then  raised  from 
the  socket.  If  the  tooth  has  decayed  down  to  the  neck,  the  points  of 
the  beak  may  include  the  upper  edge  of  the  alveolus,  through  which 
they  will  readily  pass  on  applying  pressure  to  the  handles,  and  in  this 
manner  a  secure  hold  will  be  obtained  upon  the  tooth.  The  same 
should  also  be  done  in  the  extrax;tion  of  a  superior  molar  in  this 
condition. 

The  dentes  sapientise  in  the  lower  jaw,  when  situated  far  back 
under  the  coronoid  processes,  are  oftentimes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  extract ;  but  with  forceps  like  those  represented  in  Figs.  489, 492, 
or  510,  they  may  always  be  grasped  by  an  expert  operator,  except 
in  thoee  cases  where  their  crowns  have  been  destroyed  by  caries, 
when  the  cowhorn  forceps  represented  in  Fig.  522  will  generally 
prove  useful.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  roots  of  these  teeth 
are  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  obstacle 
to  their  removal.  But  when  this  is  the  case,  the  roots  are  almost 
always  turned  posteriorly  toward  the  coronoid  processes;  so  that 
after  starting  the  tooth,  if  the  operator  is  unable  to  lift  it  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  socket,  he  will  have  reason  to  suspect  its  reten- 
tion to  be  owing  to  an  obstacle  of  this  nature.  To  overcome  this,  as 
he  raises  his  hand  he  should  push  the  crown  of  the  tooth  backward, 
making  it  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  for  should  he  persist  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  it  directly  upward,  the  root  will  be  broken  and 
left  in  the  jaw.  Fig.  503  represents  an  elevating  forceps  useful  in 
removing  the  dentes  sapientise  when  they  are  but  partially  erupted  or 
badly  decayed.  The  points  of  the  beaks  of  this  forceps  are  inserted 
between  the  second  molar  and  partially  erupted  wisdom  tooth,  the 
crown  of  the  second  molar  being  the  fulcrum. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molars 
of  both  jaws  and  those  of  the  superior  dentes  sapientise  are  bent,  or 
else  diverge  or  converge  so  much  as  to  render  their  extraction  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  The  convergency  of  these  roots  is  oftien  so  great  that, 
in  their  removal,  the  intervening  wall  of  the  alveolus  is  brought  away; 
but  neither  from  this,  nor  from  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  exterior 
wall,  will  any  unpleasant  results  follow.  Similar  malformations  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  roots  of  the  bicuspids,  the  cuspids,  and 
even  the  incisors. 

Other  obstacles  sometimes  present  themselves  in  the  extraction 
of  teeth,  which  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  operator  alone  will 
enable  him  to  overcome.  The  nature  and  peculiarity  of  each  case 
will  suggest  the  method  of  procedure  most  proper  to  be  pursued. 
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The  dentist  should  never  h^itate  to  embrace  a  portion  of  the  alveolus 
between  the  jaws  of  the  forceps  when  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  tooth.  The  removal  of  the  upper  edge  of 
the  socket  is  never  productive  of  injury,  as  it  is  always  subsequently 
removed,  more  or  less  rapidly,  by  the  process  of  absorption.  When 
the  crown  of  a  tooth  has  become  so  much  weakened  by  disease  that  it 
will  not  bear  the  pressure  of  the  instrument,  it  may  be  removed  in 
this  manner  without  inflicting  upon  the  patient  half  the  pain  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  attempt  to  spare  the  thin,  perishable  alveolar 
walls. 

MANNER    OP   EXTRACTINQ   ROOTS  OP  TEETH. 

The  extraction  of  roots  of  teeth  is  sometimes  attended  with  cod- 
siderable  difficulty ;  but  generally  they  are  more  easily  removed 
than  the  whole  teeth,  especially  the  roots  of  the  molars,  for,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  crowns,  an  effort  is  usually  made  by  the 
economy  to  expel  them  from  the  jaws.  This  is  done  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  alveolus,  together  with  the  filling  up  of  the  socket 
by  a  deposition  of  ossific  matter  at  the  bottom,  whereby  the  articu- 
lation of  the  root  becomes  weakened  and  its  removal  rendered  pro- 
portionately easier.  The  alveolar  cavities  are  often  wholly  oblit* 
erated  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  after  the  destmction  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  the  roots  retained  in  the  mouth  simply 
by  their  connection  with  the  gums,  so  that  for  their  removal  little 
more  is  necessary  than  to  sever  this  bond  of  union  with  a  lancet  or 
sharp-pointed  knife. 

The  instruments  usually  employed  in  the  extraction  of  roots  of 
teeth  are  the  hook,  punch,  elevator,  and  screw,  all  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  515,  and  also  the  root  forceps  shown  in  suheequent 
figures.  Although  every  dentist  has  the  former  made  to  suit  his 
own  peculiar  notions,  the  manner  of  using  them  and  the  prindples 
upon  which  they  act  are  the  same.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  should  be  of  a  convenient  size,  made  of  good  steel,  aod 
so  tempered  as  neither  to  bend  nor  break. 

The  hook,  No.  7,  Fig.  515,  is  chiefly  used  for  the  extraction  of  the 
roots  of  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth ;  the 
punches,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6, 10, 11,  12,  Fig.  515,  for  the  removal  of  those 
on  the  right  side;  the  elevators,  Nos.  2,  8,  9, 13,  Fig.  515,  for  the 
extraction  of  roots  on  either  side,  as  occasion  may  require ;  and  the 
screw,  No.  l,Fig.  515,  for  the  removal  of  those  of  the  upper  front 
teeth. 

Considerable  tact  is  necessary  for  the  skillful  use  of  these  instra* 
ments,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice.     Great  care  is 
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requiaite,  in  using  the  punch  and  elevator,  to  prevent  them  from 
alipping  and  injuring  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, either  of  these  are  used,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  of  the 
operator  should  be  wrapped  with  a  napkin  and  placed  on  the  side 
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of  the  root  opposite  to  that  f^ainst  which  the  instrument  is  applied, 
BO  as  to  catch  the  point  in  case  it  should  slip. 

But  for  the  removal   of  the  roota  of  bicuspids  aud  molara,  and 
often  for  those  of  the  cuspids  and  incisors,  the  narrow-beaked  for- 
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ceps  recommendQd  for  the  extraction  of  the  lower  iocisors  (see  Fig. 
496)  may  be  used  more  effectively  than  any  other  instrument 
When  the  root  is  decayed  down  to  the  alveolus  the  gum  should  be 
separated  from  it,  and  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  secure  hold  upon  the  root  included  between  the  beaks  of  the  for- 
ceps, for  these,  being  very  narrow,  readily  pass  through  the  alveolae 
and  a  firm  hold  is  at  once  obtained  upon  the  root ;  then,  after  mov- 
ing it  a  few  times  outward  and  inward,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
from  its  socket. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  punch,  hook,  and 
elevator  may  be  advantageously  used.    We  have  also  occasionallj 

Fig.  516. 


met  with  cases  where  we  have  succeeded  in  removing  roots  of  teeth 
with  great  ease  by  means  of  an  elevator  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  first  forcing  it  into  the  socket  by  the  side  of  the  root  and  then 
turning  it  so  as  to  make  the  back  press  against  the  former  and  the 
edge  against  the  latter.  When  this  instrument,  represented  in  Fig. 
516,  is  used,  the  blade  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  it  should  be  straight,  short  at  the  point,  and  have  a  very  thick 
back,  that  it  may  not  break  in  the  operation.  In  using  the  commoo 
elevator  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  adjoining  tooth  oi 

Fio.  517. 


root  to  act  as  a  fulcrum.  When  this  can  be  employed,  a  root,  or 
even  a  whole  tooth,  may  sometimes  be  removed  with  it ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  forceps  should  be  preferred  to  any  of  these  instruments. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  after  ther 
have  become  so  much  funneled  out  by  decay  as  to  render  their  walls 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  forceps,  the  conical  screw 
may  be  employed.  With  this  a  sufficiently  firm  hold  for  the 
removal  of  the  root  can  be  obtained  by  screwing  it  into  the  cavity. 
But  before  it  is  introduced  the  soft  decomposed  dentine  should  be 
removed  from  the  interior  of  the  root  with  a  triangular-pointed 
instrument  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  517. 

Dr.   8.  P.  Hullihen   has   invented  a   most   valuable  and  useful 
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instrumeut  for  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  superior  incisors  and 
cuspids  when  in  the  condition  just  described.  It  combines  the  advan- 
tages both  of  the  screw  and  forceps,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying cut.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  author :  "  Lengthwise, 
within  and  between  the  blades  of  the  beak,  is  a  steel  tube,  one  end  of 
which  is  open,  the  other  solid  and  flat,  and  jointed  in  a  mortise  in  the 
male  part  of  the  joint  of  the  forceps.  When  the  forceps  are  opened, 
this  joint  permits  the  tube  to  fall  backward  and  forward  from 
one  blade  of  the  beak  to  the  other,  without  any  lateral  motion. 
Within  this  tube  is  a  spiral  spring,  which  forces  a  shaft  up  two-thirds 
of  the  tube  ;  the  other  part  is  a  well -tapered  or  conical  screw.  .  .  . 
The  shaft  and  tube  are  so  fitted  together  and  to  the  beak  of  the  forceps 

Fio.  518. 


that  one-half  of  the  rounded  part  of  the  shaft  projects  beyond  the 
end  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  shaft  may  play  up  and  down  upon  the 
spring  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  screw  or  shaft  be  embraced  be- 
tween the  blades  of  the  beak  of  the  instrument." 

Dr.  Hullihen's  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  518. 

**  The  forceps,"  says  Dr.  Hullihen,  **  are  used  by  first  embracing  the 
shaft  between  the  blades.*  Then,  screwing  it  as  gently  and  deeply 
into  the  root  as  possible,  the  blades  are  opened  and  pushed  up  on  the 
root,  which  is  then  seized  and  extracted.  The  screw  thus  combined 
with  the  forceps  prevents  the  root  from  being  crushed.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  lever  when  a  lateral  motion  is  given  ;  it  is  likewise  of  advan- 
tage when  a  rotary  motion  is  made ;  it  prevents  the  forceps  from  slip- 
ping or  from  losing  their  action  should  one  side  of  the  root  give  way 
in  the  iict  of  extracting  it,  and  is  used  with  equal  advantage  where 
one  side  of  the  root  is  entirely  gone." 

Fig.  519  represents  Dubs's  screw  forceps :  1.  Conical  screw,  with 
square  ratchet  shaft.  2.  Beaks  of  forceps,  grooved  inside.  3.  Socket 
with  square  hole  to  receive  shaft.  4  Spring  trigger,  by  which  the 
screw  can  be  detached  at  pleasure  at  any  given  point. 

For  the  extraction   of  the  roots  of  the  upper  molars  before  they 


*The  aathor  has  a  pair  coDBtriicted  so  that  the  blades  of  the  beak  of  the 
foreeps  grasp  the  opper  extremity  of  the  screw  instead  of  the  shaft. 
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have  become  separated  from  each  other  by  decay,  the  forcepe  (Fig. 
520)  invented  by  Dr.  Maynard  will  be  found  highly  valuable.    The 


Fig.  619. 


outer  beak  of  each  instrument  is  brought  to  a  sharp  point  for  per- 
forating the  alveolus  between  the  buccal  roots  and  for  securing  he- 
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tween  them  a  firm  hold,  while  the  inner  beak  is  intended  to  rest 
upon  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  and  embrace  the  palatine  root    By 


Fio.  621. 
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this  means  a  sufficiently  firm  hold  is  secured  to  enable  the  operator 
to  remove  the  roots  of  an  upper  molar  without  difficulty.  Two 
pairsy  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  one  for  the  right  and  one  for 
the  left  side,  are  required. 

Fig.  521  represents  a  form  of  forceps  recently  introduced,  which 
is  also  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  the  superior  molars 

Fio.  522. 


before  they  have  become  separated  by  decay;  a  right  and  left  are 
required* 

Fig.  522  represents  a  lower  molar  cowhorn  forceps  for  either  side. 

Figs.  523  and  524  represent  lower  molar  cowhorn  forceps  for  the 
right  and  left  side. 

Fio.  523.     (Right  Side.) 


Fio.  524.     mftSidt.) 


The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  forceps  of  this  description 
most  be  apparent  to  every  dentist. 

Fig.  525  represents  Tomes's  universal  root  forceps,  which  is  a  very 
useful  form  for  the  extraction  of  fragments  and  small  roots  of  teeth. 

Fig.  526  represents  Arrington's  bayonet-shape,  slender  beak  for- 
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cepfi  for  the  extraction  of  difficult  roots  in  upper  jaw  and  rooto  of 

front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Fig.  625. 


Fio.  526. 


Fig.  527. 


Fig.  628. 


Figs.  527  and  528  represent  front  and  back  alveolar  nipping  for- 
ceps, for  cutting  away  processes  after  extraction,  and  which  may 
also  be  used  for  removing  roots  of  teeth. 
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Fig.  529  represents  Tees's  sub-alveolar  thin-pointed  forceps,  which 
are  deaigned  to  slip  within  the  alveolar  process  an'd  into  the  tooth- 


socket  to  remove  teeth  the  crowns  of  which  i 
broken  off. 


)  entirely  decayed  or 


EXTRACriOK  ( 


'  THE  TEMPORARY  TEETH. 


The  temporary  teeth  should  be  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  permanent  and  with  the  same  iDstmmenta.  If  the  power  be 
properly  directed  very  little  force  is  required  for  their  removal,  be- 
cause the  roots  of  these  teeth  have  generally  suffered  more  loss  of 
substance  before  the  operation  is  called  for  ;  and  when  they  remain, 
the  alveolar  processes  at  this  early  age  are  so  sofi:  and  yielding  aa  to 
offer  little  reeistance  to  the  tooth. 

The  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  pulps  of  the 
permanent  teeth  or  the  jawbone.  Berious  accidents  sometimes 
oceur  from  an  improper  or  awkward  removal  of  these  teeth.  But, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  their  extraction  is  seldom  required.  It 
should  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  toothache,  the  cure  of 
alveolar  abscess,  to  prevent  irregularity  in  the  permanent  teeth,  or 
in  case  of  aecroeia  of  the  socket.  And  even  in  such  cases  it  is  nec- 
essary to  exercise  much  judgment  in  deciding  how  &r  pain  and  in- 
convenience ehould  be  endured  rather  than  extract  the  offending 
tooth ;  or  how  far  the  chance  of  injnry  to  the  permanent  teeth  de- 
mands the  removal  of  the  diseased  milk  teeth.     Their  premature 
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extraction  is  so  often  followed  by  a  crowded  state  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  that  their  indiscriminate  removal  for  trifling  causes  canDot  be 
too  strongly  condemned. 

Fio.  580. 


Fig.  530  represents  forceps,  carved  and  straight,  for  the  extractioo 
of  children's  teeth. 

Fig.  631. 


Fig.  531  represents  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  children's  teeth, 
and  which  will  also  answer  as  universal  root  forceps. 


HEMORRHAGE  AFTER  EXTRACTION. 

It  rarely  happens  that  excessive  hemorrhage  follows  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth.  Indeed,  it  is  oftener  more  desirable  to  promote  bleeding 
by  rinsing  the  mouth  with  warm  water  than  to  attempt  its  suppres- 
sion, especially  after  the  extraction  of  teeth  affected  with  perio- 
dontitis, as  such  hemorrhage  relieves  the  congestion  of  the  parts 
and  hastens  recovery.  Nevertheless,  cases  do  sometimes  occur  in 
which  it  becomes  excessive  and  alarming.  It  has  been  known  in 
some  instances  to  terminate  fatally ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, but  rather  upon  a  hemorrhagic  diathesb  of  body,  attributable 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  coagulating  property  of  the  blood,  a  defibrina 
ting  condition,  or  hereditary  predisposition.  Hence,  whenever  a 
tendency  to  it  exhibits  itself  in  one  member  of  a  family,  it  is  usoallj 
found  to  exist  in  all. 

There  are  two  forms  of  hemorrhage — ^the  "  primary,"  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  "secondary/' 
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which  occurs  after  the  arrest  of  the  primary.  A  patient  may  have  a 
tooth  extracted  daring  the  day  and  no  unusual  hemorrhage  result, 
which  is  the  common  experience ;  but  during  the  night  or  the  next 
day,  or  even  later,  a  serious  flow  of  blood  may  ensue,  which  is  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage  and  much  more  difficult  to  arrest  than  the  pri- 
mary form.  Of  the  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  own 
observation  we  shall  mention  only  the  following : — 

In  the  &11  of  1834  Miss  I.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  the  second 
molar  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  removed.    The  hemorrhage 
immediately  after  the  operation  was  not  greater  than  usually  occurs, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  ceased 
altogether.    But  at  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  night  it 
commenced  again,  the  blood  flowing  so  profusely  as  to  excite  con* 
siderable  alarm.    A  messenger    was    immediately  sent  to  ask  our 
advice,  and  we  directed  that  the  alveolar  cavities  should  be  filled 
with  pledgets  of  lint,  saturated  with  tincture  of  nutgalls.    Two  days 
after,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  hastily  sent  for 
by  the  young  lady's  mother,  and  when  we  arrived  at  her  residence 
we  were  informed  that  the  bleeding   had  been  going  on  for  about 
four  hours.    During  this  time  more  than  two  quarts  of  blood  had 
been  discharged.    The  blood  was  still   oozing  very  fast.    After  we 
had  removed  the   coagulum    we   filled   the    socket  with   pieces   of 
sponge,  saturated,  as  the  lint  had   been,  with  tincture  of  nutgalls. 
When  firmly  pressed  in  and  secured  by  a  compress,  the  hemorrhage 
ceased.     These  were  permitted  to  remain  until  they  were  expelled  by 
the  suppurative  and  granulating  processes.    We  afterward  had  occa- 
sion   to  extract    one  tooth  for  a  sister  and  two  for  the  mother  of 
the  young  lady,  and  a  hemorrhage  similar  to  that  just  described  oc- 
curred in  each  case.    Where  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  exists,  due 
care  should  be  exercised,  immediately  after  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
to  guard  against  its  occurrence  by  the  application  of  a  reliable  styptic. 
Some  of  the  more  simple  local  remedies  for  its  arrest  are  spider-web 
as  a  mechanical  obstructor ;  also  compressed  sponge  saturated  with 
aandarac  varnish  or  coated  with  soft  wax ;  the  return  of  single-root 
teeth,  coated  with  wax,  to  the  cavity ;  the  lint  of  black  silk,  owing 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  coloring  matter ;  the  scrapings  of  leather,  on 
account  of  the  tannin  used  in  preparing  it ;  lint  of  old  linen,  satu- 
rated with  phenol  sodique,  all  of  which  may  be  packed  into  a  bleed- 
ing cavity  after  freeing  it  from  blood,  and  kept  in  place,  if  necessary, 
by  a  compress ;  also  the  adaptation  of  a  rubber  plate  accurately  to 
the  part,  or  of  modeling  composition  as  compresses  for  the  retention 
of  the  styptic ;  also  alum  ;  also  matico  leaf,  prepared  by  immersing  a 
piece  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  and  rolling  it  into  pellets,  or  into  a 
42 
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cone,  with  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  outward,  and  packing  these 
into  the  cavity,  after  which  a  compress  is  applied,  and  also  a  ban- 
dage round  the  head  and  under  the  chin  to  keep  the  mouth  at  rest 
The  more  powerful  styptics  for  local  application  consist  of  tannic 
acid,  gallic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  tincture  perchloride  of  iron,  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron,  powdered  subsulphate  of  iron.  Tannin 
is  an  excellent  styptic,  and  answers  well  in  connection  with  the 
compress  of  lint  or  cotton  in  most  cases,  also  gallic  acid,  and  their 
clots  are  not  soluble  in  the  blood.  The  tincture  perchloride  of  iron 
and  the  solution  persulphate  of  iron,  although  powerful  styptics,  are 
not  reliable,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sloughing  and  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  use  of  which,  although  it  may  prove  suooeflsful  in 
some  cases,  is  attended  with  destruction  of  tissue,  and  its  clot  is  sol- 
uble in  the  blood.  The  powdered  subsulphate  of  iron  (Honsers) 
applied  to  the  bleeding  cavity  on  pledgets  of  cotton  saturated  with 
sandarac  varnish,  with  a  compress  so  adjusted  as  to  act  directly  npon 
the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  will  generally  prove  effectual  in 
arresting  alveolar  hemorrhage.  The  compression  should  be  moderate, 
and  the  packing  be  allowed  to  remain  until  all  danger  of  a  return  of 
the  bleeding  is  past.  In  many  cases  of  severe  alveolar  hemorrhage 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  packing  to  come  away  of  itself.  Gonstito- 
tional  treatment  is  frequently  necessary  in  connection  with  the  local 
treatment,  and  such  internal  remedies  as  acetate  of  lead,  two  grains; 
opium,  one  grain;  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  n^^zv-xxx  ;  gallic 
acid,  gr.  v-x  ;  tincture  of  erigeron  canadensis,  gtt.  j,  every  minute; 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gtt.  xv  in  a  wineglass  of  water  every  four 
hours,  will  prove  serviceable  in  obstinate  and  severe  cases.  Vera- 
trum  viride,  in  doses  of  gtt.  v  to  water  3ss,  will  depress  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prove  beneficial.  Rest,  and  the 
horizontal  position,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  are  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  treatment  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  actual  cautery. 

The  following  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Fitch  from  "  Le  Dentists  Ob- 
servateur,  par  H.  G.  Courtois,"  Paris,  1775  : — 

"  A  person  living  in  Paris  called  on  me  to  extract  a  canine  tooth 
for  him.  On  examining  his  mouth  I  thought  that  the  man  was 
attacked  with  scurvy  ;  but  this  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  hinder  the 
patient  from  having  his  tooth  extracted ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  its 
remaining,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it  gave  him.  After  the 
tooth  was  extracted  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  it  bled  more  pro- 
fusely than  is  customary  after  similar  operations.  The  following 
night  I  was  called  upon  to  see  the  patient,  who  had  continued  to 
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bleed  ever  since  he  left  me.  I  employed,  for  stopping  the  hemor- 
rhage, agaric  from  the  oak  bark,  which  I  commonly  used  with  success. 
The  following  day  I  was  again  sent  for ;  the  bleeding  still  continued. 
After  having  disburdened  the  mouth  of  all  the  lint-pledgets,  which 
I  used  for  making  compression  at  the  place  where  the  blood  ap- 
peared to  come  from,  I  made  the  patient  take  some  mouthfuls  of 
water  to  clear  his  mouth  of  all  the  clots  of  blood  with  which  it  was 
filled ;  I  perceived  then  that  the  blood  came  no  longer  from  the 
place  where  I  had  extracted  the  tooth,  but  from  the  gums;  there 
was  not  a  single  place  in  the  whole  mouth  from  which  the  blood 
did  not  issue.  I  called  in  the  physician,  who  ordered  several  bleed- 
ings in  succession,  besides  astringents,  taken  internally,  and  gargles 
of  the  same  nature ; .  but  all  these  attempts  to  improve  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  were  made  to  no  purpose.  It  was  not  possible  to 
atop  the  hemorrhage.  The  patient  died  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth." 

The  late  Professor  Qross  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  a  form  of 
neuralgia  occurring  afier  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  depending  upon 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  alveolar  margin,  by  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  dental  nerves  after  the  removal  of  teeth  become  com- 
pressed and  irritated.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  margin  of  the  alveolus  compressing  the  nerve  with 
cutting  forceps,  and  thus  freeing  the  irritated  tissue. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   USE  OP  AN.«STHETIC  AGENTS  IN  THE   EXTRACTION  OP 

TEETH. 

Op  the  various  agents  that  have  been  employed  for  the  prevention 
of  pain  during  surgical  operations,  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform 
have  proven  more  successful  and  been  more  generally  used  than  any 
others.  The  practicability  of  producing  ansesthesia  with  ether  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1846, 
and  soon  afterward  brought  prominently  before  the  medical  and 
dental  professions  by  Dr.  W.  O.  S.  Morton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  both 
practical  dentists ;  and  with  chloroform,  in  1847,  by  Prof.  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  anaesthetic  efiect  is  obtained 
by  inhalation  of  the  vapor,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  transient  state  of  intoxication,  which  usually  disappears 
almost  immediately  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  administration. 
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though  in  many  cases  it  has  proved  fatal.  For  this  reason  we  do 
not  think  that  agents  capable  of  producing  such  powerful  and 
dangerous  effects  as  ether  and  chloroforoi  should  be  used  in  so  simple 
an  operation  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  first,  however,  is  leiB 
dangerous  than  the  second ;  but  its  anaesthetic  effect^  is  less  certain 
and  prompt,  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  being  usually  required, 
whereas,  with  the  other,  it  is  obtained  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two 
minutes.  When  ether  is  used,  from  six  to  ten  or  fifteen  ounces  are 
employed ;  but  with  chloroform  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  administer 
more  than  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drops.  What  we 
have  said  about  sulphuric  ether  applies  equally  to  chloric  ether,  a 
substance  very  extensively  used,  if  not  first  proposed,  by  the  late 
Prof  Warren,  of  Boston. 

A  number  of  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  of  these  agents ;  but  the  simplest  and,  we  think,  the  best 
method  of  administration  is  from  a  hollow  sponge,  a  napkin,  or  a 
pocket  handkerchief. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  for  any  one,  in  the  administration 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  agents,  even  to  a  person  supposed  to  be 
free  from  any  special  proclivity  to  disease  from  organic  derangement, 
to  pronounce,  (t  priori,  that  no  bad  effect  will  result  from  it;  but  all 
agree  that  it  is  unsafe  to  give  it  to  a  patient  laboring  under  disease 
of  the  heart,  brain,  or  lungs.  The  practitioner,  therefore,  whether 
medical  or  dental,  should  be  well  assured,  before  giving  ether  or 
chloroform,  and  especially  the  latter,  that  these  organs  are  not  only 
free  from  disease,  but  also  from  any  morbid  tendency,  as  ignorance 
with  regard  to  this  matter  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  It 
should  be  given  cautiously  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  pulse 
should  never  be  permitted  to  fall,  during  the  inhalation,  below  sixtj, 
or,  at  most,  fifty-five  beats  a  minute ;  but  if,  from  carelessness  or 
any  other  cause,  the  patient  should  sink  and  the  pulsation  cease, 
the  agent  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  mouth,  and  if 
occupying  a  sitting  posture  he  should  be  placed  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion, air  freely  admitted,  cold  water  dashed  in  the  face,  the  feet  and 
hands  rubbed  with  hot  salt  or  mustard,  and,  if  necessary,  artificial 
respiration  made  and  galvanism  applied.  In  addition  to  these 
means  the  tongue  should  be  depressed  and  drawn  forward  bja 
finger  thrust  deeply  into  the  mouth,  as  recommended  by  Ricord; 
or  Marshall  Hall's  or  Sylvester's  methods  may  be  faithfully  and 
patiently  practiced.  Ellis  gives  the  following  simplified  formula  of 
his  method  for  cases  of  asphyxia  from  drowning:  *' Instantly  place 
the  patient  on  the  face  and  side,  supporting  the  head.  Unfiuten  the 
clothes  about  the  neck  and  chest,  braces,  etc.     Wipe  and  clean  the 
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mooth  and  noetrils.  Raise  and  support  the  chest  on  a  folded  coat 
or  bundle.  Roll  the  patient  constantly  and  gently  from  the  face  to 
the  side,  and  back  again,  occasionally  changing  the  side,  supporting 
the  head.  On  the  completion  of  each  turn  to  the  face  make  a  brisk 
pressure  on  the  back,  between  and  below  each  shoulder  blade.  Dry 
and  rub  the  patient  briskly,  rubbing  upward." 

The  inversion  of  the  body,  a  method  devised  by  the  celebrated 
French  surgeon  N^laton,  has  been  resorted  to  successfully.  Nitrite 
of  amyl,  a  powerful  stimulant,  has  been  successfully  inhaled  in 
cajses  of  chloroform  narcosis  with  dangerous  symptoms,  but  care  is 
necessary  in  its  use ;  and  not  more  than  n^ij  should  be  administered 
by  inhalation  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  its  effects. 

It  is  thought  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  use 
of  ether  and  chloroform  as  anaesthetic  agents  that  their  administra- 
tion is  attended  with  less  danger  when  the  patient  is  in  a  reclining 
than  when  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  when 
ether  is  used  preparatory  to  the  extraction  of  teeth,  to  place  the 
patient  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  a  position ;  when  the  dentist  is 
provided  with  an  operating  chair  having  a  movable  back,  this  can 
be  very  readily  done. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Oas  is  more  generally  employed  as  an  ansesthetic 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  than  any  other,  and  the  immunity  from 
accident  with  which  it  is  administered  is  an  evidence  of  its  safety 
when  compared  with  chloroform  and  other  general  anaesthetics; 
due  care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  all  general 
anaesthetics. 

The  anaesthetic  effect  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  was  first 
suggested  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1776,  and  practically  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Horace  Wells.  This  gas  is  manufactured  from  the 
salt  nitrate  of  ammonia,  either  in  a  fused  or  granulated  form,  by 
slowly  melting  and  boiling  it  in  a  glass  retort,  over  a  sand  bath,  until 
nearly  all  of  the  nitrate  is  decomposed.  The  gas,  on  leaving  the 
retort,  passes  through  several  wash  bottles,  one  of  which  contains 
either  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  caustic  potash,  and  the 
other  two  pure  water,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it  before  it  enters 
a  holder  and  receiver,  from  which  it  is  administered  to  the  patient 
by  means  of  an  inhaling  tube.  Ouq  pound  of  the  granulated  nitrate 
of  ammonia  will  produce  about  thirty  gallons  of  the  gas,  which 
should  be  administered  to  the  patient  in  a  pure  state — unmixed 
with  atmospheric  air. 
Fig.  532  represents  an  apparatus  for  generating  nitrous  oxide  gas. 
lAquefied  Nitrous  Oxide  is,  however,  a  more  convenient  form  for 
use.    To  obtain  this  form   the  nitrous   oxide  gas,  after  being  sub- 
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jected  to  intense  eold  and  pressure,  is  coDdensed  in  the  fonn  of  i 
liquid,  in  a  strong  iron  cylinder,  one  hundred  gallons  of  the  pt 
weighing  but  ten  poundB,  and  capable  of  being  condensed  into  i 
cylinder. 

Fio.  582. 


Fig.  533  represents  Downs'  stand  for  gas  cylinders,  for  use  in  the 
operating  room. 

Fig.  534  represents  an  apright  Surgeon's  Case,  of  a  coDTeoieDl 
and  sightly  form,  with  hag  and  inhaler  attached. 

Fig.  535  represents  an  improved  inhaler,  for  either  gas  or  ethtf! 
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wbeo  it  is  d«eired  to  adminieter  ether,  the  eud  tube,  to  which  the 
rubber  tubing  is  couaected,  can  be  uoacrewed,  and  the  globe,  which 
contuna  a  sponge  to  hold  the  ether,  attached  in  its  stead. 

In  adminiatering  this  gas  for  dental  operatians,  the  patient  \a  seated 
in  an  operating  chair  with  a  movable  back,  a  cork  or  piece  of  wood 
lo  which  a  string  is  attached  placed  between  the  jaws,  or,  what  is 
better,  Bickfort's  mouth  prop,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  telescope  slide 
with  blocks  of  rubber  at  the  ends  to  act  as  cushions  to  protect  the 

Fio.  5S8. 


teeth  (Fig.  536),  and  the  mouth-piece  of  Uie  inhaler  between  the  lips, 
which  he  is  directed  to  close  tightly  around  it.  The  operator,  who 
occupies  a  position  ou  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  supports  the 
inhaler  with  his  right  hand,  some  of  the  fingeri  of  which  press  the 
lower  lip  tightly  about  the  mouth-piece.  The  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  close  the  nostrils,  while  the  remaining  fingers 
press  the  upper  lip  about  the  mouth-piece  of  the  inhaler.    The  pa- 
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tieDt  ia  then  instructed  to  make  long  but  at  the  same  time  DEtnnl 
inspirations,  one  of  the  valves  of  the  inhaler  permitting  the  ezbtls- 
tioiiH  to  pass  off. 

After  thus  inhaling  the  gas  for  a  few  minutes,  its  anffistfaetie  efects 
are  shown  by  strong  involuntary  respirations  attended  bjamoriDg 
sound,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muacles  of  the  pharynx.  TbeD 
follows  a  livid  appearance  of  the  lips,  from  the  discolored  blood  in  the 
capillaries.    A  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  is  observed  at  this 

Fig.  534. 


stage  in  many  patients,  when  complete  narcosis  follows.  The  narcotic 
effects  of  the  gas  continue  from  thirty  seconds  to  one  and  a  half 
minutes,  and  the  number  of  teeth  which  can  be  extracted  varies  from 
four  to  twelve.  It  is  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  however,  for  the  ei- 
traction  of  one  tooth  to  consume  the  entire  time  the  patient  is  under 
the  narcotic  influence  of  the  gas,  while  in  other  cases  more  than  the 
highest  number  just  mentioned  may  be  removed  before  the  patient 
becomes  conscious  of  pain. 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  considered  to  be  the  safest  general  anastfaetic 
now  in  use,  and  does  not  produce  the  nauseating  and  debilitating 
effects  which  are  often  caused  by  ether  and  chloroforni.  Extreme 
cantioD,  however,  is  necessary  in  administering  this  gas  under  cir- 
eumstances    which   prohibit   the  use  of  other  general   anastfaetic 
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agents.  The  greatest  objection  to  its  use,  aside  from  the  quesUon 
of  safety,  is  the  rapidity  in  operating  which  its  transient  effect 
neceseitatM ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  carefully  extract  a  fetr  teeth 


than  to  attempt  the  removal  of  many  by  an  operation  which  may 
be  attended  with  Bevere  laceration  of  the  gums  and  fracture  of  the 
alTQolns. 
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Bromide  of  Ethyl. — Hjdrobromic  ether  is  obtained  from  bromide  of 
potassium,  sulphuric  ether,  by  distillation,  and  by  re-distillation  with 
chloride  of  lime.  Although  a  pleasant  anaesthetic  and  very  prompt 
in  its  effect,  yet  its  administration  is  not  without  danger,  and  hence 
caution  is  necessary  in  its  employment.  It  is  administered  in  the 
same  manner  as  ether  or  chloroform,  and  recovery  from  its  influence  is 
more  rapid  than  with  either  of  these  agents.  From  thirty  seconds  to 
five  minutes  are  required  to  manifest  its  anaesthetic  effects.  The 
quantity  required  differs,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient, 
the  usual  rule  being  to  commence  with  one  drachm,  then  administer 
a  second,  and  if  necessary  a  third  drachm  may  be  inhaled  in  two 
minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  second  drachm.  Two 
drachms  will,  however,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  cause  profound 
anaesthesia. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  introduced  an  aniesthetic 
agent  known  as  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  in  chloroform.  It  differs,  bow- 
ever,  from  chloroform,  in  the  circumstance  that  one  atom  of  chlo* 
rine  is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Bichloride  of  methy- 
lene produces  as  great  a  degree  of  insensibility  as  chloroform,  and 
its  action  is  more  rapid  and  the  narcotism  very  prolonged.  It  also 
interferes  less  with  muscular  irritability  than  either  ether  or  chlo- 
roform, and  the  recovery  iroin  its  effects  is  sudden ;  but  more  of  it 
is  required.  When  it  destroys  life,  as  it  has  in  several  cases,  the 
respiring  and  circulating  functions  are  equally  paralyzed. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  is  another  general  anaesthetic  agent  which  has 
been  extensively  employed.  Chloral  is  by  no  means  a  new  anaes- 
thetic, Liebig  having  discovered  it  in  1830 ;  but,  as  Dr.  B.  W.  Rich- 
ardson states,  the  introduction  of  it  into  medicine  is  a  fact  of  the 
year  1871,  its  introducer  being  Liebreich,  of  Berlin. 

The  hydrate  is  made  from  the  chloral  by  the  simple  addition  of  a 
little  waterj  and  on  the  application  of  heat  solidifies  into  a  white 
crystalline  substance. 

The  manner  in  which  hydrate  of  chloral  is  administered  is  in 
solution  with  water,  either  by  the  mouth  directly  into  the  stomach, 
or  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The  best  solution  is  made  by  mix- 
ing one  grain  of  the  hydrate  with  two  of  water.  Dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  water,  the  taste  is  agreeable,  with  the  odor  of  a  ripe  melon. 
It  is  administered  to  human  subjects  in  doses  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  grains,  causing  unconsciousness  to  pain  and  a  pro- 
found sleep  lasting  over  several  hours.  The  sleep  is  gentle  and 
quiet,  induced  without  distress,  and  leaving  no  other  symptom 
behind  except   nausea,  which   is   occasionally  experienced  after  re- 
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ooveiy.  In  administering  this  agent,  it  appears  to  act  more 
promptlj  when  subcutaneously  injected  than  when  administered 
directly  by  the  mouth ;  and  as  chloral  dissolved  in  water  is  slightly 
caustic,  it  cannot  be  administered  by  the  mouth  when  there  are 
lesions  of  mucous  membrane  or  ulcerated  tracts  of  intestinal  canal. 
In  administering  hydrate  of  chloral  to  the  human  subject,  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  allowance  will  have  to  be  made,  not  only  in 
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relation  to  size  and  weight,  but  to  obesity  or  leanness,  to  natural  habit 
and  actual  state  of  body  in  respect  to  sensibility. 

Fig.  537  represents  the  full  size  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  with 
graduated  rod  and  steel  points. 

Local  AncBdhetics, — Suspension  of  nervous  sensibility  induced 
by  inhaling  the  vapor  of  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  bromide 
of  ethyl,  etc.,  is  general,  every  part  of  the  body  being  affected  alike  ; 
but  partial  or  local  ansesthesia  may  be  procured  by  other  and  less 
dangerous  means.  Congelation  or  freezing,  first  proposed  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Charity  Hospital,  Paris,  by  an  interne  of  M.  Velpeau, 
and  subsequently  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Arnott,  of  London, 
was  formerly  resorted  to  both  by  surgeons  and  dentists,  and  prac- 
ticed to  a  limited  extent  with  success.  This  may  be  effected  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  common  salt,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  or  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  to 
the  part  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  But  in  the 
use  of  this  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  reducing  the  temperature 
too  much,  as  in  this  case  loss  of  vitality  would  be  occasioned  by 
it  We  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred,  but 
we  believe  it  was  owing  in  every  instance  to  carelessness  or  want 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  application  of  the  mixture  should  be  continued. 

Several  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  application  of 
the  freezing  mixture  to  teeth  preparatory  to  extraction.  The  one 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  designed  by  Dr.  Branch,  of  Chicago, 
m.     It  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in 
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diameter,  with  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  cat  out  at  one  end,  on 
either  side,  that  it  may  readily  be  passed  over  a  tooth.  To  this 
is  attached  a  sac  of  finely  prepared  membrane,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture.  The  hollow  of  the  tobe  ia 
occupied  by  a  steel  wire  spiral  spring.  Just  before  using  it,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  freezing  mixture  is  put  in  the  tube ;  the  end 
of  the  latter  is  placed  over  the  tooth,  when  the  ice  and  salt  are 
forced  up  gently  around  it  by  pressing  on  the  spring  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  instrument.  Two  tubes  are  employed,  one  straight, 
for  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  the  other  bent  near  one 
end  for  the  more  convenient  application  of  the  mixture  to  a  molar 
tooth. 

The  sudden  application  of  such  intense  cold  to  a  sensitive  tooth, 
or  to  one  which  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  is  often  productive  at  fint 
of  severe  pain ;  on  this  account  many  object  to  the  use  of  it,  pre- 
ferring the  momentary  suffering  consequent  upon  the  operation  of 
extraction  rather  than  that  occasioned  by  the  freezing  mixture. 
But  this  efiect  is  rarely  experienced  in  its  use  on  dead  teeth,  or  the 
roots  of  teeth  which  have  lost  their  vitality ;  hence,  the  application 
of  it  has  to  such  proved  more  satisfactory  than  to  living  teeth. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  the  above  objection  to  the  use  of  cold 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaite,  opticians, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blundell,  dentist,  of  London,  contrived 
and  constructed  an  apparatus  by  which  the  temperature  may  be 
gradually  diminished,  say  from  98^,  or  blood-heat,  down  to  zero,  or 
any  required  degree,  thus  preventing  the  pain  consequent  upon  the 
sudden  application  of  the  freezing  agent.  The  apparatus  is  thus 
described:  "The  required  amount  of  water  is  cooled  down,  bj 
means  of  ice  and  salt,  to  about  zero,  in  a  vessel  called  the  refrigera- 
tor. To  this  vessel  is  attached  another  called  a  graduator,  contain- 
ing warm  water  at  about  100^,  and  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  slow 
admixture  of  its  contents  with  the  chilled  water  in  the  refrigerator, 
and  thus  producing  a  gradually  diminishing  temperature  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  sudden  shock  and  pain  to  the  teeth,  which  a 
direct  application  of  cold  would  inevitably  cause.  A  tube  conveys  this 
graduating  current  into  a  terminal  portion,  constructed  of  very  fine 
membrane,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  form  of  the  gums  and  wholly 
surrounds  the  tooth  to  be  withdrawn.  The  fluid  then  passes  away 
through  an  exit  tube.  In  this  manner  a  constant  current  of  cold 
at  a  decreasing  temperature  is  made  to  pass  over  the  part,  abstract- 
ing therefrom  all  heat,  and  with  it  the  power  of  feeling."  The  gum 
and  alveolar  membrane  being  now  in  a  frozen  condition,  and,  con- 
sequently, devoid  of  sensibility,  the  extracting  instrument  is  applied 
and  the  tooth  removed. 
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In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  dentist,  of  Philadelphia,  an- 
nounoed  the  discovery  of  an  original  method  of  producing  local 
anaesthesia,  said  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
which  oonsistB  in  passing  an  electro-galvanic  current  through  the 
tooth  at  the  moment  of  its  removal.  The  discovery  was  submitted 
to  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred  for  examination,  composed  in  part  of  dentists,  reported 
favorably  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor.*  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  states  that  he  had  extracted 
between  four  and  five  hundred  teeth,  applying  the  electric  current, 
and  that  in  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  was  done  without  pain 
to  his  patient. 

The  method  of  applying  it  is  very  simple.  One  pole  (the  negative 
is  preferable)  of  the  electro-galvanic  machine  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  handles  of  the  forceps  by  means  of  a  flexible  conductor,  while 
the  metallic  handle  of  the  other  is  grasped  by  the  patient,  the 
power  of  the  current  being,  previously  to  the  operation,  graduated 
by  the  piston  of  the  coil,  while  the  patient  holds  the  forceps  in  the 
other  hand.  The  current  should  only  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  be 
distinctly  felt.  The  circuit  through  the  tooth  is  not  made  until 
at  the  instant  the  operation  begins.  The  closing  and  breaking  of 
the  galvanic  circuit  is  managed  either  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  or 
by  an  assistant. 

A  small  electro-galvanic  battery,  arranged  for  this  purpose,  having 
been  placed  in  the  office  of  the  author  soon  after  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery,  he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  applying  this 
new  a^ent  in  the  extraction  of  teeth.  Thus  far,  about  nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  who  were  placed  under  its  influence  while  undergoing 
the  operation  assured  him  that  they  either  experienced  no  pain  at 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  referred  to  above :  '*  The  com- 
mittee is  satisfied,  from  the  observation  and  experiment  of  its  members,  that  in 
&  large  majority  of  cases  of  extraction  with  this  apparatas,  no  pain  whatever  is 
felt  by  the  patient. 

**  To  test  the  question  whether  the  effect  might  not  be  simply  mental,  the 
circait  was  broken  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it,  when  the  asnal  pain 
was  experienced,  although  in  the  same  patient,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  teeth 
had  been  removed,  while  the  current  was  flowing,  without  causing  pain. 

"  In  the  less  successful  cases  the  teeth  were  broken  and  diseased  below  the 
level  of  the  gum,  and  the  pain  in  adjusting  the  forceps,  previous  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  circuit  and  the  extraction,  was  considerable. 

*^  The  sensation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is  not  painful,  it  being 
80  adjusted  as  to  be  jtut  perceptible  to  the  patient  The  committee  believes  its 
me  to  be  entirely  without  danger,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  un- 
pleasant after  effects." 
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all  or  ouly  very  little — not  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  had  expe- 
rienced under  the  operation  on  former  occasions.  In  almost  eyer? 
case  in  which  the  tooth  was  grasped,  allowing  the  instrameot  to 
come  in  contact  with  only  the  edge  of  the  gum,  the  operation  ap- 
peared to  be  painless,  or  nearly  so.  But  when  pushed  up  a  con- 
siderable distance  between  it  and  the  tooth  the  suffering  was  not 
appreciably  diminished,  the  electric  current  in  such  cases  seemiog 
to  be  too  much  diffused.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment  that  this  diffusion  of  the  electric  current  may  be  pre- 
vented by  insulating  the  outer  portion  of  the  instrument  with  a 
coating  of  gutta-percha,  or  by  japanning.  The  author  has  not  tried 
this  expedient. 

How  it  is  that  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  tooth 
should  prevent  pain  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  subtle  fluid 
to  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  parts  comprised  in  the 
operation ;  and  that  it  does,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  attested  by 
many  who  have  been  placed  under  its  influence.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  substitution  of  one  sensation  for  another;  but 
whether  its  application  will  become  general,  or  its  eflicacy  as  an 
ansesthetic  agent  be  fully  established,  remains  for  future  experience 
to  settle. 

The  experience  of  the  profession  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: 
In  one-fourth  the  cases  it  relieves  or  neutralizes  the  peculiar  pain  of 
extraction,  in  one-half  it  has  but  little  effect,  and  in  the  remaining 
fourth  it  very  decidedly  aggravates  the  pain.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantage  over  chloroform  and  the  freezing  process  of  being  without 
any  serious  sequelae. 

**  Voltaic  narcotism "  is  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
to  a  method  of  local  ansesthesia  in  which  the  galvanic  current  is 
passed  through  a  narcotic  solution  placed  in  contact  with  the  part 
to  be  operated  upon.  Dr.  Richardson  claims  that  by  such  a  method 
complete  local  anaesthesia  can  be  produced  by  solutions  of  narcotic 
agents  which  are  inert  when  applied  without  the  galvanic  current. 
While  this  method  may  be  used  with  satisfactory  results  in  cases 
where  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  exposed,  it  has  never  come  into 
general  use. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  also  introduced  a  much  more  speedy  and 
effectual  method  of  congelation  than  those  before  described,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  intense  cold  occasioned  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
ether  spray  when  forced  through  one  of  the  instruments  invented  for 
the  atomization  of  fluids. 

'*  The  principle,"  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  "  consists  in  directing 
on  a  part  of  the  body  a  volatile  liquid,  having  a  boiling  point  at  or 
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belov  blood  heat,  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision  or  spray,  such  sub- 
division being  produced  by  the  action  of  air  or  other  gaseous  sub- 
stance on  the  volaUle  liquid  to  be  dispersed.  When  the  volatile 
fluid,  dispersed  in  the  form  of  spray,  falls  on  the  human  body,  it 
cornea  with  force  into  the  most  minute  contact  with  the  surface 
upon  which  it  strikes.  As  a  result  there  is  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  fluid,  and  so  great  an  evolution  of  heat  force  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  Btruck,  that  the  blood  cannot  supply  the  equivalent 
loss.  The  part,  consequently,  dies  for  the  moment,  and  is  insensible, 
aa  in  death ;  but  as  the  vis  a-tergo  of  the  body  is  unaffected,  the  blood, 
as  soon    as   the  external    reducing   agency    is    withdrawn,    quickly 


makes  its  way  again  through  the  dead  parts,  and  restoration  is  im- 
mediate. The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  action  of  this  deadening 
process  is  the  cause  of  its  safety." 

Fig.  538  represents  the  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  spray-tube, 
bottle,  and  band-bellows,  for  producing  local  antestbesia  by  narcotic 
spray. 

Either  absolute  ether  or  rhigolene  may  be  employed,  both  of 
which  are  highly  inflammable.  Some  prefer  rhigolene  on  account 
of  its  action  being  more  prompt  than  that  of  the  ether,  while  others 
consider  the  latter  more  agreeable  and  easily  controlled.  To  pro- 
duce the  local  aniesthetic  effect  with  these  agents  in  the  form  of 
iptay  requires  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds.  Before  the  application 
of  the  spray  the  crowD  of  the  tooth  to  be  extracted  and  mucous 
membrane  over  the  root  should  be  carefully  dried,  otherwise  a  film 
of  ice  may  he  formed  which  will  prevent  the  full  influence  of  the 
agent,  such  as  is  shown  by  the  blanching  of  the  gum. 

Local  bloodletting,  such  as  follows  lancing  of  the  gums,  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  spnty  is  said  to  prevent  desquamation. 
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Obtunding  mixtures,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  pyiethmm, 
aconite,  chloral,  veratria,  and  alcohol ;  or  chloroform,  aconite,  bellt- 
donna,  and  opium,  have  been  employed  to  produce  local  ansBsthe* 
sia,  and  in  many  cases  with  satisfactory  results.  For  although 
entire  insensibility  to  pain  cannot  in  all  cases  be  brought  about, 
yet  some  diminution  of  it  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  such  agents. 
They  have  the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  less  dangerous  than  the  gen- 
eral ansBsthetics.  Such  pain-obtunding  mixtures  are  best  applied 
to  the  parts  about  the  neck  and  over  the  root  of  a  tooth  by  meam 
of  a  simple  apparatus  devised  by  Von  Bonhorat  It  consists  of  two 
small  metallic  cups  attached  to  the  free  ends  of  a  spring  some  seven 
inches  long,  and  which  contain  sponges  to  hold  the  liquid.    (Fig. 

639.) 
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When  used,  the  sponges  in  the  cup  are  saturated  with  the  ob- 
tunding mixture  and  applied  by  pressing  them  on  the  gum  on  each 
side  of  the  tooth  to  be  removed,  where  they  are  retained  from  one- 
half  to  two  minutes.  Previous  to  the  application  the  patient  shoald 
be  cautioned  against  swallowing  any  portion  of  the  mixture. 

A  local  ansesthetic  known  as  cocaine  has  been  recently  discovered 
and  applied  in  Germany,  with  astonishing  and  satisfactory  results, 
in  operations  upon  the  eye.  Professor  Gorgas  has  experimented  with 
this  new  anaesthetic  in  cases  of  sensitive  dentine  and  the  extirpation 
of  the  pulps  of  teeth  by  the  surgical  method,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  teeth  of  a  loose  structure.  The  four  or  five  per  cent  solutioJi, 
the  former  made  with  f  3j  of  distilled  water  and  2}  grains  of  Merck's 
hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  may  be  used,  a  drop  of  the  solution  being 
applied  to  the  sensitive  surface  three  times,  at  intervals,  during  t 
period  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes 
a  condition  of  anaesthesia  is  caused. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  cocaine  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  owing  to  the  dense  and  im- 
permeable character  of  the  gum-tissues,  when  the  agent  is  applied 
directly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  led  to  its  application  by  injectioo 
with  the  hypodermic  syringe,  represented  by  Fig.  537,  either  deeplj 
into  the  gum-tissues,  or  to  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  main 
branches  of  nerves  supplying  the  teeth  with  sensation.    For  inject- 
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ing  the  cocaine  deeply  into  the  gum-tissues,  the  syringe,  which 
should  be  an  easy- working  instrument,  is  charged  with  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  minims  of  a  four  or  five  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  needle- 
point introduced  through  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  inject  the 
solution  deeply  into  the  gum -tissues  around  the  tooth  to  be  ex- 
tracted. To  reach  the  branches  of  nerves  supplying  the  superior 
teeth,  the  needle-point  of  the  syringe  is  passed  through  the  mucous 
membrane  to  a  point  as  close  to  the  infraorbital  foramen  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  about  eight  minims  of  the  cocaine  solution  injected ;  for 
reaching  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  the  needle-point  is  carried  as 
near  the  inferior  dental  foramen  as  is  possible,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
front  teeth,  near  to  the  mental  foramen.  Dr.  Raymond  recom- 
mends mixing  the  soluble  alkaloid  at  the  time  of  using  it,  taking  care 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  syringe  when  charged  ready  for  use, 
which  may  be  done  by  drawing  in  more  of  the  solution  than  is  needed, 
and  pressing  it  out  to  the  required  number  of  minims  (about  eight), 
and  then  to  hold  the  needle-point  up  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  get 
above  the  solution,  when  the  piston  should  be  pressed. 

*'  The  Herbst  Obtundent "  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  cocaine  in  chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  which  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  ether  is  added  to  the  point  of  saturation,  the 
excess  of  ether  evaporating  from  the  surface  on  which  it  floats.  About 
70  grains  of  the  cocaine  hydrochlorate  are  required  to  saturate  two 
drachms  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Several  applications  are  required 
to  produce  the  anaesthetic  effect. 

Cocaine  is  the  alkaloid  of  the  leaves  of  the  Urythroxylon  coca,  a 
shrub  of  South  America,  and  has  long  been  used  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  as  a  nerve  stimulant.  Small  animals  have  been 
killed  by  its  causing  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centres. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson  has  recently  suggested  carbolized  potash  (equal 
parts  of  caustic  potash  and  carbolic  acid)  as  a  local  anaesthetic  or 
obtunder  in  cases  of  sensitive  dentine. 

Rapid  Breaihing  as  a  Pain  Obtunder, — The  possibility  of  producing 
an  anaesthetic  effect  by  rapid  breathing  was  suggested  by  Dr.  W. 
6.  A.  Bonwill,  in  1875.  By  this  method  it  is  claimed  that  teeth 
may  be  extracted  without  pain.  In  applying  it  the  patient  should 
rest  upon  the  side  and  in  as  reclining  a  position  as  is  possible  to 
operate.  A  handkerchief  is  then  placed  over  the  face  to  insure  quiet, 
and  directions  are  given  to  breathe  rapidly  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  respirations  per  minute — blowing-out  movement.  At 
the  end  of  from  two  to  five  minutes  of  such  rapid  breathing  it  is 
claimed  that  an  entire,  or  at  least  partial,  state  of  anaesthesia 
results,  which  may  continue  for  a  half  or  for  one  or  two  min- 
48 
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utes.  This  method  is  apparently  a  harmlefls  one,  but  some  have  god- 
nected  with  it  such  a  danger  as  venous  congestion  of  the  braio. 
Females  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to  this  method  than  males, 
and  children  under  ten  years  of  age  can  rarely  be  induced  to  breathe 
properly. 

As  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  of  any  kind  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  nearly  always  delaying  the  oper- 
ation, the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  employment,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  should  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  case  of  females  with  t 
highly  nervous  organization  it  may  now  and  then  be  advisable  to  give 
a  temporary  courage  to  endure  pain  by  the  administration  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  But  we  have  found  less  trouble  with  delicate 
females  than  with  stalwart  men ;  and  to  the  latter  we  certainly  would 
never  advise  this  use  of  stimulants.  Indeed,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  simple  an  operation,  seldom  requiring 
more  than  from  two  to  five  seconds  for  its  performance,  that  most 
persons  should  rather  submit  to  it  at  once  than  have  it  protracted 
by  the  application  of  an  agent  for  the  prevention  of  the  momen- 
tary pain  which  it  occasions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

REPLANTATION,   TRANSPLANTATION,   AND    IMPLANTATION  OF  TEETH. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  extraction  of  teeth  are 
Replantation  and  Transplantation,  which  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
ticed several  centuries  ago,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 

Later,  both  of  these  operations  attracted  the  attention  of  John 
Hunter,  in  England,  and  some  interesting  experiments  were  madebj 
him  in  transplanting  teeth,  although  he  did  not  advocate  the  latter 
practice. 

The  operation  of  "  replantation  "  consists  in  the  return  of  a  tooth 
to  the  same  cavity  from  which  it  has  been  extracted,  and  also  the 
necessary  antiphlogistic  treatment  which  will  result  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  connection  which  originally  existed  between  the 
tooth  so  returned  and  its  cavity.  Replantation  is  performed  where 
a  tooth  has  been  accidentally  removed,  and  also  for  the  cure  of 
alveolar  abscess,  more  especially  such  cases  where  the  extreme  end 
of  the  root  is  affected  with  abscess,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  investing  membrane  or  periosteum  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Under  such  circumstances    the  operation   of   replantation  may  be 
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performed  as  follows:  The  tooth  is  to  be  very  carefully  extracted, 
and  at  once  placed  in  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  tincture  of 
iodine  has  been  added.  The  cavity  from  which  the  tooth  has  been 
removed  should  be  carefully  and  gently  wiped  out  with  a  cone  of 
soft  Japanese  paper,  wrapped  about  the  end  of  an  excavator  or  other 
suitable  instrument,  to  remove  any  shreds  of  the  abscess  sac  that 
may  remain  attached  to  its  walls,  and  a  delicate,  spear-shaped  nerve 
instrument  passed  through  the  alveolus  to  detach  the  cyst  The 
cavity  is  then  syringed  with  warm  water  and  packed  lightly  with 
cotton  saturated  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  attention  is  again  given  to  the  tooth, 
from  which  all  traces  of  the  abscess  sac  should  be  removed,  as  well 
as  salivary  calculus,  if  present,  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to 
injure  or  remove  any  healthy  periosteum  that  may  remain  attached 
to  the  root.  The  pulp  chamber  is  then  to  be  exposed,  and,  with  the 
root  canals,  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  filled  to  the 
apex  with  gold  or  other  suitable  material.  The  packing  is  then 
carefully  removed  from  the  cavity,  which  is  again  syringed  with 
warm  water,  and  the  tooth  firmly  pressed  into  its  former  position 
and  held  there  for  a  few  moments  with  the  fingers.  The  mouth 
may  then  be  rinsed  with  an  astringent  mouth  wash  and  the  tooth 
secured  by  ligatures,  or,  with  what  answers  better,  a  cap  of  modeling 
eomposition  or  gutta-percha.  The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  with  an 
astringent  wash  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean. 

The  following  mouth  washes,  from  Gorgas's  Dental  Medicine^  will 
prove  useful : — 

B .   Acidi  carbolici  (cryst.), 

Glycerini  and  aqasB  rosse,       .         .        aa        .        3  ij.     M. 
SiG  — Five  to  eight  or  ten  drops  in  a  wiueglass  of  water. , 

lit .    TinctursB  arniciBt  ;^  ij 

Glycerini, ajij 

Aquas  rosse,     .  ^ij 

Aquse  destillatie, ,^  x.     M. 

Sio. — To  be  used  as  a  gargle. 

Where  the  apex  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  is  necrosed,  this  portion 
should  be  excised  and  made  smooth  before  the  tooth  is  returned  to 
its  cavity,  the  same  treatment  as  above  described  being  pursued. 
When  a  replanted  tooth  has  been  returned  to  its  cavity,  the  lymph 
present  either  coagulates  and  becomes  organized,  so  that  no  pus  is 
formed,  which  is  the  process  of  healing  by  "  first  intention,"  or  the 
lymph  may  degenerate  into  pus,  in  which  latter  case  the  operation 
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may  prove  a  failure.  To  obviate  such  a  condition,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  make  an  opening  through  the  alveolus  to  the  apex  of  the 
root  of  the  tooth,  and,  by  means  of  floss  silk  or  a  pledget  of  cotton,  to 
establish  a  drainage,  or  to  insert  a  drain  tube  from  the  surface  of  the 
crown  through  the  canal  to  the  apex  of  the  root. 

The  operation  of  ^transplantation  "  consists  in  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  from  the  mouth  of  one  person  and  transferring  it  to  a  cavity  in 
the  mouth  of  another ;  in  some  cases  the  teeth  of  animals  have  been 
substituted  for  human  teeth. 

The  defective  tooth  is  first  extracted,  and  having  previously  se- 
lected a  tooth  in  the  mouth  of  another,  which  will  correspond  in 
size,  color,  location,  and  other  characteristics,  it  is  carefully  extracted 
and  immediately  transferred  to  the  cavity  from  which  the  defective 
tooth  has  been  removed,  as  soon  as  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased. 
When  the  tooth  to  be  transplanted  is  of  a  different  form  from  the 
one  it  is  to  replace,  it  must  be  mad^  to  correspond  to  the  new 
cavity  by  properly  changing  its  dimensions,  a  procedure  that  would 
not  be  possible,  to  the  same  degree  at  least,  in  the  case  of  replanta- 
tion, for  many  examples  are  presented  of  dried  teeth  having  heen 
successfully  transplanted.  The  operation  of  transplantation  is  com- 
pleted by  securing  the  new  tooth  in  position  and  employing  the 
necessary  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  in  replantation.  Such  teeth, 
however,  never  perfectly  harmonize  with  their  new  relation,  and 
when  a  dried  tooth  is  used  its  pulp  canal  should  be  previously 
filled  with  gold.  It  is  also  suggested  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  end 
of  the  tooth,  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  to 
separate,  by  a  non-conducting  substance,  the  root  filling  from  that 
in  the  crown,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  replantation,  to  prescribe  an 
uhstimulating  diet.  In  the  operation  of  replantation  we  depend 
for  success  upon  a  reattachment  of  the  periosteum ;  but  in  the  case 
of  transplantation,  and  especially  where  dried  teeth  are  made  use 
of,  stability  is  due  to  absorption  of  the  dead  tissue  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  corresponding  hypertrophy  of  living  tissue  on  the  other, 
the  root  of  the  tooth  undergoing  loss  of  structure  in  the  form  of 
small  cavities,  and  the  wall  of  the  alveolar  cavity  thickened  by 
ossific  deposit  at  points  corresponding  to  the  cavities  formed  in  the 
dead  tissue  of  the  root.  And  while  it  may  require  one  week  for  a 
replanted  tooth  to  become  firm,  two  or  more  may  be  necessary  iu 
the  case  of  a  transplanted  tooth.  For  retaining  replanted  and 
transplanted  teeth  in  position,  either  the  modeling  composition  and 
gutta-percha  splints  before  alluded  to  may  be  employed,  or  the  in- 
genious device  of  Dr.  Herbst,  which  is  represented  by  Fig.  235  (p. 
434).     An  interdental  splint  of  either  modeling  composition  or  red 
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gutta-percha,  pressed  while  soft  over  the  newly-placed  tooth,  and 
the  teeth  of  both  jaws  brought  id  contact  and  pressed  'slightly  into 
the  plastic  mass,  will  also  prove  effectual  as  a  retaining  appliance. 

While  the  operation  of  "  replantation  "  is  a  justifiable  one,  that  of 
*'  transplantation  "  is  objectionable  for  several  reasons,  namely  :  the 
necrosed  condition  of  such  a  tooth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  un- 
certain duration  ;  the  liability  to  failure;  the  liability  of  inoculation 
by  the  transmission  of  disease;  and  the  inhumanity  of  inflicting, 
loss  and  pain  on  one  person  in  order  to  give  another  a  very  uncer- 
tain advantage. 

An  operation  known  as  "  implantation  "  has  recently  been  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  W.  J.  Younger.  It  consists  in  drilling  artificial  sockets 
in  the  maxillary  bones,  and  inserting  therein  natural  teeth  of  the 
proper  size,  shape,  and  shade,  or  at  least  so  nearly  resembling  the 
shade  of  the  adjoining  teeth  as  devitalized  teeth  can  present.  Dr. 
Younger's  method  is  to  carefully  dissect  from  the  bone  the  overly- 
ing soft  tissues,  such  as  the  gum  and  periosteum,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain  their  connection  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  flap,  so 
that  it  may  be  replaced  about  the  neck  of  the  implanted  tooth  and 
assist  in  securing  it.  Graded  trephines  and  burrs,  operated  by  the 
dental  engine,  are  then  applied  to  the  maxillary  bone,  a  socket 
drilled  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tooth  to  be  implanted,  which 
is  selected  prior  to  commencing  the  operation  of  dissecting  the  soft 
tissues. 

If  the  tooth  is  a  recently  extracted  one  (although  it  is  claimed 
that  teeth  which  have  been  extracted  months  previously  can  be  im- 
planted), the  pulp  is  removed  and  the  canal  filled  with  gold  at  its 
apex  and  with  gutta  percha  in  the  remaining  portion.  The  tooth 
is  then  subjected  to  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  two  parts 
to  1000  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  110°  F.  for  some  fifteen 
minutes.  The  instruments  employed  in  the  operation  are  immersed 
in  the  bichloride  solution,  and  also  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  arti- 
ficial socket,  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described, 
is  then  carefully  cleansed  with  the  same  solution,  cold  water  being 
employed  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  tooth  placed  in  position 
aad  secured  by  means  of  ligatures.  The  theory  upon  which  Dr. 
Younger's  method  is  based  is  that  the  natural  alveolar  cavity  has 
DO  periosteum,  and  that  the  formation  of  these  cavities  depends 
upon  the  thin  and  delicate  membrane  lining  the  cells  and  inter- 
spaces of  the  osseous  structure.  He  regards  the  peridental  mem- 
brane as  possessing  no  "  callus  generative  energy  except  from  its 
dental  aspect ; ' '  the  other  side,  he  asserts,  has  the  power  only  of 
forming  attachment.     He  also  claims  that  the  vitality  of  the  peri- 
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dental  membrane  is  kept  up  for  many  months  after  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth,  and  cites  examples  of  teeth  having  been  successfully 
implanted  after  they  had  been  extracted  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
failures  attending  the  operations  of  replantation  and  transplantatloo 
he  ascribes  to  the  existence  of  disease  at  the  time  of  treatment,  a 
condition  that  does  not  exist  when  a  healthy  root  is  implanted  into 
an  artificially  formed  cavity  in  the  bone. 

The  records  of  the  cases  of  implantation,  however,  do  not  show 
that  this  operation  has  been  to  any  degree  more  successful  than 
those  of  replantation  and  transplantation ;  and  the  ^Etilures  only 
prove  that  physiological  law  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  as 
there  are  certain  factors  which  must  not  be  ignored.  The  operation 
of  implantation  is  a  most  interesting  one,  as  it  is  novel  and  unique, 
and  aside  from    the  pain    experienced  by  the  patient,  one  of  its 
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greatest  dangers  is  the  inoculation  of  disease;  and  this  objection 
can  also  be  urged  against  transplantation  with  equal  force. 

Figs.  540,  541,  and  542  represent  implantation  instruments  for 
Dr.  Younger's  operation. 

The  hole  in  the  jaw  bored  to  that  depth  by  the  trephine  is  then 
enlarged  by  the  reamers  to  fit  the  root  which  is  to  be  implanted. 

Tubular  Knife  No.  3  is  a  medium  size,  with  which  the  soft  tisBues 
are  cut  to  the  bone.  For  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  the  hole  this 
makes  corresponds  fairly  with  the  shape  of  the  tooth  at  the  neek. 
For  the  bicuspids,  which  have  a  more  or  less  oblong  shape  on  cross- 
section,  this  round  hole  would,  apparently,  not  be  of  the  correct 
shape.     It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  tubular  knife  which 
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measures  a  little  less  in  circumference  than  the  tooth  at  its  neck  to 
insure  a  perfect  fit,  for  the  soil  tissues  are  elastic  enough  to  conform 
to  the  tooth  if  the  hole  is  large  enough. 

Spiral  Knife  No.  1  has  two  blades.  In  use  it  is  pressed  against 
the  boue  and  pushed  in  to  the  shoulder,  which  should  be  adjusted 
to  the  proper  position.  This  instrument  cuts  the  bone  with  great 
rapidity  and  without  any  special  pain. 

No.  2  18  a  similar  knife,  only  more  conical.  This  is  pressed  into 
the  hole  previously  made,  and  then  swayed  to  enlarge  the  cavity  to 
fit  the  root.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  this  but  twice,  as  the  eye 
carries  the  shape  of  the  root  with  enough  accuracy  to  enable  one  to 
get  the  hole  of  almost  the  right  shape  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISLOCATION  AND   FRACTURE  OF  THE  JAW. 

From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  inferior  maxilla  is  articu- 
lated to  the  temporal  bones,  it  is  not  very  liable  to  dislocation. 
When  it  occurs  in  one  or  both  of  the  condyles,  the  luxation  is 
always  forward,  the  conformation  of  the  parts  preventing  it  from 
taking  place  in  any  other  direction.  The  oblong,  rounded  head  of 
each  condyle  is  received  into  the  fore  part  of  a  deep  fossa  in  the 
temporal  bone,  situated  just  before  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
and  under  the  beginning  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  articular  syr- 
face  of  each  is  covered  with  a  smooth  cartilage,  and  between  them 
there  is  a  movable  cartilage.  This  latter  is  connected  with  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  condyle  and  glenoid  cavity,  externally 
by  the  external  lateral  ligament,  internally  by  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  in  front  by  the  tendon  of  the  external  pterygoid.  This  carti- 
lage is  sometimes  called  the  meniscus,  from  its  shape,  being  thickest 
around  its  circumference,  especially  at  the  back  part  The  tempore- 
maxillary  articulation  is  strengthened  by  an  internal,  an  external, 
and  a  capsular  ligament,  also  by  the  tendinous  and  muscular  inser- 
tions of  the  masseter,  temporal,  and  pterygoid  muscles.  The  inter- 
vening movable  cartilage,  being  more  closely  connected  with  the 
head  of  the  condyle  than  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  escapes  with  the 
former  whenever  dislocation  of  the  jaw  takes  place. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  rarely  caused  by  a  blow,  unless 
given  whex/  the  mouth  is  open  ;  it  is  more  frequently  occasioned  by 
yawning  or  laughing.    It  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  extraction 
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(if  teeth,  and  in  attempting  to  bite  a  very  large  substance.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  mentiona  the  case  of  a  buy  who  had  his  jaw  dislo- 
cated by  suddenly  putting  an  apple  into  hia  mouth  to  beep  it  from 
a  playfellow. 

After  the  jaw  has  been  dislocated  once,  it  is  always  more  liable  to 
this  accident;  cousequently,  Mr.  Fox  very  properly  recommendK  f) 
those  with  whom  It  has  once  happened  the  precaution  of  support- 
ing the  jaw  whenever  the  mouth  is  opened  very  widely  in  gaping 
or  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  None  of  these 
causes  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  accident,  unlen  the  liga- 
ments of  the  tern poro- maxillary  articulation  are  very  loose  aod  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  much  relaxed. 

The  author  witnessed  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
which  the  displacement  occurred  during  an  attempt  to  extract  the 
iirst  right  inferior  molar.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady  from  Vir- 
ginia, about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Both  condyles  were  luxated, 
but  so  completely  were  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  relaxed  that  he  im- 
mediately reduced  it  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  afterward,  by 
supporting  the  jaw  with  his  left  hand,  succeeded  in  removing  the 
tooth. 

When  the  lower  jaw  is  dislocated,  the  mouth  remains  wide  opea, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  54S,  and  a  great  deal  of  pain  is  experienced ;  thii, 
according   to  Boyer,  is  caused  by  the 
f  m.  6iS.  pressure  of  the  condyles  on   the  deep- 

seated  temporal  nerves  and  thoee  which 
go  to  the  maaseter  musclee,  situated  at 
the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process.  The 
condyles,  having  left  their  place  of 
articulation,  are  advanced  before  the 
articular  eminences  and  lodged  under 
the  zygomatic  arches.  The  jaw  can- 
not be  closed ;  the  coronoid  procMses 
may  he  felt  under  the  malar  bones;  the 
temporal,  masseter,  and  buccinator 
muscles  are  extended;  the  articular 
cavities  being  empty,  a  hollow  may  be 
y  ^^  '  felt    there ;    the  saliva    flows  uninter- 

ruptedly from  the  mouth,  and  deglu- 
tition and  speech  are  either  wholly  prevented  or  very  greatly  im- 
paired. Boyer  says  that  during  the  first  five  days  after  the  accideoi 
the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  swallow.  The  jaw,  when  only 
one  condyle  is  displaced,  ia  forced  more  or  less  to  one  side. 

If  the  dislocation    continues    for    several  days  or  weeks,  the  chin 
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gradually  approaches  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovers 
the  functioDS  of  speech  and  deglutition.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper  that  it  may  prove  fatal  if  it  remains  unreduced ;  *  but  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  says  he  has  never  known  any  dangerous  effects  to 
result  from  this  accident ;  on  the  contrary,  after  it  has  continued 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  jaw  partially  recovers  its 
motion.'l' 

In  the  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  the  older  surgeons 
employed  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  introduced  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  between  the  molar  teeth ;  while  these  were  made  to  act  as 
levers  for  depressing  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  the  chin  was  raised 
by  means  of  a  bandage. 

The  method  usually  adopted  by  modern  surgeons  for  reducing  a 
dislocation  of  this  bone  consists  in  introducing  the  thumbs,  wrapped 
in  a  napkin  or  cloth  (to  prevent  them  from  being  hurt  by  the  teeth), 
as  far  back  upon  the  molars  as  possible ;  then  depressing  the  back 
part  of  the  jaw  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  chin  with  the 
fingers.  In  this  way  the  condyles  are  disengaged  from  under  the 
zygomatic  arches  and  made  to  glide  back  into  their  articular  cavi- 
ties. But  the  moment  the  condyles  are  disengaged  the  thumbs  of 
the  operator  should  be  slipped  outward  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheeks,  as  the  action  of  the  muscles  at  this  instant,  in  drawing  the 
jaw  back,  causes  it  to  close  very  suddenly  and  with  considerable 
force.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  hurt,  unless  a 
piece  of  cork  or  soft  wood  has  been  previously  placed  between  the 
teeth. 

By  the  foregoing  simple  method  the  dislocation  may,  in  almost 
every  case,  be  readily  reduced  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  mentions  a  case  in 
which  it  failed.  The  subject  was  a  lady  whose  lower  jaw  had  been 
luxated  several  times  before ;  this  time  the  accident  was  occasioned 
by  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  extract  one  of  the  inferior  dentes 
sapientise.  After  having  failed  to  reduce  the  luxated  bone  by  the 
usual  method,  he  "  happened  to  recollect  a  statement  made  to  him 
by  M.  de  Chemant,  who,  having  been  frequently  applied  to  by  a 
person  in  Paris  who  was  subject  to  this  accident,  had  always  suc- 
ceeded in  immediately  reducing  the  luxation  by  means  of  a  lever  of 
wood,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Monroe."  Profiting  by  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Fox  procured  a  piece  of  wood  about  an  inch  square  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  He  placed  one  end  of  this  upon  the 
lower  molars,  and  then  raised  the  other,  so  that  the  upper  teeth 
acted  as  a  fulcrum.     As  soon  as  the  jaw  was  depressed  the  condyle 


Sargical  Dictionary,  p.  306.        f  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  889. 
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of  the  side  upon  which  the  wood  was  applied  immediately  slipped 
back  into  its  articular  cavity.  The  wood  was  then  applied  to  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  other  condyle  reduced  in  the  same 
manner.* 

The  method  practiced  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  consists,  when  both 
condyles  are  displaced,  in  introducing  two  corks  behind  the  molan 
and  then  elevating  the  chin.  He,  however,  first  places  his  patient  in 
a  recumbent  posture  ;t  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation  can  be  as  conveniently  effected  with  the  patient 
in  a  sitting  as  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  the  patient  is  recommended 
to  abstain  for  several  days  from  the  use  of  solid  aliments  and  to  wear 
a  four-tailed  bandage  ;|  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  bandage  oontriTed 
by  Mr.  Fox  (Fig.  258,  p.  444),  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  theeztrac- 
tion  of  teeth.  When  this  bandage  is  used  for  the  latter  purpose  the 
mouth  is  first  opened  to  the  proper  extent,  with  the  condyles  in  their 
articular  cavities ;  it  is  then  applied,  and  the  straps  tightly  buckled. 
This  done,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  the  jaw  sufficiently  to  pro- 
duce a  dislocation. 

FRACTURBB  OF   THE  JAWS. 

Fractures  of  the  jaws  rarely  occur  except  from  direct  violenoe. 
In  the  upper  jaw  this  violence  is  usually  of  a  character  that  com- 
plicates the  fracture  with  severe  injury  to  adjacent  parts.  Gunshot 
wounds  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  source  of  fractures  in  this 
locality ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  injury  to  the  bones 
of  the  face  may  be  recovered  from  without  ill  result  The  bones  of 
the  face  are  of  sofler  character  than  those  found  elsewhere,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  injury  is  at  the  place  of  impact  and  along  the 
course  of  the  ball ;  no  long  fractures  or  extensive  contusions  are 
found,  or  very  rarely  so,  and  the  parts  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood,  hence  the  restorative  process  proceeds  very  rapidly; 
but  this  abundant  sanguineous  supply,  so  useful  in  the  restoratioD 
of  parts,  is  also  the  chief  source  of  danger.  Hemorrhage  is  gener- 
ally excessive  and  difficult  to  control,  and  to  secondary  hemorrhage 
is  due  the  greatest  fatality  in  injuries  of  this  kind,  ligature  of  the 
carotid  artery,  which  has  been  frequently  practiced,  usually  serving 
but  to  postpone  the  fatal  termination.  Owing  to  the  liberal  supply 
of  blood,  necrosis  seldom  occurs,  and  it  is  seldom  neceraary  to  re- 
move fragments   of  bone,  even  after  the  most  extensive  commiDU- 


*  American  edition  of  Fox  on  the  Human  Teeth,  p.  380. 
t  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  891. 
X  Gooper*8  Surgical  Dictionary,  p.  806. 
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tion ;    they  should    be   left,  except   for   some    peculiar  reason,  until 
death    is    manifest  in  them,  when   they  may  be  abstracted  without 
additional    trouble.     Loosened    teeth  should  always  be   left  to  con- 
tract adhesions,  which  they  will  generally  readily  do.     Indeed,  but 
little  surgical   interference  is  required  in   cases  of  this  kind,  and 
should  usually  be  limited  to  efforts  to  secure  the  proper  apposition 
of  the  teeth.    Numerous  cases  of  the  most  extraordinary  injuries  to 
the  face  are  to  be  found  in  the  surgical  reports  of  the  late  war  in  the 
States,  and  in  those  of  the  French  and  English  surgeons  during  the 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon   and    the  Crimea.      Fractures    of  the 
superior   maxilla    may,   however,   occur  from   other  violence  than 
gunshot  wounds.     Mr.  Salter  reports  a  case  resulting  from  the  col- 
lision of  the  face  and  head  of  two  ''  cricketers."    The  kick  of  a  horse, 
as  in  the  well-known  Wiseman  case,  has  occasioned  frightful  injury 
of  this  character.    In  this  case  the  ''  face  was  driven  in,  the  lower 

jaw  projecting  forward The  bones  of  the  palate  were  driven 

80  &r  back  it  was  impossible  to  pass  my  finger  behind  them."  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Mr.  Heath  records  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Tyffe,  in  which,  "  on  watching  the  patient's  profile  while  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  food,  the  whole  of  the  bones  of  the  face  were 
observed  to  move  up  and  down  upon  the  fixed  part  of  the  skull  as 
the  different  parts  were  brought  into  motion.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
integuments  only  retained  them  in  their  position.  It  was  a  curious 
feature  in  the  case  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  extensive  injury 
done  and  the  violent  character  of  the  force  which  caused  it  (the 
upsetting  of  a  cab),  not  a  single  tooth  was  fractured  or  misplaced." 
Fractures'  in  the  dentist's  chair,  from  ill-directed  efforts  to  remove 
teeth,  not  uncommon  when  **  keys "  were  in  general  use,  are  now  so 
infrequent  as  to  be  undeserving  of  special  mention. 

Among  the  complications  of  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  may  be 
mentioned  breaking  and  displacement  of  teeth,  closure  of  the  nasal 
duct  with  consequent  epiphora,  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  paralysis  of 
the  infra-orbital  nerve  as  the  most  common. 

Diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  is  usually  attended  with 
bat  little  difficulty.  It  is  determined  by  pain,  crepitation,  irregu- 
larity in  the  line  of  the  teeth,  and  excessive  secretion  of  saliva.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  teeth  and  their  per- 
manent security  in  proper  position.  This  is  generally  effected  with 
bat  little  difficulty,  by  a  single  finger  passed  into  the  mouth  to  press 
the  figments  into  position,  where  they  may  be  secured  by  wires, 
OT,  in  cases  of  great  displacement,  by  the  interdental  splint.  The 
hemorrhage  should  be  controlled   by  styptics,  of  which   the  persul- 
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phate  of  iron  is  the  l)e?st,  by  the  actual  cautery,  and,  when  not  other- 
wise manageable,  by  Jigatiou  of  the  carotid  artery. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  much  more  common  than  those 
of  the  upper.     They  give  comparatively  little  trouble,  are  readily 
diagnosed,  and   are  occasioned   by  direct  violence,  as  in    the  upper 
jaw.     The  most  common  seat  of  fracture  is  the  middle  of  the  hori- 
zontal ramus.     Before  the  use  of  interdental  splints,  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  difficult  of  adjustment  and  were  frequently  attended 
with  bad  results,  and  in  rare  cases  they  still  are  so.    A  good  maiij 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised,  of  which  the  simplest  is  the 
four-tailed   bandage,  which   consists  of  a  slip  of  muslin,  of  suitable 
dimensions,  torn    from    each   extremity  toward   the  centre,  leaviog 
enough  space  to   receive  the  chin.     It  is  secured   by   passing  the 
tails  over  the  top  of  the  head  and   around  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and   tying  them  in  this  position.      This  apparatus  may  be  supple- 
mented  by  a  pasteboard  splint  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  jaw. 
Sometimes   the    bones    are    secured  in    position   by  passing    wires 
around  the  firm  teeth  and  binding  them  together.    They  may  also 
be  secured  by  sutures,  the  bones  having  been  drilleil  to  permit  their 
passage.     Mr.  Wheel  house,  of  Leeds,  recommends  that,  after  drilling 
through   the  bones  on  either  side  of  the  fracture,  silver  pins  *'with 
flat,  circular,  and  perforated  heads "  be  passed  through  the  opening 
from  within  outward,  and  their  points  bent  in  opposite  directions  so 
as  to  form  hooks,  and  the  fragments  secured  by  passing  silver  or 
gold  wire  in  a  figure-of-eight  over  the  pins.     The  perforations  in  the 
head  of  the  wires  are  for  silk  sutures,  by  which  they  may  be  readily 
removed   when  necessary.     It  is  also  recommended  that  not  only 
should  the  fragments  be  secured  together  in  this  way,  but  that  they 
also  be  bound  to  the  upper  jaw.     Wedges  of  cork  cut  into  suitable 
shapes  ;  of  guttapercha,  introduced  and  moulded  to  the  teeth;  Mut- 
ter's silver  clamps,  or  their  modification  by  Mr.  Tomes;  HaywardV 
silver  caps,  and  other  more  complicated   apparatuses  may,  in  our 
judgment,  be  all  superseded  by  the  vulcanite  interdental  splint  con- 
trived about  the  same  time  and  independently  of  each  other  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bean,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Dr.  Gunning,of  New  York, 
except  in  cases  of  obstinate  vertical  displacement.     An  iinpreauon 
in  wax  is  first  taken  of  both  jaws,  from  which  a  piaster  cast  is  taken, 
and  upon  this  the  vulcanite  plate  is  accurately  moulded  with  inden- 
tations corresponding  exactly  to   the  adjusted   teeth,  and  with  an 
interspace  at  the  most  convenient  point  for  administering  food.    The 
splints  are  now   introduced  into  the  mouth,  the  teeth  arranged  iu 
their  appropriate  indentations,  and  the  whole  fixed  in  position  by  a 
mental    compress   and    occi  pi  to- frontal    bandage,  thus  securing  the 
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Java  from  motion  and  the  epliot  from  displacement.  The  compress 
consists  of  a  light  piece  of  wood,  on  which  is  fixed  a  metallic  cup 
of  forna  and  size  adapted  to  the  patient's  chin,  to  each  extremity  of 
which  is  affixed  a  metallic  side-piece  four  or  five  inches  in  length  and 
from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  width.  Encasing  these  Blde-pieces 
are  the  temporal  straps,  made  of  stout  cloth  and  secured  by  a  strong 
cord  at  the  base  of  each  piece.  The  oeci  pi  to-frontal  bandage  is  com- 
posed of  a  band  passing  around  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the 
occipital  protuberance  behind,  and  secured  by  a  buckle  one  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line  behind ;  of  another  strap  secured  to  the 


band  in  front  and  behind  ;  and  a  third  strap  extending  from  the 
temporal  buckles  on  either  side  and  secured  to  the  middle  strap  at 
the  point  of  crossing.     (See  Fig.  544.) 

An  "impromptu  interdental  splint,"  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Gorgas,  and  which  he  has  employed  with  great  satisfaction  in  hos- 
pital practice,  both  in  the  case  of  single  and  double  fractures  of  the 
maiillw,  is  described  as  follows : — 

Taking  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxillary  for  example, 
afWr  all  the  parts  are  brought  in  apposition  and  secured  by  wire  or 
silk  ligatures,  a  partial  lower  mouth  cup  or  tray,  of  the  proper  size 
u»  suit  the  arch,  is  selected.  This  mouth  cup  is  of  the  form  having 
an  opening  or  cavity  to  allow  the  front  teeth  under  other  circum- 
stances to  pass  through,  or,  what  is  better,  la  cut  out  in  the  form  rep- 
resented by  Fig.  545  for  the  lower  jaw  and  Fig.  546  for  the  upper 
jaw. 
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The  partial  lower  cups  with  flat  bottoms  and  square  sides  are  lOon 
suitable  than  the  round-bottom  cups,  but  the  latter  majr  be  mai 
with  advantage  where  the  jaw  is  edentulous. 

When  the  fractured  portions  are  secured  in  position  by  ligaUim, 
the  cup  is  fliled  with  softened  modeling  composition  and  introduced 


into  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner  as  when  taking  an  impreetioii 
for  a  partial  lower  set  of  teeth  and  pressed  carefully  into  place.  Tbt 
opening  or  cavity  in  the  front  part  of  the  cup  will  allow  the  model- 
ing composition  to  press  through  to  the  upper  surface,  aod  into  tbit 
excess  the  patient  is  directed   to  bite  with  the  superior  front  teetb, 

Fia.  U6. 


and  the  modeling  compoaition  is  adapted,  by  pressing  on  it  with  ibe 
finger,  to  the  labial  surfaces  of  these  teeth.  This  completes  the 
formation  of  the  interdental  splint,  which  the  patient  is  to  wear  un- 
til union  of  the  fractured  parts  takes  place.  The  handle  of  the  cup. 
which  is  necessary  for  its  introduction  into  the  mouth,  is  then  cut 
off  close  to  the  cup  with  a  fine  saw,  in  order  that  it  mar  not  incon- 
venience the  patient  by  projecting  beyond  the  lips.    The  openings 
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on  each  side  over  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  will  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  nourishment,  without  disturbing  the  appliance.  A 
bandage  is  then  passed  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  under  the  chin, 
and  thus  an  easy  and  rapidly  formed  *Mnterdental  splint"  is  impro- 
vised, which  has  given  satisfaction  in  every  case  where  it  has  been 
applied,  and  permitted  of  removal  in  from  three  to  four  weeks  from 
the  time  it  was  applied.  Special  splints  with  an  adjustable  handle, 
which  may  be  removed  by  unscrewing  it,  have  been  devised  by 
Professor  Gorgas,  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  both  jaws,  which 
are  better  adapted  to  the  parts  than  the  ordinary  mouth  cups  em- 
ployed for  obtaining  impressions  in  the  construction  of  sets  of  arti- 
ficial teeth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ANTRUM. 

The  cavity  known  as  the  antrum  of  High  more,  or  maxillary  sinus, 
is  situated  in  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  on  either  side 
of  the  nose  and  beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  It  is  an  irregular  cavity, 
varying  in  size  in  nearly  every  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  often 
divided  into  several  parts  by  vertical  partitions  (septi)  of  bone,  an 
observation  of  many  bones  being  necessary  to  show  its  extent  and 
general  form.  The  alveolar  process  immediately  over  the  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  first  and  second  superior  molars  and  bicuspids  forms  the 
floor  of  the  antrum ;  hence  it  is  readily  seen  how  abscesses  of  the 
roots  of  these  teeth  may  involve  this  cavity. 

One  of  the  nasal  openings  of  the  antrum,  of  which  there  are  two 
in  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  when  in  a  normal  condition,  is 
very  nearly  closed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
turbinated  and  other  adjoining  bones,  and  secretions  may  readily 
accumulate  when  this  outlet  into  the  nose  is  closed  by  congestion  of 
the  membrane,  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  such  as  disfigurement, 
pain,  etc.  The  other  opening  is  very  small,  and  can  only  be  entered 
with  the  point  of  a  probe.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
nares  passes  through  these  openings  into  the  antrum,  and  lines  this 
cavity  also. 

The  antrum  is  subject  to  some  of  the  most  formidable  and  danger- 
ous diseases  the  medical  or  surgical  practitioner  is  ever  called  upon 
to  treat;  and  yet  there  are  few  diseases  incident  to  the  human  body 
that  have  received  less  attention  from  writers  on  pathology  and 
therapeutics  than   these.     There  are  diseases   here   met   with   over 
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'which  neither  the  surgeon  nor  physician  can  exercise  any  control, 
the  progress  of  which  ceases  only  with  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferer. 

All  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  maxillary  antrum  is  subject,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  for  some  are  very  simple 
and  easily  cured;  but  even  those  which  are  regarded  as  the  least 
dangerous,  and  which  yield  most  readily  to  treatment  when  instituted 
during  their  incipient  or  earlier  stages,  may  assume,  if  neglected  or 
improperly  treated,  a  form  so  aggravated  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
skill  both  of  the  physician  and  surgeon.  While  thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  most  simple  affections  of  this  cavity  may,  by  neglect  or  im- 
proper  treatment,  become  ultimately  incurable,  many  of  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  considered  the  most  malignant  and  dangerous, 
might,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  timely  and  judicious  treatment,  be 
effectually  and  radically  removed. 

The  form  which  the  disease  puts  on  is  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  constitutional  health  or  some  specific  tendency  of  the  general  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  cause  which,  in  one  person, 
would  give  rise  to  simple  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane, 
or  mucous  engorgement  of  the  sinus,  would  in  another  produce  an 
ill-conditioned  ulcer,  fungus  hsematodes,  or  osteo-sarcoma.  Simple 
inflammation  and  mucous  engorgement  not  unfrequently  causes  caries 
and  exfoliation  of  the  surrounding  osseous  tissues,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  early  attention  to  the  diseases  of  this  cavity  is, 
therefore,  very  apparent ;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is  often 
difiScult  and  sometim^es  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
malady  until  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  neighboring  parts,  when,  if  it  has  not  become  incurable, 
its  removal  is,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  less  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  arises  more  from  neglect  than  from  any  neces- 
sarily fatal  character  of  the  malady,  so  that  in  forming  a  prognosis, 
the  circumstances  to  be  considered  are  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
health,  the  progress  made  by  the  affection,  and  the  nature  of  the 
injury  inflicted  by  it  upon  the  surrounding  tissues.  K  the  general 
health  is  not  so  much  impaired  as  to  prevent  its  restoration  by  the 
employment  of  proper  remedies,  and  the  neighboring  structures  have 
not  become  implicated,  the  prognosis  will  be  favorable ;  but  if  the 
functional  operations  of  the  body  have  become  very  much  deranged, 
and  the  bones  of  the  face  and  nose  seriously  affected,  the  combined 
resources  both  of  medicine  and  surgery  will  prove  unavailing. 
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In  young  and  middle-aged  subjects  of  good  constitution,  a  mor- 
bid action  may  exist  in  the  antrum  for  years  without  giving  rise  to 
any  alarming  symptoms,  while  the  same  affection  in  another  less 
healthy  might  rapidly  extend  and  degenerate  into  a  form  of  disease 
so  malignant  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Medical  history  abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind,  and 
conclusively  establishes  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  general  health 
and  habit  of  body,  whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  charac- 
teristics of  the  malady,  ultimately  determines  its  malignancy ;  in 
the  treatment  of  affections  of  this  cavity,  therefore,  as  well  as  of 
other  local  diseases  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  system  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Independently  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  local  affection,  dis- 
eases of  the  antrum  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  loathsome,  and  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  great  annoyance.  They  change  the  quality  of  its 
secretions,  and  cause  them  to  exhale  a  fetid,  nauseating  odor.  This, 
in  many  instances,  is  almost  insufferable  to  the  patient,  and  when 
they  are  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  natural  opening  into 
the  nose,  they  pass  through  one  artificially  formed  by  the  surgeon, 
or  made  by  the  disease  through  the  cheek,  alveolar  border  or  pala- 
tine arch,  always  causing  the  patient  great  inconvenience. 

The  progress  of  disease  in  this  cavity  is  oilen  very  insidious.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  exists  for  weeks  and  even  months 
before  its  existence  is  suspected.  The  slight  uneasiness  felt  is  at- 
tributed to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  or  gums,  and  the 
symptoms  attendant  upon  one  description  of  affection  are  often  so 
similar  to  those  that  accompany  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  true  character  until  it  has  made  considerable  progress. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  those  of  the  nasal  fosssB.  There  is,  however,  one 
form  of  disease  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  cavity,  viz., 
mucous  engorgement.  Deschamps  mentions  two  kinds  of  accu- 
mulations, dropsical  and  purulent ;  but  the  first  of  these  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  disease  of  serous  membranes,  and  is  never  met  with  in 
this  cavity;  and  authors  who  have  enumerated  it  among  its  dis- 
eases, have  evidently  mistaken  mucous  engorgement  for  it.  The 
fluids  that  accumulate  here  are  of  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent 
character,  except  when  they  are  the  result  of  the  disorganization  of 
some  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  then  they  are  sanious. 

The  most  simple  form  of  disease  that  occurs  here  is  inflammation 

of  the  lining  membrane,  and  this,  in  most  instances,  may  be  said 

to  precede  all  others.     It  often  subsides  spontaneously ;  but  when  it 

continues  for  a  long  time  it  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  may  then 
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'which  neither  the  surgeon  nor  physician  can  exercise  any  control, 
the  progress  of  which  ceases  only  with  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferer. 

All  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  maxillary  antrum  is  subject,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  for  some  are  very  simple 
and  easily  cured;  but  even  those  which  are  regarded  as  the  least 
dangerous,  and  which  yield  most  readily  to  treatment  when  institated 
during  their  incipient  or  earlier  stages,  may  assume,  if  neglected  or 
improperly  treated,  a  form  so  aggravated  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
skill  both  of  the  physician  and  surgeon.  While  thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  most  simple  affections  of  this  cavity  may,  by  neglect  or  im- 
proper treatment,  become  ultimately  incurable,  many  of  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  considered  the  most  malignant  and  dangerous, 
might,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  timely  and  judicious  treatment,  be 
effectually  and  radically  removed. 

The  form  which  the  disease  puts  on  is  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  constitutional  health  or  some  specific  tendency  of  the  general  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  cause  which,  in  one  person, 
would  give  rise  to  simple  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane, 
or  mucous  engorgement  of  the  sinus,  would  in  another  produce  an 
ill-conditioned  ulcer,  fungus  hsematodes,  or  osteo-sarcoma.  Simple 
inflammation  and  mucous  engorgement  not  unfrequently  causes  caries 
aud  exfoliation  of  the  surrounding  osseous  tissues,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  early  attention  to  the  diseases  of  this  cavity  is, 
therefore,  very  apparent ;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is  often 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
malady  until  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  neighboring  parts,  when,  if  it  has  not  become  incurable, 
its  removal  is,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  less  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  arises  more  from  neglect  than  from  any  neces- 
sarily fatal  character  of  the  malady,  so  that  in  forming  a  prognosis, 
the  circumstances  to  be  considered  are  the  state  of  the  constitutional 
health,  the  progress  made  by  the  affection,  and  the  nature  of  the 
injury  inflicted  by  it  upon  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  the  general 
health  is  not  so  much  impaired  as  to  prevent  its  restoration  by  the 
employment  of  proper  remedies,  and  the  neighboring  structures  have 
not  become  implicated,  the  prognosis  will  be  favorable ;  but  if  the 
functional  operations  of  the  body  have  become  very  much  deranged, 
and  the  bones  of  the  face  and  nose  seriously  affected,  the  combined 
resources  both  of  medicine  and  surgery  will  prove  unavailing. 
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In  young  and  middle-aged  subjects  of  good  constitutioD,  a  mor- 
bid action  may  exist  in  the  antrum  for  years  without  giving  rise  to 
any  alarming  symptoms,  while  the  same  affection  in  another  less 
healthy  might  rapidly  extend  and  degenerate  into  a  form  of  disease 
so  malignant  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Medical  history  abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind,  and 
conclusively  establishes  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  general  health 
and  habit  of  body,  whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  charac- 
teristics of  the  malady,  ultimately  determines  its  malignancy;  in 
the  treatment  of  affections  of  this  cavity,  therefore,  as  well  as  of 
other  local  diseases  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  system  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Independently  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  local  affection,  dis- 
eases of  the  antrum  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  loathsome,  and  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  great  annoyance.  They  change  the  quality  of  its 
secretions,  and  cause  them  to  exhale  a  fetid,  nauseating  odor.  This, 
in  many  instances,  is  almost  insufferable  to  the  patient,  and  when 
they  are  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  natural  opening  into 
the  nose,  they  pass  through  one  artificially  formed  by  the  surgeon, 
or  made  by  the  disease  through  the  cheek,  alveolar  border  or  pala- 
tine arch,  always  causing  the  patient  great  inconvenience. 

The  progress  of  disease  in  this  cavity  is  often  very  insidious.  It 
not  un frequently  happens  that  it  exists  for  weeks  and  even  months 
before  its  existence  is  suspected.  The  slight  uneasiness  felt  is  at- 
tributed to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  or  gums,  and  the 
symptoms  attendant  upon  one  description  of  affection  are  often  so 
similar  to  those  that  accompany  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  true  character  until  it  has  made  considerable  progress. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  those  of  the  nasal  fossse.  There  is,  however,  one 
form  of  disease  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  cavity,  viz., 
mucous  engorgement.  Deschamps  mentions  two  kinds  of  accu- 
mulations, dropsical  and  purulent ;  but  the  first  of  these  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  disease  of  serous  membranes,  and  is  never  met  with  in 
this  cavity;  and  authors  who  have  enumerated  it  among  its  dis- 
eases, have  evidently  mistaken  mucous  engorgement  for  it.  The 
fluids  that  accumulate  here  are  of  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent 
character,  except  when  they  are  the  result  of  the  disorganization  of 
some  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  then  they  are  sanious. 

The  most  simple  form  of  disease  that  occurs  here  is  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane,  and  this,  in  most  instances,  may  be  said 
to  precede  all  others.     It  often  subsides  spontaneously ;  but  when  it 
coDtinues  for  a  long  time  it  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  may  then. 
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give  rise  to  other  aud  more  formidable  kinds  of  diseajBe.  Wheo 
unattended  by  any  other  morbid  affection,  either  local  or  conatitu- 
tional,  it  is  easily  cured. 

A  purulent  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  antrum  is  a  oommon 
affection,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  persons  of  good  constitution.  It 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  a  bad  habit  of  the  body ;  also  upon 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sinus,  which,  arises 
more  frequently  from  dental  irritation  than  any  other  cause.  This 
condition  of  the  secretions  sometimes  gives  rise  to  caries  and  exfolia- 
tion of  portions  of  the  surrounding  bone  and  to  fistulous  uloera ;  hot 
when  dependent  upon  no  other  local  cause  than  simple  inflammation 
of  mucous  membrane,  it  is  seldom  that  such  effects  result  from  it 
When  complicated  with  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  cavity  ther 
are  not  infrequent. 

All  purulent  secretions  of  this  membrane  are  by  some  denomi- 
nated abscess.  The  name,  however,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell,  is  improper.  The  term  abscess  is  more  correctly  ap- 
plied to  purulent  collections  in  the  areolar  tissue — either  submacous, 
subserous,  subcutaneous,  intermuscular,  or  parenchymatous.  It  sel* 
dom  originates  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  antrum,  but  proceeds 
occasionally  from  disease  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  surround- 
ing bones.  Instances  of  it  have  been  met  with  at  the  extremities 
of  the  roots  of  teeth  which  had  perforated  the  sinus,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  when  an  abscess  is  seated  in  the  alveolus  of  a 
superior  molar,  the  matter,  instead  of  making  for  itself  a  passage 
through  the  socket  of  the  tooth  on  either  side,  escapes  into  this 
cavity,  and  thence  with  the  antral  secretions  through  the  nasal 
opening.  Mr.  Bell  describes  a  case  of  abscess  seated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  antrum ;  but  this  and  one  other  are  the  only  examples 
of  this  kind  on  record. 

Ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  is  an  affection  less  frequeDtlj 
met  with.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  idiopathic,  but  seems  rather  to  be 
dependent  upon  some  other  local  malady  or  some  specific  constita- 
tional  vice.  Scorbutic  and  scrofulous  diatheses,  and  those  affected 
with  a  venereal  taint,  are  more  liable  to  ulceration  of  this  mem- 
brane than  persons  of  sound  constitution.  Consequently,  it  is 
seldom  cured  by  local  remedies  alone.  It  is  almost  always  com- 
plicated with  fungus  of  the  membrane  and  caries  of  the  walls  of 
the  sinus,  and  may,  if  neglected,  take  on  a  cancerous  form  and  be- 
come incurable. 

The  next  form  of  disease  is  caries  of  the  antral  parietes.  This, 
though  always  complicated  with  other  forms  of  diseased  action, 
seems,   nevertheless,  to   be   worthy  of  separate  consideration.    Like 
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ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  is  the  result  of  some  other 
afiection.  It  may  result  from  accumulation  of  the  secretions  of  the 
sinas,  from  ulceration,  or  from  tumors. 

The  occurrence  of  fungus   or   polypus  and   of  various    kinds  of 
tumor    is   less  frequent  than    any  of  the  preceding   affections ;  yet 
this  cavity  is  not  exempt  from  them,  and  they  constitute  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  disease  to  which  the  superior  maxilla  is  subject. 
Although  it  is  probable  that    in   their  incipient   stage   they  might 
in  nearly  every  instance  be  radically  removed,  it  is  seldom  they  are 
cured  after  they  have  attained  a  very  large  size,  and  have  implicated 
to  considerable  extent  the  surrounding  tissues.     They  have,  however, 
been    successfully   extirpated   even   after   they  had   acquired  great 
volume,  and  implicated  to  such  an  extent  the  surrounding  parts  as 
to  render  necessary  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.     They  usually  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  not  com- 
pletely removed  are  soon  reproduced. 

Besides  these,  other  varieties  of  disease  are  occasionally  met  with 
here.  The  antrum  is  liable  to  injuries  from  blows  and  other  kinds 
of  mechanical  violence,  and  from  the  introduction  of  insects  and 
foreign  bodies.  The  diseases  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are  supposed 
to  be  dependent  upon  certain  specific  constitutional  vices ;  upon 
the  obliteration  of  the  opening  of  this  cavity  into  the  nose,  and 
upon  dental  irritation.  That  all  of  these  may  at  times  be  con- 
cerned in  their  production  is  more  than  probable.     But  actual  dis- 

■ 

ease  rarely  develops  itself  spontaneously  as  a  consequence  merely 
of  a  bad  habit  of  body  or  constitutional  vice.  This  does  not  of 
itself  originate  disease,  but  only  occasions  an  increase  of  suscepti- 
bility of  the  tissues  to  morbid  impressions ;  so  that  when  an  un- 
healthy action  is  once  induced  here,  a  more  aggravated  or  a  different 
form  of  disease  occurs  than  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
produced. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  depend- 
ent upon  some  exciting  cause,  favored  by  some  constitutional  vice ; 
for  without  this  no  serious  morbid  effects  would  be  produced,  or  if 
produced,  they  would  be  of  a  different  or  less  aggravated  character. 
Any  disposition  or  vice  of  body  which  weakens  the  vital  energies  of 
the  system  increases  the  susceptibility,  or  rather  excitability,  of  all  its 
parts — those  of  this  cavity  equally  with  the  rest.  There  are  various 
kinds  which  have  this  effect ;  as,  for  example,  the  scorbutic,  scrofu- 
lous, venereal,  mercurial,  etc.,  each  of  which  may  influence  the 
character  of  the  morbid  action  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself;  or 
it  may  be  similar  to  that  which  might  be  exercised  by  another, 
ooly  causing  it  to  assume  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  malignancy, 
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accordiDgly  as  the  functional  operations  of  the  body  generally  ire 
more  or  less  enervated  by  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  a  bad  habit  of  body  is  capable 
of  affecting  the  maxillary  sinus.  It  is  a  predisposing,  but  not  &o 
exciting  cause  of  disease;  and  it  is  important  that  this  distinction 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  one  should  never  be  confounded  widi 
the  other,  because  an  error  of  this  sort  might,  in  many  instances,  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  incorrect  views  concerning  the  therapeutical  indi- 
cations of  the  disease.  This  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  have  occasioD 
to  advert  to  hereafter. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  nasal  pituitary  membnuie 
sometimes  extend  themselves  to  the  maxillary  sinus ;  but  disease  is  not 
so  frequently  propagated  from  the  nasal  fossso  to  this  cavity  as  the 
intimate  relationship  between  the  two  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  It 
is  seldom  that  both  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  we  infer 
that  although  lined  by  one  common  membrane,  the  propagation  of 
disease  from  one  to  the  other  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening  of  this  cavity  is  sometimes 
caused  by  disease  in  the  nose,  and  is  followed  by  mucous  engorge- 
ment of  the  sinus,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  distention 
of  the  osseous  walls,  and  not  un frequently  by  other  and  more  compli- 
cated forms  of  disease.  But  the  closing  of  this  opening  is  oftener  an 
effect  than  a  cause  of  disease  in  this  cavity,  and  it  generally  reestab- 
lishes itself  without  any  assistance  of  art  after  the  cure  of  the  affection 
which  caused  it. 

If  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  the  diseases 
under  consideration  could  be  ascertained,  we  think  it  would  be 
found  that  these  affections  are  more  frequently  induced  by  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  teeth,  gums,  and  alveolar  processes  than  any 
other  cause.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  sources  of  irritation  to  which 
this  cavity  is  so  much  and  so  often  exposed  as  those  arising  from 
dental  organism.  It  is  separated  from  the  apices  of  the  roots  of 
the  superior  molars  and  bicuspids  by  only  a  very  thin  plate  of 
bone,  an<l  is  sometimes  even  penetrated  by  them ;  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  aggravated  and  protracted  dlsesfle 
in  the  teeth  and  alveoli  should  exert  an  unhealthy  influence  upon 
it.  The  pain  occasioned  by  diseased  teeth  is  often  very  severe, 
sometimes  almost  excruciating,  and  inflammation  in  the  alveolo- 
dental  periosteum  and  gums  frequently  extends  itself  to  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  face.  It  would  hardly  be  possible,  therefore,  for 
this  cavity  to  escape.  Alveolar  abscess  and  sometimes  necrosis 
and  exfoliation  of  the  socket  of  the  affected  tooth  arise  from  the 
inflammation  thus  lighted  up.     It  oflen  happens  that  the  gums  and 
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alveolar  periosteum  are  affected  for  years  with  chronic  inflamniation 
and  other  morbid  conditions. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  other  proofs  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  agency  of  dental  and  alveolar  irritation  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease in  the  maxillary  sinus,  they  may  be  found.  Many  of  the  affec- 
tions here  met  with  are  often  cured  by  the  removal  of  diseased  teeth 
after  other  remedies  have  been  employed  in  vain,  and  that  without 
even  perforating  the  antrum.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  irri- 
tation did  not  arise  as  a  consequence  of  the  dental  malady. 

Most  writers  on  diseases  of  the  sinus  agree  in  ascribing  them  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  and  alveoli.  There  are  some,  however, 
who,  though  they  admit  that  dental  irritation  may  perhaps  occasion- 
ally give  rise  to  them,  seem,  nevertheless,  to  attribute  their  occur- 
rence in  the  majority  of  instances  to  other  causes,  such  as  irregular 
exposure  to  cold,  blows  upon  the  face,  and  certain  constitutional  dis- 
eases. We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
more  common  affections  of  this  cavity,  under  their  respective  and 
appropriate  heads. 

Inflammaiion  of  the  Lining  Membrane  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus, — In- 
flammation, when  not  complicated  with  any  other  morbid  affection,  is 
the  most  simple  form  of  disease  to  which  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  antrum  is  subject.  As  it  precedes  and  accompanies  all  others,  it 
will  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it  before  entering  upon  the 
consideration  of  those  of  a  more  aggravated  nature. 

Inaocessible  as  it  is  here  to  most  of  the  acrid  and  irritating  agents 
to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  nasal  fossse  and  some  other  cavities  of 
the  body,  it  would  rarely  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  were  it  not 
for  its  proximity  to  the  teeth  and  alveolar  border ;  and  simple  inflam- 
mation rarely  gives  rise  to  any  other  form  of  diseased  action,  unless 
favored  by  some  general  morbid  tendency,  but  usually  subsides  spon- 
taneously on  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  good  constitutions 
it  is  less  subject  to  inflammation,  and  consequently  to  any  other  de- 
scription of  morbid  action,  than  those  in  whom  there  exists  some  vice 
of  body  or  constitutional  predisposition.  Febrile  and  gastric  affec- 
tions, eruptive  diseases,  such  as  measles,  smallpox,  etc.,  syphilis,  and 
excessive  and  protracted  use  of  mercurial  medicines,  a  scorbutic  or 
BcroAilous  diathesis  of  the  general  system — in  short,  everything  that 
has  a  tendency  to  enervate  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  increases  its 
irritability. 

When  in  a  healthy  condition  it  secretes  a  slightly  viscid,  transpar- 
ent, and  inodorous  fluid,  by  which  it  is  constantly  lubricated ;  but 
inflammation  changes  the  character  of  the  secretion.  It  causes  it  to 
become  vitiated;  at  first  less  abundant,  it  is  aftierward  secreted  in 
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larger  quantities  than  usual,  becomes  more  serous,  and  so  acrid  as 
sometimes  to  irritate  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  over  which  it  pasBes 
after  having  escaped  from  the  antrum.  It  also  exhales  an  odor  more 
or  less  offensive,  accordingly  as  the  inflammation  is  mild  or  severe. 
It  moreover  gives  rise  to  a  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  some- 
times to  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening.  This  last  rarelj  occurs, 
but  when  it  does  happen  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  and  other 
morbid  phenomena,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat,  result  as  a 
necessary  consequence. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation  the 
patient  is  attacked  with  severe  constitutional  disease,  the  local 
affection  will  be  aggravated  and  sometilnes  assume  a  different 
character. 

The  inflammation,  when  long  continued,  degenerates  into  a  chronic 
form,  and  is  sometimes  kept  up  for  several  years  without  giving  rise 
to  any  other  unpleasant  symptoms  than  occasional  paroxysms  of  dall 
and  seemingly  deep-seated  pain  in  the  face  and  a  vitiated  conditioD 
of  the  fluids  of  this  cavity.  The  slightly  fetid  odor  which  thej 
exhale  ceases  to  be  annoying  or  even  perceptible  to  the  patient 
when  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 

SymptoTna. — ^The  symptoms  of  inflammation  here,  though  not  always 
precisely  the  same  as  elsewhere,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  similar. 
They  are  severe,  fixed,  and  deep-seated  pain  under  the  cheek,  extend- 
ing from  the  alveolar  border  to  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit ;  local 
heat,  pulsation,  and  sometimes  fever.  Boyer  says  these  symptoms  are 
not  always  present,  and  that  inflammation  may  exist  when  it  is  not 
expected.  Other  affections  of  the  face  and  superior  maxilla  may  be 
mistaken  for  this,  and  this  for  others ;  but  that  inflammation  should 
exist  without  being  attended  with  pain  or  any  other  signs  indicative 
of  its  presence,  is  scarcely  probable. 

Deschamps  distinguishes  the  symptoms  of  this  from  those  of  other 
affections  of  this  cavity  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  r^on  of  the 
sinus,  which,  he  says,  becomes  sharp  and  lancinating  and  extends 
from  the  alveolar  arch  to  the  frontal  sinus.    The  disease  goes  on 
without  interruption,  increasing  until  the  superior  maxilla  of  the 
affected  side  is  more  or  less  involved.    This  malady,  he  says,  can- 
not be  confounded  with  any  other,  even  where  there  is  no  external 
visible  cause ;  differing  from  a  simple  retention  of  mucus  by  being 
painful  at  the  commencement,  and  by  not   being  accompanied  with 
swelling  of  the  bones ;  from   polypus,  by  the  continuance  of  pain ; 
and  from  cancer,  by  the  character  of  the  pain.    "  Suppuration  and 
ulcers  have  peculiar  signs  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  those 
of  inflammation.*'     Pain  in  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  sense  of  fluctuatiou  in  the  parts,  he  seems  to  regard  as  a 
very  certain  indication  of  inflammation,  and  especially  when  joined 
to  the  other  symptoms.  "  If  an  external  cause  is  discovered,  it  will 
furnish  a  certain  diagnosis ;  '*  he  also  mentions  fever  and  headache  as 
almost  invariable  accompaniments. 

The  inflammation,  if  not  subdued  by  appropriate  remedies,  after 
having  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  gradually  assumes  a  chronic 
form ;  the  pain  then  begins  to  diminish  and  is  less  constant;  it  be- 
comes duller  and  is  principally  confined  to  the  region  of  the  an- 
trum. The  teeth  of  the  afiected  side  cease  to  ache,  or^  ache  only  at 
times,  but  still  remain  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostril  next  the  diseased  sinus  is  often  tender  and 
slightly  inflamed ;  and  if  in  the  morning,  or  after  two  or  three 
hours'  sleep,  the  other  nostril  be  closed  by  pressing  upon  it  with  the 
thumb  or  one  of  the  fingers,  and  a  violent  expiration  be  made,  a 
thin,  watery  fluid  of  a  slightly  fetid  odor  will  be  discharged,  and  pain 
will  be  experienced  in  the  region  of  this  cavity. 

Oauaea, — All  morbid  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  causing 
irritation  in  the  alveolar  periosteal  tissue,  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  frequent  of  its  exciting  causes,  especially  caries,  necrosis, 
and  exostosis ;  also,  loose  teeth  and  the  roots  of  such  as  have  been 
either  fractured  in  an  attempt  at  extraction  or  by  a  blow  or  fall,  and 
left  in  their  sockets,  or  that  have  remained  after  the  destruction  of 
their  crowns  by  decay.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  inflamma- 
tion is  excited  in  this  membrane  by  fractured  alveoli ;  but  when  an 
accident  of  this  sort  occurs  the  detached  portions  of  bone  are  gen- 
erally soon  thrown  off  hf  the  economy,  and,  the  cause  being 
removed,  the  inflammation  immediately  subsides.  Not  so  with  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  They  often  remain  concealed  in  their  sockets  for 
years,  unless  removed  by  art.  Nature,  it  i^  true,  makes  an  effort  to 
expel  them  from  the  jaw,  but  this  is  accomplished  only  by  a  slow  and 
very  tedious  process,  and  not,  in  many  instances,  until  they  have 
given  rise  to  some  serious  affection.  But  of  the  deleterious  effects 
that  result  from  necrosed  roots  of  teeth  in  the  alveoli  it  is  not  neces- 
sary now  to  speak ;  as  extraneous  bodies,  they  are  always  produc- 
tive of  more  or  less  irritation.  We  might  also  mention  exposure 
to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  and  certain  constitutional 
diseases  as  among  the  causes  which  occasionally  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of  this  membrane. 

Treatment. — The  curative  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  antrum  are  simple  and,  for  the  most  part,  similar 
to  those  of  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  many  cases 
great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
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cheek,  as  recommeDded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell.  When  the  disease  b 
dependent,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  upon  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  alveolar  processes,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  all 
such  teeth  or  roots  of  teeth  as  are  productive  of  the  least  irritadon : 
for,  while  any  local  sources  of  irritation  are  permitted  to  refflain, 
neither  topical  nor  general  bleeding,  or,  indeed,  any  other  treatment, 
will  be  of  permanent  advantage. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  woald 
be  of  little  consequence  were  it  not  that  it  is  liable  to  give  rise  to 
other  and  more  dangerous  forms  of  disease,  such,  for  instance,  as 
engorgement  or  a  purulent  condition  of  its  secretions.  It  sboald 
never,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  continue,  but  be  as  speedilj 
arrested  as  possible ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  meaDs 
here  pointed  out  will,  if  timely  and  properly  applied,  be  found  follj 
adequate. 

Purulent  Condition  of  the  Secretions  and  Engorgemeni  of  the  Antrum, 
— A  purulent  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  antrum  and  mucous 
engorgement  are  indiscriminately,  though  very  improperly,  de 
nominated  by  many  writers  on  the  affections  of  this  cavity,  absoeas. 
To  this  neither  bears  the  slightest  resemblance.  Deschamps  treats 
of  the  former  under  the  name  of  suppuration,  and  the  latter  dropsy. 
Of  the  first  he  says  :  "  If,  by  the  time  the  inflammation  has  passed, 
the  surrounding  parts  cease  to  be  painful,  while  the  affection  stiil 
continues  to  cause  pain  in  the  antrum,  and  the  fever,  though  dimin- 
ished, occurs  at  irregular  intervals,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  fol- 
lowed by  pulsating  pain,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  an  abscess 
has  Formed  in  the  sinus;  and  all  doubt  will  be  removed  if,  on  the 
patient's  inclining  his  head  to  the  opposite  side,  matter  is  discharged 
into  the  nostrils,  or  if  some  tubercles  are  formed  near  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye,  or  alveolar  border,  which  last  happens  more  fre- 
quently ;  and  finally,  if  the  purulent  matter,  not  finding  any  opening 
through  which  to  discharge  itself,  distends  the  sinus  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  form  a  tumor  outwardly  upon  the  cheek."  In  short,  all  the 
symptoms  which  he  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  disease  are  those 
accompanying  the  one  under  consideration.  The  matter,  he  says,  is 
of  a  '*  putrid,  serous  consistence." 

Bordenave  has  iallen  into  a  similar  error.  He  terms  an  altered 
state  of  these  secretions  suppuration  of  the  membrane,  and  savs 
that  inflammation  is  not  necessary  to  it.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
founded with  abscess  of  the  antrum  those  cases  of  alveolar  abscess 
where  the  matter,  instead  of  discharging  itself,  as  it  ordinarily  does, 
by  an  opening  through  the  alveolus  and  gum  into  the  mouth,  passes 
into  the  cavity.    Again  he  asserts  that  the  disease  (suppuration,  as 
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he  calls  it)  may  be  independent  of  the  surrounding  parts;  and 
although  ordinarily  implicated  with  an  altered  condition  of  them,  he 
affirms,  it  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  disease  primarily  seated  in  the 
cavity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  purulent  condition  of  the  fluids  of  this 

cavity  is  often  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane ; 

but  that  the  affection  is  different  from  abscess,  its  very  nature  and 

situation  are  sufficient  to  show.    **  A  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 

antram/'  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  point  out 

the  improbability,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  occurrence  of  abscess  in 

such  a  situation.     That  a  mucous  membrane  covering,  in  a  thin  layer, 

the  whole  internal  surface  of  such  a  cavity,  should  become  the*  seat 

of  all  the  consecutive  steps  of  true  abscess,  is  a  statement  bearing  on 

the  face  of  it  an  obvious  absurdity.''     Notwithstanding  the  seeming 

improbability  of  such  an  occurrence — and  it  is  certainly  one  that  very 

rarely  happens — abscess  does  sometimes  develop  itself  in  this  cavity  ; 

but  it  is  a  different  affection  altogether  from  that  usually  treated  of 

under  that  name. 

When  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane — 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  purulent  condition  of  its  secretions,  in 
most  instances,  b  thus  complicated — the  affection  is  analogous  to 
oz»na,  and  many  of  the  older  writers  designate  it  by  that  name. 
Mr.  Bell  describes  it,  and  very  properly  too,  as  being  similar  to 
gonorrhoea ;  both  diseases  alike  consist  in  an  alteration  of  secretion  ; 
in  the  one  case  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  in  the  other  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  urethra ;  but  in  neither  instance  does  it  possess 
any  of  the  characteristics  of  abscess,  though  the  matter  in  both  is 
purulent. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening 
was  more  frequently  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  disease  in  the  maxillary 
sinus ;  it  does,  however,  sometimes  become  closed  from  other  causes 
than  an  unhealthy  condition  of  this  cavity;  when  this  happens, 
engorgement  of  the  sinus  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  fluids 
thus  accumulated  are  not  always  at  first  purulent,  although  they  may 
subsequently  become  so;  when  the  closing  of  the  opening  is  the  result 
of  previous  disease  in  the  antrum,  the  secretions  are  more  or  less 
altered  from  the  very  first. 

Aoeumulation  of  any  secretion  within  the  antrum,  whether  of 
mucus  or  pus,  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  lining  membrane,  and 
the  pressure  which  it  ultimately  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  walls 
causes  a  new  form  of  diseased .  action,  which  not  unfrequently 
involves  in  disease  all  the  bones  of  the  face  as  well  as  those  of  the 
base  of  the  cranium.    When  prevented  from  escaping  through  the 
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nasal  opening,  the  secretion  eventually  makes  for  itself  a  way  of 
escape — sometimes  through  the  cheek;  at  other  times  beneath  it, 
just  above  the  alveolar  ridge;  or  through  the  palatine  arch  or 
alveoli  bv  the  sides  of  the  roots  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth ;  and 
from  a  fistula  thus  established,  fetid  matter  will  be  almost  con- 
stantly discharged.  From  openings  of  this  sort  the  matter  is  some- 
times discharged  for  years,  while  the  disease  in  the  antrum,  very 
frequently,  does  not  seem  to  undergo  any  apparent  change.  At 
other  times  the  membrane  ulcerates  and  the  bony  walls  become 
carious. 

A  purulent  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  cavity, 
independently  of  caries  of  the  bone,  or  even  of  simple  fistulous  open- 
ings, is  an  exceedingly  troublesome  and  unpleasant  affection.  The 
odor  from  the  matter  is  often  very  annoying,  even  to  the  patient,  and 
when  the  secretions  are  retained  for  some  days  in  the  sinus  before 
they  escape,  the  fetoY  is  almost  insufferable. 

In  good  constitutions  the  secretions  of  the  antrum  are  not  so  liable 
to  become  purulent,  though  they  be  confined  for  a  long  time  in  the 
cavity,  and  thus  become  more  or  less  ofiTensive.  Inflammation  of  tbe 
lining  membrane  (the  immediate  or  proximate  cause)  may  exbt  for 
years  without  giving  rise  to  it.  It  is  only  in  scrofulous,  scorbntie  or 
debilitated  habits  that  they  are  liable  to  become  thus  altered.  Tbe 
difference  in  the  effects  produced  upon  them  and  the  surroandiog 
parts  by  inflammation,  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  state  of  tbe 
constitutional  health  of  those  affected  with  it. 

Where  a  puriform  state  of  the  secretions  is  complicated  with  olcer- 
ation  of  the  membrane,  the  matter  will  have  mixed  with  it  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  flocculi,  sometimes  of  so  firm  a  consistence  as  to 
block  up  the  nasal  opening  and  prevent  its  exit.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell 
says  he  has  seen  more  than  one  case  in  which  a  considerable  accomu- 
lation  had  taken  place  in  the  antrum,  accompanied  by  the  usual  indi- 
cation of  this  affection  (muco-purulent  engorgement  of  the  sinus), 
when  a  sudden  discharge  of  the  contents  into  the  noee  took  place, 
''  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  having  overcome  the  resistance  wbicb 
had  thus  been  offered  to  its  escape."  Cases  of  a  very  similar  natare 
have  fallen  under  our  observation,  the  history  of  one  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  The  formation  of  these  flocculi 
rarely  ceases,  except  with  the  cure  of  the  ulcers  on  the  membrane. 
They  give  rise  to  considerable  irritation,  and  their  presence  always 
constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  cure.  They  are  usually  removed  bj 
injections.  • 

The  pituitary  membrane  of  the  antrum,  when  in  a  healthy  state, 
secretes,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  transparent,  slightly  viscid  and 
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inodorous  fluid,  poured  out  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  lubricate  the 
cavity.  But  when  inflammation  is  excited  in  the  membrane,  its 
secretions  soon  become  more  abundant,  and  are  at  first  thinner,  after- 
ward thicker  and  more  glutinous.  Their  color  and  consistence  are  not 
always  the  same :  instead  of  being  transparent,  they  sometimes  have 
a  dirty,  opaque  appearance ;  at  other  times  they  assume  a  greenish, 
whitish,  or  yellowish  color,  and  in  some  instances  they  bear  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  pus,  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  might  be 
owing  to  suppuration  of  some  of  the  mucous  follicles  and  a  mixture 
of  pus  with  its  secretions.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  attributable  to  an  **  alteration  simply  "  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  cavity.  Their  color  and  consistence  are  determined  by 
the  degree  of  inflammation ;  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed ;  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
osseous  walls ;  the  egress  which  the  matter  has  from  the  sinus  ;  and  the 
general  habit  of  the  body. 

Affections  of  this  sort  are  more  common  to  young  subjects  than  to 
middle-aged  or  persons  in  advanced  life.  An  eminent  French  writer 
says  that  of  three  individuals  affected  with  dropsy  (mucous  engorge- 
ment), the  oldest  was  not  twenty  years  of  age. 

Symptoms. — ^The  diagnoses  of  the  several  affections  of  the  antrum 
are  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  those  that 
belong  to  one  from  those  attendant  upon  another.  The  symptoms  of 
mucous  engorgement  and  purulent  accumulation,  however,  are  gene- 
rally such  as  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish,  with  consid- 
erable certainty,  these  from  other  affections.  They  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane;  a  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  which,  having  already  been  given,  need  not  be  repeated. 
Omitting  these,  we  at  once  proceed  to  mention  those  by  which  they 
are  accompanied. 

In  speaking  of  the  symptoms  more  particularly  belonging  to  a 
purulent  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  antrum,  Deschamps  says 
the  affection  may  be  distinguished  by  dull,  heavy  pain,  extending 
along  the  alveolar  border.  Upon  this  symptom  alone  little  reliance 
can  be  placed,  as  it  is  always  present  in  chronic  inflammation.  In 
addition  to  this  he  mentions  the  presence  of  decayed  teeth ;  soreness 
in  those  that  are  sound ;  and,  on  the  patient's  inclining  his  head  to  the 
side  opposite  to  the  one  affected,  the  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the 
nose.  These  are  very  conclusive  indications  of  purulent  effusions  in 
this  cavity.  Bordenave,  after  enumerating  tjie  symptoms  indicative 
of  inflammation,  mentions  the  following  as  belonging  to  the  affection 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking :  dull  and  constant  pain  in  the  sinus, 
extending  from  the  maxillary  fossae  to  the  orbit ;  a  discharge  of  fetid 
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matter  from  the  nose,  when  the  patient  inclines  his  head  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  or  when  the  nose  is  blown  from  the  nostril  of  the  affected 
side.  These  symptoms  are  mentioned  by  almost  every  writer  upon  the 
subject,  as  indicative  of  a  purulent  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the 
maxillary  sinus. 

The  symptoms  of  engorgement  differ  materially  from  those  which 
denote  simply  a  purulent  condition  of  the  mucous  secretions.  The 
pain,  instead  of  being  dull  and  heavy,  as  just  described,  becomes 
acute,  and  a  distressing  sense  of  fullness  and  weight  is  felt  in  the 
cheek,  accompanied  by  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  int^ument 
covering  the  antrum.  The  nasal  opening,  having  become  closed,  the 
fluids  of  the  cavity  gradually  accumulate  until  they  fill  it;  when, 
finding  no  egress,  they  press  upon  and  distend  the  surrounding  osseous 
walls,  causing  those  parts  which  are  the  thinnest  ultimately  to  give 
way.  The  effects  are  generally  first  observable  anteriorly  beneath  the 
malar  prominence,  where  a  smooth,  hard  tumor  presents  itself,  cov- 
ered with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  point  which  first  gives  way ;  the  sinus  sometimes  bursts 
into  the  orbit,  at  other  times  outwardly  through  the  cheek,  or  through 
the  palatine  arch.  The  long-continued  pressure  thus  exerted  upon 
the  bony  walls  often  causes  the  breaking  down  or  softening  of  their 
tissues. 

The  tumor,  which  is  at  first  hard,  becomes  in  a  short  time  so  soft 
as  readily  to  yield  to  pressure.  A  distention,  Deschamps  says,  maj 
be  distinguished  from  other  diseases  that  affect  the  skin  or  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  by  the  uniformity  or  regularity  of  the  tumor,  its 
firmness  at  the  commencement,  the  slowness  with  which  it  pro- 
gresses, and  above  all,  by  the  natural  appearance  of  the  skin,  and 
the  absence  of  pain  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  tumor.  Ob- 
literation of  the  nasal  opening,  he  says,  may  be  suspected  by  the 
dryness  of  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
which  becomes  thickened  and  the  cavity  contracted,  inflammation 
and  sponginess  of  the  gums,  loosening  and,  sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  their  sockets,  displacement  of  the 
teeth,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  occasional  accompaniments  of 
engorgement. 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  cause  of  a 
purulent  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  this 
arises  more  frequently  from  alveolo-dental  irritation  than  firom  aor 
particular  habit  of  body  or  constitutional  disturbance.  Engorgement 
results  from  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening,  which,  in  the  case 
of  altered  secretion,  is  usually  caused  by  inflammation  and  thickening 
of  the  lining  membrane. 
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Treatment, — The  curative  indications  of  mu co-purulent  secretion 
and  engorgement  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are,  firstly,  if  the  nasal 
opening  be  closed,  the  evacuation  of  the  retained  matter ;  secondly, 
the  removal  of  all  local  and  exciting  causes  of  irritation ;  thirdly, 
and  lastly,  the  restoration  of  the  lining  membrane  to  its  normal 
function. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  an  opening  must  be  made  into  the 
antrum,  and  this  should  be  effected  in  that  part  which  will  afford  the 
most  easy  exit  to  the  retained  matter.  Several  ways  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and  before  we  proceed 
further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  some  of  the  various  methods 
that  have  been  adopted  by  different  practitioners. 

With  regard  to  the  tooth  most  proper  to  be  extracted,  authors  differ. 
Cheselden  preferred  the  first  or  second  molar.  Junker  recommended 
the  extraction  of  the  first  or  second  bicuspid,  and  if  a  fistula  had 
formed,  to  enlarge  it  instead  of  perforating  the  floor  of  the  antrum. 
But  the  second  molar,  being  directly  beneath  the  most  dependent 
part  of  the  cavity,  is  the  most  suitable  tooth  to  be  removed.  If  this 
be  sound,  the  first  or  third  molar,  or  either  of  the  bicuspids,  if  carious, 
may  be  extracted  in  its  stead,  and,  in  fact,  no  tooth  beneath  the 
antrum  in  an  unhealthy  condition  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 
Heath  recommends  the  extraction  of  the  first  molar  on  account  of 
the  depth  of  its  socket,  and  because  it  is  more  liable  to  decay  than 
any  of  the  other  teeth. 

An  opening  having  been  effected  through  the  palatine  cavity  of  a 
molar  tooth  into  the  antrum,  it  should  be  kept  open  until  the  health 
of  the  cavity  is  restored.  For  this  purpose,  a  sound,  bougie,  or  canula 
adapted  to  the  purpose  may  be  introduced. 

When  the  natural  opening  is  closed,  the  first  indication,  as. has  been 
.stated,  is  the  evacuation  of  the  matter ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  perfor- 
ation should  be  made  into  the  sinus,  and  the  most  proper  place  for 
effecting  this,  it  has  been  shown,  is  through  the  alveolar  cavity  of  the 
second  molar.  It  may.  however,  be  penetrated  from  that  of  either  of 
the  other  molars  or  bicuspids. 

The  perforation,  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  is  made  with  a 
straight  trocar,  whicl}  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  those 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  point  of  the  instrument 
having  been  introduced  into  the  alveolus  through  which  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  opening,  should  be  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  in  the  direction  toward  the  centre  of  the  antrum.  A  few  rotary 
luotions  of  the  instrument  will  suffice  to  pierce^  the  intervening  plate 
of  bone. 
Fig.  547   represents    trephines  for  opening    the  antrum,  either 
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through  the  palatine  cavity  of  a  second  or  first  molar,  or  through  the 
alveolus  between  these  two  teeth. 

If  the  first  opening  be  not  sufficiently  large,  its  dimensions  may  be 
increased  to  the  necessary  size  by  means  of  a  spear-pointed  instra- 
ment.  The  entrance  is  usually  attended  with  a  momentary  severe  paio, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  followed  by  a  sudden  gash  of 
fetid  mucus.  In  introducing  the  trocar,  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  too  sudden  entrance  of  the  instrument  into  the  cavity.  With- 
out this  precaution  it  might  be  suddenly  forced  against  the  opposite 
wall.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  perforate  the  floor  of  the  antram 
after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth ;  it  occasionally  happens,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  some  of  the  alveolar  cavities  communi- 
cate with  it. 

An  opening  having  thus  been  effected,  it  should  be  prevented 
from  closing  until  a  healthy  action  is  established  in  the  lining 
membrane,  and  for  this  purpose  a  bougie,  or  leaden  or 
Fio.  547.  silver  canula,  or,  still  better,  a  small  metal  plate,  fitted  by 
impression  and  dies  to  the  portion  of  the  ridge  about  the 
opening,  with  a  small  tube  attached  to  fill  the  aperture, 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  matter,  syringing,  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  premature  closure  of  the  opening,  may  be 
inserted  into  the  spring  and  secured  to  one  of  the  adjacent 
teeth.  It  should,  however,  be  removed  for  the  evacaation 
of  the  secretions  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  formation  of 
an  opening  at  the  base  or  most  dependent  part  of  the 
sinus  will,  in  those  cases  where  a  fistula  has  been  previously  formed, 
be  followed  in  most  instances  by  its  speedy  restoration.  Having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  the  cure  will  be  aided  by  the  employment  of  such 
general  remedies  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  general 
health ;  and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  local  inflammation,  leeches 
to  the  gums  and  cheeks  will  be  found  serviceable.  The  antram 
may,  in  the  meantime,  be  injected  with,  at  first,  some  mild  or  bland 
fluid,  and  afterward  with  gently  stimulating  liquids.  Diluted  port 
wine,  weak  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  rose-water,  cop- 
per and  rose-water,  or  permanganate  of  potash,  answer  admirably, 
especially  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  twq  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  Diluted  tincture  of  myrrh  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  and  when  the  membrane  is  ulcerated,  a  sola- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  highly  serviceable.  The  author 
has  used  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  advantage,  also  a 
weak  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic  acid  and  diluted  tincture  of  iodine. 
After  the  use  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  a  carbolic  solution,  3j 
to  water,  Sviij,  or  the  antiseptic  preparation,  listerine,  may  be  usetl 
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as  an  injection  with  decided  benefit.  The  injection  of  a  warm  solution 
of  salt  and  water  is  highly  recommended  as  a  preparatory  step  before 
making  use  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  and  the  carbolic  solution. 
For  correcting  the  fetor  of  the  secretions,  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chlorinated  soda  or  lime,  or  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  may 
be  occasionally  injected  into  the  antrum. 

In  cases  of  simple  muco-purulent  secretion,  a  weak  decoction  of 
galls  may  be  injected  into  the  sinus  with  advantage.  Injections  of 
a  too  stimulating  nature  are  sometimes  employed.  This  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  by  making  them  at  first  weak,  and  after- 
ward increasing  their  strength  as  occasion  may  require ;  and  if 
symptoms  of  a  violent  character  are  by  this  means  produced,  they 
shoald  be  combated  by  applying  laches  to  the  gums  and  fomentations 
to  the  cheek. 

Dependent  as  these  affections  in  most  instances  are  upon  local 
irritants,  greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  their  removal  and 
giving  vent  to  the  acrid  puriform  fluids,  than  on  any  therapeutical 
effects  exerted  upon  the  cavity  by  injections.  As  adjuvants,  they 
are  serviceable,  but  cure  cannot  be  affected  while  the  exciting  cause 
remains  unremoved. 

Dr.  Frank  Abbott  recommends  a  thorough  washing  out  of  the 
antrum,  immediately  after  an  opening  is  made  into  it,  with  a  warm 
solution  consisting  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  half  a  pint  of  water, 
injected  with  slight  force,  and  if  there  is  still  an  offensive  odor,  to 
syringe  with  the  permanganate  of  potash  solution;  then  with  the 
carbolic  solution  or  with  listerine ;  and  as  a  dressing,  to  be  renewed 
daily,  carbolized  oil  (1  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  15  parts  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds),  on  cotton,  so  applied  that  it  may  be  retained  in  the 
antrum,  and  secured  by  attaching  it  to  a  tooth  or  to  a  plate  worn 
in  the  mouth.  If  no  improvement  is  apparent  after  two  or  three 
days,  the  antrum  is  to  be  syringed  with  a  solution  consisting  of  one 
drachm  of  carbolic  acid,  1  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  8  ounces 
of  water ;  and  in  some  cases  with  a  more  powerful  stimulant,  such 
as  10  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  1  ounce  of  water.  For  systemic 
treatment,  he  recommends  sulphide  of  calcium,  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
pill  three  times  a  day  after  meals,  doubling  the  dose  if  necessary. 

The  following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  treatment  usually 
pursued  in  this  disease. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  T.,  a  married  lady  about  40  years  of  age,  of  a 
bilious  temperament,  applied  to  the  author  for  advice  in  1853.  She 
had  suffered  from  neuralgic  pains  in  her  face  and  temples  at  inter- 
vals for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  as  all  of  her  teeth,  especially  of 
the  upper  jaw,  were  so  much  decayed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
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of  restoration,  he  urged  their  immediate  removal.  She  submiUed 
to  the  operation,  hoping  that  it  would  relieve  her  from  the  pain  to 
which  she  had  so  long  been  a  martyr,  and  intending  to  have  the  lost 
organs  replaced  with  an  artificial  set.  She  called  again  in  a  few 
months,  partly  for  this  purpose  and  partly  to  obtain  relief  from  pain 
which  she  still  experienced.  It  was  not  now  so  much  diffused  u 
formerly,  but  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  left  aide  of  the 
face.  On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  fetid  matter  was  occa- 
sionally discharged  from  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side.  This  led 
him  to  suspect  that  the  antrum  was  diseased.  An  opening  was 
accordingly  made  through  the  alveolar  border  at  the  point  originalij 
occupied  by  the  second  molar.  The  withdrawal  of  the  instrament 
was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of  purulent 
matter.  The  antrum  was  now  forcibly  injected  with  water.  This 
caused  the  discharge  of  more  than  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hardened 
flocculi  from  the  left  nostril,  which,  from  long  confinement,  was  in- 
sufferably offensive.  The  injection  was  repeated  until  the  antrum 
was  completely  freed  from  this  accumulation.  A  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  6  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
was  now  substituted.  The  sinus  was  injected  daily  with  this  for  a 
little  more  than  a  week,  and  without  anv  other  treatment  a  com- 
plete  cure  was  effected. 

The  particulars  of  the  following  case  are  obtained  from  "Obser- 
vations of  Bordenave  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus,"  a 
paper  embodying  reports  of  forty  highly  interesting  cases. 

Case  2. — "In  1756,"  says  our  author,  "I  was  consulted  by  a 
lady  whose  right  cheek  was  tumefied.  About  a  month  previously 
she  had  experienced  acute  pain  under  the  orbit  of  the  affected  side, 
and  she  felt  a  pulsation  and  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  sinus,  and 
the  maxillary  bone  was  slightly  elevated.  These  signs  determined 
me  to  propose  the  extraction  of  the  first  molar  tooth  and  the  perfor- 
ation of  the  antrum  through  the  alveolus.  The  operation  was 
followed  by  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter,  the  sinus  was  afterward 
injected,  the  maxilla  gradually  reduced  itself,  and  a  cure  was  ef- 
fected in  about  two  months." 

Although  injections  were  employed  in  the  above  case,  it  was  no 
doubt  the  escape  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  antrum  to  which 
the  cure  was  attributable.  As  regards  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to 
the  affection  in  the  first  instance,  not  a  single  word  is  said.  It 
may  have  resulted  from  inflammation  lighted  up  in  the  sockets  of 
one  or  more  teeth,  and  propagated  from  thence  to  the  mucoas 
membrane  of  this  cavity,  or  from  inflammation  produced  by  some 
other  cause,  and  a  consequent  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening. 
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The  following  brief  statement  is  taken  'from  the  history  of  a  case 
narrated  bj  Fauchard. 

Case  3. — The  child  of  M.  Galois,  aged  twelve  years,  whose  first 
right  superior  molar  was  decayed,  had  a  tumor  situated  anteriorly 
upon  the  upper  jaw  of  the  same  side,  extending  up  to  the  orbit. 
M.  Fauchard,  supposing  this  tumor,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a 
small  egg,  had  been  caused  by  the  carious  tooth  in  question,  deter- 
mined on  its  extraction  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  speedy  and 
certain  cure,  and  the  result  proved  his  opinion  correct  The  removal 
of  the  tooth  was  followed  by  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  serous 
matter,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to  have  escaped  from  the 
antrum.  The  tumor  disappeared  soon  after  the  discharge  of  the 
matter  and  a  complete  cure  was  effected. 

Bordenave,  in  noticing  the  foregoing  case,  does  not  believe  that  the 
tumor  communicated  with  the  maxillary  sinus,  for  the  reason  that 
the  matter  escaped  through  the  alveolus  of  the  first  molar  immedi- 
ately after  its  extraction.  He,  however,  admits  that  the  acumen  and 
knowledge  of  Fauchard  are  such  as  to  have  prevented  deception  in 
the  case.  Admitting,  then,  the  statement  to  be  correct — ^and  surely 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bordenave  does  not  in  the  least  tend 
to  invalidate  it,  for  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence — ^a  cure  was  effected 
simply  by  the  removal  of  a  decayed  tooth,  to  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  which  the  disease  was  undeniably  attributable.  The  two 
following  cases  are  described  at  length  by  the  last-named  author,  in 
the  '*  M^moires  de  T Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgie." 

Case  4. — A  girl,  aged  twenty -six  years,  had  a  very  much  decayed 
and  painful  superior  dens  sapienti^  on  the  right  side  extracted  ;  the 
tooth  was  broken  and  all  the  roots  but  one  were  left  in  their  sockets. 
These  caused  an  abscess  to  form ;  and  this  was  followed,  for  a  short 
time,  by  a  subsidence  of  the  pain,  which,  however,  soon  returned, 
and  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  was  felt  in  the  antrum  of  the  affected 
side.  From  thence  the  pain  extended  to  the  eye  and  ear.  The 
gums  at  length  became  tumefied  and  the  pain  less  constant ;  the 
patient  remained  in  this  condition  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
five  teeth  were  extracted.  At  this  time  (1756),  M.  Beaupreau,  who 
was  consulted,  found,  on  examination,  that  the  gums  where  the  first 
tooth  had  been  extracted  had  not  entirely  united,  and  a  small  tu- 
bercle had  formed,  from  which  a  fluid  of  a  bad  smell  and  reddish 
color  was  discharging  itself.  He  introduced  a  probe  into  the  fistu- 
lous bole  of  the  tubercle,  which,  after  having  overcome  some  obstacle 
that  at  first  impeded  its  passage,  penetrated  the  antrum.  The  open- 
ing was  enlarged  and  mercurial  water  applied  to  the  carious  bone ; 
but  it  soon  closed,  and  the  pain,  which  had  ceased,  returned.  In- 
46 
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jections  then  were  resorted  to,  which  discharged  themselves  in  pan 
through  the  nasal  opening,  and  the  patient  continued  in  this  waj 
until  an  exfoliation  of  the  bone  took  place,  when  a  cure  was  effected. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  was 
alveolo-dental  irritation,  and  a  cure  would  at  once  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  tooth  that  had  been  left 
in  their  sockets;  this  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
they  were  thrown  off  with  their  exfoliated  alveoli  that  the  disease 
was  subdued. 

In  alluding  to  these  and  similar  cases,  Bordenave  concludes  there 
are  not  many  cases  where  the  extraction  of  teeth  simply  will  suffice 
to  effect  a  cure.  This  inference,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  unfair ;  for 
in  the  case  last  given  the  disease  was  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
the  roots  of  a  tooth  that  had  been  fractured  in  an  attempt  to  extract 
it  and  left  in  their  sockets,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  cure  was  wholly  owing  to  their  removal. 

Case  6. — Mr.  G ,  a  laborer,  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a  decid- 
edly scorbutic  habit,  applied,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  to  an  eminent 
physician  of  Baltimore,  to  obtain  his  advice  concerning  an  afiection 
of  the  left  side  of  his  face,  under  which  he  had  been  laboring  for 
several  months.  The  physician,  after  having  examined  the  caw, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  mucous  engorgement  of  the  max- 
illary sinus,  and  requested  him  to  call  upon  us  and  have  one  of  his 
molar  teeth  extracted  and  the  floor  of  the  antrum  pierced  through 
its  alveolus.  He  at  the  same  time  desired  that  if  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  disease  proved  to  be  correct,  we  should 
take  charge  of  the  case  altogether.  On  examining  his  mouth,  we 
discovered  that  nearly  all  the  teeth  of  both  jaws,  the  gums,  and  al- 
veoli were  extensively  diseased ;  and,  on  inquiry,  obtained  from  bim 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  affection. 

About  six  months  before  this  time,  having  been  exposed,  while  pur- 
suing his  ordinary  avocations,  to  very  inclement  and  changeable 
weather,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold ;  in  consequence  of  this  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  several  days,  during  which  time  he  was  twice 
bled,  took  two  cathartics  and  other  medicines. 

The  disease  at  first  settled  in  his  head,  face,  and  jaws,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days  was  subdued  by  the  above  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pain  in  his  left  cheek  and  soreness  in  the 
upper  teeth  of  the  same  side.  The  pain  in  his  cheek,  although  uot 
constant,  still  continued ;  the  nasal  cavity  of  that  side  ceased  to  be 
supplied  with  its  usual  secretion,  the  teeth  became  more  sensitive 
to  the  touch  ;  finally,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  a  slight  protuberance 
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of  the  cheek  was  observable,  accompamed  by  a  tumor  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  palatine  arch,  which,  when  we  first  saw  hira,  had  attained 
to  half  the  size  of  a  black  walnut;  and  it  was  by  the  fluctuation  felt 
here  that  the  physician  whom  he  first  consulted  was  induced  to  sus- 
pect the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Acting  in  consultation  with  the  medical  gentleman  in  whose  care 
the  patient  had  placed  himself,  we  extracted  the  second  left  superior 
molar ;  then,  through  its  alveolus,  penetrated  the  antrum  by  means 
of  a  straight  trocar,  after  the  withdrawal  of  which  a  large  quantity  of 
glairy,  fetid,  mucous  fluid  was  discharged.  The  perforation  was  kept 
open  by  means  of  a  bougie,  secured  with  a  slight  ligature  to  an  adjoin- 
ing tooth,  as  recommended  by  Deschamps,  and  the  antrum  injected 
three  times  a  day,  at  first  simply  with  rose-water,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  afterward  added.  By  thb  treatment 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks, 
was  restored  to  health,  and  the  secretions  that  escaped  through  the 
perforation  no  longer  exhaled  a  fetid  odor. 

The  patient,  not  experiencing  any  inconvenience,  withdrew  the 
bougie  and  allowed  the  aperture  to  close.  In  about  two  months  he 
again  presented  himself  to  the  author  similarly  affected  as  when  we 
first  saw  him.  We  now  extracted  the  first  superior  left  molar  and 
perforated  the  antrum  through  the  alveolus,  and  a  quantity  of  fetid 
mucous  fluid  was  again  discharged  ;  the  dens  sapientisB  and  the  first 
and  second  bicuspids  of  the  afiected  side,  being  carious,  were  also 
extracted.  Injections  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  rose-water,  diluted  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  diluted  port  wine,  and  a  decoction  of  nutgalls  were 
alternately  employed  for  three  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
the  nasal  opening,  which  had  been  previously  closed,  was  re-established, 
and  a  perfect  cure  effected. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth,,  in  the  case  just  narrated,  may  not  be 
thought  to  have  exerted  any  agency  in  the  production  of  the  affection 
of  the  antrum,  but  the  following  considerations  would  seem  to  justify 
a  different  conclusion.  The  presence  of  decayed  teeth  beneath  the 
sinus  may  not  only  have  contributed  to  aggravate  the  morbid  action 
lighted  up  by  the  cold  which  he  had  taken,  but  may  also  have  caused 
it  to  locate  itself  in  this  cavity ;  and  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  and  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  opening  con- 
tinued until  they  were  removed,  would,  at  least,  seem  to  warrant  such 
an  inference.  That  the  injections  were  beneficial  we  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  the  cure  was  effected  by  them  no  one,  we  think,  will  dare  to 
affirm.  We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  presence  of  the  decayed 
teeth  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  antrum ;  that  they  con- 
tributed to  and  protracted  it  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe ;  still,  but 
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for  the  increased  excitability,  and,  perhaps,  actual  iuflammatioo, 
induced  in  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  exposure  of  the  patient  to 
inclement  and  sudden  transitions  of  weather,  it  is  probable  the  sious 
would  never  have  become  affected.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
it  not  unlikely  that,  although  the  disturbance  may  have  originated 
from  this  cause,  no  very  serious  or  lasting  morbid  effect  would  have 
been  produced  if  the  teeth  and  alveoli  had  been  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition. 

The  particulars  of  the  following  highly  interesting  case  were  com- 
municated to  the  author  by  Dr.  L.  Roper,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  ood- 
versation  which  he  had  with  him  in  1845. 

Case  6. — Miss  M ,  a  young  lady  from  the  West  Indies,  about 

fourteen  years  of  age,  had  a  fistulous  opening  beneath  the  right  orbit, 
communicating  with  the  maxillary  sinus.  By  means  of  a  probe  intro- 
duced through  the  opening  into  this  cavity,  the  apices  of  the  roots  of 
the  first  superior  molar  could  be  distinctly  felt. 

Medical  aid  was  sought  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  as  no 
permanent  benefit  resulted  from  the  treatment  adopted,  the  young 
lady,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  was  brought  by  her  father  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Physick.  He,  suspecting  that  the  affection  of  the  antrum  hid 
resulted  from  and  was  still  kept  up  by  irritation  produced  by  the  first 
superior  molar  of  the  affected  side,  which  was  considerably  decayed, 
directed  her  to  be  taken  to  Dr.  Roper,  who,  concurring  with  him  in 
opinion,  at  once  extracted  the  carious  tooth.  The  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  discharge  of  a  lai^e  quantity  of  thick,  muddj* 
and  greenish  matter.  The  fistula  under  the  orbit  soon  closed,  and, 
without  any  further  treatment,  a  perfect  cure  was  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  particulars  which  we  could  obtain  con- 
cerning this  interesting  case.  W^  have  no  doubt  that,  if  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  early  history  were  known,  it  would  be 
found  to  have  resulted  from  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  antrum,  caused  by  irritation  in  the  socket  of  the  tooth  which  vas 
extracted.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  this  tooth  wis 
affected  with  caries,  and  that  its  removal  was  followed  by  the  immedi- 
ate cure  of  the  disease. 

In  Bordenave's  collection  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  there 
are  several  examples  similar  to  the  one  just  narrated.  We  sabjoin* 
description  of  the  two  following : — 

Case  7. — A  servant  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas  had  been  afflicted 
for  six  months  with  a  fistula  upon  the  left  cheek,  a  little  below  the 
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orbit,  penetratiDg  to  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  caused  bj  the  spon- 
taneous opening  of  an  abscess.  The  first  and  second  molars,  both 
of  which  were  considerable  decayed,  were  extracted  by  M.  Hevin. 
As  there  were  no  openings  through  the  alveoli,  he  perforated  one 
with  a  trocar ;  this  opening  gave  vent  to  a  great  quantity  of  putrid 
sanies,  and  did  not  close  for  more  than  year  after  it  was  made.  The 
fistula  of  the  cheek  healed  in  about  tien  days. 

Case  8. — In  1717,  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Bassigny,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  a  fistula*  in  his  cheek  penetrating  into  the  maxillary 
sinus,  was  treated  for  it  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  of  Montpellier.  The 
matter  settling  near  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  prevented  it  from  clos- 
ing. M .  Lamourier,  on  examining  the  mouth  of  the  soldier,  per- 
ceived that  the  second  superior  molar  was  decayed ;  this  he  extracted, 
and  profited  by  the  alveolar  cavity  to  make  an  opening  into  the  base 
of  the  sinus.  The  fistula  of  the  cheek  was  by  this  means  cured  in 
a  few  days,  but  the  counter  opening  was  not  immediately  permitted 
to  close. 

In  cases  of  fistula  resulting  simply  from  engorgement  of  the  sinus, 
the  treatment  should  consist,  as  in  the  forgoing  cases,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  counter  opening,  which  should  always  be  effected  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  cavity ;  and  next  in  the  removal  of  all 
sources  of  local  irritation ;  lastly,  in  the  employment  of  suitable 
injections. 

In  the  cases  thus  far  presented,  we  have  selected  such  as  were 
not  complicated  with  abscess,  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane, 
or  caries  of  the  surrounding  osseous  walls ;  but  to  the  existence  of 
the  two  last,  the  affections  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  often 
give  rise.  For  tumors,  etc.,  of  the  antrum,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
"  Tumors  of  the  Gums." 


CHAPTER  X. 

CARIES  OF  THE   MAXILLARY   BONES. 

Caribs  of  the  maxillae,  like  necrosis,  is  not  a  very  common  disease, 
and  differs  from  the  latter  in  being  analogous  to  ulceration  in  the 
soft  parts,  and  in  being  free  from  the  odor,  when  cleanliness  is  ob- 
served, which  characterized  necrosis. 

The  symptoms  of  caries  of  bone  resemble  those  of  alveolar  abscess, 
and  when  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  present,  it  is  associated 
with  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  dental  periosteum ;  periostitis 
being  early    manifested  when  the   carious   condition  of  the  bone 
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results  from  diseased  teeth.  When  caries  of  the  maxUlse  is  well 
established,  one  or  more  fistulous  openings  exist  in  the  gum  or  in 
some  adjacent  part;  these  openings  being  surrounded,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  by  fungous  granulations.  The  bone  beneath  is  full 
of  minute  cells,  and  is  of  a  soft  consistence — a  condition  readily 
detected  by  the  probe  or  an  excavator,  and  differing  very  materially 
from  the  solid,  resisting  structure  presented  by  bone  when  in  a 
norinal  condition.  Commencing  like  ordinary  periostitis,  there  is 
present,  in  the  early  stage,  increased  vascularity  and  congestion, 
which  terminates  in  ulceration  ;  the  bone  cells  becoming  enlarged 
by  the  breaking  down  of  their  walls,  and  filled  with  semi  organized 
lymph,  the  accumulation  of  which  is  attended  with  a  rapid  advance 
of  the  destructive  process.  The  numerous  irregular  cavities  exist- 
ing in  the  bone  are  lined  by  a  glazed  secreting  surface.  Accordiog 
to  Virchow,  **  the  bone  breaks  up  in  its  territories,  the  individaal 
corpuscles  undergo  new  developmental  changes  (granulation  and 
suppuration),  and  remnants  composed  of  the  oldest  basis  'substance 
remain  in  the  form  of  small,  thin  shreds  in  the  midst  of  the  soft 
substance.  In  ossification  (in  cartilage)  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
original  intercellular  substance  of  the  cartilage  cells  (secondary 
cells),  which  though  it  belongs  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  yet>  when 
these,  in  the  course  of  ossification,  are  transformed  into  a  number 
of  isolated  bone  cells,  becomes,  comparatively  speaking,  almost 
entirely  independent  of  those  cells  individually,  and  therefore 
escapes  the  changes  which  befall  them." 

It   is   this    portion  which  remains   behind   the   caries,  while  the 
secondary   intercellular   substance    perishes.      "  At  the    moment  a 
periosteal  tissue   quits  the  surface  of  a  bone,  and   the  veaseb  are 
drawn  out  from  the  cortex  in  inflammatory  condition,  we  see,  not  as 
in  normal  bone,  mere   threads,  but   little   plugs,  thicker  masses  of 
substance ;  and  if  they  have  been  entirely  drawn  out,  there  remains 
a  disproportionately  large  hole,  much  more  extensive  than  it  would 
be  under  normal  circumstances.     On  examining  one  of  these  plugs 
you  will  find  that  around  the  vessel  a  certain  quantity  of  soft  tissue 
lies — the  cellular  elements  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion.   At  the  spot  where  the  vessel  has  been  drawn  out,  the  surface 
does  not  appear  even,  as  in  normal  bone,  but  rough  and  porous; 
and  when  placed  under  the  microscope  you  remark  those  excava- 
tions, those  peculiar  holes,  which  correspond  to  the  liquefying  bone 
territories.    If  it   be  asked,  therefore,  in  what  way  bone  becomes 
porous  in  the  early  stage  of  caries,  it  may  be  said  that  the  porositj 
is  certainly  not  due  to  the  formation  of  exudations,  seeing  that  for 
these  there  is  no  room,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels  within  the  medullary 
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canals  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  osseous  tissue.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  substance  of  the  bone  in  the  cellular  territories  liquefies ; 
vacuities  form,  which  are  first  filled  with  a  soft  substance,  composed 
of  a  slightly  streaky  connective  tissue,  with  fatty  degenerated  cells. 
The  whole  process  is  a  degenerative  ostitis,  in  which  the  osseous 
tissue  changes  its  structure,  loses  its  chemical  and  morphological 
character,  and  so  becomes  a  soft  tissue,  which  no  longer  contains 
lime." 

In  the  early  stages  of  caries  of  the  maxillae,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  dental  periostitis,  and  although  the  causes  of  this 
disease  are  various,  yet  one  of  the  most  common  is  the  presence  of 
dead   teeth  and  roots  of  teeth,  and  the  superior  maxilla  is  much 
more  prone  to  its  attacks  than  the  inferior,  and  especially  where  the 
bone  is  of  a  loose,  spongy  character,  as  in  the  strumous  and  mer- 
curial diathesis.    In  cases  of  ulceration  and  extensive  destruction 
of   the   tissues  of  the  face,  resulting  from    syphilis  or    lupus,  the 
maxillary  bones  may  become  carious,  and  terrible  deformity  follow, 
as  in    cases  where  it  commences  in  the  palate,  and   destroying  it, 
makes  a  common  cavity  of  the .  mouth  and   nose,  and  involves  the 
face. 

Treatment — In  the  early  stage  of  the  acute  form  of  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  jaws,  such  antiphlogistic  remedies  as  cathartics,  diapho- 
retics, hot  foot  baths,  leeches  and  counter-irritants  may  be  resorted 
to.     If  a  diseased  tooth  or  teeth  give  rise  to  the  inflammation,  such 
should    be  removed  if  they  cannot  be  successfully  treated.    Blood 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  also  dry  cups,  are  often  serviceable.    If  a 
depraved  condition  of  the  system  is  present,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  disease  being  of  an  asthenic  type,  such  constitutional  remedies 
as  iron,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and   like  tonics  are  indicated;  and 
when  the  caries  is  established,  injections  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
in  full  strength,  or  the  officinal  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  to  six  or 
eight  parts  of  water,  or,  when  required,  in  equal  parts,  will  dissolve 
the  carious  bone,  relieve  the  irritation  caused  by  its  presence,  and 
hasten  the  cure,  having  a  stimulant  effect  upon  diseased  tissues,  and 
exerting  an  antiseptic  influence.    Listerine  may  also  be  employed 
for  its  antiseptic  properties  in  conjunction  with   the  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  no  other  remedy  proving  so  satisfactory  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  as  the  latter  agent.    Other  agents,  in  the  form  of 
injections,  have  also  been  recommended,  such  as  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion, tincture  of  iodine,  compound  tincture  of  capsicum  and  chloride 
of  zinc. 
The  removal  of  the  carious  bone  is  often  necessary  by  such  appli- 
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anoes  as  rose-head  drills,  made  for  the  purpose  and  operated  by  the 
dental  engine,  chisels,  etc. 

An  incision  is  first  made  to  expose  the  bone,  and  the  carious  por- 
tion is  then  cut  away  with  the  rose-head  drill  or  chisel,  causing  hot 
little  pain,  until  normal  structure  is  reached,  which  is  easily  distiD- 
guished  by  the  difference  in  touch  of  the  instrument.  ComparatiYelj 
slight  hemorrhage  occurs,  as  a  general  rule,  and  it  is  readily  con- 
trolled by  such  styptics  as  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  udc, 
Monsel's  powder,  or  compression  by  means  of  hot  sponges.  In  employ- 
ing injections  in  the  treatment  of  well-established  caries  of  bone,  great 
benefit  results  from  the  preparatory  cleansing  of  the  parts  with  warm 
water,  and  its  use  should  never  be  omitted. 


PABT  FOURTH. 


MECHANICS-DENTAL  PROSTHESIS 


MECHANICS. 


This  branch  of  dental  science  teaches  the  art  of  replacing  lost 
organs  of  the  Mouth,  or  any  lost  parts  thereof.  It  is  now  generally 
called  Dental  Prosthesis  (replacement).  Mechanical  detail  is  its 
prevailing  feature;  substitution  or  replacement  is  its  distinctive 
peculiarity. 

Mechanical  detail  also  distinguishes  the  Surgery  of  dentistry  as 
compared  with  general  surgery ;  but  as  a  branch  of  dentistry,  thera- 
peusis,  or  the  arrest  of  disease,  is  its  distinctive  peculiarity. 

The  one  treats  disease  or  irregularity  of  the  natural  organs ;  the 
other  substitutes  their  loss  by  artificial  ones.  Both  demand  a  skillful 
training  of  the  hands,  and  equally  require,  for  their  fullest  devel- 
opment, all  the  knowledge  comprehended  under  the  term  Dental 
Science. 

Dental  Prosthesis  includes  the  laws  and  principles  which  deter- 
mine and  regulate  the  processes  employed  in  the  construction  of 
all  forms  of  dental  mechanism ;  also  the  properties  and  relations  of 
all  materials  used  in  these  processes.  It  gives  rules  for  the  replace- 
ment of — 

1.  Lost  teeth. 

2.  Lost  alveoli,  or  parts  thereof. 

8.  Lost  palate,  hard  and  soft,  or  parts  thereof. 

The  first  division  is  the  most  important,  because  the  most  univer- 
sally demanded. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  operations  in  the  Replacement  of 
Lost  Teeth,  and  classification  of  the  various  styles  of  work  : — 

1.  Preparation  of  the  mouth ;  including 
(a)  Treatment  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(6)  Extraction  or  treatment  of  teeth  and  roots. 

2.  Impression  of  the  mouth ;  including 

(a)  Form  and  material  of  impression  cups. 
(6)  Description  of  impression  materials. 

(c)  Selection  and  manipulation  of  the  same. 

(d)  Preparation  for  the  model. 

3.  The  plaster  model ;  including 

(a)  General  directions  for  making  model. 

(b)  Special  forms  adapted  to  subsequent  uses. 

(e)  Removal  from  impression. 

(d)  Preparation  for  the  operation  of  making  the  plate. 
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4.  The  base-plate ;  which  is  either 

(a)  PermaneDt,  in  swaged  work,  or 

(6)  Temporary,  in  plastic  work. 
The  subsequent  operations  differ  in  their  order  and  character  eo 
widely  as  to  require  a  separate  classification  in 

(A)  Swaged  work  : — 

(1)  Metallic  die  and  counter-die,  made  by 
(a)  Sand  moulding ; 

(6)  Dipping,  or  pouring  ; 

(e)  Fusible  metal  process,  or  by 

(d)  Pouring  directly  into  the  impression. 

(2)  Refining  and  rolling  plate. 

(3)  Swaging  plate  (gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  aluminum). 

(4)  Articulating  impressions. 

(5)  Adjustment  on  articulator. 

(6)  Selection  and  fitting  of  teeth,  and 

(7)  Attaching  them  to  base-plate,  by 
(a)  Soldering ; 

(6)  Vulcanite ;  Celluloid ; 

(e)  Porcelain  continuous  gum. 

(8)  Finishing  process. 

(B)  Plastic  work  :— 

(1)  Temporary  plate  of 

(a)  Wax,  or  gutta-percha  ; 
(6)  Thick  tin,  or  lead,  foil. 

(2)  Articulating  impressions. 

(3)  Adjustment  on  articulator. 

(4)  Selection  and  fitting  of  teeth. 

(5)  Preparation  of  the  matrix. 

(6)  Moulding  and  hardening  of  the  base-plate,  made  of 
(a)  Vulcanite  compounds,  which  harden  by  heat ; 
(6)  Celluloid  compounds,  which  harden  by  heat ; 

(e)  Molten  tin  and  other  alloys,  which  harden  on  cooling; 
(c{)  Molten  and  swaged  aluminum ; 

(7)  Which  process  at  the  same  time  attaches  the  teeth. 

(8)  Finishing  process. 

The  details  of  Swaged  work  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  maklog 
dies,  the  metal  chosen  for  the  plate,  and  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
teeth ;  but  the  order  of  operations  is  the  same.  The  details  of  ?\b^^^ 
work  vary  also,  according  to  the  material  composing  the  pl&te ; 
but  the  order  of  operations  is  the  same-nliflering  from  the  former 
mainly  because  articulation  follows  the  formation  of  the  bone-pUte 
in  one  case,  while  in  the  other  it  precedes  it. 
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Theae  differences  in  the  material  of  the  base-plate  give  rise  to  a 
classification  of  Swaged  work  into 

1.  Grold  plate ; 

2.  Aluminum  plate; 

3.  Platinum  plate. 

The  first  (and  third)  allows  attachment  of  the  teeth  by  soldering ; 
the  second  demands  a  vulcanite  attachment ;  the  third  alone  permits, 
by  virtue  of  its  resistance  to  furnace  heat,  the  addition  of  a  continuous 
porcelain  gum. 

Plastic  work  is  divided  into 

1.  Vulcano-plastic ; 

2.  Cellulo-plastic ; 

3.  Metallo-plastic ; 

4.  Ceramo-plastic ; 

The  first  is  known  as  rubber  work ;  the  second  is  known  as  celluloid 
work ;  the  third  includes  cheoplastic  work,  the  old-fashioned  block-tin 
base,  all  tin  alloys  and  cast  aluminum,  etc. ;  the  fourth  is  known  as 
the  porcelain  base. 

In  Prosthetic  dentistry,  swaged  work  is  the  patrician  element ; 
plastic  work,  the  plebeian.  When  the  latter  runs  riot,  without  the 
conservative  influence  of  the  former,  the  power  of  the  people  be- 
comes a  power  for  evil.  This  is  precisely  the  danger  which  now 
threatens  dentistry,  in  the  abuse  of  certain  most  valuable  processes 
and  materials. 

Facility  of  construction  and  cheapness  of  material  have  encouraged 
a  style  of  practice  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  profession. 
If  such  practice  is  inseparable  from  plastic  work,  it  should  be  un- 
hesitatingly abandoned  by  every  one  who  holds  the  honor  of  dentistry 
dear  to  him.  It  becomes,  also,  a  grave  question  how  far  the  present 
mania  for  patents  (another  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege)  is  beneficial 
to  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  profession. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DENTAL  PROSTHESIS. 


Contributing,  as  the  teeth  do,  to  the  beauty  and  expression  of 
the  countenance,  to  correct  enunciation,  and,  through  improved 
facility  of  mastication,  to  the  health  of  the  whole  organism,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  loss  should  be  considered  a  serious  affliction, 
and  that  art  should  be  called  upon  to  replace  such  loss  with  artifi- 
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cial  sabetitutes.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  liability  of  the  human 
teeth  to  decay,  and  so  much  neglected  are  the  means  of  their 
preservation,  that  few  persons  at  the  present  day  reach  even  adult  age 
without  losing  one  or  more  of  these  invaluable  organs.  Happily 
for  suffering  humanity,  they  can  now  be  replaced  with  artiBcial 
substitutes  so  closely  resembling  the  natural  organs  as  to  be  readilj 
mistaken  for  them,  even  by  critical  and  practiced  observers. 
Although  there  is  a  perfection  in  the  work  of  nature  that  can  never 
be  equaled  by  art,  artificial  teeth  are  now  so  constructed  as  to  sab* 
serve,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  the  purposes  of  the  natural  organs. 
When  properly  adjusted,  they  are  worn  without  the  slightest  die- 
comfort;  so  much  so,  in  many  cases,  that  the  patient,  after  they 
have  been  in  the  mouth  a  few  weeks,  is  scarcely  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

The  construction  of  artificial  teeth  is  an  operation  which,  though 
acknowledged  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  performed  by  every 
one  having  any  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  is,  unforta- 
nately,  but  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  practitioners.  The 
mouth  is  often  irrepai|ably  injured  by  their  improper  application. 
A  single  artificial  tooth,  badly  inserted,  may  cause  the  destruction  of 
the  two  adjacent  natural  teeth  or  those  to  which  the  artificial  appli- 
ance is  secured ;  and  if  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned  be  unskillfuUy 
supplied  it  may  cause  the  loss  of  others ;  in  this  way  all  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  sometimes  destroyed. 

The  utility  of  artificial  teeth  depends  upon  their  proper  construc- 
tion and  correct  application.  There  is  no  branch  of  dental  practice 
that  requires  more  skill  and  judgment  or  more  extensive  and  varied 
scientific  information.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  mouth,  of  its  various  pathological  conditions  and  their 
therapeutical  indications,  is  as  essential  to  the  mechanical  as  to  the 
surgical  dentist  To  correct  information  upon  these  subjects  must  be 
added  the  ability  to  execute,  with  the  nicest  skill  and  most  perfect 
accuracy,  all  the  mechanism  required  in  dental  prosthesis. 

There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth 
of  which  none  but  an  experienced  dentist  has  any  idea.  They,  must 
be  constructed  and  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  patient ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  be 
securely  fixed  in  the  mouth  and  be  productive  of  no  injury  to  the 
parts  with  which  they  are  in  relation. 

But  perfect  mechanism  is  not  the  sole  element  of  success;  often 
it  is  not  the  most  essential  one.  To  know  when  to  extract  and  when 
to  retain  a  root  or  a  tooth ;  when  to  secure  a  piece  by  clasps  and 
when  by  simple  adaptation  ;  when  to  use  gold  and  when  some  other 
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material ;  to  determine  the  best  form  of  a  plate  and  the  proper  time 
for  its  insertion ;  finally,  to  determine  when  and  what  prosthetic  skill 
can  doy  when  and  why  it  will  fail — are  a  few  of  the  problems  in 
dental  mechanics  which  demand  for  their  correct  solution  a  fullness 
and  extent  of  information  which  are  not  always  brought  to  bear, 
perhaps  because,  unfortunately,  the  necessity  is  not  recognized  as  it 
should  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  triumphs  of  prosthetic  dentistry  and  the  high 
state  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  arrived,  at  no  previous  time 
was  there  ever  so  much  injury  inflicted  and  suffering  occasioned  by 
artificial  teeth  as  at  present,  resulting  solely  from  their  bad  con- 
struction and  incorrect  application.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
when  there  are  so  many  scientific  and  skillful  dentists  in  every  city 
and  in  many  of  the  villages  of  the  country  may  seem  strange,  but 
the  fact  is  nevertheless  undeniable.  We  may  explain  it  in  part  by 
the  very  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  dental  services,  which  has 
not  allowed  time  for  the  development  of  intelligent  and  skilled 
labor,  either  of  head  or  hand ;  in  part,  also,  by  the  universal  expe- 
rience that  all  new  professions  are  full  of  immature  and  crude 
material.  But  these  explanations  cannot  long  be  received  in  excuse 
for  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  be  rapidly  disappearing — which 
is,  in  fact,  giving  way  under  the  combined  influence  of  our  colleges, 
our  periodicals,  and  text-books,  the  teachings  and  example  of  our 
eminent  practitioners,  and  the  more  appreciative  judgment  of  the 
public. 

These  remarks  apply  alike  to  the  surgery  and  mechanism  of  dentis- 
try. The  latter  has  an  additional  barrier  to  progress  in  the  common 
practice  of  delegating  the  greater  part  of  its  details  to  inexperienced, 
uninformed,  and  irresponsible  assistants.  Perfect  dentistry  demands 
equal  skill  and  education  in  both  departments.  Each  requires  that  its 
complete  series  of  operations  shall  be  the  work  of  one  person.  If, 
therefore,  the  work  of  the  two  are  so  far  incompatible  that  they  can- 
not be  combined,  the  separation  should  be  complete.  The  semi- 
mechanism  of  the  surgeon  is  like  the  semi -surgery  of  the  mechanism. 
Each  injures  an  otherwise  perfect  reputation ;  both  do  harm  to  the 
profession  they  seek  to  honor. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  "  Temperament  in  Relation  to  the  Teeth,"'*' 
Dr.  James  W.  White  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  value  of  a  practical  application  of  the  study  of  temperament 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  is  apparent.  That  the  relation  of  the 
teeth  to  temperament  is,  as  a  rule,  ignored  by  those  engaged  in  pros- 

*  Denial  Cosmos,  February,  1884. 
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thetic  dentistry  is  evident  in  the  mouths  of  a  majority  of  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  wearing  sabstitutos 
for  lost  natural  dentures. 

**  A  certain  law  of  harmony  in  nature  between  the  teeth  and  other 
physical  characteristics  necessitates  respect  to  size,  shape,  color,  and 
other  qualities  in  an  artificial  denture,  in  order  that  it  shall  eorre- 
spond  with  other  indications  of  temperament;  and  if  te^  cor- 
related in  their  characteristics  to  those  which  nature  assigns  to  one 
temperament  be  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  one  whose  physical  organi- 
zation demands  a  different  type,  the  effect  is  abhorrent.  The  arti- 
ficiality of  artificial  teeth  is  the  subject  of  remark  by  those  who  have 
little  or  no  conception  of  the  reason  therefor — simply  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  incongruity  and  unreality.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  to 
see  a  case  in  which  there  is  occasion  for  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to 
the  fact  of  replacement.  There  is  no  dental  service  that,  from  the 
S6Sthetic  standpoint,  is,  as  a  rule,  so  ill  performed  as  the  prosthetic 
Thousands  of  dentures  are  constructed  which  serve  the  needs  of  the 
wearer  for  speech  and  mastication,  but  which  are  nevertheless  deserv- 
ing of  utter  condemnation  as  art  productions.  More  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  best  methods  of  restoring  impaired  functioD— 
securing  comfort  and  usefulness  in  artificial  dentures — than  to  a 
correlation  of  the  substitutes  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
patient. 

*^  What  is  needed  is  such  an  appreciation  of  the  law  of  correspond- 
ence that  the  dentist  can  cipher  out,  as  by  the  rule  of  three,  the 
character  of  teeth  required  in  the  case  of  an  edentulous  mouth,  with 
the  same  precision  as  the  comparative  anatomist  can  from  a  single 
bone  indicate  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged." 

We  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  dental  substi- 
tutes that  have  been  employed  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  We  shall  also  notice  briefly  the  principal  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  in  their  application,  before  entering  upon  a  minute 
description  of  those  practiced  at  the  present  time.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  dental  prosthesis  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  editions  of  this  work.  In  fact,  no  science  or  art,  except  chem- 
istry, has  been  so  eminently  progressive  during  the  last  twenty  years 
as  mechanical  dentistry. 
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•  CHAPTER  II. 

SUBSTANCES   EMPLOYED   AS   DENTAL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Therk  are  two  qualities  which  it  is  highly  important  that  dental 
substitutes  should  possess.  They  should  be  durable  in  their  nature, 
and  in  their  appearance  should  resemble  the  natural  organs  which 
they  replace  or  with  which  they  are  associated. 

The  kinds  of  teeth  that  have  been  employed  since  1820  are — 

1.  Human  teeth. 

2.  Teeth  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

3.  Teeth  carved  from  the  ivory  of  the  elephant's  tusk  and  from  the 
tooth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

4.  Porcelain  teeth. 

HUMAN   TEETH. 

As  regards  appearance,  which  in  a  dental  substitute  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  human  teeth  are  preferable  to  any  other,  except, 
perhaps,  the  almost  perfect  recent  productions  of  the  den  to-ceramic 
art.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  of  the  same  class 
as  those  the  loss  of  which  they  are  to  replace.  The  crowns  only  are 
employed,  and  if  well  selected  and  skillfully  adjusted  the  artificial 
connection  with  the  alveolar  ridge  cannot  easily  be  detected. 

The  durability  of  these  teeth  when  thus  employed  depends  upon 
the  density  of  their  texture,  the  soundness  of  their  enamel,  and  the 
condition  of  the  mouth  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  they  are  of  a 
dense  texture,  with  sound  and  perfect  enamel,  and  are  placed  in  a 
healthy  mouth,  they  will  last  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  or  even 
longer.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  these  teeth  is  generally 
80  great  that  it  is  seldom  that  such  as  we  have  described  can  be 
obtained ;  and  even  when  they  can,  the  mouth,  in  half  the  cases  in 
which  artificial  teeth  are  placed,  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition ;  its 
secretions  are  often  so  vitiated  and  of  so  corrosive  a  nature,  that  they 
destroy  them  in  less  than  four  years.  We  have  even  known  them  to 
be  destroyed  in  two,  and  in  one  case  in  fifteen  months. 

A  human  tooth  artificially  applied  is  more  liable  to  decay  than 
one  of  equal  density  having  a  vital  connection  with  the  general 
Bystem,  for  the  reason  that  its  dentinal  structure  is  more  exposed  to 
the  action  of  deleterious  chemical  agents.  Yet  of  all  the  animal 
sabatances  employed  for  this  purpose,  human  teeth  are  unquestionably 
the  best.  They  are  harder  than  bone,  and  being  more  perfectly  pro- 
tected by  enamel,  are  consequently  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  corrosive  agents. 
46 
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Many  object  to  having  human  teeth  placed  in  the  mouth,  under 
the  belief  that  infectious  diseases  may  be' communicated  by  them. 
But  the  purifying  process  to  which  they  are  previously  submitted 
greatly  diminishes  this  danger.  When  the  practice  of  transplaDting 
teeth  was  in  vogue,  occurrences  of  this  sort  were  not  unfrequeot; 
but  since  that  has  been  discontinued,  these  have  seldom  if  ever  hap- 
pened. Still,  the  prejudice  against  human  teeth  is  so  strong  that 
it  is  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  overcome  it.  This  feeling,  the 
difficult  of  procuring  them,  the  high  price  they  command,  and 
their  want  of  durability,  have  gradually  led  to  their  entire  disuse, 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted,  now  that  art  can  produce  in  porce- 
lain such  accurate  imitations  of  nature.  The  only  case  in  which 
we  might  feel  called  upon  to  insert  natural  teeth  is  where  any  of  the 
twelve  front  teeth  become  loosened  by  periosteal  disease  and  drop 
from  their  sockets  while  yet  perfectly  free  from  caries.  These  teeth 
may  often  be  adjusted  to  a  plate  so  as  to  present  an  exceedinglr 
natural  appearance. 

TEETH   OP  CATTLE. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  natural  teeth  employed  for  dental  substi 
tutes,  those  of  neat  cattle  are,  perhaps,  after  human  teeth,  the  best. 
By  slightly  altering  their  shape  they  may  be  made  to  resemble  the 
incisors  of  some  persons ;  but  a  configuration  similar  to  the  cospidd 
cannot  be  given  to  them,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  too  white  and 
glossy.  The  contrast,  therefore,  which  they  form  with  the  natural 
organs  should  constitute,  were  they  in  all  other  respects  suitable,  a 
very  serious  objection  to  their  use.  Imitation  of  nature  has  beeo 
too  much  disregarded,  both  by  dentists  and  patients.  Indeed,  mauj 
of  those  who  need  artificial  teeth  wish  to  have  them  as  white  and 
brilliant  as  possible,  and  some  practitioners  lack  either  the  decision 
or  the  judgment  to  refuse  compliance  with  a  practice  which  destrop 
all  that  beauty  and  fitness  which  it  is  the  aim  of  dental  lesthetics 
to  cultivate. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  use  of  these  teeth.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  only  covered  anteriorly  with  enamel ;  in  the  second, 
their  dentinal  structure  is  less  dense  than  that  of  human  teeth,  and, 
consequently,  they  are  more  easily  acted  on  by  chemical  agents. 
They  are,  therefore,  less  durable,  seldom  lasting  more  than  from 
two  to  four  years.  Another  objection  to  their  use  is,  they  can  he 
employed  in  only  the  very  few  cases  where  short  teeth  are  required, 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  their  nerve  cavities.  It  is  seldom,  there- 
fore, that  they  can  be  advantageously  used  as  substitutes  for  human 
teeth. 
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IVORY   OP  THE   ELEPHANT  AND   HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Artificial  teeth  made  from  the  ivory  of  the  tusk,  both  of  the  ele- 
phant and  hippopotamus,  have  been  sanctioned  by  usage  from  the 
earlieet  periods  of  the  existence  of  this  branch  of  the  art.  We  must 
not  hence  conclude  that  it  has  been  approved  by  experience ;  on  the 
contrary,  of  all  the  substances  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
this  is  certainly  the  most  objectionable. 

The  ivory  of  the  elephant's  tusk  is  decidedly  more  permeable  than 
that  obtained  from  the  hippopotamus.  So  readily  does  it  absorb  the 
buccal  fluids  that,  in  three  or  four  hours  after  being  placed  in  the 
mouth,  it  becomes  completely  saturated  with  them.  Consequently,  it 
is  not  only  liable  to  chemical  changes,  but  the  absorbed  secretions 
undergo  decomposition ;  and  when  several  such  teeth  are  worn,  they 
affect  the  breath  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  offen- 
sive. Again,  on  account  of  its  softness,  teeth  are  easily  shaped  from 
it ;  but,  not  being  covered  with  enamel,  they  soon  become  dark,  and 
give  to  the  mouth  a  repulsive  appearance.  Fortunately,  however,  in 
the  United  States  elephant's  ivory  is  rarely  used,  either  as  a  base- plate 
or  for  the  teeth  themselves. 

The  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  hippopotainus  is  much  firmer  in  its 
texture  than  that  obtained  from  the  elephant ;  being  covered  with  a 
hard,  thick  enamel,  teeth  may  be  cut  from  it  which,  at  first,  very 
closely  resemble  the  natural  organs.  There  is,  however,  a  peculiar 
animation  about  human  teeth,  which  those  made  from  this  substance 
do  not  possess ;  moreover,  they  soon  change  their  color,  assuming  first 
a  yellow,  and  then  a  dingy  bluish  hue.  They  are,  also,  like  elephant 
ivory,  very  liable  to  decay.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  number  of 
blocks  of  this  sort,  some  of  which  are  nearly  half  destroyed.  The 
same  objection  lies  against  teeth  made  from  the  hippopotamus  ivory, 
sufficient  to  condemn  its  use.  Like  those  formed  from  elephant  ivory, 
they  give  to  the  breath  an  offensive  odor,  which  no  amount  of  care 
or  cleanliness  can  wholly  correct  or  prevent. 

PORCELAIN   OR   INCORRUPTIBLE  TEETH. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  did  not  for  a  long  time  promise 
to  be  of  much  advantage  to  dentistry.  But  through  the  ingenuity 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  few,  they  have,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  supersede  all  other  kinds 
of  artificial  teeth. 

The  French,  with  whom  the  invention  of  these  teeth  originated, 
encouraged  their  manufacture  by  favorable  notices ;  and  the  rewards 
offered  by  some  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Paris  con- 
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tributed  much  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  They  were  still,  however, 
deficient  in  so  many  particulars  that  they  received  the  approbation  of 
very  few  of  the  profession,  and  then  only  in  some  special  cases.  It  is 
principally  to  American  dentists  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  which 
the  French  so  long  labored  in  vain  to  accomplbh. 

A  want  of  resemblance  to  the  natural  organs,  in  color,  translacency 
and  animation,  was  the  great  objection  urged  against  porcelain  teeth ; 
and,  had  not  this  been  obviated,  it  would  have  constituted  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  their  use.  Until  1833  all  that  were  manufactured 
had  a  dead,  opaque  appearance,  which  rendered  them  easy  of  detec- 
tion when  placed  beside  the  natural  teeth,  and  gave  to  the  month 
an  unnatural  aspect.  But  so  great  have  been  the  improvements 
in  their  manufacture  that  few  can  now  distinguish  between  the 
natural  teeth  and  their  artificial  companions,  if  well  selected  and 
skillfully  applied. 

The  advantages  which  mineral  teeth  possess  over  every  sort  of  ani- 
mal substance  are  numerous.  They  can  be  more  readily  secured  to 
the  plate  and  are  worn  with  greater  convenience.  They  do  not 
absorb  the  secretions,  and,  consequently,  when  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  their  cleanliness  they  do  not  contaminate  the  breath  or  be- 
come in  any  way  ofiTensive.  Their  color  never  changes.  They  are  not 
acted  on  by  the  chemical  agents  found  in  the  mouth,  and  hence  the 
name  incorruptible,  which  has  been  given  them. 

Porcelain  teeth  are  divided  into  single,  sectional,  carved-block,  con- 
tinuous gum,  and  pivot-crown  teeth,  all  of  which  consist  of  a  bodj 
and  enamel. 

The  body  or  base  is  composed  of  silex,  feldspar,  and  kaolin,  while 
the  enamel  is  principally  composed  of  feldspar,  and  is  colored  bj 
means  of  metals  in  a  state  of  minute   division,  or  in  the  form  of 
oxides.      The    principal    metals  employed    for   this    purpose,  and 
which    give  the    positive   tints,  are   gold,  platinum,  and   titaniam. 
Gold,  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  imparts  a  rose-red  tint;  the  same 
metal,  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  gives  a  bright  rose- red  tint    Plati- 
num, iu   the  form   of  sponge  and   filings,  imparts  a  grayish-blQe 
tint.     Titanium,  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  imparts  a  bright  yelioir 
tint.    Other  metals,  in  the  form  of  oxides,  are  also  employed  to  color 
porcelain   teeth,   such   as  uranium,    which  gives  a  greenish-yelior 
tint;    manganese,  a    purple    tint;    cobalt,  a    bright  blue  tint;  sil- 
ver, a    lemon-yellow    tint;    zinc,   also   a  lemon-yellow   tint;  and 
purple    of   Cassius,  a  rose-purplish  tint.     By   combining  the  tints, 
using  some  to  soften  others;  the  different  shades   of  color  required 
to  impart  character  and  a  life-like   appearance   to   artificial  teeth 
are  obtained. 
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The  vast  extension  of  mechanical  practice  is  due,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause,  to  these  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
teeth — improvements  essentially  American,  and  so  important  as  fairly 
to  justify  a  little  of  that  boasting  spirit  which,  transplanted  from  the 
mother  country,  has  attained  such  luxuriant  growth  on  American 
soil. 

The  beautiful  exact  imitation  of  the  varying  shades  of  the  natural 
gum,  which  as  yet  has  been  found  possible  only  in  porcelain,  would  of 
itself  give  to  this  material  a  claim  over  every  other.  All  attempts  to 
color  ivory  have  failed  to  produce  any  permanent  results.  More 
recent  experiments  in  the  several  vulcanizable  materials  have  thus  far 
given  opaque  and  lifeless  colors,  which  no  stretch  of  imagination  can 
compare  with  the  natural  gum,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  proper  color 
being  the  celluloid  base.  When  a  material  shall  have  been  discovered 
possessing  the  valuable  properties  of  the  vulcanite  combined  with  the 
beauty  of  a  porcelain  artificial  gum,  dental  prosthesis  will  have  nearly 
reached  perfection. 

Dr.   James  W.   White,   in  *a  popular  treatise  on   "The  Teeth," 
remarks:  "The  observant  dentist  will  take  into  the  account  com- 
plexion, age,  sex,  height,  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual,  when  selecting  teeth   to  replace  lost 
ones ;  and  the  manufacturer  should  be  skilled  in  the  observance  of 
the    varied    classes  of  denture    required.    To    inattention    in   this 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  dentist,  or  to  dictation  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  is  to  be  charged  the  unseemly  incongruities  constantly 
staring  the  observer  in  the  face,  from   mouths   whose  lost  organs 
have  been  replaced  in  disregard  of  this  universal  law.     No  matter 
how  anatomically  correct  or  how  skillfully  adapted  for  speech  and 
mastication  an  artificial  denture  may  be,  yet  if  it  bear  not  the  rela- 
tion demanded  by  age,  temperament,  facial  contour,  etc.,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  that  its   artificiality  will  be  apparent  to  every 
beholder.    Artificial  teeth  should  be  natural  as  to  shape,  color,  and 
vital  appearance ;  there  should  be  a  nice  blending  of  the  colors  of 
the  body  and  enamel,  not  an  abrupt  union  of  the  two ;  there  should 
be  the  precise  amount  of  translucency  and  the  peculiar  texture  of 
the    surface ;    and  these    characteristics  should    be  maintained   by 
artificial  light  as  well  as  by  daylight ;  for  many  teeth  which  in  day- 
light   look    reasonably  well    have    an    artificial    appearance   when 
exposed  in  the  mouth  to  an  artificial  light.    They  should  also  possess 
strength  sufiScient  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed.    Besides 
all  this,  there  must  be  taken  into  the  account  the  varying  forms 
of  tiie  jaws  or  maxillary  ridge,  so  that  the  dentist  may  be  enabled  to 
select  teeth  which  are  adapted  to  each  particular  case,  and  which 
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can  be  made  to  articulate  nicely  with  other  or  with  the  natitnl 
teeth,  if  there  are  any  remaining  in  the  mouth ;  otherwise  his  best 
efforts  will  not  secure  a  good  appearance,  comfort  to  the  wearer,  or 
usefulness  in  mastication." 


CHAPTER  III. 

RETENTION   OF   ARTIFICIAL   TEETH. 

The  methods  of  retaining  artificial  teeth  in  place  are — first,  br 
pivoting  to  the  natural  roots ;  second,  by  attaching  to  metalUc  or 
other  kind  of  base-plate,  secured  either  by,  1,  clasps ;  2,  spiral  springs, 
or^  3,  atmospheric  pressure.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  each  of  the^ 
methods  we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out,  and  the  cases  to  which  tbev 
are  particularly  applicable. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH   PLACED  ON  NATURAL   ROOTS. 

This  method  of  securing  artificial  teeth  was  formerly,  on  account 
of  its  simplicity,  more  extensively  practiced  than  any  other;  and, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  it  answers  as  well  as  any  that  can 
be  adopted.  If  the  roots  on  which  they  are  placed  be  sound  and 
healthy,  and  the  back  part  of  the  jaws  supplied  with  natural  teeth, 
so  as  to  prevent  those  with  which  the  artificial  antagonize  fi^m 
striking  them  too  directly,  they  will  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
natural  organs  more  perfectly  than  any  other  description  of  dental 
substitute,  and  can  be  made  to  present  an  appearance  so  nataral  as 
to  escape  detection  upon  the  closest  scrutiny.  If  properly  fitted 
and  secured,  not  only  is  their  connection  with  the  natural  roots  not 
easily  detected,  but  they  may  render  valuable  service  for  manj 
years. 

The  pivoting  of  the  lower  incisors,  from  their  small  size  and  the 
dangerous  sequelsB  of  abscess,  is  frequently  an  unsatisfactory  opera- 
tion. Many  upper  laterals  are  also  too  small  to  admit  a  pivot  In 
practice  the  pivoting  of  cuspids  is  seldom  called  for.  These  teeth 
being  very  persistent,  their  loss  usually  implies  that  of  many,  perhaps 
all,  others,  and  the  entire  deficiency  is  replaced  by  teeth  attached  to 
'  a  base-plate. 

The  insertion  of  an  artificial  tooth  on  a  diseased  root,  or  on  a  root 
having  a  diseased  socket,  is  almost  always  followed  by  injurious 
consequences.  Filling  the  root,  together  with  proper  accompany- 
ing treatment,  will    sometimes    so  completely  arrest  disease  as  to 
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make  pivoting  safe;  but  there  is  always  risk  in  these  cases.  The 
morbid  action  already  existing  in  the  root  or  its, socket  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  operation,  and  often  caused  to  extend  to  the  contigu- 
ous parts,  and  occasionally  even  to  the  whole  mouth.  Even  in  a 
healtby  root  it  is  not  always  proper  to  apply  a  tooth  immediately 
after  having  prepared  the  root.  If  any  irritation  is  produced  by 
this  preparatory  process,  the  tooth  should  not  be  inserted  until  it 
has  wholly  subsided.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  not  unfre- 
quently  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum 
and  to  alveolar  abscess. 

Apart  from  the  condition  of  the  root,  the  question  of  pivoting — 
or  of  a  plate  tooth  without  gum  resembling  a  pivot  tooth — may 
depend  upon  the  adjoining  tooth  or  roots.  If  in  any  space  to  be 
supplied  one  root  is  absent  all  should  be  extracted,  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  a  pivot  tooth  is  lost  if  its  neighbor  has  an  artificial  gum. 

Although  this  method  of  securing  artificial  teeth  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  most  eminent  dental  practitioners,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted  for  replacing  loss  in  the  six  upper  front 
teeth,  yet,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  operation  is 
performed,  it  is  often  resorted  to  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  consequence  of  which  the  method  has  been  un- 
deservedly brought  into  discredit.  Apart  from  the  proneness  of 
operators  to  resort  to  this  method  when  its  adoption  is  unjustifiable, 
we  may  name  two  objections  to  the  use  of  pivot  teeth  as  formerly 
prepared  and  inserted.  First,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the 
presence  of  secretions  between  the  crown  and  root,  which  make 
the  breath  offensive  and  cause  the  root  gradually  to  decay. 
Secondly,  the  more  or  lees  rapid  enlargement  of  the  canal,  requiring 
frequent  replacement  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  root.  The  more 
recent  methods,  however,  many  of  which  consist  in  improvements 
upon  the  older  methods,  have  obviated  these  objections  in  a  great 
measure. 

The  eflbrts  of  the  economy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  roots  of  the 
bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  after  the  destruction  of  their  lining  mem- 
brane, are  rarely  exhibited  in  the  case  of  roots  of  teeth  occupying 
the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth.  This  circumstance  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  roots  of  these  teeth  receive  a  greater  amount  of 
vitality  from  their  investing  membrane  than  do  the  roots  of  those 
situated  further  back  in  the  mouth ;  and  that  the  amount  of  living 
principle  thus  supplied  is  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
manifestly  obnoxious  to  their  sockets. 

Another  explanation  assumes  the  equal  vitality  of  all  the  roots, 
and  attributes  the  persistence  of  front  rootSj  upon  which  a  crown  has 
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been  placed,  to  the  continuance  of  that  pressure  to  which  it  was  sub- 
ject so  long  as  it  had  its  natural  crown.  It  is  asserted  in  mainten- 
ance of  this  view,  that  front  roots  left  to  themselves  will  disappear 
in  the  same  manner  as  bicuspid  and  molar  roots,  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  retained  if  the  artificial  crown  (attached  to  a  plate)  is  set 
upon  them  ;  also,  that  the  process  of  expulsion  is  analogous  to  that  by 
which  a  tooth  is  elongated  which  has  lost  its  antagonist 

It  is  well  known  that  a  dead  root  is  always  productive  of  iojurv 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  that  nature  calls  into  action  certaiD 
agencies  for  its  expulsion.  Therefore,  attaching  a  tooth  to  a  com- 
pletely dead  root  is  manifestly  improper ;  but  the  roots  of  the  front 
teeth  are  rarely  entirely  deprived  of  vitality,  and  hence,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  lining  membrane,  they  remain  often  ten,  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  twenty  years  without  very  obviously  affecting  the 
adjacent  parts. 

Teeth,  attached  to  a  plate,  and  resting  upon  natural  roots  which 
are  in  as  healthy  condition  as  it  is  possible  for  such  roots  to  be,  have 
all  the  beauty  which  so  strongly  recommends  pivot  teeth.  Thej 
are  iK)t  so  securely  held  in  position ;  but  the  ability  to  remove  them 
is  in  itself  an  advantage.  This  method  is  applicable  in  many  cases 
where  the  drilling  for  a  pivot  is  impossible.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  describing  the  different  methods  of  pivoting  teeth. 

THE   ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  SECURED  BY   CLASPS. 

This  method  of  securing  artificial  teeth,  first  introduced  by  the  late 
Dr.  James  Gardette,  of  Philadelphia,  is,  perhaps,  in  favorable  cases, 
one  of  the  firmest  and  most  secure  that  can  be  adopted.  By  this 
means,  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth,  or  of  several  teeth,  may  be  supplied. 
A  plate  may  be  so  fitted  to  a  space  in  the  dental  circle  and  secured 
with  clasps  to  other  teeth  as  to  afford  a  firm  support  to  six,  eighty  or 
ten  artificial  teeth. 

Teeth  applied  in  this  way,  when  properly  constructed,  will  last 
for  several  years,  and  sometimes  during  the  lifis  of  the  individaal. 
But  it  is  essential  to  their  durability  that  they  should  be  correctij 
arranged,  accurately  fitted,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  plate;  that 
the  plate  itself  be  properly  adapted  to  the  gums,  and  the  clasps 
attached  with  the  utmost  accuracy  to  teeth  firmly  fixed  in  their 
sockets. 

Gold  is  perhaps  the  best  material  that  can  be  employed  for  both 
plate  and  clasps.  Since  the  application  of  vulcanized  robber  to 
dental  purposes,  plates  of  this  latter  material  with  gold  clasps  at- 
tached have  been  much  used.  When  gold  is  employed  for  the  piate 
it  should  be  from  20  to  21  carats  fine,  and  from  18  to  19  for  the  clasps. 
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If  gold  of  an  inferior  quality  is  used,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  acted  ou 
by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth.  Platina  perfectly  resists  the  action 
of  these  secretions,  and  would,  perhaps,  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
gold  were  it  not  for  its  softness  and  pliancy ;  in  full  cases,  and  in  some 
partial  cases,  the  shape  of  the  plate  may  more  or  less  overcome  this 
difficulty,  especially  when,  as  in  the  continuous  gum  work,  stiffened 
by  other  materials. 

The  plate  should  be  thick  enough  to  afford  the  necessary  support  to 
the  teeth ;  but  not  so  thick  as  to  be  clumsy  or  inconvenient  from  its 
weight.  The  clasps  generally  require  to  be  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  thicker  than  the  plate,  and  sometimes  double  the  fhickness.  The 
gold  used  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  prepared  in  the  form  of  half- 
round  wire ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  preferable  to  have  it 
flat,  as  such  clasps  afford  a  firmer  and  more  secure  support  to  artificial 
teeth  than  those  which  are  half  round ;  they  also  occasion  less  incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  and  are  productive  of  less  injury  to  the  teeth 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

Artificial  teeth«  applied  in  this  way,  may  be  worn  with  great  com- 
fort and  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  person 
wearing  them.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  very  frequently 
cleansed  to  remove  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  that  get  between  the 
plate  and  gums  and  between  the  clasps  and  teeth,  which,  becoming 
vitiated,  may  irrit^  the  soft  parts  and  corrode  the  teeth  and  taint  the 
breath.  This  precaution  should  on  no  account  be  neglected.  Great 
care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to  fit  the  clasps  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  admit  of  the  easy  removal  and  replacement  of  the  piece,  and  also 
that  they  may  not  exert  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  teeth  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

If  the  clasp,  in  consequence  of  inaccurate  adjustment,  strains  the 
position  of  the  tooth  in  its  socket,  it  may  excite  inflammation  in  the 
alveolo-dental  periosteum,  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  socket 
will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  Also,  if  the  clasp  press  too 
closely  upon  the  neck  of  the  tooth  it  may  develop  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility in  the  cementum,  causing  great  annoyance  and  possibly 
exciting  inflammation  and  alveolar  absorption  or  loosening  of  the 
tooth. 

Several  years  since  Dr.  Goodall  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of 
retaining  partial  sets  of  artificial  teeth  by  elastic  or  spring  plates  oi 
vulcanized  rubber,  the  utility  of  which,  indiscriminately  applied,  as 
well  as  the  validity  of  the  patent,  some  are  disposed  to  doubt,  con- 
tending that  these  plates  differ  but  little  from  metallic  ones  formerly 
ID  use,  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  described  as  partial  or 
stay-clasps. 
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This  form  of  clasp,  instead  of  embracing  the  natural  tooth,  rimpiT 
presses  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  contracted  portion  of  the  crown 
near  the  gum,  with  a  force  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  substitute  in 
place. 

Professor  Austen ^s  method  of  taking  plaster  impressions  in  partial 
cases  was  designed  bj  him,  in  1858,  with  special  reference  to  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  copy  of  the  inner  surface  of  bicuspids  and  first 
molars.  Accurate  fitting  of  the  vulcanite  plate  against  one  or  two 
such  teeth  on  each  side  prevents  lateral  motion  and  gives  great  stabil- 
ity to  the  piece.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  vacuum  cavity,  with  much 
better  results  ;*in  fact,  he  regarded  this  form  of  stay-plate  essential  to 
every  partial  piece  not  clasped,  whilst  he  regarded  the  cavity  worse 
than  useless. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  describing  the  method  of 
retention  by  clasps. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  WITH  SPIRAL  SPRINGS. 

The  difference  between  the  method  of  applying  artificial  teeth  last 
noticed  and  the  one  now  to  be  considered  consists  in  the  manner  of 
confining  them  in  the  mouth.  The  former  is  applicable  in  cases  where 
there  are  other  teeth  in  the  mouth  to  which  clasps  may  be  applied ; 
the  latter  is  designed  for  confining  a  double  set ;  more  rarely  a  single 
set  or  part  of  a  set.  When  plates  with  spiral  springs  are  used,  the 
teeth  are  attached  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  when  clasps  are 
employed,  but  instead  of  being  fastened  in  the  mouth  to  other  teeth, 
they  are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  the  spiral  springs,  lying  one  on 
each  side  of  the  artificial  dentures  between  them  and  the  cheeks,  pas- 
ing  from  the  upper  piece  to  the  lower. 

Spiral  springs  were  formerly  much  used,  and  although  various  other 
kinds  of  springs  have  been  used  none  seem  to  answer  ihe  purpose  u 
well  as  these.  When  they  are  of  the  right  size  and  attached  in  a 
proper  manner  they  afiTord  a  very  sure  and  convenient  support  Thej 
exert  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  artificial  pieces,  whether  the  mouth 
is  opened  or  closed.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the 
jaw,  and,  although  they  may  at  first  seem  awkward,  a  person  will  soon 
become  so  accustomed  to  them  as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  derangement  from  accident; 
they  make  the  piece  awkward  to  handle  in  the  necessary  daily  deans- 
ing ;  they  retain  the  secretions  offensively,  and  not  unfrequently  are  a 
source  of  much  irritation  to  the  cheek. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  process  of  adapting  the  plate  to  the  mouth  have 
gradually  lessened  the  number  of  cases  in  which  spiral  springs  are 
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thought  necessary.  It  is  now  rare  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which 
they  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  permanent  retention  of  the 
piece.  Occasional  use  is  made  of  them  for  the  temporary  retention 
of  a  piece  made  soon  after  extraction,  in  which  the  plate  is  design- 
edly made  more  even  than  the  irregular  alveolar  border,  which  plate 
cannot,  of  course,  fit  the  mouth  until  the  inequalities  of  the  gum 
have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  plate. 

TEETH   RETAINED   BY   ATMOSPHERIC   PRESSURE. 

The    method  of  confining  artificial  teeth  in   the  mouth   last  de- 
scribed, is  often  inapplicable,  inefficient,  and  troublesome,  especially 
for  the  upper  jaw ;  in  such  cases  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  suc- 
tion method,  is  very  valuable.     It  was,  for  a  long  time,  thought  to 
be  applicable  only  to  an  entire  upper  set,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  a  plate  sufficiently  large  to  afford  the  necessary  amount  of  sur- 
face for  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  could  not  be  furnished  by  a  piece 
containing   a  smaller  number  of  teeth.     Experience,  however,  has 
proved  this  opinion  to  be  incorrect.     A  single  tooth  may  be  mounted 
upon  a  plate  presenting  a  surface  large  enough  for  the  atmosphere 
to  act  upon  for  its  retention  in  the  mouth  ;  but  when  only  a  partial 
upper  set  is  required  it  is  often  more  advisable  to  secure  the  piece 
by  means  of   clasps.     For   a  like   reason  it  was  thought  that   the 
narrowness  of  the  inferior  alveolar  ridge  would  preclude  the  appli- 
cation of  a  plate  to  it  upon  this  principle,  and  in  this  opinion  the 
author  once  coincided ;  but  he  has  succeeded  so  perfectly  in  confin- 
ing lower  pieces  by  this  means  that  he  now*  never  finds  it  necessary 
to  employ  spiral  springs  for  their  retention. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  plan  is  founded  may  be  simply 
illustrated  by  taking  two  small  blocks  of  marble  or  glass,  the  flat 
surfaces  of  which  accurately  fit  each  other.  If,  now,  the  air  between 
them  is  replaced  by  water,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  their 
external  surfaces  will  enable  a  person  to  raise  the  under  block  by 
lifting  the  upper.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  gold  plate,  or  any  other 
substance  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
gums,  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  them . 

The  firmness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  plate  or  base  to  the  gums 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  its  adaptation.  If  this  is  perfect  it  will 
adhere  with  great  tenacity,  but  if  the  plate  is  badly  fitted  or  becomes 
warped  in  soldering  on  the  teeth,  its  retention  will  often  be  attended 
with  difficulty.  It  is  also  important  that  the  teeth  should  be  so 
arranged  and  antagonized  that  they  shall  strike  those  in  the  other 
jaw  on  both  sides  at  the  same  instant.  This  is  a  matter  that  should 
never  be  overlooked,  for  if  they  meet  on  one  side  before  they  come 
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together  on  the  other,  the  part  of  the  plate  or  base  not  preaaed  opoo 
may  be  detached,  and,  by  admitting  the  air  between  it  and  the  gaim, 
cause  it  to  drop. 

Since  in  the  act  of  mastication  pressure  is  made  on  one  side  with  do 
counter-pressure  on  the  other,  this  inequality  will  not  neceasaril? 
detach  a  well-made  piece.  But  when  the' upper  molars  are  set  ao 
far  from  the  median  line  of  the  mouth  that  the  line  of  pressure  tails 
outside  the  alveolar  ridge,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  best-fitting  piece 
in  place  during  mastication. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  by  proper  selection  of 
the  impression  material  and  judicious  management  of  subsequent 
processes,  the  plate  should  bear  upon  the  ridge  more  than  upon  tbe 
palate.  In  doing  this,  however,  no  more  space  should  be  left  than 
a  few  days'  wear  will  obliterate,  giving  absolute  contact  over  tbe 
entire  surface.  For  there  is  no  kind  of  space,  cavity,  or  chamber 
which  gives  so  complete  a  vacuum  as  contact,  or  which  secure  sucb 
permanently  useful  adhesion  of  the  plate. 

The  application  of  artificial  teeth  on  this  principle  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  a  long  time.  Its  practicability  was  first  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Gardette,  of  Philadelphia.  But  the  plates  formerly 
used  were  ivory  instead  of  gold,  and  could  seldom  be  fitted  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  the  mouth  to  exclude  the  air ;  so  that,  io  fart, 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  retained  by  its  pressare: 
except  in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the  mouth,  by  virtue  of  a  soft 
membrane,  has  power  to  adapt  itself  to  the  plate.  Unless  fitted  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  the  piece  is  constantly  liable  to  drop ;  and 
the  amount  of  substance  necessary  to  leave  in  an  ivory  substitute 
renders  it  so  awkward  and  clumsy  that  a  set  of  teeth  mounted  upoo 
a  base  of  this  material  can  seldom  be  worn  with  much  comfort  or 
satisfaction. 

The  firmness  with  which  teeth  applied  upon  this  principle  can  be 
made  to  adhere  to  the  gums  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  renders  them,  in  many  respects,  more  desirable 
than  those  fixed  in  the  mouth  with  clasps.  But  unless  judgment 
and  proper  skill  are  exercised  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  a  total 
failure  may  be  expected,  or,  at  least,  the  piece  will  never  be  worn 
with  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

There  were  few  writers,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  who  had  even  adverted  to  this  mode  of  apply- 
ing artificial  teeth.  Drs.  L.  S.  Parmly  and  Koecker  had  each 
bestowed  on  it  a  passing  notice.  The  former,  in  alluding  to  the 
subject,  thus  remarks :  "  Where  the  teeth  are  mostly  gone  in  both 
or  in  either  of  the  jaws,  the  method  is  to  form  an  artificial  set  br 
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first  taking  a  mould  of  the  risings  and  depressions  of  every  point 
along  the  surface  of  the  jaws,  and  then  making  a  corresponding  artifi- 
cial socket  for  the  whole.  If  this  be  accurately  fitted  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  retain  itself  sufficiently  firm  by  its  adhesion  to  the  gums,  for 
every  purpose  of  speech  and  mastication." 

Modifications  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  principle  have  been  made 
since  1845,  by  constructing  the  plate  with  an  air-chamber  or  cavity, 
so  that  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  between  it  and  the  parts 
against  which  it  is  placed,  a  more  or  less  complete  vacuum  is  formed, 
causing  it  to  adhere  when  first  introduced  with  greater  tenacity  to  the 
gums  than    a   base   fitted   without  such   cavity.     This  modification 
might  be  termed  an  improvement  were  it  not  that  its  introduction 
has  become  so  unnecessarily  general,  has  so  often  induced  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  has  led  to  a  slovenly,  care- 
less method    of   swaging  and  fitting  plates.      For    these   and  some 
other  reasons.  Professor  Austen  regarded  its  introduction  as  a  posi- 
tive detriment,  at  the  same  time   that   he   acknowledged   its   occa- 
sional utility.     He  argued  that  theory  and  practice  alike  condemn 
the  use  of  a  cavity  for  the  permanent  retention  of  any  piece,  and 
suggests   for   its    temporary    retention,  whilst    the    work    is    going 
through  its  stage  of  adaptation,  some  other  plan    than  this  perma- 
nent disfigurement.     The  so-called  vacuum  cavity  can,  at  best,  be 
only  partially  a  vacuum,  hence  cannot  give  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
pressure  that  perfect  contact  will.     So  long  as  it  acts  in  the  retention 
of  a  piece  it  necessarily  draws  the  yielding  membrane  into  the  space, 
and  must  ultimately  fill  it.     When  this  is  done,  the  piece  is  evidently 
retained   by  the  "  vacuum   of  contact."     If,  in  any  case,  the  mouth 
does  not  show  the  size  and  depth  of  the  cavity  imprinted  on  the  pal- 
ate, it  proves  that  the  vacuum  force  is  not  exerted,  and  that  the  piece 
is  retained  by  contact  of  the  parts  around  the  cavity.     In  these  cases, 
of  constant  occurrence,  the  cavity  diminishes  the  adhesion  of  the 
plate,  and  can  only  be  of  service  where  it  helps   to  remove  pressure 
from  a  hard  palate.     But  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  better  way,  it  is  no 
argument  in  favor  of  the  cavity. 

The  only  cases  in  which  this  chamber  is  permanently  useful  are 
very  flat  mouths  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  ridge.  A  sharply 
defined  cavity,  varying  in  depth  from  one-half  to  one  line,  accord- 
ing to  the  softness  of  the  membrane,  when  filled  by  this  membrane, 
tends  to  prevent  any  lateral  motion  of  the  piece,  so  troublesome  in 
such  cases. 

Partial  pieces  not  retained  by  clasps,  or  the  lateral  pressure  of 
stays,   or  their  closeness  of  adaptation,  are  never  permanently  im- 
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proved  by  the  cavity.  Even  in  pieces  made  soon  after  extraction  ^io 
unfortunately  named  temporary  sets),  the  temporary  action  of  the 
cavity  is  of  very  questionable  utility  (see  Chapter  XIII\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PREPARATORY  TREATMENT  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  condition  of  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  the 
application  of  artificial  teeth,  and  to  the  neglect  of  this  the  evil 
effects  that  so  often  result  from  their  use  are  frequently  attribotabJe. 
An  artificial  appliance,  no  matter  how  correct  it  may  be  in  its  con- 
struction-and  in  the  mode  of  its  application,  cannot  be  worn  with 
impunity  in  a  diseased  mouth.  Of  this  fact  every  day's  experience 
furnishes  the  most  abundant  proof.  Yet  there  are  men  in  the  pro- 
fession so  utterly  regardless  of  their  own  reputation  and  of  the  conse- 
quences to  their  patients  as  wholly  to  disregard  the  condition  of  the 
mouth,  and  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  applying  artificial  teeth  upon 
diseased  roots  and  gums,  or  before  the  curative  process  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  natural  teeth  is  half  completed. 

The  dentist,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  be  to  blame  for  omitting 
to  employ  the  means  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  month  to 
health.  The  fault  is  often  with  the  patient.  There  are  many  who, 
after  being  fully  informed  of  the  evil  effects  which  must  of  neoessitj 
result  from  such  injudicious  practice,  still  insist  on  its  adoption. 
But  the  dentist,  in  such  cases,  does  wrong  to  yield  his  better  in- 
formed judgment  to  the  caprice  or  timidity  of  his  patient,  knowiug, 
as  he  should,  the  lasting  pernicious  consequences  that  must  result 
from  doing  so.  If  he  is  not  permitted  to  carry  out  such  plan  of 
treatment  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  mouth  of  his  patient  in  a 
healthy  condition  previously  to  the  application  of  artificial  t^^< 
he  should  refuse  to  render  his  services.  No  professional  man  can 
be  permitted  to  plead  in  excuse  for  any  professional  error  that  his 
patient  over-persuaded  him.  No  community  will  accept  such  ex* 
cuse,  or  hold  the  patient  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  ood^ 
quences. 

Dr.  Koecker,  in  treating  upon  this  subject,  says :  "  There  is,  P^r* 
haps^  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  requiring  artificial  teeth  in  which 
the  other  teeth  are  not  more  or  less  diseased,  and  the  gums  uid 
alveoli,  also,  either  primarily  or  secondarily  affected.     The  mechani- 
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cal  and  chemical  bearing  of  the  artificial  teeth,  even  if  well  contrived 
and  inserted  upon  such  diseased  structures,  naturally  becomes  an 
additional  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  parts  already  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  excitement;  if,  however,  they  are  not  well  constructed,  and 
are  inserted  with  undue  means  or  force,  or  held  by  too  great  or  undue 
pressure,  or  by  ligatures  or  other  pernicious  means  for  their  attachment, 
the  morbid  effects  are  still  more  aggravated,  and  a  general  state  of 
inflammation  in  the  gums  and  sockets,  and  particularly  in  the  peri- 
osteum,  very  rapidly  follows.  The  patient,  moreover,  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  his  mouth ;  and  his  natural  teeth, 
as  well  as  the  artificial  apparatus,  in  combination  with  the  diseases  of 
the  structures,  become  a  source  of  pain  and  trouble ;  and  the  whole 
mouth  is  rendered  highly  offensive  and  disgusting  to  the  patient  him- 
self as  well  as  to  others."  * 

The  first  thing,  then,  claiming  the  attention  of  the  dentist,  when 
applied  to  for  artificial  teeth,  is  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  gums 
and  of  such  teeth  as  may  be  remaining  in  the  mouth.  If  either  or 
both  are  diseased,  he  should  at  once  institute  such  treatment  as  the 
circumstance  of  the  case  may  indicate ;  but  as  this  has  been  described 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  reader  is  referred  for  directions  upon  the 
subject  to  what  is  there  said.  Without,  however,  repeating  previous 
medical  and  surgical  directions,  a  few  brief  hints  are  necessary  as  to 
what  teeth  or  roots  should  be  extracted  and  what  allowed  to  remain 
in  preparation  for  a  dental  plate. 

All  incurably  diseased  roots  or  teeth  should  be  removed,  also  all 
roots  of  molars  in  either  jaw,  and  all  roots,  without  exception,  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Firm  and  healthy  roots  of  bicuspids  may  sometimes  be 
retained,  the  plate  coming  to  the  inner  edge  of  such  root  and  the  arti- 
ficial crown  resting  upon  it.  It  is  desirable  to  retain  upper  incisors 
or  canine  roots,  unless  an  adjacent  tooth  has  lost  its  root  or  is  incura- 
bly diseased.  These  cases  of  retention  of  roots  presuppose  the  pres- 
ence of  other  teeth ;  for  when  only  roots  remain  in  the  jaw  they 
must  be  extracted.  Also,  they  must  be  removed,  however  sound,  if 
they  are  sources  of  irritation  in,  or  are  partially  covered  with,  mucous 
membrane. 

Very  loose  teeth,  although  not  carious,  should  be  extracted ;  but 
teeth  in  which  caries  or  abscess  can  be  permanently  cured  rank  as 
sound  teeth.  All  sound  teeth  must  be  retained,  if  there  are  more 
than  four  in  either  jaw,  unless  some  peculiar  circumstances  justify 
their  removal.  Gases  of  this  kind  are  so  varying  that  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  laid  down  ;  but  a  few  cases  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  the 
principles  that  should  guide  the  practitioner. 

*  Koecker's  Essay  on  Artificial  Teeth,  pp.  27,  28. 
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Two,  three,  or  four  molars  alone  remaining  should  be  retained, 
especially  if  they  have  antagonists.  They  do  not  complicate  the  con- 
struction of  the  piece  or  interfere  with  its  utility ;  but  they  should  not 
be  clasped,  since  the  whole  weight  being  in  front  of  the  clasp  brings 
too  much  strain  on  the  teeth.  Two,  three,  or  four  inciBors  alone 
remaining  cannot  be  extracted  except  by  request  of  the  patient; 
for  although  they  complicate  the  construction,  and  may  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  work,  they  may  be  too 
valuable  to  justify. their  loss.  The  cuspids  must  be  retained,  if  soond. 
not  displaced,  and  free  from  alveolar  absorption,  although  their  reten- 
tion may  greatly  complicate  the  work. 

In  cases  of  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
extract  the  five  front  teeth  in  either  jaw,  where  these  are  the  sole 
remaining  ones,  with  a  view  to  correct,  in  part,  the  protrusion  of  the 
mouth.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  fullest  consent  of  the 
patient ;  even  then  is  scarcely  advisable  unless  these  teeth  are  (rail 
in  texture,  or  their  position  amounts  to  deformity. 

In  all  cases  it  should  be  the  rule  never  to  sacrifice  a  sound  tooth 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  an  artificial  one,  unless  the  benefit  of  the 
exchange  is  so  undoubted  as  to  be  recognized  by  both  patient  and 
operator. 

When  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  secured  in  the  mouth  in  any  other 
way  than  by  pivoting  upon  the  roots,  if  the  patient  desires  but  one 
piece,  sufficient  time  should  elapse  before  its  insertion  for  the  comple- 
tion of  those  changes  in  the  alveolar  ridge  that  follow  extraction. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  wait  from  eight  to  fifteen  months,  after  the 
removal  of  the  natural  teeth,  for  the  completion  of  these  changes. 
(Comparatively  few  persons,  however,  are  willing  to  remain  for  so  long 
a  time  without  teeth  ;  nor,  on  many  accounts,  is  it  desirable  thattbej 
should.  In  this  long  interval  the  lips  lose  somewhat  their  natural 
expression,  and  the  under  jaw  forgets  its  natural  motion  and  incline! 
to  project.  The  artificial  piece  or  pieces  feel  more  awkward  and 
unmanageable  than  if  inserted  at  once ;  they  also  interfere  more  with 
the  articulation  and  motions  of  the  tongue,  which  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  absence  of  the  teeth. 

Hence  the  insertion  of  artificial  pieces  may  become  advisable  very 
soon  after  extraction — the  interval  varying  from  hours  or  days  to 
weeks  or  months.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  piece  will  have  to  be 
remodeled  at  short  intervals ;  in  other  cases  the  piece,  as  first  made^ 
continues  to  be  worn  for  many  years  with  much  comfort  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  these  differences.  Much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  whether  hard  or  soft;  and 
much  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  alveolar  ridge  changeB. 
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It  maj  take  place  rapidly,  and  with  slight  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
plate;  in  which  case  the  patient  has  to  use  much  tact  in  retaining 
the  piece  in  place.  Or  it  may  take  place  slowly,  following,  as  it  is 
apt  more  or  less  to  do,  the  shape  of  the  plate ;  in  which  case  it  may  be 
worn  with  some  comfort,  or  even  with  great  satisfaction,  for  a  long 
time. 

A  plate  made  immediately  after  extraction  should  not  fit  the  ridge 
exactly ;  but  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  rapid  absorption  of 
the  prominent  edges  of  the  alveoli.  Some  practitioners  advise  the 
anticipation  of  this  process  by  ''  paring  down "  the  alveolar  ridge. 
This  "  bold  surgery "  has  its  advantages  and  its  advocates.  The 
operators  say  it  does  not  hurt  much ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  patient 
on  this  point  is  more  trustworthy. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  the  term  **  temporary,"  applied  to  a 
piece  made  within  six  months  after  extraction  of  the  teeth,  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  It  tempts  the  dentist  to  a  slovenly  style  of  half-made 
work,  good  enough,  in  his  estimation,  for  what  is  so  soon  to  be  replaced. 
It  also  renders  the  patient  reluctant  to  make  proper  compensation  for 
the  time  and  skill  employed.  Both  feelings  react,  until  it  has  become 
a  notorious  fact  that  much  low-priced  work  passes  from  the  hands  of 
skillful  mechanicians  which  they  would  indignantly  disown  as 
specimens  of  their  workmanship. 

Tet  they  are  specimens  which  a  community  is  right  in  judging  by. 
It  b  unfortunate  for  dentistry  that  so  many,  using  their  best  efibrts, 
accomplish  poor  results.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  damaging  to  its 
character  that  a  skilled  operator  should,  under  any  pretext,  permit 
himself  to  be  false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  his  professional  capacity. 
A  chain  is  judged  by  its  weakest  link,  and  a  workman's  reputation 
turns  on  his  poorest  work.  This  seemingly  harsh  verdict  is  a  just  one, 
because  necessary  to  keep  the  majority  of  men  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  ability. 

Let  the  work  be  done  as  if  it  never  was  to  be  done  again.  Many 
circumstances  may  prevent  the  return  of  the  patient;  it  also  fre- 
quently happens  that  no  necessity  is  felt,  especially  if  properly 
done,  for  the  renewal  of  the  piece.  If  the  patient  understands 
that  the  necessity  of  renewal  is  not  in  the  work  itself,  but  arises 
from  unavoidable  changes  in  the  mouth,  there  will  be  no  difii- 
culty  about  proper  compensation.  But  if  the  absurd  practice 
of  half-price  at  one  time  for  what  receives  ftill  price  at  another 
mast  be  maintained,  then  by  all  means  let  the  second  piece  be  the 
half-paid  one. 

'    The  point,  however,  involves  fi&r  higher  questions  than  the  one  of 
fees.     No   dentist  who  properly  respects  himself  or  his  profession 
47 
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will,  either  on  the  score  of  insufficient  pay  or  temporary  use,  permit 
himself  to  issue  two  grades  of  work.  Like  Pharaoh's  lean  kioe,the 
low  grade  will,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  inevitably,  destroy  the  high  grade. 
The  only  safe  rule  is  "  excelsior  "  in  every  case. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CROWN  AND   BRIDGE-WORK. 


Previous  to  the  preparation  of  a  natural  root  for  the  reoeptioo 
of  an  artificial  crown,  the  remaining  teeth  and  gums,  if  diseased, 
should  be  restored  to  health.  This  done,  such  portion  of  the  crown 
as  may  not  have  been  previously  destroyed  by  caries  should  be 
removed. 

The  usual  method  of  performing  this  part  of  the  operation,  when 
much  of  the  crown  remains,  consists  in  cutting  the  tooth  aboot 
three-fourths  off  with  a  file,  a  very  fine  saw  (Fig.  548),  or  coruiiduin 

Fig.  548. 


disk,  and  then  removing  it  with  a  pair  of  excising  forceps.  But  the 
forceps  should  not  be  applied  until  the  tooth  has  been  cut  with  a 
file  on  every  side,  nearly  to  the  pulp  cavity,  and  even  then  great 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  jarring,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  root. 


Fio.  549. 


When  too  large  a  portion  of  the  crown  is  clipped  off  suddenly  with 
excising  forceps,  the  concussion  is  oflen  so  great  as  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  socket  of  the  tooth,  and  sometimes  to  fracture  the 
root. 

When  excising  forceps  are  used  in  this  way,  they  should  be  strong, 
so  as  not  to  spring  under  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  with  catting 
edges  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  (Fig.  549).  But  we  should 
prefer,  where  a  large  part  of  the  crown  is  left,  to  remove  it  entirelj 
with   the  fine  saw,  or  separating  file,  or  corundum  disk.    Where 
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there  is  only  a  jagged  remnant  of  the  crown  left,  it  should  be  grad- 
ually cut  away  by  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps  made  as  light  as  possible, 
with  a  spring  between  the  blades  of  the  handles  to  keep  them  apart. 
The  cutting  edges  may  be  shaped  as  in  the  ordinary  excising  forceps 
(Fig.  549),  or  somewhat  like  the  beaks  of  Parmly's  duck-bill  root 
forceps,  represented  in  Fig.  550. 

After  the  removal  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crown,  the 
pulp,  if  still  alive,  should  be  immediately  destroyed  by  introducing 
a  silver  or  untempered  steel  wire,  or  barbed  broach,  up  to  the 
extremity  of  the  root  by  giving  it  at  the  same  time  a  quick  rotary 
motion.  It  is  important  that  the  instrument  used  for  this  purpose 
should    be  soft  and  yielding,  otherwise  any  sudden    motion   of  the 

Fio.  560. 


patient  might  break  it  off  in  the  tooth.  Its  extremity  should  also 
be  barbed  or  bent  so  as  to  entangle  and  drag  out  the  pulp  when 
withdrawn. 

The  pulp  having  been  destroyed,  the  remainder  of  the  operation 
will  be  painless.  The  root  may  now  be  filed  or  ground  off  a  little 
above  the  free  edge  of  the  gum  with  an  oval  or  half-round  file,  or  a 
corundum  wheel  with  a  round  edge.  The  file  should  be  new  and  sharp, 
80  as  to  cut  rapidly,  but  not  too  coarse,  lest  it  jar  the  root  too  much. 
It  must  be  kept  cold  and  clean  by  frequently  dipping  in  water ;  also 
the  corundum  wheel.  Fig.  551  represents  pivot  files  and  wheels.  The 
exposed  extremity  of  the  root  after  having  been  thus  filed  should 
present  a  slightly  arched  appearance,  corresponding  with  the  festooned 
shape  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  gum. 

After  having  completed  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  natural  canal 
in  the  root  should  be  slightly  enlarged  with  a  burr-drill,  or  a  broach 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  A  slightly  projecting  point  on  the  end  of 
the  drill  will  serve,  by  entering  the  canal,  to  guide  the  instrument, 
which  must  be  held  steadily  in  one  direction.  The  canal  thus  formed 
in  the  root  for  the  pivot  should  never  exceed  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
inch  or  a  line  in  diameter,  or  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

If,  from  any  peculiar  constitutional  susceptibility,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  inflammation  of  the  alveolo-dental  membrane,  the 
insertion  of  the  tooth  may  be  delayed  a  few  days  for  the  subsidence 
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of  any  irritation  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  preparation 
of  the  root  It  will  be  prudent  to  do  this  in  all  cases,  although  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  operation  is  followed  by  any  unpleasant 
effects  unless  the  root  has  previously  lost  its  vitality  by  the  sponta- 
neous disorganization  of  the  nervous  pulp.  In  this  case,  an  outlet  is 
sometimes  made  by  cutting  a  groove  on  the  side  of  the  pivot,  or  in 
some  other  way,  for  the  escape  of  any  matter  which  may  form  at  the 
apex  of  the  root ;  but  it  is  far  better  in  such  cases  to  extract  the 
rooty  unless  the  discharge  can  be  permanently  arrested.  Dr.  Maynard 
believes  that  the  irritation  in  most  cases  arises  from  an  accumulation 
of  acrid  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root ;  by  removing  which, 
and  by  filling  the  natural  canal  above  the  terminus  of  the  pivot  up 
to  the  extremity,  it  may  generally  be  prevented.  This  should  always 
be  done  before  deciding  to  extract  the  root. 

After  having  prepared  the  root,  an  artificial  crown  of  the  right 
shape,  color  and  size  is  accurately  fitted  to  it.  It  should  touch  every 
part  of  the  filed  extremity  of  the  root,  and  be  made  to  rest  firmly 
upon  it,  to  give  security  of  support,  and  to  exclude  food  and  other 
substances  which,  by  their  decay,  will  give  rise  to  unpleasant  odors. 
Care  must  also  be  used  to  have  the .  tooth  placed  in  exact  line 
with  the  other  teeth,  not  inclining  unnaturally  to  either  side,  and 
not  so  long  as  to  touch  the  lower  teeth  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
To  fit  the  crown  accurately  is  often  a  tedious  process  and  wearies 
the  patient.  To  avoid  this  an  impression  of  the  space  may  be  taken 
and  the  crown  adapted  to  the  model,  which  should  be  hardened  by 
varnish  or  soluble  glass. 

The  canal  in  the  root  and  that  in  the  artificial  crown  should  be 
directly  opposite  to  each  other.  When  the  crown  of  a  natural  tooth 
is  used  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  root  by  the  use  of  the  file;  the  proper 
place  for  the  pivot  is  indicated  by  the  pulp  cavity,  but  in  porcelain 
teeth  the  hole  is  not  always  in  the  centre. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  artificial  pivot  tooth,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  the  several  conditions  of  length,  width,  color,  and  position  of 
pivot  hole  just  as  required.  The  last  two  cannot  be  changed,  but  the 
first  two  may  often  be  modified  by  the  corundum  wheel.  If  the  color 
cannot  be  exactly  matched,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  select  one  a  shade 
darker,  rather  than  lighter. 

For  grinding  the  edges,  sides,  or  base  of  the  tooth,  any  of  the  hand 
or  office  foot-lathes  in  use  will  answer  very  well  (Figs.  552  and  558) 

The  artificial  crown  may  be  secured  to  the  root  by  means  of  a  pivot 
made  of  wood  or  metal ;  when  the  latter  is  employed,  gold,  platinum, 
or  platinum  and  iridium  is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  silver  or 
any  baser  metal  is  liable  to  be  oxidized  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
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If  wood  is  used,  it  should  be  of  the  best  quality  of  well-seasoned, 
young,  white  hickory  or  locust,  as  these  possess  greater  strength  and 
hardness  than  any  others  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  After 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  canal  in  the  artificial  tooth,  it 
should  be  forced  through  a  smooth  hole  of  the  proper  size,  in  a  piece 
of  ivory,  bone,  steel,  or  some  other  hard  substance,  for  the  parpoee 
of  compressing  its  fibres  as  closely  together  as  possible.  Thus 
prepared,  one  end  is  forced  into  the  cavity  in  the  artificial  crown, 
and  the  projecting  part  cut  off  about  «  quarter  or  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  from  the  tooth,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  canal.  If  the 
canals  in  crown  and  root  are  equal  in  size  the  pivot  is  ready  to  be 
pressed  into  place,  which  should  be  done  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger if  the  pivot  is  made  of  compressed  wood.  But  if  the  canals 
differ  in  size,  the  wood  must  be  compressed  to  the  size  of  the  lai^ger 
and  then  trimmed  down  to  fit  the  smaller.  The  end  thus  trimmed 
should  require  more  force  for  its  introduction,  since  the  oompreased 
wood  swells  most  from  moisture.  The  part  of  the  pivot  going  into 
the  root,  if  made  of  compressed  wood,  should  never  be  so  large  as  to 

Fig.  664.  Fio.  666. 


require  any  other  pressure  than  that  which  can  be  applied  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  as  the  swelling  of  the  wood  will  soon  render 
it  sufficiently  tight  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place ;  and  if  too  tight, 
the  subsequent  swelling  will  split  the  root  The  practice  of  driving 
a  pivot  up  with  a  hammer  or  by  very  strong  pressure,  as  is  often 
done,  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  apt  to  cause  inflammation  and  suppuratioD 
of  the  soil  tissues  about  the  apex  of  the  root  The  utmost  force 
admissible,  and  this  only  in  the  case  of  uncompressed  pivot  wood,  is 
somewhat  more  than  can  be  made  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  applied 
by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  wood  notched  at  the  end  to  receive  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  tooth. 

It  is  important  that  the  pivot  should  exactly  equal  the  depth  of 
the  canal.  If  too  long,  the  crown  will  not  go  up  to  its  place ;  if  too 
short,  there  will  be  either  an  unnecessary  weakening  of  the  root  or 
the  crown  will  be  insecure.  A  small  piece  of  smooth  wire  or  knit- 
ting needle,  with  a  sliding  collar  of  wood  or  gutta-percha,  forme  a 
simple  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the  canal  in  the  root. 
Fig.  555  represents  a  convenient  gauge  for  this  purpose.  A  porce- 
lain tooth  with  a  wooden  pivot  presents,  before  insertion,  the  appear- 
ance represented  in  Fig.  554. 
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When  a  metallic  pivot  is  used  the  end  going  into  the  artificial 
crown  may  be  fastened  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  First,  by 
cutting  a  screw  on  it^  either  with  a  file  or  passing  it  through  a  screw- 
plate;  the  cavity  in  the  crown  should  next  be  filled  with  wooden 
tube,  and  the  pivot  then  screwed  into  it ;  or  the  pivot  may  be  first 
screwed  into  a  small  block  of  pivot  wood,  and  the  wood  then  trimmed 
to  fit  the  crown.  Second,  by  filling  the  pivot  hole  with  pulverized 
borax,  moistened  with  water,  inserting  the  end  of  the  pivot  into  it, 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  fill  the  cavity,  placing  several  small 
pieces  of  solder  around  it,  and  fusing  them  with  a  blowpipe.  The 
solder,  adapting  itself,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  to  the  rough  walls  of 
the  cavity  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  will  prevent  the  pivot  from 
loosening  or  coming  out ;  or  the  metallic  pivot  may  be  attached  to  the 
porcelain  crown  by  "  firing "  with  jeweler's  enamel ;  shellac  is  also 
used  for  fastening  the  pivot  in  the  crown,  in  the  form  of  powder,  the 
pivot  being  warmed  to  soften  it ;  also  the  zinc  filling  materials.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  pivot  should  be  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
By  some  it  is  made  square  and  pointed,  as  in  the  figure ; 
but  the  best  form  is  a  polished  cylinder.  The  latter  resists  Fio.  666. 
more  firmly  any  downward  traction,  while  the  curve  of  the 
face  of  the  root  will  prevent  the  pivot  turning  on  its  axis. 
The  cavity  in  the  root,  which  requires  to  be  deeper  for  a 
metallic  than  for  a  wood  pivot,  may  be  filled  with  wood, 
having  a  small  hole  through  the  centre.  Into  this  the  end  of  the 
pivot  is  introduced  and  forced  up,  until  the  tooth  and  root  come 
firmly  together.  The  appearance  of  a  porcelain  tooth  prepared  with 
a  metallic  pivot  for  insertion  in  this  manner  is  shown  in  Fig.  556. 
At  the  present  time  wood  is  but  seldom  employed  for  pivots. 

In  some  cases  when  a  metallic  pivot  is  used,  a  plate  tooth  may  be 
considered  preferable  to  one  made  expressly  for  pivoting.    The  man- 
ner of  attaching  a  pivot  to  the  former  is  as  follows :    The  root  is  first 
prepared,  after  which  an  impression  is  taken;  from  this  a  plaster 
model  is  made,  and  from  the  latter  metallic  dies.    This  done,  a  piece 
of  gold  plate,  large  enough  to  cover  the  root,  should  be  swaged  up 
between  the  dies ;  a  plate  tooth  of  the  proper  size,  shape  and  color, 
is  then  fitted  to  the  root,  backed  with  gold,  and  sol- 
dered to  the  plate.    To  the  upper  or  convex  surface      Fio.  667. 
of  this  last,  and  immediately  beneath  the  canal  in  the 
root,  a  gold  pivot  is  attached.    The  position  and  direc- 
tion  of  this  pivot  is  thus  secured.     Press  the  plate, 
covered  with  a  very  thin  film  of  wax,  against  the  root ; 
at  the  point  opposite  the  canal,  thus  marked  on  the 
plate,  drill  a  hole ;  through  this  pass  a  gold  pivot  into  the  canal ; 
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press  softened  sealing  wax  around  the  part  of  the  pivot  (made  pur- 
posely too  long)  below  the  piate,  and  remove  the  fixture  from  the 
mouth.  Invest  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  and  plate  in  plaster  (keeping 
it,  by  means  of  a  minute  collar  of  wax  out  of  the  hole  through  which 
the  pin  passes),  remove  the  sealing  wax,  cut  off  the  pin  even  with  the 
plate,  and  solder.  A  front  and  side  view  of  a  tooth  thus  prepared  is 
shown  in  Fig.  557. 

Porcelain  crowns  are  now  made  with  metallic  pivots  or  pins  baked 
in  position.  Figs.  558,  559, 560,  and  561  represent  Dr.  K  Parmly 
Brown's  Tooth-Crowns. 

Fig.  558  is  a  lateral  view  of  a  porcelain  crown,  with  a  platino- 
iridium  pin  baked  in  position.  The  pin  has  great  strength  at  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  strain  is  greatest,  the  porcelain  of  the 
tooth  extending  up  on  the  pin  to  increase  the  strength. 


Fio.  658. 


Fio.  659. 


Fio.  560. 


Fio.  561. 


Fig.  559  is  a  front  view  of  the  same  crown,  showing  by  dotted  lines 
the  form  which  the  metal  occupies  in  the  crown  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  attachment  and  prevent  the  pin  from  approaching  the  surface 
in  thin  teeth. 

Fig.  560  is  a  view  of  the  two-pin  bicuspid  crown,  which  affords  a 
pin  for  each  root  of  a  two-rooted  bicuspid. 

Fig.  561  is  a  view  of  a  bicuspid  crown  with  the  two  pins  pressed 
together,  making  a  single  pin  for  one  root. 

The  double  pin  in  the  bicuspid  crown  prevents  the  loosening  of 
these  teeth  by  the  rotary  movements  of  mastication,  which  by  means 
of  the  two  cusps  exert  such  leverage  as  to  turn  and  break  down  the 
ordinary  crown  where  only  one  pin  is  used. 

The  roots  are  ground  concave  to  fit  the  crowns  with  corandum 
points  or  a  Willard  countersink  burr,  and  the  close  joints  are  made 
well  under  the  gum,  setting  the  pins  with  oxyphosphate  cement. 

A  pivot,  consisting  of  gold  encased  in  a  thin  layer  of  wood,  has 
also  been  employed.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  The 
gold  is  first  made  into  wire  of  proper  size,  and  passed  through  a 
screw  plate ;  a  hole  is  then  drilled  lengthwise  into  a  piece  of  well- 
seasoned  hickory,  as  far  as  required  for  the  length  of  the  pivot,  and 
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a  thread  cut  with  the  corresponding  screw  tap ;  into  this  the  wire  is 
screwed,  and  then  cut  off  close  to  the  wood,  which  is  reduced  with  a 
file  or  knife  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the  artificial  crown,  and 
then  condensed  by  passing  through  a  pivot  draw  plate.  Subsequent 
manipulations  are  the  same  as  given  for  the  simple  wooden  pivot; 
from  which  it  differs  in  being  stronger,  also  in  permitting  a  slight  bend 
in  the  pivot  in  case  the  canals  in  root  and  crown  are  not  in  precisely 
the  same  direction.  The  wood  prevents  the  gold  from  enlarging  the 
cavity  of  the  root  or  from  being  worn  by  friction  in  the  pivot  hole  of 
the  artificial  tooth ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  swelling  of  this 
encasement,  the  pivot  is  firmly  retained  in  both. 

Another  method  is  to  screw  a  gold  cylinder  into  the  root,  and  fill 
around  it  with  gold  where  any  space  exists,  the  lower  part  of  the  canal 
being  enlarged  and  undercut  for  the  purpose.  A  disk  of  plate  gold  or 
platinum  is  then  accurately  fitted  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  root, 
to  which  a  split  pivot  and  the  plain  plate  tooth  are  soldered. 

Another  method  is  to  fill  the  root  solid  with  gold,  and  to  build  the 

gold  over  the  exposed  surface.   A  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  pivot  is 

then  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  filling ;  amalgam  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  gold. 

In  1840  Henry  Lawrence  obtained  a  patent  for  a  pivot  tooth,  which 

consisted  of  an  ordinary  pivot  crown,  with  a  hole  entirely  through 

it,  ending  in  a  countersink,  to  accommodate  the  head  of  a  screw  of 

gold  or  other  suitable  metal,  by  which  the  crown  was  secured  to  the 

root. 

A  method  of  pivoting  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Foster  combines 

the  screw  of  Woofendale  with  the  wood  casing  in  the  root,  the  novel 

features  being  a  rounded  head  to  the  screw  and  a  rounded  cavity 

in  the  crown  for  its  reception.     Fig.  562  shows  the  crown  screw  and 

method.  ' 

The  pulp  canal  is  enlarged  by  the  drill  sufiSciently  to  accommodate 

a  compressed  hickory  pivot,  the  canal  above  it  being  filled  with  gold. 

The  wood  pivot  is  cut  off  flush  with  the  ex- 

posed  surface  of  the  root,  and  the  crown  fitted 

and  held   in  position  while  a  drill  is  passed 

through  the  hole  in  the  crown,  and  an  opening 

made  through  the  wood  pivot  in  the  root.    A 

steel  screw  then  attaches  the  crown  to  the  root,      ° 

between  which  a  few  layers  of  gold  foil  are 

placed.    Gold  is  then  packed  in  the  hole  in 

the  crown  over  the  screw  head.    Outta-percha 

or  one  of  the  zinc  preparations  may  be  used  between  the  crown  and 

root,  instead  of  the  layers  of  gold  foil. 
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As  a  general  rule,  not  more  than  two  roots  should  be  prepared  at 
one  sitting,  though  sometimes  four,  or  even  six,  may  be  prepared 
without  incurring  any  risk.  When  a  tooth  is  attached  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  modes  of  pivoting,  the  walls  of  the  canal  in  the  root  are, 
of  necessity,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and, 
consequently,  are  gradually  softened  and  broken  down ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  larger  pivot  will  be  required,  and  this, 
too,  will  have  to  be  again  replaced  with  one  still  larger,  until,  finallj, 
the  root  is  destroyed.  This  destructive  process  proceeds  more  rap- 
idly in  some  cases  than  in  others,  accordingly  as  the  root  is  hard  or 
soft,  and  as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  in  a  healthy  or  vitiated 
condition.  This  may  be  prevented  by  introducing  a  gold  cylinder 
for  the  reception  of  the  pivot.  This  protects  the  walls  of  the  canal 
against  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  and  a  root  thus  prepared  will 
support  an  artificial  crown  more  than  twice  as  long  as  when  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  operation,  however,  is  more  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  only  the  larger  roots  will  permit  the  enlarged  size  of 
canal  required. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  tooth  in  this  manner,  the  following  is  the 
method   of  procedure:    First,   the  crown   of   the  natural   tooth  is 
removed,  the  pulp,  if  alive,  destroyed,  and   the  canal  in   the  root 
enlarged  as  before  directed.    Secondly,  a  screw-tap  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  a  screw  on  its  inner  walls.    Thirdly,  a  corre- 
sponding screw-thread  is  cut  on  a  piece  of  hollow  gold  wire,  during 
which  process  the  gold  tube  is  slipped  over  a  steel  mandrel,  to  prevent 
compression.    This  done,  it  may  be  screwed  into  the  root  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  the  mandrel  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  lower  or 
protruding  extremity  dressed  off  even  with  the  root,  with  a  very  fine 
file.     Fourthly,  an  artificial  tooth  is  selected,  of  the  right  size,  shape 
and  color,  and  fitted  to  the  root ;  after  which  a  gold  pivot  is  fixed  in 
it  in  the  manner  before  described,  corresponding  in  size  and  length  to 
the  gold  tube  in  the  root.     Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  operation 
is  completed  by  applying  the  tooth  to  the  root,  but  little  pressure  being 
required  to  force  up  the  pivot. 

The  stability  of  a  tooth  secured  in  this  manner,  if  the  pivot  be  of 
the  proper  size,  is  as  great  when  first  inserted  as  one  prepared  by 
any  of  the  other  methods,  and  it  may  be  removed,  cleansed,  and 
replaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  patient.  But  metal  against  metal 
inevitably  wears,  and  rapidly  so,  if  removed  from  time  to  time. 
Hence  many  prefer  the  wooden  pivot  with  a  wire  run  throagh  its 
centre.  When  the  walls  of  the  canal  are  so  much  enlarged  bj  decay 
as  to  have  formed  a  conical-shaped  cavity  in  the  lower  extremitj  of 
the  root,  the  upper  end  only  of  the  cylindrical  screw  will  take  effect. 
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In  this  case  the  space  between  the  lower  extremity  and  the  walls  of 
the  root  must  be  thoroughly  filled  with  gold  before  the  wire  on  the 
inside  is  withdrawn ;  after  which  the  tube  and  extruding  portions 
of  the  gold  are  filed  off  even  with  the  root  and  polished  before  the 
artificial  tooth  is  applied. 

The  hollow  wire  is  made  by  partly  folding  a  narrow,  evenly-cut 
strip  of  gold  around  a  steel  mandrel  (a  knitting-needle  makes  an 
excellent  one),  and  passing  through  a  draw  plate ;  withdraw  the 
mandrel  and  solder  the  seam ;  then  replace  the  mandrel  and  com- 
plete the  drawing  until  the  proper  thickness  is  given.  If  too  thin, 
it  will  not  hold  the  screw  thread ;  if  too  thick,  it  will  either  make 
the  canal  too  small  or  require  too  large  an  opening  in  the  root. 
Hollow  wire  may  be  procured  of  the  proper  size  at  less  expense  of 
time  and  money  than  it  can  be  made  by  a  dentist.  It  is  known  by 
jewelers  ta  joint  vdre,  because  used  for  the  hinges  of  breastpins,  etc. » 
but  such  wire  is  rarely  over  twelve  carats  fine. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  natural  root,  instead  of  occupying 
its  proper  position  in  the  jaw,  runs  very  obliquely ;  so  that  if  the 
pivot  connecting  the  artificial  tooth  to  it  be  straight,  the  latter  will 
either  overlap  the  adjoining  teeth  or  else  project  outward  or  inward. 
To  obviate  this  an  angle  should  be  given  to  the  pivot  immediately 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  tooth  and  root.  If  this 
obliquity  be  slight,  the  wooden  pivot,  stiffened  with  wire,  can  easily 
be  bent  to  suit;  but  in  cases  of  greater  obliquity  a  solid  gold  pin 
will  be  required. 

Some  cases  are  met.  with  presenting  a  more  formidable  difficulty  ; 
as,  for  example,  when  the  root  is  situated  behind  the  circle  of  the 
other  teeth.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  a  different  kind  of  tooth  and  an 
entirely  different  course  of  procedure  are  necessary.  After  having 
prepared  the  root,  an  impression  of  the  pai'ts  is  taken  in  wax,  from 
which  a  plaster  model  is  obtained,  and  from  this  two  metallic  dies. 

With  these  a  eold  plate  is  to  be  swaged,  extend-    _  _ 

.       ,      ,         J  .  XL  .        J  r  1    Fio.  563.      Fig.  564. 

mg  backward  so  as  to  cover  the  root,  and  forward 

to  form  a  line  with  the  outer  circle  of  the  teeth. 
To  the  posterior  part  of  the  plate  covering  the 
root,  and  directly  beneath  the  cavity  in  it,  a  gold 
pivot,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  is 
soldered,  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  it  a  plate  tooth  of  the  right 
size,  shape  and  shade  is  attached.  A  piece  of  hollow  wood,  or  a 
hollow  gold  screw  as  before  described,  is  now  introduced  into  the 
root,  and  into  this  the  gold  pivot  is  inserted.  A  right  superior  cen- 
tral incisor  mounted  on  a  plate  with  a  pivot,  for  insertion  in  the 
manner  here  described,  is  represented  in  Figs.  563  and  564. 
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A  method  of  inserting  an  artificial  tooth  on  a  metallic  pivot  is 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  James  B.  Bean  in  Vol.  Ill,  1869-70,  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science :  "  Having  filed  or  sawed  off 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  crown,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  root 
is  smoothly  filed  to  within  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  a  line  below  the 
margin  of  the  gum,  giving  it  a  slight  concave  appearance,  89  as  to 
accommodate  the  neck  of  the  plate  tooth  which  is  to  rest  against 
it.  It  is  well  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  to  stop  the  canal  loosely 
with  a  pellet  of  cotton  or  floss  silk  saturated  with  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, and  to  dismiss  the  patient  for  two  or  three  days.  If  00 
inflammation  be  present,  the  canal  may  then  be  cleaned  out  and 
carefully  filled  with  gold  foil  from  the  apex  to  within  four  or  fire 
lines  of  the  orifice. 

''The  remaining  portion  of  the  canal  not  filled  should  now  be 
enlarged  to  about  one  line  in  diameter,  if  the  size  of  the  root  will 
admit  of  it,  down  to  the  gold  filling,  making  the  bottom  smooth  sod 
solid  and  the  sides  parallel.  The  orifice,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
line,  is  again  enlarged  with  a  burr-drill  to  about  two  lines  in  diame- 
ter, and  a  small  groove  or  undercut  is  formed  around  the  margin 
for  the  retention  of  the  gold  filling  subsequently  to  be  introdooed 
around  the  tube. 

"  Hollow  gold,  jeweler's  wire,  or  simple  gold  tubes  made  of  gold 
plate  may  be  employed.  If  the  latter  is  chosen,  it  is  formed  bj 
bending  a  piece  of  ordinary  gold  plate  around  a  wire,  so  as  to  form 
a  cylinder  sufficiently  large  to  fit  the  smaller  portion  of  the  canal 
prepared  for  it ;  then  solder  with  the  finest  gold  solder.  A  piece  of 
the  tube  half  an  inch  in  length  should  be  cemented  with  sbelltc 
into  a  hole  bored  through  a  piece  of  wood  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
to  serve  for  a  handle  ;  the  interior  is  then  carefully  dressed  out  with 
a  jeweler's  broach  which  has  a  slight  taper,  making  it  smooth  and 
regular  within.  A  solid  gold  wire  pivot  is  now  carefully  filed  and 
fitted  by  grinding  it  with  fine  emery  and  water,  making  a  '  ground 
joint,'  whereby  the  pivot  is  firmly  held  when  in  place.  Any  por- 
tion of  the  wire  that  may  project  beyond  the  smaller  end  of  the 
tube  should  be  cut  evenly  ofl*,  while  at  the  larger  end  it  should  pro- 
ject at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

"  The  tube  must  be  taken  out  of  the  cement  and  a  piece  of  plate 
soldered  to  the  smaller  end,  forming  a  bottom.  An  easier  flowing 
solder  should  be  used  for  this,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  first  Thifl 
tube  thus  formed,  after  being  cleansed  in  acid  and  smoothly  filed,  is 
ready  to  be  inserted  into  the  root. 

"  Some  have  proposed  to  cut  a  screw  on  the  tube,  whereby  it  is 
firmly  secured  in  its  place,  and  to  fill  then  around  with  gold.    But 
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the  most  conveDient  way  is  to  cut  a  number  of  barbs  with  a  sharp 
kni^,  on  the  outside,  looking  toward  the  open  end ;  this  retains  the 
gold  in  place  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the  screw.  Being  made  so 
as  to  enter  the  root  rather  loosely,  several  folds  of  gold  foil  are 
wrapped  around  it,  and  after  carefully  drying  the  parts  with  bibu- 
lous paper — the  pivot  being  in  its  place  in  the  tube — the  whole  is 
forced  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  the  loose  portions  of  foil 
removed. 

"  Having  previously  prepared  some  cohesive  foil,  the  space  around 
the  tube  is  perfectly  filled  with  gold.  The  gold  pivot  is  now 
removed  and  the  tube  carefully  sawed  or  filed  off  nearly  level  with 
the  end  of  the  root,  and  the  surface  of  the  gold  and  the  root  well 
polished. 

**  Thus  far  we  have  the  root  preserved  with  a  good  filling,  and  a 
gold  tube  firmly  secured  in  it  containing  an  accurately  fitting  gold 
pivot. 

**  The  next  operation  is  to  attach  a  suitable  tooth  to  the  pivot,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  plain  plate  tooth  is  selected  that  will  be  suitable  in 
size,  shape,  and  color.    This  tooth  should  be  so  ground  and  fitted  to 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  root  that  the  free  margin  of  the  gums  will 
cover  the  point  of  union.    Then,  after  soldering  a  strong  backing  to 
the  tooth,  it  is  fitted  to  its  position,  with  the  gold  pivot  in  place,  on 
which  has  been  soldered  a  small  shoulder  or  ring  of  plate,  and  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  wire  cut  off.    This  shoulder  is  to  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  disk,  cut  out  of  gold  plate,  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  pivot,  then  perforated  with  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
pivot  op  to  the  point,  a  little  less  than  the  depth  of  the  tube.    Being 
retained  at  this  point,  it  is  made  to  fit  closely  down  on  the  root ;  the 
whole  is  then  carefully  withdrawn  and  bedded  up  to  the  ring  in  plas- 
ter and  asbestos,  thoroughly  dried,  the  wax  removed,  and  the  piece 
soldered  with  fine  solder.    If  the  ring  is  loose,  it  must  be  kept  in 
place  by  wax  or  plaster  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  it  from  the  tube. 
The  pivot  is  again  tried  in  the  mouth  and,  if  satisfactory,  the  project- 
ing portion  is  cut  off,  smoothly  filed,  and  the  tooth  attached  to  it  with 
shellac ;  then  try  in  the  mouth,  and  alter  its  position  if  necessary. 
If  the  pivot  does  not  fit  too  tightly,  the  whole  can  be  withdrawn 
together,  carefully  invested  in  plaster  and  asbestos,  and  strongly  sol- 
dered.   The  piece  is  now  finished  up,  reducing  the  shoulder  around 
the  pivot  to  less  than  half  a  line  in  breadth  ;  a  large  plate  covering 
the  end  of  the  root  has  no  advantage,  and  would  only  form  a  lodg- 
ment for  food  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  inducing  decomposi- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  the  root. 
"  If  the  pivot  is  not  retained  sufi&ciently  firm  in  the  tube,  it  may  be 
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wrapped  with  a  few  fibres  of  floss  silk  or  cotton,  and  when  foroed  into 
its  place  with  a  slight  rotary  motion   it  will  remain  quite  fino,  tod 
can  be  used  with  great  satisfaction.     If  the  adjustmeats  have  been 
properly  made,  the  shoulder  or  flange  will  fit  oIokIt 
FiQ.  SSG.         QQ  ^e  ^ge  of  ii,g  i^y^^  ti,g  QQck  of  the  tooth  rat- 
ing on  the  beveled  edge  made  for  it,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  tAoth  from  turning  on  its  axis.     Proper 
care  and    cleanliness,  removing  the   tooth  at  lewt 
three  times  a  week,  will  enable  such  a  piece  to  Ik 
used  with  satia&ctioa  for  many  years." 

Fig.  565  represents  an  an tero- posterior  sectira  of 

a  superior  central  incisor  root  pivoted  in  the  edu- 

ner  above  described,    a,  dentine  of  root ;  b,  pwce- 

Iain    tooth;   e,  pivot    surrounded   by  the  tubs;  d, 

backing,  which  is  soldered  to  the  tooth  and  to  tlie 

pivot ;  e,  Ailing  between  the  end  of  tube  and  apei 

of  the  root ;  /,  filling  around  the  tube  by  which  it  is  retained  in  place; 

g,  flange  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  tube ;  A,  junction  of  the  tooth  ud 

root,  concealed  by  the  mai^in  of  gum. 

Another  method  for  inserting  an  artificial  crown  on  a  metallic  pivot 
is  that  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Thomas,  by  which  the  end  of  the  root  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  deleterious  agents  and  a  firm  support  given  to  the 
tooth.    It  is  thoB  described  by  Professor  Gorgas: — 

"  Prepare  the  tooth  as  for  an  ordinary  wooden  pivot ;  then  select  i 
plate  tooth  of  the  proper  size,  shape  and  shade,  and  fit  it  by  grinding 
accurately  to  the  prepared  root. 

"  After  this  is  done,  enlarge  the  pulp  canal  by  reaming  it  oBt  u 
large  as  the  root  will  permit ;  that  is,  make  a  conical -shaped  csvity  in 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  root,  allowing  the  margin  of  this  cavity  to 
be  quite  near  to  the  periphery  of  the  root,  with  slight  undercuts  or 
retaining  points  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls. 

"  After  this  cavity  is  prepared,  and  that  portion  of  the  palp  caul 
beyond  it  filled  to  the  apex  of  the  root  with  gold,  make  a  squire 
metallic  pivot  of  tweuty-carat  gold  alloyed  with  platinum,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  platinum.  This  [nvoC  i* 
made  in  two  parts,  which  are  soldered  together  at  the  base  of  tiie 
artificial  crown  and  slightly  wedge-shaped.  After  the  pivot  is  pre- 
pared, a  thin  piece  of  platinum  plate  is  bent  around  it,  thus  forming 
a  square  cylinder  into  which  the  pivot  perfectly  fits.  The  pivo(  if 
then  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  square  cylinder,  and  the  edges  of  thit 
cylinder  soldered  with  pure  gold.  The  pivot  is  again  inserted,  tad 
the  excess  of  solder  and  any  rough  edges  which  may  be  found  in  the 
cylinder  filed  ofl!'. 
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"  After  this  is  done,  the  cavity  in  the  root  is  carefully  dried  and 
protected  from  moisture,  and  the  square  cylinder,  with  the  pivot 
inside  of  it,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  cavity,  which  is  filled 
around  it  with  gold  in  as  careful  and  perfect  a  manner  as  any  crown 
cavity.  The  gold  is  allowed  to  overlap  the  margin  of  the  cavity,  so 
as  to  perfectly  protect  all  of  the  exposed — or  what,  in  the  ordinary 
method,  would  be  the  exposed — surface  of  the  root. 

"  The  gold  filling,  besides  protecting  the  root,  retains  the  square 
cylinder  in  the  centre  of  it.  In  placing  the  cylinder  in  the  root  with 
the  pivot  in  it,  preparatory  to  inserting  the  gold  filling  around  it,  the 
split  in  the  pivot  should  range  directly  back  from  the  labial  to  the 
palatine  surfaces,  and  not  transversely.  The  pivot,  after  the  filling  is 
inserted,  is  drawn  out  of  the  cylinder,  which  remains  firmly  fixed  in 
the  root,  and  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  projects  beyond  the  gold 
is  filed  down  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  filling.  An  impres- 
sion of  this  surface  is  then  taken  with  wax  or  gutta-percha,  and  die 
and  counter  die  made  of  fusible  metal,  by  means  of  which  a  disk  of 
platinum  plate  is  swaged  to  fit  accurately  the  concave  surface  of  the 
gold  filling  in  the  root. 

*'  When  this  is  done,  the  convex  surface  of  the  disk  is  thinly  cov- 
ered with  wax,  and  the  disk  placed  in  its  proper  position  over  the 
gold  filling  in  the  root,  and  slightly  pressed  on  it,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  impression  of  the  square  orifice  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  a  hole 
corresponding  in  shape  and  position  may  be  cut  in  the  disk.  The 
outer  end  of  the  pivot  is  then  inserted  in  the  square  hole  made  in  the 
disk,  secured  by  means  of  wax,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  root 
(with  pivot  in  the  cylinder),  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  pivot  is 
in  its  proper  position ;  then  it  is  carefully  removed  and  secured  by 
an  investment  of  plaster  and  asbestos,  that  the  pivot  may  be  sol- 
dered to  the  disk. 

"  The  projecting  portion  of  the  pivot  above  is  filed  down  to  a  level 
with  the  concave  surface  of  the  disk,  and  the  disk  and  pivot  returned 
to  the  cylinder  in  the  root,  when  the  plate  tooth  is  placed  in  position 
and  secured  to  the  disk  by  means  of  Wax. 

"  This  done,  the  pivot,  disk,  and  the  plate  tooth  are  carefully  re- 
moved and  invested  in  plaster  and  asbestos,  in  order  that  a  backing 
of  gold  may  be  made,  and  the  tooth  soldered  to  it  and  the  disk.  The 
tooth  is  now  ready  to  be  inserted,  and  by  slightly  separating  the  two 
parts  which  form  the  pivot,  at  its  apex  or  free  extremity,  it  will  tightly 
fit  the  cylinder,  the  two  halves  acting  as  springs,  and  pressing  against 
the  walls  of  the  square  cylinder  inserted  in  the  root." 
The  late  Dr.  M.  H.  Webb  suggested  several  methods  of  pivoting 
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by  which  gold  crowns  with  porcelain  iacee  made  of  plaia  plate  teeth 
are  attached  to  natural  roots. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  eolderiog  to' a  plain  plate  tooth 
with  straight  pins  a  narrow  strip  of  heavy  gold  plate  beveled  od  it; 
sidea  toward  the  tooth,  and  long  enough  to  form  the  pivot  extending 
into  the  root. 

When  ready  for  insertion,  gold  is  packed  around  the  pivot  (being 
anchored  in  the  roots  by  means  of  undercuts)  and  behind  thebeveM 
edges  of  the  backing,  and  so  built  up  as  to  form  a  contour  pala- 
tine surface  on  the  crown.     (Fig.  666.) 

Another  method  of  Dr.  Webb's  is  to  back  with  gold  plate  a  pkin 
plate  tooth  with  straight  pius,  the  sides  of  the  backing  being  bent  i" 
form  a  tube  or  cannula.    Through  this  tube  a  gold  pivot  passes  into 

Fio.  666. 


the  root,  and  cohesive  gold  is  employed  to  secure  the  pivot  to  both 
crown  and  root,  by  packing  it  around  the  pivot  in  the  root,  arooDd 
the  tube  on  the  backing,  and  into  the  dovetailed  grooves  in  the  eroKo 
(Fig.  667).  This  plan  is  a  modification  of  that  suggested  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Dwinelle,  to  be  used  in  connectioD  with  crystal  gold. 

A  method  of  no  recent  date  is,  to  take  an  impreasion  of  the  root 
surface  and  adjoining  teeth,  and  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  plaster  model 
thus  obtained,  to  correspond  to  the  canal  or  canals  of  hicnsjnds  uxi 
molars.  Into  these  holes  gold,  platinum,  or  platinum-and-iridium 
alloy  pins  are  inserted,  and  to  these  a  disk  oovering  the  eiposed 
surjace  of  the  root  is  soldered.  A  plate  tooth  is  then  adapted  bj 
grinding  and  soldered  to  the  disk,  the  plaster  model  serving  u  t 
guide  for  the  adaptation  of  both  pins  and  crown.  Fig.  668  repre- 
sents the  tooth  prepared  for  insertion  into  the  root  by  meuu  of 
gutta-percha  or  zinc  preparation,  the  pins  being  roogheoed  or 
barbed,  being  made  square  for  the  latter  purpose.  When  the  rood 
are  filled  with  gutta-percha,  the  pins  and  crown  are  warmed  mi 
pressed  into  place. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  suggests  the  following  method  of  pivotiof,  shom 
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in  Fig.  669,  and  described  hj  bim  aa  follows :  "  Select  plate  tooth,  fit 
it  to  root,  and  bevel  it  from  near  the  pin — cervical — or  pine,  if  cross- 
pins,  to  tbe  labio'cervical  edge.  Solder  a  platinum  pin  to  it  as  a 
backstay  and  pivot  combined,  leaving  it  rough  or  grooved  on  both 
sides  of  the  pin  for  a  retaioing  bold  to  the  finishing  palatal 
amatgam. 

Fio.  567. 


"  Fill  tbe  root  ....  I  prefer  to  give  this  ('  cement ')  a  day  to 
harden  thoroughly.  In  the  root  filling  drill  a  hole  larger  than  the 
platinum  pin,  as  near  to  the  palatal  portion  of  the  filling  as  possi- 
ble, and  directed  slantwise  to  the  apical  centre  of  root-filling ;  then 
fiasnre-drill  the  hole  toward  the  labial  aide  of  the  now  oval  pivot 
hole.  By  this  method  the  tooth  is  accurately  placed  in  position,  and 
easily  held  firmly  in  place  while  tbe  pin  is  secured  by  filling  tbe 


Fio.  668. 


Fio.  670. 


pivot  hole  with  amalgam.  Let  this  harden  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  add  amalgam  in  contour  to  the  root  filling  and  palatal  face  of 
the  porcelain  tootb.  It  is  at  this  point  of  the  operation  that  tbe 
need  for 'beveling 'the  cervical  portion  of  the  tooth  is  demonstrated, 
for,  by  this   bevel,  one  is  enabled  to  make,  by  filling,  a  perfectly 
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tight  joint  at  the  labio-cervical  junction  of  tooth  with  root,  aod  tlso 
to  secure  a  strength  of  amalgam  equal  to  the  entire  aurfiice  of  root- 
filling." 

Dr.  Boice  modifies  Dr.  Flagg's  method  by  cutting  a  groove  bctqbs 
the  tooth  between  the  pins  before  attaching  the  platinum  pivot,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  a  space  behind  the  pivot  for  the  better  support 
of  the  amalgam  with  which  it  is  filled. 

Dr.  H.  Weston's  method  consists  of  a  special  crown  with  a  depres 
sion  on  its  palatal  surface,  within  which  are  the  tooth-pins  and  i 
spear-shaped-  pivot  of  hard  platinum,  or  platinum-and -iridium  alloy, 
notched  on  both  edges,  to  the  crown  end  of  which  a  backing  of  the 
same  metal  is  soldered,  giving  the  pivot  with  the  backing  (which  is  to 
be  soldered  to  it)  a  T-shape  (Fig.  570).  The  root  canal  being 
enlarged  and  undercut  with  a  wheel-drill,  and  the  crown  fitted  to  the 
root  and  pivot,  the  latter  is  secured  in  the  root  by  packing  aroaod  it 
either  amalgam,  gold,  or  zinc  preparation. 


Fio.  671. 


Fig.  672. 


Dr.  E.  L.  Hunter's  method  consists  in  making  a  pivot  of  gold 
alloyed  with  platinum,  with  a  thread  cut  on  one  end,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  screwed  into  the  root  canal,  the  other  end  of  the  pivot 
being  split.  Several  screws  are  inserted  into  the  root  around  the 
pulp  canal,  to  afford  anchorage  to  the  gold  which  is  packed  about 
them  and  the  pivot  projecting  from  the  canal.  A  pivot  crown  being 
adapted  to  the  root  surface,  the  split  end  of  the  pivot  is  sprung  open 
and  the  crown  forced  to  its  place,  being  firmly  held  by  the  split  end  of 
the  pivot. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Carman  modifies  Dr.  Hunter's  method  by  using  an 
ordinary  pivot  crown,  with  the  hole  drilled  completely  through  it 
(Fig.  571).  The  split  or  cleft  end  of  the  pivot  is  made  to  fit  loosely 
in  the  hole  in  the  crown,  so  that  gold  may  be  packed  around  it  to 
hold  the  crown  firmly. 

A  method  of  pivoting  devised  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Leech  (Fig.  57i)  w 
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described  alu  by  Dr.  Dexter,  aa  follows:  The  root  is  drilled  out, 
to  a  depth  uf  about  three-eighthe  of  an  inch,  to  a  diameter  of  No.  16 
standard  American  wire  gauge,  the  bottom  of  the  hole  beiug  flared 
or  enlarged  and  the  canal  above  filled  with  gutta-percha.  A  gold 
tube  is  made  to  fit  the  hole  accurately  and  project  sufficiently  for 
convenience  of  handling,  and  is  soldered  through  a  hole  in  a  gold 
bas«  struck  to  the  root,  projecting  through  the  plate  some  distance. 
A  plate-tooth  is  fitted  to  the  root  and  plate  and  soldered  to  the 
latter,  gold  being  Sowed  on  to  the  plate  and  backing  and  around 
tbe  projecting  tube,  to  form  the  palatal  contour,  and  the  tube  cut 
off  flush  with  the  latter.  We  now  have  a  plate  tooth,  gold  backed, 
with  a  tube  pivot,  the  orifice  of  which  opens  on  the  palatal  aspect  of 
our  tooth.  Tbe  root  end  of  the  tube  is  now  slit  perpendicularly  in 
three  or  four  places,  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  a  thin  sheet  of 

Fio.  673. 


Mi  « 


warm  gutta-percha  is  placed  on  the  base  of  the  crown  around  tbe 
tube,  and  tbe  whole  is  pushed  securely  to  place.  Now  pack  gold 
or  tin  into  the  tube,  eondermng  the  bottom  portUns  so  thai  the  slit  end 
will  spread  and  lightly  fill  the  flared  end  of  the  hole  in  the  root,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  Dr.  Dexter  Buggest^  that  tin  be  used  to  fill  tbe 
tube,  BO  that  tbe  tooth  may  be  easily  removed  in  case  of  trouble. 

Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  "Bonwill 
crowns,"  has  suggested  several  methods  of  pivoting,  but  the  lateat, 
consisting  of  an  all-porcelain  crown,  he  considers  to  be  the  best. 
These  teeth  are  made  iu  special  moulds,  and  the  incisor  crowns  are 
so  shaped  as  to  form  a  dovetail,  which  allows  the  Btrain  outward  to 
come  high  up  near  the  cutting  edge,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the 
palatal  wall  for  support.  The  bicuspid  and  molar  crowns  are  cut 
out  at  the  base,  leaving  little  more  than  a  shell  with  undercuts  for 
the  amalgam,  to  act  as  dovetails,  the  operation  being  an  amalgam 
filling  capped  with  porcelain.  The  hollow  crowns  enable  the  opera- 
tor  to  fit  them  to  the  natural  roots  very  readily,  as  there  is  little 
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material  to  grind  off.    Fig.  573  repreeeDts  the  Bonwill  crowoa  (or  tbe 
iociBors,  bicuspids,  and  molars. 

Fig.  574  represents  the  latest  style  of  pina  for  setting  the  Bonwill 
crowDB  being  made  of  special  metal  aud  of  a  shape  that  allows  of 
setting   in    four  different  directions.     After  the 
Pio.  674.  „rQ„n  ig  fitted  to  the  root  the  pulp  canal  is  filled 

with  amalgam  in  a  plastic  condition,  ind  tbe 
triangular  barbed  metal  pin  is  forced  iato  iL 
The  crown   is   then   filled  with   the  same  sab- 
stance,  placed    over  the   pin,  and  forced  to  itt 
place,  the  piu  resting  in  the  bole  in  tiie  ctdwd. 
Several  modifications  of  tfais   method  are  sug- 
gested by  the  inventor,  such  as  a  nut  on  tiie  end 
of  the  pin,  and  a  gas  vent  formed  by  allowing  a 
flat  side  of  the  pin  to  rest  against  one  wall  of  the  canal,  siid  the 
space  kept  free  of  amalgam  when  it  is  packed  about  the  pin.   Be- 
l^ning  points  are  made  in  the   root  witb  a  wheel  burr,  ud  the 

Fia.  576. 


amalgam  is  packed  in  tbe  countersunk  base  of  tbe  crown,  and  the 
surplus  escapes  by  the  opening  on  tbe  palatal  surface  in  tbe  case  of 
an  incisor  crown.  When  the  crown  is  well  pressed  into  its  plieeoii 
the  root,  the  amalgam  can  be  packed  in  around  the  pin.    The  too 


free  escape  of  the  amalgam  through  tbe  palatal  opening  io  tbe 
crown  can  be  prevented  by  placing  the  thumb  and  index  finger  on 
the  orifice  when  pressing  up  the  crown.  Tbe  tooth  should  be  kept 
at  rest  until  tbe  amalgam  has  hardened.     Fig.  575  repretenli  llit 
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Grates-Bonwill  crowns,  which  are  inserted  on  'the  triangular  pins  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  crowns  just  described. 

Dr.  Bonwill  claims  that,  by  means  of  "  adjustors/'  Fig.  576,  the 
crowns  can  be  better  kept  in  position  immediately  after  the  operation 
than  with  the  fingers  or  forceps. 

Dr.  S.  Davis's  method  (Fig.  577)  is  to  prepare  the  root  as  usual,  and 
ream  out  the  chamber  in  a  funnel  shape,  and  out  anchorages  in  the 


Fio.  678.  Fio.  579. 


Fig.  680. 


Fio.  581. 


Fio.  582.  Pig.  688. 


Fig.  584.     Fig.  586. 


Fio.  686. 
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sides  of  the  reamed  surface.  A  plate-tooth  is  then  fitted,  by  griDdiog 
it,  to  the  labio-cervical  edge  of  the  root,  and  backed  with  gold  plate, 
when  the  sides  of  the  tooth  and  backing  are  ground  to  bevel  sharpW 
inward,  leaving  the  labial  surface  untouched.  A  gold  pivot  is  then 
soldered  to  the  backing,  of  such  a  length  that  when  it  is  placed  in 
position  a  narrow  space  is  left  between  the  crown  and  root  The  pivot 
and  backing  are  then  roughened,  the  latter  being  barbed  and  fastened 
into  the  root  with  oxjchloride  or  oxyphosphate  of  zinc  Gold  is  then 
packed  in  the  retaining  points,  the  pulp  chamber  and  around  the 
pivot,  and  built  upon  the  backing  to  give  a  proper  form  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

The  four-pin  crowns,  invented  by  Dr.  W.  Storer  How,  are  among 
the  more  recent  methods  of  pivot  work,  and  the  following  description 
of  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  mounting  these  crowns,  with  the 
necessary  appliances,  was  prepared  for  the  present  edition  of  this  work 
by  Dr.  How. 

1.  When  the  root  is  in  proper  condition  for  mounting,  measure  the 
depth  of  the  canal  by  means  of  the  canal  plugger  (Fig.  579)  and  its 
flexible  gauge  (Fig.  578),  and  fill  the  canal  at  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  apex  of  the  root,  keeping  the  gauge  at  position  to  show 
the  length  of  the  canal,  and  also  the  distance  to  which  it  has  been 
filled. 

2.  Cut  off  the  root  crown,  with  the  excising  forceps  and  a  round  file. 
down  to  the  gum  margin,  and  with  the  barrel  burr.  No.  241,  cut  the 
labial  part  of  the  root  fairly  under  the  gum  without  wounding  it 

3.  Set  gauge  (Fig.  578)  on  a  Gates  drill  (Fig.  583),  to  one-half  the 
gauged  depth  of  the  canal,  and  drill  to  that  depth. 

4.  Set  the  twist  drill  (Fig.  582)  in  ito  chuck  (Fig.  586),  to  project 
the  same  length  as  the  Gates  drill,  and,  turning  the  chuck  with  thumb 
and  finger,  drill  the  root  to  exactly  that  depth. 

5.  Enlarge  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep 
all  around  to  near  the  margin  of  the  root,  using  the  square-end  fiasnre 
burr,  No.  59,  and  then  with  the  oval.  No.  94,  under-cut  a  groove  at 
the  sides  and  lingually,  as  shown  in  Fig.  584. 

6.  If  the  rubber  dam  is  to  be  used  for  a  gold  or  plastic  backing,  put 
it  now  over  the  root  with  Hunter's  root-clamp,  also  over  the  adjacent 
teeth,  and  thoroughly  dry  the  canal. 

7.  Set  the  tap  (Fig.  585)  in  its  chuck  (Fig.  586),  a  trifle  less  in 
length  than  the  drill ;  oil  the  tap  and  carefully  tap  to  the  gtuge 
depth. 

8.  Insert  the  post  in  its  chuck  (Fig.  586)  to  the  exact  gauge  of 
the  tap,  and  turn  the  thumb-screw  down  hard  on  the  end  of  the 
post:   then  screw  the  post  into  the  root;  release  the  thumb-screw; 
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unscrew  the  chuck  a  half  turn  ;  bend  the  post  until  the  chuck  stands 
in  centre  line  with  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  unscrew  the  chuck. 

9.  Slit  the  rubber  back  from,  adjacent  teeth,  tucking  the  flaps  out 
of  the  way,  so  that  occlusion  may  be  tried,  and  the  post  excised  and 
ground  off,  until  the  teeth  close  clear  of  the  post. 

10.  Try  the  crown  on  the  post,  and  with  an  F  disk,  dry,  grind  the 
rib  between  the  neck  pins  until  the  crown  is  labially  flush  with  the 
root  margin,  cutting  a  little  at  a  time  until  exactly  flush. 

11.  Take  the  crown  and  place  the  mandrel  (Fig.  587)  between  the 
pins  just  as  the  post  is  to  be,  and,  with  the  pliers  (Fig.  588),  bend  the 
pins  carefully  over  the  mandrel,  cutting  off  the  pins  if  too  long 

Fig.  587.  Fio.  588.        Fig.  589.     Fio.  590.        Fio.  591.        Fio.  692. 


Fig.  593. 


to  be  pinched  in  on  the  mandrel  at  the  sides,  observing  that  the  pin 
nearest  the  cutting  edge  is  first  to  be  bent  (Fig.  590),  and  the 
opposite  pin  bent  below  it  on  the  mandrel,  and  so  with  the  others 
(Fig.  591). 

12.  Slip  the  crown  over  the  post,  try  occlusion,  and  with  the  post- 
chuck  bend  the  post  until  the  crown  is  properly  aligned  with  the 
teeth  ;  then  with  a  stump  corundum  wheel  No.  3  grind  the  neck  of  the 
crown  to  a  close  labial  fit  with  the  root,  fitting  only  the  portion  to  be 
concealed  by  the  gum,  leaving  narrow  gaps  at  the  sides  to  be  filled  by 
the  backing  between  crown  and  root  (Fig.  592). 

13.  Grind  the  cutting  edge  for  relation  to  the  other  teeth,  being 
sure  that  the  opposing  tooth  does  not  strike  crown,  or  post,  or  pins. 

14.  Fix  the  crown  on  post  by  pinching  the  pins  into  the  screw 
threads  of  the  post  with  special  pliers.    (Figs.  588  or  589.) 

15.  Finally,  pack  the  backing  of  gold,  or  cement,  or  amalgam,  or 
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Wood's  metal,  or — for  temporary  backing  while  treatiag  ft 
gutta-percha,  into  all  the  crevicea  around  the  poet  and  behind  lod 
under  the  pine,  and  between  the  crown  and  the  root;  contmu  ud 
finish  thoroughly,  so  that  no  ledge  or  other  imperfection  cu  be 
found. 

Fig.  693  shows  in  vertical  mid-section  an  incisor  crown  moaoled : 
the  blackened  portions  of  the  backing  defining  the  locking-bold  of 
the  backing  on  the  post,  the  crown-pins,  and  the  root  recess. 

Fig.  694  shows  in  perspective  a  cuspid  crown  ready  to  be 
slipped  over  its  post,  and  also  a  cuspid  crown  ready  for  its  post  is 
the  bicuspid  root,  which  has  ita  lingual  cusp  remaining,  and  Fig.  595 
shows  the  crowns  on  their  posts  awaiting  the  contour-backing. 


Fio.  u94. 
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In  mounting  a  crown  on  the  bicuspid  root  (Fig.  594)  the  cbniii 
will  not  usually  pass  the  natural  cusp,  and  hence  the  drill  ind  ibe 
tap  must  project  the  cusp's  length  in  addition  to  the  gauge  laigtb. 
Observe  also  if  the  space  between  the  tap  and  the  cusp  is  wider 
than  the  thickness  of  a  crown-pin,  and,  if  not,  cut  the  cusp  tefti- 
cally  with  a  large  fissure-burr,  so  that  the  space  shall  be  wide 
enough,  before  setting  the  post,  else  the  bent  pins  will  not  p««  be- 
tween the  post  and  cusp.  Grind  the  rib— see  step  10— quite  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  crown ;  take  steps  11, 12,  and  IS,  and,  if  the  oc- 
casion necessitates  grinding  the  crown  so  as  to  destroy  one  p«r  o' 
pins,  invest  the  crown,  and  solder  the  pins  at  the  lap,  taking  step  15 
for  completion. 
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When  it  is  deeired  to  cootour  the  backing  of  a  cuspid  crowo  to 
form  an  inner  cusp,  or  to  adapt  a  cuspid  or  incisor  crown  for  maati- 
cating  usee,  the  pins  may  be  twisted  together  over  the  mandrel,  and 
again  twisted  tightl}r  over  the  post,  as  in  Fig.  596 ;  but  in  some 
cases  it  ra».j  be  better  to  bend  the  neck-pina,  as  in  Fig.  697,  instead 
of  twisting  them.  In  all  cases  the  bent  pins,  are  to  be  pinched 
quite  hard  over  the  mandrel  and  post,  so  that  the  serratiouB  of  the 
pliers  will  roughen  the  pins  to  prevent  their  being  pulled  through 
the  backing,  which  should  also  be  condensed  around  the  pins  and 
post. 

If  the  root  is  not  ready  for  permanent  mounting,  use  a  tubular 
post,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  threaded  tube,  take  the  succesaive  steps 
up  to  13  ;  then  back  temporarily  with  wax,  rubber,  or  gutta-percha, 
awaitiug  the  next  sitting,  when  the  crown   may  be  taken  off,  the 

Fio.  600.        Fio.  601.  Pio.  602.  Pio.  608.  Fio  604 
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post  unscrewed,  and  the  remedy  applied.  Thus  the  root  may  be 
alternately  medicated  and  mounted  until  ready  for  the  permanent 
crown. 

When  the  root  is  much  decayed,  the  bottom  of  a  cone-shaped 
cavity  may  be  drilled  and  tapped  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  post,  thus  anchored,  may  be  further  secured  by 
cement  in  the  grooved  walla  of  the  cavity  and  around  the  poet  (Fig. 
598). 

These  crowns  afford  unusual  facility  for  mounting  by  any  of  the 
well-known  methods  of  inserting  the  post  after  soldering  it  to  the 
crown.  They  are  also  adapted  for  use  in  celluloid  and  rubber  work, 
especially  in  cases  of  single  teeth.  The  several  long  pins,  having 
their  ends  bent  with  pliers  at  a  sharp  angle  (Fig.  699),  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  both  strengthen  the  shank  of  the  plate  and  hold  the 
crown  very  firmly  in  position. 
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The  acrew-poaU  are  made  of  crown  metal,  an  alloy  devi§ed  for 
the  pnrpoee,  in  order  to  obtuo  a  stiff  post  that  will  permit  the  cut- 
ting of  the  peculiar  and  extremely  accurate  thread  formed  npon  ii, 
and  which  will  not  amalgamate  or  be  otherwise  affected  bj  aor 
backing  material  that  may  be  used.  Of  course,  platinum  or  plati- 
num alloyed  with  iridium  may  be  employed  for  poets,  hot  Uw 
crowD  metal  is  in  every  way  superior. 

There  are  aome  oases  of  a  class  which  has  hitherto  presented  diffi- 
culties that  may  now  be  easily  overcome  by  grinding  the  post  flat 
on  the  crown  side  after  it  has  been  set  and  bent  in  the  root  (Fig. 
600),  BO  as  to  be  clear  of  the  occluding  tooth ;  and  then  the  crown 
,  pins  may  be  bent  over  the  reduced  post,  the  ctowd  fitted  ud 
ground  to  clear  the  opposite  tooth  (Fig.  601),  and  the  backing  added. 

A  similar  case,  in  which  the  opposing  tooth  and  a  proper  aligi- 
raent  require  an  oblique  bending  of  the  pins,  is  seen  in  Fig-  602, 
while  the  reverse  arrangement  of  parts  is  shown  in  Fig.  603.  Tbe 
crown  is  thus  seen  to  be  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  adjusliiKDU 
because  its  point  of  contact  with  the  root  is  at  the  labial  portion  of 
the  neck,  on  which,  as  on  a  hinge,  tbe  crown  may  be  swung  oat  or 
in  (Fig.  604,  dotted  lines),  over  an  arc  of  at  lea« 
Fio.  606.      Fio.  606.  sixty  degrees,  at  any  point  of  which  it  miy  bt 

®  quickly  and   firmly  fixed.    Tbe  labio-cervicil 

junction     is   made  just    under    the    ginginl 
n  I  margin,  and   I  usually  interpose  a  thin  lifer 

of  cement,   amalgam,   or   gutta-percha,  or  ■ 
I  narrow  ribbon  or  several  large  blocks  of  aoft 

^  P  gold ;   tbe  joint  always   to  be  made  smootli, 

%^  and  hid  irom  view  under  the  free  mar^oa  of 

W  the  gums. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Logan  has  devised  a  porcelvn 
crown  (Fig.  605),  with  a  round  metal  pin  placed  in  position  before 
burning  the  tooth.  The  pin  extends  three-eigbtbs  of  an  inch  ODtnde 
the  crown,  which  is  provided  with  a  basal  cavity  intended  to  b« 
filled  with  a  cement  or  other  retaining  material,  to  afford  additiooi) 
support.     Fig.  606  shows  the  crown  in  position. 

Fig.  607  represents  the  improved  Ijogan  tooth-crowo.  Dr.  W 
Storer  How  describes  the  mounting  of  a  Logan  crown  as  follon: 
"  Fig.  608  shows  a  superior  right  central  root,  an  end  appearance  of 
same,  and  a  Logan  crown,  front  view.  Fig.  609  exhibits,  at  a  rigfai 
angle  to  the  plane  of  the  first  figure,  tbe  same  root,  its  end,  and  titt 
Logan  crown,  aide  view.  In  both  figures  tbe  pulp  canal  is  suppcsed 
to  have  been  first  drilled  to  a  gauged  depth  with  an  engine  twiK- 
drill,  No.  151,  and  then  enlarged  by  means  of  a  fissure-burr,  No.  TO, 
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Fio.  608     FiQ.  S09.  Fio.  610.  Fio.  611. 
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to  the  tapering  form  shown ;  the  iralls  being  Bubeequently  grooved 
with  an  oval  burr,  No.  90.  The  enlarged  gection.  Fig.  810,  show* 
the  crown  adjusted  on  the  root  b;  means  of  cement  or  gutta-perchi^ 
which  surrounds  the  post  and  fills  all  the  spaces  in  the  root  iiid 
crown.    Fig.  611  shows  the  completed  crown.     Fig.  612  exhibita  ■ 

Fio.  612.  Fio.  618.  Fio.  614.      Fia.  815. 


bifurcated  bicuspid  root,  its  end  appearance,  and  a  Logan  crown 
adjusted  to  the  root.  Fig.  613  illustrates  the  best  manner  of  bend- 
ing the  post.  Fig.  614  shows  a  split  post,  and  Its  adaptation  to  i 
bifurcated   bicuspid  root  is  seen  in  Fig.  615.     Figs.  616  and  61T 

Fig.  ei6.  Fio.  617.  Fic.  618.  Fic.  819. 


exhibit  the  mode  of  mounting  the  L(^!;an  crown  on  a  superior  molir 
root,  and  Figs.  618  and  619  the  same  crown  in  its  relation  to  sn 
inferior  molar  root. 

"  In  the  preceding  description  the  figures  clearly  present  to  th« 
mind's  eye  of  the  expert  dentist  the  ecaential  features  of  the  new 
Logan  crown  and  the  method  of  mounting  it;  yet  further  eiplanatioD 
with  reference  to  the  figures  will  perhaps  prove  serviceable  to  such  u 
may  not  be  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  root- crowning. 

"  In  every  instance  where  a  root  is  deemed  ready  to  recdw  its 
filling,  it  should  first  be  measured  through  its  canal  from  the  eerrial 
opening  to  the  apical  foramen,  and  this  may  be  accurately  done  wilh 
a  gauge   adjustable  on  a  delicate  canal   explorer,  Fig.  620.    The 
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same  device  serves  to  measure  the  distance  from  the  apex  to  which 
the  canal  shouhi  then  be  filled  (Fig.  621).  It  also  gauges  the  depth 
to  which  the  drill  may  be  carried.  The  proper  degree  of  enlargement 
from  the  bottom  of  the  drilled  hole  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
observed  size  and  character  of  the  root,  and  every  dentist  should 
familiarize  himself  with  generic  tooth-forms,  so  that  when  the  length 
of  an  incisor,  cuspid,  or  other  tooth-root  is  known,  he  can  so  nearly 
determine  its  hidden  outlines  as  to  form  with  precision  a  corre- 
sponding enlargement  of  the  pulp  canal  such  as  is  shown  by  the 
several  cuts.  The  suitable  preparation  of  the  bifurcated  roots  of 
some  bicuspids  and  of  all  the  molars  is  a  matter  involving  diffi- 
culties and  judgment  of  an  unusual  character.    An  instance  of  the 


Pio.  620.     Fio.  621.      Fig.  622.        Fio.  623.  Fio.  624. 


Fio.  625. 


feasibility  of  (splitting  the  poet  of  a  Logan  crown  to  adapt  it  to  the 
bifurcated  root  of  a  bicuspid  is  shown  by  Figs.  614  and  615.  This 
example  directs  attention  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  new  post,  in 
which  there  is  effected  such  a  distribution  of  its  metal  that  its 
greatest  strength  is  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  stress  that  will  in  use 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  crown,  while  the  least  metal  is  found  at 
the  point  of  the  least  strain ;  the  applied  part  of  the  post  being  in 
outline  nearly  correspondent  to  that  of  the  root  itself.  The  pulp- 
canal  is  likewise  conformably  enlarged  to  receive  the  largest  and 
stiffest  post  compatible  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  root  to  be 
crowned. 

"The  fitting  of  a  Logan  crown  to  a  root  is  best  done  by  the  use 
of  a  wet  stump  wheel  in  the  engine  hand-piece,  which  affords  the 
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greatest  facility  for  the  slight  touches  required  to  abrade  the  thin 
cervical  borders  of  the  crown,  which  may  thus  be  made  without 
encroachment  on  the  post. 

"  By  the  old  method  of  adapting  pivot  teeth  to  roots,  the  close  fit- 
ting of  the  crown  precluded  the  use  of  a  plastic  packing,  because  its 
thinness  over  the  surface  of  the  joint  made  such  packing  liable  to 
break  loose  under  the  shock  and  strain  of  use.  The  recess  in  the 
Logan  crown  obviates  this  defect  by  providing  a  receptacle  for  s 
considerable  interior  body  of  cement  that  will  be  deep  enough  to  be 
self-sustaining  internally,  and  yet  allow  the  peripheral  portions  of 
the  root  and  crown  to  approach  each  other  so  closely  that,  though 
only  a  film  of  packing  remain,  it  will  still  be  strong  enough  to  in- 
sure the  persistent  tightness  of  the  joint.  Such  annular  boss  of 
cement  when  formed  of  amalgam  also  adds  strength  in  some  caaes  to 
the  mount. 

'*  When  enough  of  the  natural  crown  remains,  it  is  well  to  leave 
standing  some  of  the  palatal  portion,  and  cut  the  root  under  the 
gum-margin  at  only  the  labial  part,  as  shown  by  Fig.  622.  Thus, 
the  labial-joining  of  the  root  and  crown  will  be  concealed,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  joint  will  be  accessible  for  finishing  and  keeping 
clean  (Fig.  623).  The  Logan  crown  may  be  ground  until  a  large 
part  shall  have  been  removed  for  adaptation  to  the  occluding  tooth 
or  teeth  without  greatly  impairing  its  strength  (see  Fig.  624).  This 
crown  also  in  such  cases  maintains  the  translucency  which  is  one  of 
its  peculiar  excellences,  owing  to  its  solid  porcelain  body  and  the 
absence  "of  a  metallic  backing  or  an  interior  largely  filled  with  cement 
or  amalgam. 

"  The  distal  buccal  root  of  the  natural  superior  molar  is  in  nearly 
every  instance  too  small  to  receive  a  post  of  any  useful  diameter, 
and  therefore  the  Logan  superior  molar  crown  has  but  two  posts, 
which,  like  those  of  the  inferior  molar  crown,  are  square,  and  thus 
may  be  easily  barbed,  as  may  also  the  ribbed  posts  of  the  crowns  for 
the  anterior  tooth-roots.  These  posts  are  in  all  the  Logan  crowns 
large  enough  to  answer  in  any  given  case,  and  can,  of  course,  be  easilj 
reduced  to  suit  thin  or  short  roots. 

''Any  of  the  cements  or  amalgams  may  be  used  in  fixing  these 
crowns,  but  good  gutta-percha,  softened  at  a  low  heat  and  quiddv 
wrapped  around  the  heated  crown  post,  which  is  at  once  seated  in  the 
root,  forms  the  best  mounting  medium,  and  has  the  great  advanta^of 
permitting  a  readjustment,  or  if  need  be  the  ready  removal  of  the 
crown  by  grasping  it  with  a  pair  of  hot  pliers  or  forceps,  and  holding 
it  until  the  gutta-percha  is  sufficiently  softened. 

''An  excellent  combination  for  some  cases  is  accomplished  by  fit- 
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tiDg  a  narrow  aeamlees  gold  collar  over  the  neck  of  the  root  pre- 
pared like  that  of  Fig.  623,  and  then  adjusting  and  mounting  io 
the  manner  described  a  Logan  crown,  with  the  results  shown  by 
Fig.  625."* 

For  reaming  out  and  grooving  the  walls  of  the  root-canals,  Fig. 
626  represeats  what  is  known  as  the  "grooving  burr  engine-bit." 
This  burr  ia  intended  for  cutting  grooves  in  the  walls  of  root-canals 
to  provide  retaining -points  for  plastic  materials  in  setting  porcelain 
crowns.  The  grooves  are  made  by  sweeping  the  burr,  while  in 
motion,  around  the  walls  of  the  canal,  which  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  permit  the  burr  end  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
Two  or  three  grooves,  as  may  be  desired,  can  be  cut  in  thin  roots 
with  safety,  one  size  of  the  burr  answering  for  all  cavities.    The 


Fio.  t 


8.  Fio.  ( 
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canal  is  then  filled  with  gutta-percha,  oxycbloride,  amalgam,  or  other 
plastic,  and  before  it  sets  the  barbed  pin  of  the  crown  is  inserted, 
with  the  effect  of  forcing  the  material  into  the  grooves,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  operation. 

Fig,  627  represents  Dr.  Ottolengues'  root-reamers  and  facers. 

The  root-reamers  are  of  the  size  and  taper  of  the  Logan  crown- 
pins  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  have  corresponding  numbers.  With  a  drill 
just  the  diameter  of  the  smooth  end  of  the  reamer,  the  root  should 
he  drilled  to  the  proper  measured  depth  and  the  bored  canal  be 
then  enlarged  with  a  suitably  numbered  root-reamer,  which,  having 
a  smooth  end,  cannot  be  forced  beyond  the  end  of  the  drilled  hole. 

*  Dental  Cotmot. 
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There  are  five  sizes  of  the  root-facers,  so  that  one  may  be  chosen  of 
such  width  that  the  root  end  can  be  smoothly,  quickly,  and  safely 
faced  to  fit  the  crown. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Richmond  has  devised  a  modified  form  (Fig.  628  i  of 
the  last  described  crown,  which  consists  in  making  the  pin  square 
instead  of  round,  to  prevent  the  crown  from  rotating,  and  in  form- 
ing an  opening  on  the  palatal  and  lingual  surface  of  the  basal 
cavity,  for  the  free  escape  of  the  filling  material  when  placing  the 
crown  in  position.  Dr.  Richmond  suggests  that  a  quick-setting 
material,  such  as  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  be  used  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  and  amalgam  at  the  surface.  Fig.  629  shows  the  modified 
crown  in  position. 

A  new  crown  has  recently  been  invented  by  Dr.  Richmond,  tod 
the  mode  of  mounting  it  is  described  by  Dr.  How  as  follows : — 

'*  A  superior  central  incisor  root  will  serve  as  a  typical  case,  and 
its  projecting  end  is  to  be  shaped  as  seen  in  Figs.  630  and  631.  Thif 
can  be  rapidly  done  with  a  narrow,  safe-sided,  flat,  or  square  file, 

Fio.  680.  Fio.  681.  Fig.  682. 


the  angles  of  the  slopes  being  such  that  the  gum  on  the  labial  and 
palatal  aspects  will  not  interfere  with  nor  be  disturbed  by  the 
operator  in  this  preliminary  work,  for  the  root-end  is  not  at  this 
time  to  be  cut  quite  down  to  the  gum.  A  root-reamer  is  then  em- 
ployed to  bore  out  the  root  to  receive  the  crown-post,  which  is  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Logan  crown-post  for  a  central  in- 
cisor. Fig.  632  shows  in  section  the  relation  of  the  reamer  to  the 
root.  The  new  Richmond  crown,  Fig.  633,  is  then  put  on  the  root 
(see  Fig.  634),  and  its  position  relative  to  the  adjacent  and  occlod- 
ing  teeth  noted.  If  the  cutting-edge  of  the  crown  is  to  be  brought 
out  for  alignment  with  its  neighbors,  the  root  can  be  drilled  a  little 
deeper  and  the  reamer  pressed  outward  as  it  revolves  to  cat  the 
labial  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  palatal  root-slope  must  then  be 
filed  to  make  the  V  correspond  to  the  changed  inclination  of  the 
crown. 
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*'  Thus,  by  alternate  trial,  and  reaming,  and  filing,  the  crown  may 
be  fitted  to  the  root  and  adjusted  in  its  relations  until  the  post 
bas  a  close,  solid  bearing  against  the  labial  and  palatal  walls  of  the 
ealarged  pulp-cavity,  and  the  crown-slopes  separated  from  the  root- 
slopes  by  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  heavy  writing-paper.  This 
space  can  be  accurately  gauged,  and  the  root-slopes  conformed  to 
the  crown-slopes  by  warming  the  crown  and  putting  on  its  slopes  a 


Fig.  683. 


Fio.  684. 
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little  gutta-percha,  so  that  an  impression  of  the  root-end  may  be 
taken,  and  the  root-slopes  dressed  with  a  file  until  the  film  of  gutta- 
percha proves  to  be  of  equal  thinness  on  both  slopes.  After  thus 
completing  the  adjustment,  with  due  attention  to  the  alignment  and 
occlusion,  the  crown  and  the  root  are  to  be  dried  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 

"  To  do  this  efiectively  in  the  root,  it  should  first  be  swabbed  and 
washed  out  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  continuously  flooded  with 


Fig.  637. 


Fig.  688. 


Fig.  689. 


warm  air,  until  the  root  is  not  merely  dry,  but  dried  throughout  as  far 
as  possible,  and  made  so  warm  as  to  render  the  patient  conscious 
of  its  heat.  A  little  gutta-percha  is  then  put  on  the  sides  of  the  post 
and  over  the  slopes  of  the  crown,  which  is  then  pushed  into  place,  the 
exuding  gutta-percha  cut  away,  and  the  joint  smoothed  with  a  warm 
burnisher.  The  film  of  gutta-percha  should  be  very  thin.  The  crown 
and  root  may  be  quickly  coolefl  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  with  cold 
water,  and  the  patient  then  enjoined  to  let  the  crown  rest  for  a  few 
49 
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hours  in  order  that  the  gutta-percha  may  become  quite  set    Fig.  635 
shows  the  completed  crown. 

**  Dr.  Richmond  usually  takes  a  thin,  perforated  disk  of  gatu- 
percha,  pushes  the  post  through  it,  warms  the  crown,  presses  it  into 
place,  and  when  cooled  removes  the  crown,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
trims  away  the  gutta-percha  close  to  the  crown-neck.  He  then  wtrms 
the  crown,  puts  a  very  little  oxy phosphate  cement  on  the  post,  and 
presses  the  crown  home. 

"The  obvious  advantages  of  the  device  are  the  readiness  with 
which  the  slopes  of  the  root  end  may  be  shaped  with  a  file;  the 
facility  with  which  these  slopes  may  be  given  any  angle  to  set  the 
crown  out  or  in  at  the  base  or  at  the  cutting  edge,  or  to  give  it  a 
twist  on  its  axis ;  the  certainty  that,  once  adjusted,  the  final  setting 
will  exactly  reproduce  the  adjustment;  the  assurance  that  in  use  the 
crown  will  not  be  turned  on  its  axis, — a  most  common  cause  of  the 
loosening  of  artificial  crowns ;  the  firmness  of  its  resistance  to  outward 
thrust  in  the  act  of  biting.  This  fact  is  made  apparent  by  Fig.  636, 
wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  in  an  outward  movement  the  crown  B 
would  rock  upon  A  as  a  pivot,  and  the  dotted  line  D  shows  how  the 
crown  slope  is  resisted  by  the  root-slope,  which  extends  so  far  toward 
the  incisive  edge  that  a  much  firmer  support  is  given  to  the  crown 
than  if  the  resistance  should  be,  as.  it  usually  is,  on  the  line  of  the 
gingival  margin  C. 

"  The  cases  for  which  the  new  crown  seems  specially  adapted  are 
such  as  have  some  considerable  portion  of  the  natural  crown  remun- 
ing,  and  for  these  it  would  seem  that  no  better  artificial  substitute  hv 
yet  been  made  accessible  to  the  profession. 

"  For  roots  that  have  become  wasted  below  the  gum-surface  the  new 
crown  is  not  suitable,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  decayed  under  the 
labial  or  palatal  gum-margin  only,  but  have  yet  projecting  theapprox- 
imal  portions  of  the  crown  (see  Fig.  637). 

"The  sectional  view  (Fig.  638)  and  the  perspective  plan  views 
(Fig.  639)  illustrate  the  manner  of  mounting  these  crowns  on  this 
class  of  roots.     The  finished  crown  appears  as  in  Fig.  639." 

Fig.  640  represents  different  forms  of  crowns,  and  the  nut-driver 
and  screw-nut  for  setting  porcelain  crowns  on  natural  roots. 

The  all -porcelain  crowns,  such  as  the  Foster,  Gates-Bon  will,  dove- 
tail crown,  and  others,  have  been  set  in  various  ways,  proDQioent 
among  which  has  been  the  use  of  solid-headed  screws ;  but  we  find 
that  much  more  satisfactory  and  firmer  work  can  be  done  by  first 
fixing  the  screw-post  in  the  root,  thus  permitting  the  crown  to  be 
slipped  over  the  end  of  the  post  and  properly  adjusted  to  the  root, 
after  which  the  cavities  in  both  root  and  crown  may  be  partly  filled 
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and  a  nut  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  post  to  condense  the  filling  and 
firmly  secure  the  crown  in  its  place.  These  appliances  are  very 
simple.  They  consist  of  a  nut-driver,  over  which  is  placed  a  split 
tube  for  carrying  the  nut  (see  sectional  view).  The  sole  ohject  of 
this  tube  is  to  hold  the  nut  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  mouth  or 
on  the  floor  during  the  process  of  attaching  or  detaching  it  from  the 
post. 

The  substitution  of  pieces  of  porcelain  for  the  portions  of  crowns 
of  teeth  destroyed  by  caries,  by  a  process  of  inlaying,  was  suggested 

Fig.  640. 
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many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Edw.  Maynard,  and  successfully  practiced  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Volck,  of  Baltimore,  and  also  by  Dr.  B.  Wood.  Dr.  W. 
Storer  How  describes  a  method  as  follows :  *  — 

"One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  success  in  many  of  these  operations 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  exactly  fitting  the  inlay  to  the  tooth. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  cases  which,  by  methods  that  will  be  now 
described,  may  be  repaired  with  the  certainty  of  gratifying  results. 


*  Denied  (Josmos,  Aagust  No.,  1888. 
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''A  typical  instaDce  is  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  641,  and  the  fiUing 
of  gold  usually  inserted  in  such  a  cavity  is  a  glaring  disfigarement, 
endurable  only  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  life  and 
usefulness  of  the  tooth.  Fig.  641  also  shows  the  oval -shaped  cavitj 
about  to  be  converted  into  a  circular  one  by  means  of  a  wheel  borr, 
as,  say,  No.  208.  A  fine- cut  burr  is  essential  for  this  work,  which 
requires  skill  and  delicacy  with  firmness  of  touch  in  order  to  the 
making  of  a  truly  circular  cavity  of  the  smallest  diameter  oon^st- 
ent  with  the  inclusion  of  all  the  borders  of  the  original  cavity. 
Wheu  this  has  been  nearly  done,  and  the  cavity  suitably  deepened  bv 
an  excavating  wheel-burr,  as  No.  22,  the  barrel-burr,  say  No.  239, 
is  to  be  used  with  steadiness  and  due  attention  to  the  holding  of  it, 
so  that  when  pressed  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  the  margin 
will  be  exactly  circular,  whenever  that  is  possible.  (See  Fig.  641) 
In  some  cases  the  differences  between  the  diameters  of  the  saooa- 
sive  or  even  the  same  numbers  of  the  finishing  burrs  will  be  found 
too  great,  so  that  while  one  size  is  not  quite  large  enough,  the  next 
size  is  much  too  large.     It  is  best,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  with 

Fio.  641.  Fio.  642.  Fio.  648. 


some  hard-wood  points,  in  shape  like  the  wood  polishing-points 
No.  3,  and  of  closely  graded  sizes,  to  be  used  in  the  porte-poIisher 
No.  807.  A  thin  strip  of  bone  or  ebony  or  vulcanite  should  also  be 
at  hand  having  a  series  of  holes  that  may  be  made  with  the  barrel 
burrs,  each  of  which  will  make  three  different  sizes,  and  the  strip 
serves  as  a  very  useful  gauge.  Selecting  then  a  hard-wood  poiot 
(one  made  of  copper  or  of  tin-solder  would  be  even  better)  a  verj 
little  larger  than  the  cavity,  put  in  it  some  corundum  polishing- 
paste  and  carefully  grind  the  cavity  larger,  circular,  and  true  down 
to  the  bottom.  Of  course,  it  is  next  to  be  thoroughly  washed  out 
with  alcohol  and  dried  with  warm  air.  With  a  wheel  burr  Na  15, 
or  oval  No.  91,  cut  small  grooves  in  the  upper  and  lower  walls,  but 
not  on  the  thin  side- walls,  which  would  thus  be  needlessly  weakened. 
Select  from  the  stock  of  broken  or  whole  porcelain  teeth,  whether 
plain-plate,  vulcanite,  or  gum  teeth,  one  which  will  match  the  color 
of  the  natural  tooth,  and,  with  a  corundum  disk  or  other  wheel, 
cut  out  a  section  somewhat  larger  than  the  cavity.  But  when  a 
stock  of  cavity-stoppers  is  accessible,  one  of  these  will  be  preferaWe 
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because  made  wholly  of  enamel,  aud  therefore  likely  to  take  a  better 
polish  in  the  process  of  fiuishing. 

*'  It  is  worth  while  to  spare  do  trouble  or   time  or  expense  in 
matching  as  near  as  possible  the  exact  shade  of  the  tooth  to  be  inlaid, 
because   the  success  of  the  substitution  will   greatly  depend  upon 
the  closeness  of  its  resemblance  to  the  natural  tooth.    In  an  emer- 
gency choose  the  lighter  rather  than  the  darker  shade.     When  the 
suitable   tooth   has    been    found,  and    ground    to  an    approximate 
diameter  and    thickness,  cleanse  thoroughly  its    enamel  face  with 
alcohol,  and  then  with  shellac  melted  but  not  burned,  stick  the  face 
of  the  porcelain  to  the  flat-faced  end  of  a  wood-point  in  the  porte- 
polisher.     After  the  porcelain  has  become  quite  cool,  try  it  severely 
to  be  sure  that  it  has  stuck  fast,  because  it  will  be  annoying  and 
coat  valuable  time  if  it  shall  be  dislodged  and  need  to  be  reset  when 
nearly  finished.     For  the   purpose  of  illustration,  a  cavity- stopper 
is  selected,  and  is  shown  mounted  with   shellac  on   a  wood-point. 
The  porte-polisher  is  put  in  the  engine  hand-piece  and  rotated  in 
contact  with  a  corundum  wheel  or  slab.  Fig.  643.     For  more  rapid 
grinding  it  may  be  rotated  in  contact  with  a  revolving  corundum 
wheel.     The  gauge    previously  mentioned   will    serve  for   frequent 
trials  in  the  successive  holes  until  the  inlay  fits  the  hole  next  larger 
than  the  cavity.     Then   the  successive  trials  must  be  made  in  the 
cavity  itself  until,  after  grinding  on  a  piece  of  Arkansas  stone,  the 
inlay  exactly  fits  the  cavity.     In  some  instances  it  will  be  best  to 
wet  the  inlay  with  a  very  fine  polishing- paste  and  grind  it  in  the 
cavity.     This    is,    however,   somewhat    hazardous,   because    of   the 
iiabiiity  of  the  inlay  to  get  stuck  fast  in  the  cavity,  and  so  endanger 
the  cavity-walls.     It  is  then  best  to  grind  on  the  corundum  slab 
the  bottom  of  the  inlay,  to  allow  it  to  settle  in  the  cavity  and  take 
up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  paste  between  it  and  the 
cavity-walls.     A  fitted  inlay  will  resemble  Fig.  644,  and  for  greater 
security  after  it  shall  have  been  mounted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cut  with  a'  sharp  corundum  disk  notches  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
inlay ;    and   to  insure    the    coaptation  of   these    notches   with    the 
grooves  in  the  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  that  the  inlay 
shall  shade  properly  with  the  tooth,  it  will  be  best  to  detach  the  inlay 
from  the  wood    before    cutting  the  notches  (Fig.  645).     Both   the 
cavity  and  inlay  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  before  the  inlay  is 
lightly  placed  in   the  cavity,  to  determine  which  is  its  upper  and 
which  its  under  edge,  so  that  the  notches  may  be  correspondingly  cut 
with  a  clean,  sharp,  dry  disk.     Another  reason  for  so  cutting  the 
notches  is  found  in  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  lateral  curve  of  the 
surface  of  the  tooth  will  be  so  great  that  a  groove  on  the  lateral  wall 
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of  the  iDlay  would  jeopardize  the  closeness  of  the  joint  on  the  sar&oe 
at  that  point. 

'*  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  process  described  vifch 
reference  to  the  porcelain  cavity  stopper  is  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  section  from  a  porcelain  tooth,  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  it  is  assumed  that  the  clean,  dry,  notched  porcelain  inlay 
closely  fits  the  clean,  dry,  grooved  cavity.  These  are  to  be  fastened 
to  each  other  mainly  by  a  locking-bit  of  cement  or  gutta-percha 
in  each  of  the  notches  and  grooves,  in  addition  to  a  mere  film  of 
such  plastic  material  between  the  cavity  and  inlay  walls.  Tbia  is 
the  critical  period  of  the  operation,  because  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  so  nicely  proportioning  and  evenly  distributing  the  cement 
or  gutta-percha  that  the  joining  of  inlay  and  tooth  shall  be  com- 
plete in  the  actual  contact  of  the  marginal  walls,  excepting  only  the 
interstitial  porositi^  which  are  to  be  filled  with  the  cement  or  gatta- 
percha. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  generality  of  operators  will  do  best  with 
the  phosphate  of  zinc  cement,  but  in  any  case,  whatever  the  mate- 
rial of  union  is  to  be,  the  invariable  prerequisites  are — perfect  dry- 
ness of  both  the  cavity  and  the  inlay,  and  some  degree  of  warmtb 
in  each  of  them.  These  conditions  may  be  best  accomplished  by  a 
thorough  washing  of  both  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  use  of  the 
hot-air  syringe  immediately  preceding  the  mixing  of  the  cement 
This  should  be  mixed  quickly  and  thin,  and  a  mustard-seed  bit  ot 
it  taken  on  the  blade  of  a  small  excavator  and  placed  in  the  two 
grooves  of  the  cavity,  as  also  in  the  two  grooves  of  the  inlay ;  to  be 
instantly  followed  by  the  rubbing  of  the  walls  of  the  inlay  all  over 
with  the  least  possible  cement  on  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  inlay 
is  then  at  once  seated  in  the  cavity  and  with  a  quick  back-and- 
forth  grinding  motion  pressed  firmly  into  place  (taking  care  that 
the  notches  are  in  right  relations  to  the  cavity-grooves),  and  held 
under  pressure  fully  five  minutes.  In  cases  wherein  the  inlay  has 
been  ground  into  the  cavity,  it  may  be  better  not  to  remove  the 
inlay  from  the  mandrel,  but  to  thinly  coat  its  walls  with  cement  and, 
using  the  porte-polisher  as  a  handle,  turn  the  inlay  into  its  seat 
(as  a  ground  stopper  into  its  bottle)  with  such  firmness  as  to  detach 
the  inlay  from  its  shellac  attachment  to  the  wood-point,  and  leave 
the  inlay  stuck  fast  in  the  tooth.  A  little  white  wax  is  then  melted 
around  the  joint  with  a  hot  burnisher,  and  the  patient  dismissed 
for  a  subsequent  sitting,  at  least  five  or  six  hours  later;  for  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  cement  be  allowed  to  get  hard  before  any 
strain  is  put  upon  the  inlay.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  proper  eeatiog 
of  the  inlay  that  no  cement  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  cavitj 
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or  the  bottom  of  the  inlay,  because  no  amount  of  pressure  will  bring 
the  oralis  into  contact  if  there  is  a  body  of  cement  between  those  two 
flat  surfaces ;  and  continued  pressure  for  a  short  time  after  the  seating 
is  necessary  lest  the  elasticity  of  possibly  occluded  air  lifl  the  inlay 
from  its  seat  before  the  cement  or  gutta-percha  shall  have  stiffened 
sufficiently  to  hold  it  in  place. 

"  The  rough  grinding  of  the  protruding  portion  of  the  inlay  (Fig. 
646)  may  be  done  with  a  stump  or  crown  corundum  wheel,  until 
the  margins  are  nearly  flush  with  the  tooth-surface,  and  then  a 
beveled  corundum  point  like  No.  7  or  No.  12  may  be  used,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  647,  to  make  the  inlay  conform  closely  to  the  contour  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  final  finish  will  best  be  given  by  an  engine  Arkansas 
stone  beveled  like  '  R '  or  '  T '  and  used  with  its  further  side  in 
contact  with  the  inlay  or  tooth,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be  (Fig. 
647).     Such  use  of  the  side  of  a  grinding  or  polishing  wheel  avoids 

Fio.  644.      Fio.  646.       Fio.  646.  Fio.  647.  Fio.  648. 
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the  hollowing  or  wavy  lines  which  commonly  result  from  the  peri- 
pheral contact  of  wheels  or  points  with  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
tooth.  Indeed,  the  preferable  polishing  instrument  would  be  a  device 
like  the  old  engine  reciprocating  porte-polisher,  if  it  could  be  given 
power  enough  to  be  effective.  A  magnifying-glass  will  aid  in  making 
sure  that  the  finish  leaves  the  inlay  border  quite  flush  with  the  enamel 
at  every  point. 

''A  small  beveled  Arkansas  stone  wheel  is  almost  a  necessity  for 
making  the  inlay  flush  with  the  enamel,  because  the  hard  stone  not 
only  cuts  the  porcelain  smoothly  without  acting  also  upon  the 
enamel  by  its  detritus,  as  is  the  case  with  the  soft  stones  when  the 
enamel  and  inlay  surfaces  are  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  but  it  has 
a  peculiar  feel  under  the  hand  when  cutting  the  porcelain  and  also 
emits  a  peculiar  sound,  so  that,  although  the  water  and  debris  may 
hide  the  joint  from  view,  the  operator  can  know  by  the  touch  when 
the  wheel  is  acting  upon  the  inlay  or  the  tooth.  This  is  of  great 
consequence  in  order  that  only  so  much,  and  yet  every  whit  of  so 
much,  porcelain  may  be  cut  away  as  shall  sufiice  to  make  the  best 
possible  joining,  while  preserving  all  the  enamel  essential  to  a 
flush  contact  with  the  inlay  and  a  suitable  contour  of  both  at  the 
finish. 

"  Previous  to  attempting  this  method  of  repair,  it  is  advisable  that 
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there  should  be  some  preliminary  practice  in  setting  iDlayi  id  teeth 
which  have  been  extracted,  or  Id  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone ;  becaiue 
there  will  thus  be  developed  practical  points  which  cannot  be  here 
described  and  yet  are  esaential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
operation. 

Fio.  649.  Fio.  650. 


"  The  completed  inlay.  Fig.  648,  when  suitably  adapted  and  Gnelj 
finished,  may  well  be  considered  as  ezemplifyiag  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  in  the  accomplishment  of  dental  repair  that  has  is  jet 
been  achieved." 

Dr.  S.  D.  Rambo  has  suggested  a  method  of  reatoHng  broken  crovos 
of  teeth  with  pieces  of  artificial  teeth  Id  connection  with  pivots,  whicb 
he  describes  as  follows  : — 

"  Beginning  with  a  central  incisor,  with  one-third  of  the  erown 
broken  off,  as  in  Fig.  651  a,  I  fill  the  root  with  lead-wire,  as  folluwa : 
From  a  piece  of  aheet-lead  I  cut  a  strip  and  pass  it  through  a  draw- 
plate  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  medium  pin  ;  cut  the  wire 
into  pieces  one  inch  long  and  roll  one  end  to  fit  the  foramen  at  the 
apex.  If,  in  passing  it  up,  I  find  that  it  goes  through  (which  I  u- 
certain  from  the  pain  produced),  I  take  it  out  and  cut  the  point  off 

Fio.  661. 


a  little  and  try  it  again.  When  I  find  that  it  has  closed  the  spei 
exactly,  which  I  know  from  the  touch,  I  pass  down  by  the  (id* 
of  it  a  nerve-plugger  the  same  shape  as  the  lead  needle  ioiro- 
duced,  making  room  for  another  wire,  and  so  on  until  I  find  ibe 
first  third  of  the  root  filled.  I  then  fill  the  middle  part  witli 
gutta-percha,  cutting   the   wires   ofi"  as  far    up    as  t  can,  otber«i»e 
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the    lead  might  discolor  the  tooth    at  the  margin  of  the  gum.     I 
then    fill   the   last    third   of  the   root   with   oxyphoephate  cement, 
to  prevent  the  tooth  from  turning  dark.      Before  introducing  the 
lead  wires  I   moisten   them   with   phenic  acid   or  creosote.      Liead 
is   less  irritating  in  the  fiesh  than  any  of  the  other  metals.     I  have 
found  buckshot  in  deer  that  had  long  since  healed  over,  with  no 
sign   of   inflammation   or  ulcers.     For    the   reason    that    flesh  will 
kindly  heal  around  lead,  I  think  it  the  best  material  that  can  be 
employed  for  filling  the  roots  of  teeth.     Next,  drill  a  hole,  as  if  for 
a  pivot,  and  shape  the  rough  edges  of  the  crown  more  or  less  as  in 
Fig.  651  A.    Select  a  plate  tooth  having  pins  parallel  with  the  sides, 
the  exact  shade  of  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon,  and  grind  it  to  fit 
the  part  to  be  replaced.     (See  Fig.  651  b.)     Back  the  piece  of  arti- 
ficial tooth  with  a  thin  platinum  plate,  cutting  the  pins  off  smoothly 
with  the  backing,  and  secure  it  by  splitting  the  heads  of  the  pins. 
Then  put  the  platinum  wire  into  the  hole  drilled  for  the  pivot,  in- 
serting it  loosely,  and  bending  to  such  a  shape  as  to  touch  against 
the   walls  so  that  it  may  occupy  the  same  position  when  replaced. 
Attach  the  piece  of  tooth  to  the  wire  (which  is  already  in  the  tooth) 
with    wax,  leaving  a  space  the  thickness  of  a  00  file  between  the 
natural  and  piece  of  artificial  tooth.     Now  draw  the  wire  out  very 
carefully,  to  guard  against  displacing  the  piece  of  tooth ;  invest  in 
plaster  and  solder  with  pure  gold.     Make  the  backing  thick  enough 
to  give  the  necessary  finish  to  the  tooth.     Next,  dry  the  hole  with 
hot  air ;   put  the  piece  of  tooth  in  its  place  with   enough  plastic 
filling  (either  gutta-percha  or  oxyphosphate)  around  the  wire  to  fill 
the  interspaces ;  then  cut  out  the  material  in  the  joint  to  the  depth 
of  two  lines,  fill  in  with  gold,  and  finish  with  disks,  etc.     The  crown 
is  now  restored  (see  Fig.  651  c)  with  something  that  does  not  attract 
so  much  attention,  which  is  more  lasting  and  is  far  more  artistic,  with 
less  fatigue  to  patient  and  operator  than  if  it  had  been  restored  with 
gold. 

*'  Fig.  651  D  represents  a  central  incisor  having  two-thirds  of  the 
crown,  parallel  to  the  cutting  edge,  broken  off.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  fit  a  point  to  the  crown  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  in  the  preceding  case.  Fig.  651  £  shows  the  piece  of 
porcelain  tooth  prepared,  and  Fig.  651  f  a  side  view  of  the  restored 
crown.  All  except  that  portion  of  the  broken  surface  of  the  natural 
tooth  that  is  not  covered  by  the  artificial  piece  must  be  covered 
with  a  thin  platinum  plate,  with  a  hole  through  it  to  permit  the 
wire  to  pass.  This  is  done  in  order  to  have  a  wall  to  flow  the  solder 
against,  and  to  make  the  piece  the  required  thickness  at  the  joint. 
Cases  like  Fig.  651  a  sometimes  require  similar  treatment.    When 
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there  1b  plenty  of  apace  od  the  p&l&tal  surface,  retaining  pits  mif  bt 
made,  and  the  shape  restored  by  building  gold  agaiost  the  biekiog 
of  the  artificial  tooth.  The  latter  requires  more  time  and  is,  pertitpe, 
na  better,  if  as  good,  as  the  former. 

"  llany,  no  doubt,  would  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the  crown  in  i 
case  like  that  shown  !n  Fig.  6<'il  d  and  pivot.  But  I  consider  tooth- 
structure  too  valuable  to  be  thus  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficallr 
of  making  a  joint  beneath  the  gum  so  perfectly  as  to  preveni  ihe 
accumulation  of  vitiated  secretions  around  it.  I,  therefore,  save  ill 
I  can,  not  being  particular  where  the  joint  is  made.  Another  idno- 
tage  in  having  the  joint  at  a  distance  from  the  gum  is,  that  the  root 
ia  less  liable  to  decay.  Still,  even  when  the  crown  is  en^relj  \oa 
(see  Fig.  651  a  and  h),  I  find  the  above  method  a  good  one  Tur 
pivoting,  using  gutta  percba  to  secure  the  tooth  in  poeiUon  and  in 
prevent  the  secretions  from  entering  the  joints,  trimming  smoothlj  tb« 
excess  of  gutta-percha  around  the  joint. 

"  Bicuspids  and  molars  (see  Figs.  Q!)2  and  653),  having  very  lirgt 
buccal  or  approximal  cavities  extending  into  the  grinding  surfice, 
can  be  easily  manf^ed  by  fitting  pieces  of  artificial  teeth  into  csti- 
tics.  If  the  teeth  are  dead  the  pieces  may  be  more  perfectly  secured 
by  soldering  a  wire  and  extending  it  down  the  root.  In  operatiog  oo 
a  superior  molar,  use  a  long  wire  for  the  palatal  root,  and  a  shorter 
one  may  be  placed  on  the  opposite  aide  as  a  brace.  Excavate  ibe 
material  as  described  and  fill  around  with  gold." 

It  remains  bricfiy  to  refer  to  the  application  of  vulcanite  to  the 
pivoting  of  teeth. 

The  following  method  admits  of  variations  to  suit  a  metal  pivoC, 

rubber  pivot,  or  the  usual  hickory  pivot.     Prepare  the  root  as  luuil. 

being  careful  to  drill  the  canal  with  utmost  uniformity  and  siaooth- 

ness.    Have  a  set  of  very  smooth  aluminniii 

pins,  about   a   half-inch    long,    to   suit  the 

canals    made  by  difierent-siied    drills;  wiect 

one  which  will   fit   accurately  into  the  root, 

yet  can  be  easily  removed,  and   pre»  il  >o 

the    bottom  of  the   canal,    letting    it  project 

'  below  the  root  a  fourth  of  an  inch.    CareluIlT 

take  a  plaster  impression  of  the  root  aud  l«o 

adjoining  teeth    in    a   small    wax   or   tin-fuil 

cup;  when  quite  hard  break  it  in  the  Hob  o( 

the   arch  and    remove.     The   pin    may  oomt 

with   the  plaster  or  remain  in  the  tooth;  sometimes  the  break  in 

the  plaster  will   be  just  at  the  pin  ;  but  when  pressed  together  ibe 

hole  will  be  entire.     Into  this  hole  place  the  pin,  if  yet  in  the  W^- 
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Soap  this  impression  and  make,  with  great  care,  a  model,  using  the 
finest  plaster;  when  the  plaster  has  fully  set,  remove  the  impres- 
sion piecemeal,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  model,  which  should  then  be 
hardened  with  dilute  soluble  glass. 

The  model,  with  its  projecting  aluminum  pin,  is  now  ready  for 
fitting   and  attaching   the   tooth;    this    may   be   retained — 1.  By  a 
hickory  pivot;  in  which  case  select  a   plate  or  rubber  tooth,  which 
will  not  interefere  with  the  pin  ;  fit  it  to  the  root,  the  front  edge  alone 
touching ;  arrange  the  wax  and  set  in  flask  for  vulcanizing.    When 
finished,  draw  the  aluminum  pin  ;  in  the  hole  insert  a  compressed 
hickory  pivot,  and  proceed  as  with  a  porcelain  pivot  tooth.     There 
are  three  advantages  in  this  kind  of  pivot  tooth ;   it  fits   the   root 
accurately,  canals  in  root  and  tooth  are  of  same  size,  and  are  also 
exactly  in  line — ^three  points  which  cannot  always  be  secured  in  an 
ordinary  porcelain  pivot  tooth.     If  a  plate  tooth  is  used,  a  loop  or 
hook  must  be  soldered  to  the  tooth  pins,  passing  around  the  alumi- 
num pin.     2.  By  a  metaUie  pivot ;  in  which  case  fit  a  crown  to  the 
root  as  before.     If  an  aluminum  pivot  is  preferred,  the  one  already 
in  the  plaster  may  be  retained,  the  projecting  part  roughened  with 
a  file,  and  the  wax  then  arranged  and  the  piece  prepared  for  vul- 
canizing.    If  a  gold  pivot  is  preferred,  carefully  draw  the  aluminum 
pin  and  replace  with  a  gold  one  of  exactly  the  same  size.     3.  By  a 
vuleaniie  pivot;  in  which  case  a  plain  vulcanite  tooth  may  be  used, 
first  carefully  drawing  the  aluminum  pin ;  then  set  a  small  wire  in 
the  hole,  extending  downward  behind  the  tooth,  to  strengthen  the 
pivot.     Apply  wax  and  prepare  for  vulcanizing. 

Lining  the  root  canal  with  a  gold  cylinder,  filling  a  conical  cavity 
with  foil,  or  any  other  preliminary  preparation  of  the  root,  does  not 
modify  the  processes  just  described ;  but  among  the  advantages  of 
the  vulcanite  pivot  tooth  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  fits  an 
irregular  surface;  hence,  a  root  hollowed  by  decay  need  not  be 
filled,  provided  there  is  sufficient  length  of  sound  root  for  the  canal. 
Another  advantage  is  the  firmness  given  to  the  close  fitting  of  the 
rubber  to  the  base  of  the  root. 

A  method  of  applying  hard  or  vulcanized  rubber  to  pivot  work 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  Richardson,  and  is  briefly  described 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Dexter,  as  follows :  '*  An  ordinary  pivot  crown  is  loosely 
fltted  up  with  a  wood  peg,  which  also  fits  loosely  the  canal  in  the 
root.  The  crown  is  ground  from  before  backward  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  between  the  posterior  portions  of  root  and  crown.  Wax 
applied  to  the  root  and  crown  at  once  holds  the  crown  and  pivot  in 
proper  relative  position  and  gives  an  impression  of  the  root  end. 
The  whole  is  withdrawn,  and  so  invested  in  plaster  that  the  crown. 
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peg  and  wax  may  be  removed,  and  the  crown  be  capable  of  accaraie 
replacement  on  the  model.  The  hole  in  the  root  and  root  model 
are  now  properly  drilled  bj  the  same  drill  to  receive  a  gold  wire 
pivot,  the  latter  being  long  enough  to  project  above  the  root  into 
the  crown,  and  being  smaller  than  the  holes  in  both  root  and  crown 
to  allow  of  vulcanite  enwrapping  it  within  these  spaces.  Now  the 
hole  in  the  root  model  is  packed  with  vulcanite  gum,  the  gold  pivot 
heated  and  poshed  through  the  gum  to  its  place,  the  hole  in  the 
crown  also  packed,  and  the  crown  forced  to  its  position  on  the 
model  over  the  projecting  end  of  the  gold  pivot.  More  gum  is 
packed  in  the  palatal  groove  between  root  and  crown,  the  whole 
flasked  and  vulcanized,  and  the  finished  crown  forced  to  its  place 
on  the  root,  a  few  folds  of  gold  foil  being  interposed  to  fill  the  joint 
tightly. 

**  Dr.  Richardson  also  made  vulcanite  tubes  for  pivot  sooKets,  to 
replace  those  of  gold  commonly  used,  by  vulcanizing  a  layer  of  guni 
around  a  gold  wire,  which  should  afterward  form  the  pivot  The 
wire,  being  wrapped  in  a  single  layer  of  tin  foil,  was  readily  drawn 
from  the  tube  after  vulcanizing,  the  tin  being  removed  with  mariatic 
acid.  A  proper  length  of  the  vulcanite  tube  was  inserted  in  the 
root,  either  by  force  and  a  tight  fit  or  by  aid  of  plastic  cements,  and 
the  pivot,  vulcanized  to  a  porcelain  crown,  was  made  to  take  up  the 
extra  space  in  the  tube  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  tin  foil  by 
bending,  or  by  splitting  and  springing  it  open." 

Also,  Dr.  H.  G.  Register's  variation  of  this  method,  which  "  is  to 
use  an  ordinary  plain  rubber  tooth,  and  form  its  palatal  contoar 
with  vulcanite.  Through  this  a  hole  is  drilled  in  line  with  that  in 
the  root,  the  latter  being  filled  with  hickory  wood.  The  crown  now 
being  held  in  position,  a  drill  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
vulcanite  into  the  wood  in  the  root,  and  a  gold  screw  pivot  is  passed 
through  the  crown  into  the  wood  root  socket,  holding  the  two  firmly 
together.    The  details  need  no  further  description." 

A  method  of  pivoting  a  bicuspid  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Bishop  and 
described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Dexter:  "  The  root  being  a  first  bicuspid, 
both  canals  were  opened,  and  a  thin  wire  set  loosely  in  each,  the 
projecting  ends  being  bent  together  like  a  staple  over  the  root  face. 
Outta-percha  was  then  packed  upon  the  root  face,  around  and  under 
the  wire  staple.  A  plain  rubber  tooth  was  now  ground  to  fit,  and 
held  in  place  while  the  gutta-percha  was  continued  over  its  pins 
and  shaped  to  contour. 

"The  whole  was  now  removed  together,  invested,  vulcanite  gum 
substituted  for  the  gutta-percha,  and  vulcanized.  The  tooth  was 
set  in  place  with  plastics  in  the  canals  around  the  pins. 
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"  This  method  appears  to  have  much  value  for  certain  cases.  Varia- 
tions of  it  may  be  noted ;  for  instance,  using  oxjphosphate,  ozychlo- 
ride,  or  fossiline,  in  place  of  the  gutta-percha,  and  leaving  the  tooth 
in  place,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  instead  of  removing  and  vulcaniz- 
ing. Also,  using  heavier  wires  of  platinum  and  iridium  alloy  for  the 
pivots,  and  springing  them  apart,  after  vulcanizing,  so  as  to  obtain 
their  spring  pressure  in  maintaining  the  tooth  in  place." 

Banded  or  Ferruled  Pivot   Teeth. — Dr.  W.  H,   Dwindle,  in   the 
A.merican  Journal  of  Dental  Sdencey  April,  1855,  was  the  first  to  sug- 
crest  the  banded  or  ferruled  pivot  tooth  in  connection  with 
crystal  gold,  for  restoring  lost  or  fractured  crowns.     Pig. 
654  represents  the  shape  or  mould  into  which  crystal  gold  is 
packed,  a  plate  tooth  being  first  backed  with  gold,  to  which 
is  soldered  a  band.     The  tooth  is  fastened  to  the  root  by  a 
screw  passing  through  a  horizontal  plate  at  the  base  of  the 
backing  into  the  dentine,  and  a  somewhat  larger  screw  hav- 
ing been  placed  and  secured  in  the  pulp  canal,  with  the  free 
end  projecting  into  the  cap  on  the  crown,  gold  is  built  around  this  end 
and  the  cap  filled. 

What  may  be  more  properly  termed  a  *'  cap  crown  "  than  a  pivot 
tooth  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Morrison  in  the  Missouri  Dental 
Journal,  May,  1869.  No  screws  or  pivots  are  used  in  this  method, 
but  a  cap  of  gold  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  tooth  crown  by  being 
swaged  on  a  model  or  die  of  a  natural  tooth,  its  sides  encircling  the 
root,  and  extending  under  the  gum  to  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess. A  bar  is  soldered  across  the  inside  of  the  cap  to  afford  a 
support  for  the  oxychloride  of  zinc  (the  oxyphosphate  will  answer 
also).  The  root  is  then  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  cap,  which 
is  filled  with  the  zinc  preparation  and  pressed  into  place  on  the  root. 
Dr.  B.  Beers,  in  1873,  suggested  a  method  of  forming  a  gold  crown 
from  a  fiat  strip  of  gold  by  stamping  it  in  the  centre  on  a  block  of 
lead  with  a  punch.  The  gold  is  then  annealed,  and  the  two  ends 
bent  around  the  tooth  (the  stamped  surface  representing  the  labial 
surface  of  a  front  tooth),  and  these  ends  soldered  together.  The 
"bite"  is  then  adjusted  by  means  of  a  half-round  file,  so  that  the 
tooth  articulates  properly  with  its  antagonists.  A  thick  flat  piece  of 
gold  is  then  bent  to  suit  the  form  of  tooth  required  and  soldered  on 
the  top  of  the  gold  crown,  which  is  fastened  to  the  root  by  inserting 
headed  gold  screws  into  the  canal  and  then  filling  the  cap  with  oxy- 
chloride of  zinc,  when  it  is  forced  over  the  root  to  its  proper  place. 
Fig.  655  represents  Dr.  Beers'  crowns  and  method  of  attachment  to 
the  roots  of  teeth. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot  has  improved  upon  the  method  of  Dr.  Beers  by 
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a  band  fitted  to  the  root  and  extending  to  the  alveolus,  acroBs  the 
inside  of  which  a  partition  or  floor  of  gold  is  soldered.  In  this  floor 
holes  are  made  opposite  the  pulp  canals  underneath.  Wires  are 
loosely  inserted  in  these  canals,  and  the  space  in  the  band  beoeath 
the  floor  is  filled  with  gutta-percha  or  one  of  the  zinc  prepanUions, 

Fio.  655. 


and  the  band  or  collars  forced  into  position  on  the  root,  the  wires 
projecting  through  the  holes  in  the  floor.  After  the  guttapercha  or 
cement  has  become  hard,  the  wires  are  drawn  out,  and  headed 
screws  are  substituted,  which  fasten  the  band  or  crown  to  the  root 
The  work  is  completed  by  filling  the  band  with  gold  or  by  swaging 
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a  gold  crown  or  cap,  which  is  slipped  over  or  within  the  edge  of  the 
baud  encircling  the  root,  the  cap  being  previously  filled  with 
cement. 

Fig.  656  represents  Dr.  Talbot's  method. 

Fig.  657  represents  root  trimmers  or  reducers,  suggested  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Starr.  They  are  intended  for  trimming  the  edges  or  redodog 
the  diameters  of  roots  over  which  collars  are  to  be  placed.  The 
shoulder  keeps  the  instrument  on  the  root  and  limits  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  spur,  which,  by  its  knife  edge,  scrapes  the  side  of  the 
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root  (Fig-  658  a),  so  that  it  may  easily  and  quickly  be  given  the  shape 
of  Fig.  658  b,  or  any  similar  form.  They  are  made  right  and  left ; 
the  straight  pair  (Nos.  1  and  2)  for  use  on  the  superior  roots  anterior 
to  the  molars,  and  the  curved  pair  (Nos.  3  and  4)  for  use  in  all  the 
other  natural  roots. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Richmond's  method  of  making  what  are  known  as  the 
"  Richmond  Crowns  "  is  as  follows :    This  crown  consists  of  a  close- 
fitting  band  or  ferrule  of  coin  gold  plate,  to  which  a  cap  or  surface, 
corresponding  to  the  grinding  surface  of  the  class  of  tooth  it  is  de- 
sij^ned  to  crown,  is  soldered.    The  root  is  prepared  by  making  the 
exposed   surface  flat,  by  means  of  the  file   or   corundum  disk.     A 
strip  of  gold  plate,  about  No.  27  American  gauge,  is  then  cut,  of 
such  a  width  as  will  extend  from  the  alveolar  process  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  give  the  proper  length  of  gold  crown.    To  determine  the 
proper  width  of  the  strip  or  ferrule,  a  pattern  of  tin  or  sheet  lead, 
adapted  to  the  tooth,  may  be  used.    The  strip  of  gold  plate  is  then 
bent  with  the  pliers  and  filed  to  the  proper  form,  and  the  overlapping 
ends    soldered    together,  the   ferrule   being  made    slightly  smaller 
than   the  root   it   is  to  encircle,  so  as  to  secure  a  tight  fit.    After 
the  band  or  ferrule  is  completed,  it  is  capped  by  a  piece  of  plate 
large  enough  to  cover  the  crown  end,  and  the  two  soldered  together, 
and    properly  finished   by  smoothiog   the  sharp  edges  with   a  file 
and  burnisher.    The  cap  or  crown  is  then  adapted  to  the  festooned 
margin  of  the  gum  and  septa  by  filing  the  approximal  edges  con- 
cave.    The  margin  of  the  gold  crown,  where  it   comes   in  contact 
with  the  neck  of  the  root,  is  slightly  beveled  from  the   outside,  in 
order  to   make  a  thin  edge  which  will  adapt  itself  to  the  surface 
of  the  neck  under  the  pressure  necessary  to  force  the  crown  to  its 
place  on  the  root.    The  crown  is   then   forced   over  the  root,  and 
the  position  of  the  artificial  cusps  yet  to   be  made   determined  by 
the    antagonism   of   the   opposing  teeth.   ,  Small,  flattened  buttons, 
made  by  melting  scraps   of  plate  and  slightly  flattening  them  by 
blows  with  a  hammer,  are  soldered  on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  gold 
crown,  which  is  filled  and  invested  during  the  soldering  process  with 
moistened  sand,  to  which  is  added  a  little  plaster.     After  thus  at- 
taching the  cusps  and   contouring  the   grinding  surface,  the  gold 
crown    is   ready  to  be  adjusted   to  the  root.    A  small  hole  is  first 
drilled  through  the  side  or  top  of  the  crown,  to  allow  the  surplus 
cement,  by  which  the  crown  is  secured,  to  escape.     The  concavity  of 
the  crown  is  then  filled  with  either  the  oxychloride  or  oxyphosphate 
of  zincy  mixed  somewhat  thinner  than  for  a  temporary  filling,  and 
the  crown  forced  over  the  root  and  the  patient  directed  to  bite  upon  it, 
in  order  to  secure  the  proper  occlusion   of  the  teeth.    The  crown 
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is  then  firmly  held  in  place  until  the  cement  has  hardened,  when  the 
small  hole  through  which  the  surplus  has  escaped  can  be  filled  with 
gold.  Any  slight  defect  in  the  articulation  can  be  remedied  bj 
grinding  with  corundum  points. 

The  method  of  Dr.  H.  W.  F.  Buttner  is  a  combination  of  the  fer- 
rule, or  band  encircling  the  root,  and  a  central  pivot,  and  is  described 
as  follows  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Dexter : — 

'*  A  special  set  of  instruments  is  used  in  this  process.  Those  for 
preparing  the  root  are  drills,  reamers,  and  trephines  (Fig.  659  bed). 
The  drill  bores  out  the  root  canal.  The  reamer  <;uta  the  fiice  of  the 
root  level,  being  guided  by  a  central  pin.  The  trephine  turns  the 
neck  truly  cylindrical  for  a  certain  distance  up  or  down  its  sid^ 
being  also  guided  by  a  centre  pin.  The  root,  thus  prepared,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  660.  The  drill,  reamer,  and  trephine  are  in  various  and  ex- 
actly corresponding  sizes. 

"  A  steel  wire  is  now  placed  in  the  root,  projecting  half  an  inch. 
An  impression  is  now  taken,  the  wire  projecting  through  it,  a  cap 
with  an  opening  over  the  root   being  used  for  that  purpose.    The 
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wire  is  withdrawn  carefully  before  removal  of  the  impression  from 
the  mouth,  but  is  afterward  replaced.  Over  it,  on  the  impression, 
is  now  slipped  that  one  of  a  set  of  brass  root  models  (Fig.  659  a) 
which  corresponds  to  a  drill  and  trephine  used,  and  the  model  is  then 
made,  and  holds  the  brass  root  model  in  its  place,  with  the 
wire  projecting.  The  latter  is  now  removed,  and  plaster  cut  from 
around  the  root  model  to  a  depth  sufiScient  to  accommodate  the 
cap  which  is  to  follow.  This  is  of  gold,  struck  out  of  the  solid,  on 
that  one  of  the  accompanying  steel  dies  which  accords  with  the 
trephine  and  root  model  used.  It  also  has  a  central  pin,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  drill  which  enlarged  the   root    canal   (Fig.  660). 
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This  cap  is  set  on  the  root  model,  and  a  plain  plate  tooth,  ground 
hollow  on  the  inner  surface,  to  cover  the  outer  wall  of  the  gold  cap, 
13  backed,  and  soldered  in  place  on  the  cap— of  course,  after  removal 
from  the  brass  root  model — the  solder  forming  the  palatal  contour. 
The  whole  is  now  polished,  placed  on  the  root,  and  driven  home  with 
a  mallet  (Fig.  661). 

**  The  perfectly  accurate  fitting  of  this  operation  is  secured,  beyond 
cavil,  by  the  set  of  drills,  reamers,  trephines,  dies  and  root  models 
with  which  it  is  performed.  Probably — indeed,  almost  certainly-^ 
this  is  the  strangest  method  of  attachment  of  artificial  crowns 
to  natural  roots  which  can  be  devised.  Indeed,  the  only  thing 
breakable  about  any  given  case  of  this  method  seems  to  be  the 
porcelain  crown  or  face.  The  end  and  interior  of  the  root,  also, 
are  absolutely  preserved  from  moisture  for,  at  least,  a  very  long 
time.'* 

Another  method  of  forming  banded  root-crowns  is  described  as 
follows  by  Dr.  C.  S.  W.  Baldwin :  *  "  Select  a  Logan  crown  slightly 
shorter  than  would  be  used  for  setting  without  a  ferrule.  Countersink 
and  prepare  the  inside  of  a  root  as  for  a  Bonwill  or  any  ordinary 
crown.  If  the  outside  of  the  root  at  the  margin  of  the  gum  presents 
an  irregular  surface,  then  with  Dr.  Walter  Starr's  reducers  (Fig.  657) 
shape  it  to  such  a  size  that  the  ferrule  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to 
all  parts.  Take  an  impression,  and  produce  in  zinc  or  Babbitt's 
metal  a  die,  to  form  which  take  a  plaster  model  of  the  root-end,  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  shellac  it  to  the  point  of  a  cone,  which 
can  be  easily  made  by  turning  down  a  large  spool,  thus  making  the 
deep  mould  in  sand  into  which  the  metal  is  poured.  With  this  die 
strike  the  gold  (22  carat.  No.  30  gauge,  is  most  commonly  in  use), 
laid  upon  soft  lead.  A  few  blows  will  produce  a  seamless  and  per- 
fectly-fitting cover  and  ferrule.  After  trimming  this  to  fit  the  fes- 
toon of  the  gum,  drill  in  it  from  the  lower  side  a  hole  for  the  pin  of 
the  crown,  leaving  the  ragged  edge  produced  by  the  drill.  Then  fill 
the  countersunk  portion  in  the  porcelain  crown  with  oxy phosphate  of 
zinc,  and  with  the  gold  ferrule  or  cap  in  place,  adjust  the  crown  as  you 
would  wish  it  when  completed.  When  the  oxyphosphate  is  hard,  you 
will  find  the  ragged  edge  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cover  will  mate- 
rially aid  in  removing  and  keeping  the  cap  where  it  belongs.  Unite 
the  cover  to  the  platinum  pin  in  the  crown  with  a  small  amount  of  soft 
solder — tin  and  lead — using  muriate  of  zinc  as  a  fiux,  a  few  blasts 
from  the  blowpipe  being  all  the  heat  required.  Then  fill  the  root 
with  oxyphosphate  and  firmly  press  to  place.    These  caps  might  be 


*  Dental  Cosmos,  vol.  zzviii. 
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made  up  at  leisure,  providing  a  few  variations  for  double  and  smgle 
rooted  teetb.  When  a  case  is  met  that  you  cannot  fit  from  your 
stock,  choose  a  cap  larger  than  the  end  of  the  root,  and  with  a  single 
clip  of  the  shears  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  cap,  and  with  pliers  spnog 
together,  lapping  the  edges  until  the  size  required  is  obtained.  Solder 
with  gold  solder  by  holding  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  proceed  u 
before. 

*'  Fig.  662  shows  a  root,  cover,  and  Logan  crown  ready  to  be  assem- 
bled for  the  soldering  of  the  crown-pin  to  the  cover ;  Fig.  663  shows 

Fig.  662.  Fio.  668.  Fio.  664. 


the  cap  cemented  and  soldered  to  the  crown,  and  Fig.  664  the  com- 
pletely crowned  root." 

Dr.  H.  C,  Merriam  describes  -a  new  form  of  artificial  crowns  as 
follows : —  * 

"  We  need  a  crown  that  can  be  ground  on  its  sides  as  well  as  against 
the  root,  with  a  straight  hole  through  it,  similar  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish tube  teeth,  excepting  that  the  hole  should  come  out  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  cutting  edge  in  the  incisors  and  cuspids.  After  the 
crown  is  ground,  to  place  the  hole  through,  it  may  be  formed  as  we 
desire  with  a  copper  drill  and  corundum,  or  with  hard-rubber  points 
dipped  in  corundum. 

"  There  are  now  made,  for  use  in  machiue-shope,  wheels  the  cor- 
undum of  which  is  united  with  a  flux,  and  baked  at  a  temperature 
of  nearly  three  thousand  degrees.  These  wheels  hold  a  true  edge, 
and  when  made  small  enough  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  of 
what  we  have.    I  have  had  small  points  made  in  this  way,  with 

*  Dental  Cosmos^  Janaary,  1887. 
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which  I  can  grind  oat  a  crown  to  any  of  the  forms  illustrated  in  Fig. 
665. 

"  I  now  show  you  some  of  the  different  varieties  that  can  be  made 
by  grinding  the  crown  just  referred  to  (Fig.  666),  the  advant^es  of 

Fia.  666.  Fio.  666. 
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which  have  already  been  stated.  With  these  crowns  it  is  expected 
that  dowels  will  be  used,  set  in  either  cement  or  gutta-percha. 

"  We  will  now  pass  to  forms  which  are  to  be  secured  by  metal  bands 
fitted  either  to  the  root  or  to  the  crown  itself  (the  strongest,  of  course, 
being  held  at  their  periphery),  and  I  will  detail  my  method  of  applying 
the  same,  ibr  it  enables  me  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  inveeUng 
or  soldering.  For  these  the  crowns  given  in  Fig.  665  may  be  used,  as 
well  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  666. 

"  The  band  is  fitted  to  the  root,  and  the  crown  ground  into  the 
band  alter  proper  occlnnon  with  its  antagonist  has  been  obtained. 
If  a  molar,  a  fine  groove  is  ground  around  it,  and  the  band,  after 
bdng  corrugated  on  its  inner  suriace  with  a  small  lining  burr,  is 
placed  on  a  lead  anvil  and  the  tooth  driven  into  it,  thus  partially 
securing  the  advantage  of  union  by  gompboeis.  The  commoD  glass 
stopper  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  little  more  than  its  fit  would 
be  required  to  retain  it  firmly  in  place.  For  this  little  I  have  drawn 
on  the  tube-teetJi  workers  of  England.  A  few  small  pieces  of  sul- 
phur are  then  placed  inside  the  band,  and  all  held  over  a  small 
flame  until  the  sulphur  melts  and  flows  into  the  groove  between 
the  band  and  the  crown.  Zinc  phosphate  may  be  used  before  the 
crown  is  forced  in,  or  some  flux — borax,  for  instance,  which  melts 
at  a  low  temperature,  though  this  would  probably  require  invest- 
ing. We  then  have  a  crown  which,  if  a  molar,  I  do  not  foar  to 
attach  with  gutta-percha  without  dowels;  but  others  may  not  have 
this  confidence,  and  dowels  may  either  be  put  into  the  roots  or  set 
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in  the  cruwD  with  cement,  and  afterward  aecared  to  their  plaoea  in 
the  root  as  usual  (Fig.  667).  It  is  evident  that  if  cement  is  strmg 
enough  to  hold  a  dowel  in  the  root  it  must  be  equally  serviceable 
in  securing  the  crown  to  the  dowel.  Some  like  the  hardest  wit 
beat.     These   may  fit  a   fine  platinum  or  pure  gold  wire  inU)  the 


Fig.  0«8. 
Fio.  flOd. 


Fio.  870. 
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groo\e  around  the  crown  (Fig.  66S).  Drive  in  as  before ;  iuTCSt  uiil 
solder  (Fig  669)  A.  gold  amalgam  may  be  used,  such  as  was  ein- 
ployed  by  old  plate-workers  for  banding  a  plate  over  the  teeth.  1 
have  not  tried  this,  but  surest  it  as  of  poeeible  use,  the  dowels  being 

Fig,  672.  Fio.  $7*. 


put  in  as  before.  For  the  incisors  the  groove  should  not  run  irouDtl 
the  anterior  face  of  the  crown,  and  I  have  not  soldered  thew  teeth 
in  (Fig.  670).  I  have  entire  confidence  in  any  form  for  the  ineiwn 
and  bicuspids-  where  the  root  is  well  banded,  the  dowel  put  into  the 
centre,  and  the  crown  forced  to  place  in  gutta-percha  (Fig-  671): 
while  for  the  molars,  if  quite  short,  I  do   not  care  for  the  do«el«. 
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You  will  DOtice  that  this  method  does  away  with  much  of  the  show- 
ing of  gold  in  molars,  where  such  a  result  is  desired  (Fig.  672). 

'*  When  cohesive  gold  was  first  used  we  though^t  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful — the  more  conspicuous  the  better — but  we  gradu- 
ally learned  that  the  perfection  of  art  was  to  conceal  art.  So  it  is 
with  tooth-crowns,  and  we  shall  learn  soon  to  omit  great  backings, 
etc.,  wherever  possible ;  not  only  because  they  are  conspicuous,  but 
because  a  tooth  backed  up  by  any  substance  is  no  longer  trans- 
lucent. 

"  I  will  present  one  more  form  for  molars,  and  although  it  shows 
more  gold  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all. 
The  band  is  made  full  width  down  to  occlusion,  and  any  large, 
strong  tooth  is  ground  to  fit  the  space  to  be  filled  in  the  arch.  This 
is  driven  into  the  band  so  as  to  be  even  with  its  edge ;  cemented 
with  sulphur  as  before,  and  I  think  we  have  a  crown  that  is  made  for 
all  time  (Fig.  673). 

'*  Setting. — I  first  varnish  the  band  inside  with  Canada  balsam  dis- 
solved in  ether ;  then  fill  the  crown  with  gutta-percha  and  crowd  it 
up  against  the  root  several  times^  to  get  an  impression.    When  sure 
that  I  have  the  right  amount  of  gutta-percha,  I  place  the  dowels  in 
the  root  (if  I  am  to  use  them) ;  heat  the  crown ;  dip  it  into  cajeput 
or  any  essential  oil,  and  crowd  it  to  place.    The  dowels  I  fit  in  the 
same  way,  wrapping  them  with  gutta-percha  and  working  up  and 
down  in  the  root  until  I  get  the  impression,  before  the  final  forcing 
to  place.    I  thus  have  the  advantage  of  the  dowel  and  hard  centre 
of  gutta-percha  to  act  as  a   plunger,  and  the   soft,  semi-dissolved 
gutta-percha  comes  back  on  the  outside  of  the  mass,  forming,  I  think, 
the  tightest  root  filling  known.     I  fill  roots  in  this  way  with  gutta- 
percha  points  when  I  do  not  use  a  dowel.    The  dowels  used  are 
made  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  platinum  and  iridium  wire  with  about 
one-third  of  a  sheet  of  gold  foil,  which  is  melted  on  and  the  com- 
bination made  true  by  being  drawn  once  through  a  wire-gauge.     A 
piece  of  piano  wire  is  then  wound  around  it  three  or  four  times,  to 
serve    as  a  guide,  and  a    fine    platinum    wire,  previously  drawn 
square,  is  caught  and  turned  through  the  wire  guide  a  few  times, 
when  the  winding  may  either  be  finished  by  hand,  or  the  end,  after 
being  started,  may  be  placed  in  a  lathe-chuck  and  wound  up  at 
once  (Fig.  674).    A  piece  of  gold  foil  is  then  wrapped  around  the 
whole  and  the  fine  wire  soldered  on.    A  dowel  made  in  this  manner 
18  not  strained  by  having  its  thread   cut,  and  the  thread,   being 
square  and  coarse  or  fine,  as  you  wish,  is  strong  and  possesses  plenty 
of  grip. 
"  Should  these  forms  prove  as  valuable  as  I  hope,  those  at  a  dis- 
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tance  from  the  cities,  without  gas,  will  find  that  the  labor  of  crowning 
roots  has  been  much  lessened. 

"  When  a  root  has  broken  off  far  under  the  gum  it  should  be  filled 
with  gutta-percha,  and  a  temporary  plate  worn — if  the  loss  be  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth — ^until  the  root  works  down,  when  it  may  be 
crowned  and  the  plate  given  up. 

"  In  preparing  roots  after  a  large  portion  of  the  crown  is  broken 
away,  I  enlarge  the  pulp-chamber  with  a  large,  round  barr,  and, 
when  even  with  the  gum,  follow  with  the  revolving  saw  here  shown 
(Fig.  675).  With  this  saw  I  often  cut  off  the  remnants  of  a  crown 
from  the  inside  without  wounding  the  gum  or  drawing  a  drop  of 

Fio.  675.  Pio.  676. 
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blood,  and  am  saved  the  unpleasantness  of  running  a  stump  ooran- 
dum  wheel  in  the  mouth.  The  outside  of  the  root  can  sometimes  be 
formed  with  the  instrument  here  shown  (Fig.  676)." 

Fig.  677  represents  porcelain  cusp-crowns. 

These  porcelain  cusps  are  designed  for  use  with  a  gold  band  repre- 
senting the  body  of  the  tooth.  The  band  or  collar  is  first  fitted  to  tbe 
suitably  prepared  root,  and  the  cusp-crown  is  then  fitted  in  the  collar. 
The  collar  is  then  filled  with  gutta-percha,  cement,  or  amalgam,  snd 
the  crown  pressed  into  place.  1  shows  in  section  a  molar  root,  oolitf, 
and  cusp-crown.    2  shows  the  same  mounted. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  show  as  little  of  the  gold  collar  tf 
possible,  the  forms  indicated  in  3  and  4  may  be  employed,  the  gold 
band  being  cut  away  on  the  buccal  side,  as  shown  in  the  cuts. 

Dr.  £.  T.  Starr,  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  describes  an  improved  '^  die- 
plate  "  and  '*  hubs  "  for  shaping  metal  cap-crowns,  of  his  own  sug- 
gestion : — 
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*'  In  the  construction  of  metal  cap-crowns  to  cover  natural  teeth  or 
teeth-roots  there  are  many  methods  which  result  in  good  work,  but  in 
most  cases  the  caps  do  not  articulate  as  well  as  they  might,  for  the 
reason  that  means  for  embossing  the  bicuspid  and  molar  cusps  are  not 
at  hand,  or  available  within  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  either 
the  patient  or  the  dentist.  With  the  object  of  providing  an  easy  and 
quick  way  of  working  under  such  circumstances,  I  have  made  a  single 


Fio.  677. 
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2. 


8. 


4. 


plate  (Fig.  678)  in  which  are  four  groups  of  intaglio  dies  representing 
with  distinctive  correctness  the  peculiar  cusps  of  the  upper  and 
lower  right  and  left  bicuspids  and  molars.  These  are  indicated  by 
the  Hillischer  notation,  so  that  each  form  may  be  easily  identified  in 
practice. 

"  The  hubs  A  B  (Fig.  679)  are  of  the  sizes  shown,  and  are  made  of 
an  alloy  composed  of  tin  one  part,  lead  four  parts,  melted  together. 
The  mould  C  should  be  warmed,  the  melted  alloy  poured  in  every 
hole,  and  the  overflow  wiped  off  just  before  the  metal  stiffens.  This 
will  make  the  butts  of  the  hubs  smooth  and  flat.  After  a  minute  or 
two  the  mould  may  be  reversed,  the  hubs  shaken  out,  and  the  casting 
process  continued  until  a  considerable  number  of  hubs  shall  have  been 
cast. 

"  In  Fig.  680  a  molar  hub  is  shown  in  place  on  a  piece  of  No.  32 
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gold  plate,  which  liea  over  the  6.  (upper  right  firat  molar)  die.  k 
suGceasioD  of  blows  on  the  hub,  with  a  four-pouDd  smooth-ftoet 
hnmrner,  will  drive  the  plate  into  the  die,  and  at  the  ume  time 


spread  the  bub  metal  from  the  die  centre  to  ile  circumfereace  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  plate  will  he  perfectly  $truck-up  with  ih« 


least  possible  risk  of  being  cracked.     The  flattened  hub  is  seen  in 
Fig.  681,  which  also  showa  at  D  the  obverse  of  the  struck-up  huh, 
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and  &t  E  the  cameo  of  the  etruck-up  plate  having  every  cusp  and 
depresaioD  of  6.  sharply  defined 

"The  counter-die  plate  (Fig.  678)   is  made  of  a  very  hard  cast 
metal,  which  vill  admit  of  the  striking  up  of  many  crown-plates  by 


the  means  and  methods  described,  if  the  crown-plates  be  not  too 
thick  and  stiff.  Of  course  they  should  be  annealed  before  they  are 
placed  over  the  die.  In  careful  bands,  the  die-plate  should  give 
clear  cusp  definitions  after  years  of  use. 

"For  the  reason  that   the  counter-die  plate   is  in   some  respects 
Bimilar  to  a  stereotype  plate  for  printing,  the  struck  impreasiooB  on 

Fio.  681. 


two  stripe  of  thin  plate  will  appear  aa  in  Fig.  682,  wherein  their  regu- 
lar order  is  noticeable  as  seen  from  the  cameo  surface  of  the  struck 
plates.  The  peculiar  action  of  the  bub  iu  forming  first  the  centre 
of  the  crown  plate,  and  spreading  from  the  centre  outward,  aa  the 
hub  is  shortened  under  the  hammer,  until  the  die  is  overspread  by 
the  plate  and  bub,  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  681,  is  an  essential 
feature  of  this  process  for  obtaining  easily  and  quickly  the  superior 
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styles  of  coronal  cameoe  shown.  If  a  cusp  or  fissure  should  chance 
to  crack  in  hubbing,  a  small  piece  of  plate  may  be  struck  over  it. 
or  another  crown  plate  be  Htruck  over  the  firet  and  the  two  soldered 
together. 

"  The  depressions  in  the  struck  plate  can  be  partly  or  whollr 
filled  with  scraps  of  plate  or  solder,  and  the  surplus  plate  cut  away 
from  the  cameo. 

"  The  fact  is  noteworthy  that,  by  means  of  the  Knapp  blowpipe, 
the  coronal  intaglio  may  even  be  filled  with  melted  scraps  cut  from 
the  identical  plate  out  of  which  the  cameo  was  struck.     The  better 


way,  however,  is  to  fill,  say  a  twenty-carat  cameo  with  eighteen- 
carat  plate  scrape.  The  fitting  and  soldering  of  the  doubled  or 
filled  cameos  to  suitable  collars  is  a  simple  matter,  and  need  not  b« 
described. 

"  It  only  remains  to  add  the  statement  that,  by  this  counter  die 
and  hub  process,  gold,  platinum,  silver,  or  other  metallic  cap-cronss. 
having  finely-formed  and  solid  cusps  for  proper  occlusion  and  re- 
sistance to  wear,  can  be  made  with  little  trouble  and  in  a  very  ihort 
time." 

Artificial  Orowm  Attacked  to  Natund  Teeth  loUhout  Pkttes  or  Clmpi.— 
These  operations  are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  are  gen- 
erally known  as  "  bridge  work  "  or  "  grafling,"  which  is  simply  so 
extension  of  artificial  crowns  over  the  spaces  made  by  the  low  of 
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DHtoral  teeth.  The  credit  of  first  inserting  artificial  crowns  to  ad- 
joining natural  teeth,  by  fillings  of  cohesive  gold  foil,  is  due  to  Dr.  B. 
J.  Bing,  who  describes  his  method  as  follows : — 

'*  In  the  case  of  inserting  'a  central  incisor,  a  cavitj  must  be  made 
in  the  palatine  depression  of  the  adjoining  central,  and  also  the  lat- 
eral, and  one  in  the  approzimal  surface  of  either  of  these  teeth, 
about  the  place  where  we  usually  find  decay  on  these  surfiices.  An 
impression  is  then  taken  which  will  show  these  cavities,  and  a  gum 
or  plain  plate  tooth  carefully  fitted  and  backed  with  gold,  observ- 
ing the  precaution  of  allowing  a  small  point  of  the  backing  to  ex- 
tend into  the  approximal  cavity.    Two  little  griffes  (bars)  are  then 
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soldered  to  the  base  of  the  backing,  the  ends  of  which  are  carefully 
plugged  into  the  palatine  cavities  with  gold  foil,  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  tend  to  draw  these  teeth  very  slightly  together." 

Figs.  683,  684,  685,  686,  687  represent  Dr.  Bing's  bridge-teeth. 

Fig.  683  represents  porcelain  crowns  having  two  strong  pins  of 
platinum  baked  in  each  side,  the  pairs  of  pins  being  so  placed  that 
the  tooth  when  fixed  in  position  is  held  firmly  in  proper  relations  to 
the  adjacent  teeth.  Fig.  684  shows  the  supporting  teeth  prepared  to 
receive  a  lateral  incisor.  Fig.  686  is  a  face  view  of  the  same  in 
position.  Figs.  685  and  687  show  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  bicus- 
pid crown. 
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These  crowoa  may  be  soldered  to  each  other,  or  to  collan  um)  to 
cap-crowDB,  io  the  conatruction  of  every  form  of  bridge  denture. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Litch  has  modified  Dr.  Biog's  method,  an  abridged  de- 
scriptJon  of  which,  by  Dr.  Dexter,  is  as  follows: — 

"  Supposing  a  left  upper  lateral  to  be  iDserted  :  Take  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  parts  (canine  and  central,  and  gum  between),  ud 
make  metallic  dies  from  the  model.  Swage  gold  or  platinum  jAtan 
to  very  exactly  fit  the  palato-approximal  surfaces  of  the  canine  and 
central.  Fit  into  the  interspace  a  plain  plate  lateral  incisor,  siightlj 
wider  than  the  space  to  be  filled,  beveling  and  grinding  the  sidet 
posteriorly,  so  that  the  tooth  cannot  be  forced  backward  between  it« 
neighbors ;  the  neck  fitting  accnrately,  but  lightly,  upon  the  gum. 
Back  the  tooth  with  gold.  Place  the  prepared  tooth  and  the  struck 
plates  upon  a  perfect  model  of  the  parts,  and  adjust  the  tooth 
backing  accurately  to  the  plates  on  each  side.  Cement  together 
with  shellac   or   other  reeinous  cement ;   remove  and  complete  the 
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final  adjustment  in  the  mouth.  Invest,  and  solder  the  tooth  idiI 
plates  bother  in  their  exact  relative  positions,  observing  to  accumu- 
late a  lai^e  portion  of  solder  over  the  joints  (Fig.  688),  The  ippt- 
ratUB,  if  now  placed  in  the  mouth,  will  be  found  self-supporuig 
against  any  force  except  the  perpendicular;  for  it  cannot  be  forced 
backward  into  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  extra  width  of  the  latenl ; 
nor  forward  out  of  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  wings  or  plates  extending 
over  the  backs  of  the  neighboring  teeth  ;  nor  upward  toward  the 
gum,  owing  both  to  the  porcelain  tooth  resting  thereon  and  to  the 
convergiog  planes  of  the  plates  or  wings  and  the  postero-approiiniil 
surfaces  of  the  artificial  tooth. 

"  The  methods  of  final  attachment  are  two,  depending  upon  the 
case :  1.  If  one  of  the  neighboring  teeth  is  devitalised,  attaching  i 
pivot  to  the  plate  on  that  tooth  and  inserting  it  with  gutta-perchi. 
the  plates  themselves  being  covered  with  a  film  of  the  same  tab- 
stance  on  their  dental  aspects  (Fig.  689).  If  the  teeth  are  both 
alive,  a  modification  of  Biug's  plan  of  filling,  performed  as  foUon: 
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"Thedeature  being  coDstructed  as  before  described,  and  poluhed, 
drill  a  carit;  in  the  centre  of  the  palatal  face  of  each  tooth  covered 
by  the  plates,  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the  head  of  the  pin  in 
an  ordinary  rubber  tooth,  no  deeper  than  the  enamel,  and  undercut 
(Fig.  690  b).  To  each  of  these  openings  fit  a  platinum  one-headed 
rivet,  the  head  being  very  thin  and  perfectly  flat  on  each  side.  Split 
tbe  shanks  of  the  rivets  nearly  to  the  head  (Fig.  690  x).  Make 
openings  in  the  plates  to  exactly  correspond  vith  those  in  the  teeth, 
and  cuuntenink  them  deeply  on  their  palatal  aspect  Place  the 
gutta-percha  on  the  dental  surfaces  of  the  plates,  as  described,  and 
press  the  denture  to  iu  place  in  the  month.  When  the  cement  is 
cooled  and  hard,  remove  that  portion  pressed  into  the  boles  in  the  plates 
and  teeth,  pass  the  rivet  heads  through  the  boles  in  the  plates  to  their 
seaU  in  the  tooth  cavities,  and  fill  them  in  position  with  gold.  When 
tbe  fillings  have  reached  the  level  of  the  tooth  snrfaces,  spring  open 
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the  split  rivet  shanks  and  continue  packing  gold  around  and  betveen 
the  separated  parts  and  into  tbe  countersinks  in  the  plates  until  flush 
with  the  plate  surfaces.  Cut  off  the  surplus  pivot  ahanks  and  finish 
(Fig,  690)." 

Dr.  Litch's  method  can  also  be  adapted  to  the  restoration  of  frac- 
tured angles  of  incisor  teeth,  as  shown  in  Figs.  691  and  692,  and  which 
need  no  further  description. 

Pig.  693  represents  a  case  of  two  bicuspid  crowns  secured  to  one 
root  and  two  adjoining  teeth. 

The  late  Dr.  M.  W.  Webb  also  modified  the  methods  of  Dr.  Bing 
by  forming  an  undercut  groove  in  the  porcelain  crown  in  each  side 
and  along  tbe  cutting-edge,  and  filling  gold  foil  solidly  in  the  groove 
and  slightly  over  the  cutting-ec^,  to  make  the  porcelain  crown  more 
secun  than  the  platinum  pins  bold  it,  and  to  protect  the  edge  from  the 
occlusion  of  tbe  lower  teeth ;  also  to  build  the  crown  into  tbe  approx- 
imal  sur&ces  only. 
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Dr.  Webb  also  described  a  method  by  which  a  crown  withoQi 
plate  or  clasps  and  where  do  root  renuuDS  caa  be  inserted:  "Aiter 
suitably  forming  the  cavities  in  the  proximate  wall  of  e«ch  touh 
next  the  space  leil  by  the  loss  of  the  one  that  had  been  extracted, 
a  plain  porcelain  crown  was  fitted  to  the  place  and  backed  with 
gold  plate.  A  portion  of  the  backing  extended  about  one  aod  i 
half  lines  from  each  aide  of  the  crown  for  insertion  in  the  cavitia 
prepared  in  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  to  these  parts  a  gold  wire  >u 
soldered  to  fit  into  the  pulp-chambers  of  the  adjoining  teeth  .\ 
small  gold  plat«  was  then  formed  to  fit  upon  the  gum,  coreriDg  u 
much  space  as  was  taken  up  by  the  neck  of  the  natural  tooth. 
When  the  backing  was  riveted  to  the  pins  in  the  crown  and  Ibif 
placed  in  position,  and  while  the  whole  rested  on  the  small  plat« 
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upon  the  gum,  the  backing  and  plate  were  so  secured  by  wax  tbtl 
they  could  be  removed  intact  and  soldered.  Each  extended  side 
of  the  backing  and  the  surface  of  the  wire  was  barbed,  n  that  Uie 
gold  foil  would  the  better  secure  the  crown  when  filled  into  ererr 
part.  The  crown  with  the  gold  attacbraeDte  being  ready  for  iuwr- 
tion,  oxychloride  of  zinc  (or  oxyphoephate)  was  placed  in  the  palp 
chambers  of  the  adjoining  teeth  and  the  crown  at  onoe  preawd  to 
place.  When  the  cement  had  hardened,  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  anj, 
so  as  to  make  proper  anchorage  tor  light,  cohesive  gold  foil,  which 
was  impacted  in  small  pieces  around  part  of  the  wire  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  plate  extending  into  the  cavities,  and  the  crown  was  tb«D 
secured." 

To  avoid  any  danger  of  the  porcelain  crown  being  broken  from 
the  platinum  pins.  Dr.  Webb  suggested  that  a  groove  be  cut  in  each 
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Bide,  and  along  the  cutting-edge  of  this  crown  (Fig.  694  d),  so 
that  gold  foil  may  be  impacted  into  it  by  means  of  a  fine-edged 
corundum  diak,  after  a  heavy  backing  of  gold  plate  and  the  wire  have 
been  fixed  in  place  and  soldered  (Fig.  695,  a).  Into  thia  groove  the 
wire  to  connect  the  artificial  crown  with  the  natural  teeth  ts  to  be 
placed  (Fig.  694  a).  When  the  operation  of  contouring  the  palatal 
surface  of  the  crown  with  gold  foil  is  completed,  the  caae  presents  the 
appearance  shown  by  Fig.  696. 

I>r.  Webb  ako   made  use  of  a  stout  wire  (No.  13),  with  a  screw 
thread  cut  upon  one  end,  for  insertion  into  a  devitalized  tooth,  and 

Fig.  693. 


bent  to  receive  the  porcelain  crown  which  was  soldered  to  its  free  end, 
the  wire  being  secured  in  place  in  the  natural  tooth  by  filling  around 
it  with  gold  foil  (Fig.  697). 

Pigs.  698, 699,  and  700  show  an  extensive  operation  performed  by 
Dr.  M.  W.  Webb,  in  which  be  made  use  of  gold  wire  (No.  13)  for 
bridging  a  lateral  incisor,  the  natural  tooth  having  been  lust,  and  also 
the  crowQ  of  the  left  cuspid,  and  disintegration  having  taken  place  in 
many  of  the  teeth,  and  the  front  teeth  abraded  to  the  dentine.  Fig. 
693  shows  the  cases  as  prepared  for  filling,  with  the  artificial  crown 
attached  to  the  gold  wire  in  position,  and  gold  screws  inserted  in  the 
pulp-chambers  of  the  cuspid  and  bicuspid  teeth. 

Fig.  699  shows  the  labial  contour  of  each  crown  afler  the  lost 
portions  were  restored  with  gold  foil.  Fig.  700  shows  the  finished 
case. 

What  is  known  as  the  "mandrel  system"  of  bridge-denture  is 
described  as  follows : — * 

In  all  of  the  variouB  systemB  of  crown  and  bridge-work  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  dental  profession,  one  very 
important  point  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  viz.,  the  compara- 

*  Dental  Cotmoi,  Aag.,  1866. 
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tive   coDformatioD   of  the  necks  of  different  classes.     The  general 
forms  of  the  crowns  of  teeth  have  long  heen  well-known,  but  so  far 
as  we  are  informed  no  systematic  classification  of  the  shapes  of  the 
necks  has  heretofore  been  made.    It  would  appear  that  such  a  classi- 
fication ought  to  form  the  basis  of  any  system  of  crown  and  bridge- 
work  claiming  a  scientific  foundation.    To  lay  the  groundwork  of 
the  system  here  described  a  large  number  of  human  teeth  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  were  secured,  their  crowns  cut  off,  and  the  shapes  of  the 
stunaps  accurately  determined ;  thereby  developing  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  great  differences  may  exist  in  the  apparent  shapes  of  the 
crowns  of  individual  teeth  of  a  given   class,  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  configuration  of  their  necks.    That  is,  the  necks  of 
upper  cuspids,  for  instance,  were  found  to  have  a  fixed  type,  ^om 
which   the  variations  were  very  slight  as  to  shape,  though   there 
appeared  to  be  no  exact  standard  of  size.    So  of  the  other  classes, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  superior  molars,  in  which  two  dis- 
tinct forms  were  found,  the  first  being  those  in  which  the  buccal 
roots  were  wider  than  the   palatal;  the  second,  those  in  which  the 
reverse  condition  was  found,  the  single  palatal  root  being  wider  at  its 
junction  with  the  crown  than  the  two  buccal  roots.     The  occurrence 
of  roots  of  the  second  class  being  rather  exceptional,  the  first  class 
was  accepted  as  the  type. 

The  configuration  of  the  necks  of  all  the  teeth  having  been  deter- 
mined, a  set  of  mandrels  for  shaping  collars  to  fit  them  was  devised. 
The  set  (Fig.  701)  consists  of  seven  mandreb,  six  of  which  are 
double  end.  Their  shapes  are  modeled  upon  the  general  typal 
forms  of  the  necks  of  the  teeth  which  they  represent,  and  they  are 
made  tapering  to  provide  for  all  required  variations  in  size.  The 
illustrations  are  about  two-thirds  actual  size,  the  longest  instruments 
being  nine  inches  in  length.  The  cross-sections  show  the  shapes 
and  proportionate  sizes  at  the  greatest  and  least  diameters.  The 
long  taper  permits  the  most  minutely  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
collar. 

No.  1  is  a  double-end  mandrel,  for  superior  molars,  right  and  left  ; 
No.  2  is  a  single  mandrel,  for  superior  bicuspids,  right  and  left; 
No.  3  is  a  double-end,  for  superior  cuspids,  right  and  left;  No.  4, 
double-end,  for  superior  centrals,  right  and  left ;  No.  5,  double-end, 
for  inferior  molars,  right  and  left ;  No.  6,  double-end,  for  the  infe- 
rior centrals,  laterals,  cuspids,  and  first  bicuspids,  right  and  left ; 
No.  7,  double-end,  one  end  for  the  superior  lateral  incisors,  the  other 
for  those  bicuspids  in  which  a  bifurcation  of  the  roots,  or  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction,  extends  across  the  neck  to  the  crown, 
in  the  form  of  a  depression  on  one  or  both  approximal  surfaces. 
61 
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The  foregoing  scheme  comprehends  all  the  teeth  of  the  permanent  set 
except  the  second  inferior  bicuspids.  The  necks  of  these  approxi- 
mate those  of  the  superior  central  incisors  so  closely  in  shape  that  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  make  a  separate  mandrel,  as  the  No.  4 
mandrel  will  serve  for  both. 

The  collars  or  bands  are  made  seamless,  of  No.  30  (American 
gauge)  gold  plate,  22  carats  fine.  Fifteen  sizes,  each  of  three 
widths  (^,  ^ij^,  and  ^  inch)  are  made  (Fig.  702),  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  cover  all  requirements.  These  collars,  although  devised 
as  a  part  of  the  system,  can  be  used  in  all  methods  of  crown  and 
bridge-work  which  require  bands,  and  possess  many  advantages 
over  any  others.  They  are  really  labornsaving  devices,  as  their  use 
saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  making,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  coming  unsoldered  when  the  pins  or  the  backing  of  the 
crown  is  being  soldered ;  and  there  are  no  hard  spots  to  give 
trouble  in  burnishing,  as,  for  instance,  close  to  the  root,  after  the 
collar  has  been  shaped  and  placed  in  position,  the  whole  surface 
being  uniformly  soft. 

The  seamless  collars  are  also  especially  adapted  to  removal  or 
detachable  bridge- work.  They  are  so  constructed  that  Nos.  1,  16, 
and  31  exactly  fit  into  or  telescope  with  Nos.  2,  17,  and  32,  and  so 
on  through  the  entire  set,  each  collar  fits  into  the  series  next  higher ; 
so  that  a  root  may  be  banded  with  one  size  and  the  size  next  larger 
used  to  form  the  tube  for  the  telescoping  crown.  Their  advantages 
for  the  construction  of  cap-crowns  are  obvious. 

The  other  appliances  specially  devised  for  this  system  are,  a  re* 
ducing- plate  or  contractor,  a  pair  of  collar  pliers,  and  a  hammer. 

The  contractor  (Fig.  703)  contains  holes  which  are  complemen- 
tary in  shape  to  the  mandrels.  The  mandrels  being  applied  to  the 
inner  circumferences  of  the  collars,  while  the  contractor  must  admit 
the  collars  themselves,  the  short  taper  of  the  holes  in  the  contractor 
necessarily  covers  a  somewhat  greater  range  of  size  than  is  shown  in 
the  mandrels.  With  this  appliance  collars  can  be  evenly  and  accu- 
rately reduced  in  size  at  the  edges,  without  burring  or  buckling.  The 
illustration  is  actual  size. 

The  collar  pliers  (Fig.  704)  are  for  contouring  the  collars  to  shape, 
one  beak  being  made  convex  and  the  other  concave  to  corre- 
spond. With  this  appliance  the  slightest  changes  required  in  the 
contour  of  the  collars  are  easily  made.  About  a  half  inch  from  the 
extremity  of  the  concave  beak  a  small  bar  of  fiat  steel  is  attached 
to  it  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  free  end  of  the  bar  has  a  minute 
projection^ upon  one  face,  the  other  being  reinforced  to  fit  into  the 
concavity  of  the  beak.    In  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  convex  beak 
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is  a  depreeaion,  into  which  the  projection  on  the  steel  bar  etrikes, 
making  a  very  efficient  punch  for  forming  guards  or  stops  to  prevent 
the  eollare  from  being  forced  too  liir  under  the  gum.  The  depreraion 
ID  the  convex  beak  being  slightlj  larger  than  the  projection  or  punch. 


the  metal  is  not  cut  through,  but  merely  raised  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  punch.  The  punch  attachment,  being  pivoted,  can  be  svung  to 
one  side  when  not  In  use. 

Fig.  705  is  a  mallet  or  hammer,  with  steel  face  and  horn  peen. 
The  handle  is  9  inches  long. 

One  of  the  appliances  required  is  a  lead  anvil,  which,  being  only  a 
piece  of  soft  lead,  say  2  x  3  inches  and  an  inch  thick,  is  not  illus- 
trated.   The  female  die  of  an  ordinary  case  will   answer  very  well. 
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To  illustrate  the  uses  of  these  appliances,  take  a  case  in  which  two 
inferior  bicuspids  of  the  left  side  are  missing,  and  the  crowns  of  the 
cuspid  and  first  molar  so  badly  decayed  that  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  will  soon  fall  victims  to  the  forceps.  The  old-time  way  would 
have  been  to  extract  the  molar  and  cuspids,  and  make  a  partial  plate. 
Examination,  however,  shows  that  the  roots  of  these  two  teeth  are  in 
good  condition,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  constrac- 
tion  of  a  piece  of  bridge-work. 

With  a  corundum  point  or  rotary  file,  cut  off  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  crowns  level  with  the  gum  margins.  Prepare  the  roots 
in  any  of  the  well-known  ways,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  apical  por- 
tions and  filling  them  with  whatever  material  is  desired,  being  carefbl 
only  that  the  work  is  well  done.  For  the  better  retention  of  the  filling 
material  to  be  placed  in  the  pulp-chamber,  retaining-grooves  can  be  made 
or  retaining-posts  inserted.  Take  a  piece  of  binding-wire  (No.  26, 
American  gauge),  say  2}  inches  long,  pass  it  around  the  neck  of  the 
molar  stump,  cross  the  free  ends,  and,  holding  the  wire  in  place  with 
one  finger,  twist  the  ends  with  a  pair  of  flat-nose  pliers  until  the  wire 
clasps  the  neck  closely  at  every  point  (Fig.  706).  Where  there 
are  irregularities  in  the  contour  of  the  tooth,  .it  is  necessary  to 
press  the  wire  into  them  with  an  approximal  burnisher.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  ring  thus  formed  will  show  the  exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  Bemove  the  ring  carefully,  lay  it  on  the 
lead  anvil,  put  over  it  a  piece  of  flat  metal,  and  with  a  smart  blow 
from  a  hammer  drive  the  wire  into  the  lead  (Fig.  707).  Upon 
removing  the  wire  an  exact  impression  of  the  ring  will  be  left  in 
the  lead  anvil.  (This  part  of  the  work,  as,  indeed,  all  othere, 
should  be  done  carefully  as  described.  The  wire  ring  may  be 
driven  into  the  lead  by  a  direct  blow  of  the  hammer  face,  but  the 
blow  might  not  strike  equally,  and  the  interposition  of  the  flat  metal 
held  level  insures  an  even  impression.  A  piece  of  an  old  file  is  best, 
as  the  file-cuts  keep  the  wire  from  slipping.) 

Next,  cut  the  wire  ring  at  the  lap,  straighten  out  the  wire,  and 
select  a  suitable  collar  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  wire  with  the 
straight  lines  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  702)  which  show  the  inside  diam- 
eters of  the  various  sizes.  Should  none  of  these  correspond  exactly, 
take  preferably  the  next  size  smaller.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  collars  are  No.  30  in  thickness,  while  the  wire  with  which  the 
conformation  is  secured  is  No.  26.  This  difference  permits  the 
collar  when  contoured  to  shape  to  enter  the  lead  impression  readily, 
a  decided  advantage  in  fitting.  Having  selected  the  collar,  fit  it  to 
mandrel  No.  5,  with  the  peen  of  the  hammer,  holding  it  upon  the 
lead  anvil,  and  using  a  slight  pushing  force  to  help  in  stretching 
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and  forming  it  (Fig.  708).  Having  driven  the  collar  to  form,  remove 
it  from  the  mandrel  and  try  in  the  lead  impression.  If  it  does  not  fit 
exactly,  return  it  to  the  mandrel  and  stretch  it  a  little,  when  it  will 
usually  fit  perfectly,  as  the  mandrels  have  been  designed  carefully  to 
the  average  shapes  which  obtain  in  the  great  majority  of  tooth-necks. 
In  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  collar  does  not  fit  it  can  be  readilj 
contoured  to  the  exact  shape  with  a  pair  of  flat-nose  pliers.  Of 
course,  if  it  fits  the  impression  in  the  lead,  it  will  fit  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  always  provided  the  measurement  and  the  impression  have  been 
carefully  made. 

If  the  collar  or  band  has  been  accidentally  stretched  too  much,  or 
if  for  any  reason  when  brought  to  shape  it  is  too  large,  its  root  end 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  the  proper  size  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
tractor. Place  the  edge  of  the  collar  which  is  to  fit  the  root  in  the 
proper  hole ;  hold  it  level  with  a  piece  of  file  as  in  taking  the  lead 
impression  of  the  ring,  and  tapping  lightly  on  the  file  drive  the 
collar  into  the  plate  (Fig.  709)  until  the  proper  reduction  is  made. 
The  collar  is  next  *' festooned ''  to  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the 
maxillary  ridge.  Lay  it,  gum  edge  up,  on  the  lead  anvil,  and  with 
the  piece  of  flat  file  and  the  hammer  drive  it  into  the  lead.  A  few 
cuts  with  a  fine  half-round  file  across  the  approximal  diameter  will 
conform  the  edges  to  the  surface  of  the  ridge  (Fig.  710).  Then  place 
the  collar  in  position,  and,  having  ascertained  just  how  far  it  should 
go  down  on  the  root,  remove  it,  and  with  the  small  spring  punch  in 
the  collar  pliers  form  projections  on  the  inside  of  the  band  at  the 
proper  points  to  serve  as  stops,  which,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  root, 
will  prevent  the  collar  from  being  forced  further  down  upon  it  than  is 
desirable  (Fig.  711). 

A  collar  for  the  cuspid  is  then  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  using 
mandrel  No.  6  for  shaping,  after  which  the  case  is  ready  for  the 
building  of  the  bridge. 

Place  both  collars  in  position  and  take  an  impression  of  the 
parts,  including  the  interiors  of  the  excavated  pulp  chambers,  from 
which  make  a  cast  in  the  usual  way.  Bend  a  short  piece  of  half- 
round  gold  or  platinum  wire  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  two 
extremjjbies  of  which  shall  fit  into  the  roots  of  the  molar.  Then 
take  a  longer  piece  of  the  same  wire,  somewhat  more  than  enough 
to  extend  from  the  toe  of  the  horse-shoe  when  in  position  to  the 
cuspid  root ;  bend  one  end  of  it  at  a  right  angle,  or  nearly  so,  to  fit 
the  root  of  the  cuspid,  and  (cutting  off  any  excess  of  length)  solder 
the  other  end  to  the  toe  of  the  horse-shoe.  The  bar  extending 
between  the  two  roots  is  the  truss  of  the  bridge.  Next,  place  the 
appliance  on  the  cast  (Fig.  712),  holding  it  in  position  with  wax, 
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and  select  the  teeth  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  miasiDg  bicuepids  and 
molar.  The  beat  form  for  this  purpose  is  a  tooth  haviog  boles  extend- 
ing through  it  vertically  from  the  neck  to  the  grioding  euriace,  similar 
to  the  well-known  Bonwill  crown. 

The  crowns  used  should  be  large  enough  to  fill  tbe  space  rather 
tightly,  even  if  their  sides  have  to  be  flattened  slightly  to  let  them  in. 
If  the  teeth  do  not  fill  the  space  tightly,  a  small  portion  of  plaatic 


filling  material  crowded  between  them,  aa  mortar  between  the  granite 
blocks  in  the  arch  of  a  railway  bridge,  will  greatly  increase  the 
strength  of  the  work. 

Alter  the  teeth  are  ground  to  fit  and  tbe  proper  leogth  for  occlusion 
is  ascertuned,  the  truss  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  wax,  upon  which 
the  crowns  aro  again  pressed  to  their  positions.  Upon  the  removal  of 
the  crowns  the  impression  of  tbe  holes  running  through  them  will  he 
found  in  the  wax.  At  these  points  drill  holes  through  the  bar  with  a 
small  twist  drill  run  by  the  engine,  and  into  these  fit  and  solder  tbe 
pins  for  tbe  support  of  the  crowns. 

The  bridge  is  now  ready  to  be  attached  permanently.  Set  the 
crowns  in  position  upon  their  supporting  pins  to  secure  the  proper 
alignment.  (If  the  operation  were  upon  the  upper  jaw  they  would 
have  to  be  held  with  wax.)  Put  into  tbe  canals  of  tbe  supporting 
roots  (the  cuspid  and  first  molar)  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  quick- 
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setting  plastic,  db  oxypbosphate,  to  about  half  fill  the  pulp-dumber, 
but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  aupporte  of  the  truss  from  Iteiag  (breed 
home.  Force  the  bridge  supports  to  place,  and  after  allowing  tht 
filling  material  to  become  set  remove  the  crownB.  Fill  the  remainder 
of  the  pulp-charoljer  and  the  whole  of  the  collar  with  gold  or  with 
amalgam,  gutta-percha,  oxyphoephate,  or  any  suitable  plastic  (Fig. 
713).  Set  the  crowns  permanently,  the  molar  and  cuspid  Gnt,isthii 
afibrds  greater  facility  for  the  trimming  off  of  any  excess  of  lie 
filling  material  used  in  the  attachment.  For  attachment  of  die 
crowns,  gutta-percha  is  probably  the  beet  material,  as  crowns  set  wiiii 
it  are  readily  removed  for  the  correction  of  any  inaccuracies  of  ocda- 
sion  or  alignment,  by  grasping  them  between  the  beaks,  previoiMl.T 
warmed,  of  a  pair  of  universal  lower  molar  forceps.  The  heat  wtrmi 
the  gutta-percha  and  releases  the  tooth,  which  can  then  be  re-set  prD. 
perly.  In  attaching  crowns  with  gutta-percha  the  holes  in  the  crowu 
are  first  filled  with  the  material,  after  which  the  crown  is  warmed  and 
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forced  to  place.  Any  of  the  other  plastics  ordinarily  used  in  seUing 
Bonwill  crowns  can  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  opertlor. 
Fig.  714  shows  the  case  completed. 

In  securing  the  occlusion  of  a  piece  of  bridge-work  it  is  well  lo 
make  the  artificial  teeth  a  little  short,  so  that  the  natural  teeth  od 
both  sides  will  meet  the  first  shock  of  mastication.  Nature  will 
correct  the  occlusion  in  time  by  slightly  elongating  the  roots  wp- 
porting  the  bridge.  If  the  artificial  crowns  are  permitted  to  Btrike 
the  natural  teeth  from  the  first,  the  undue  strain  upon  the  two  sup- 
porting roots  may  cause  soreness  and  perhaps  more  serious  codm- 
quences. 

When  a  sound  tooth  is  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  supports  of  the 
bndge,  a  modification  of  the  method  just  described  is  DeccM^T' 
Take  a  case  where  it  is  desired  to  bridge  the  space  caused  by  tie 
loss  of  the  right  inferior  bicuspids  and  first  molar.  The  crown  of 
the  right  cuspid  is  nearly  gone,  but  the  root  is  sound  and  capible 
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of  aupporting  one  end  of  the  bridge.  The  other  end  will  be  attached 
to  the  second  molar,  nhich  is  a  sound  tooth.  Prepare  and  band 
the  cuspid  root  as  before;  dress  off  the  second  molar  crown  until  it 
ia  slightly  smaller  than  the  neck,  so  as  to  permit  a  cap  to  be  tele- 
scoped over  it,  and  take  the  measure  of  the  crowu  with  the  binding- 
wire.  Select  a  suitable  seamless  collar  of  sufEcient  width  to  extend 
from  the  neck  to  a  little  beyond  the  grinding  surface,  and  drive  it  up 
un  the  proper  mandrel  to  get  the  general  shape,  but  not  the  full 
size  required  to  fit  the  tooth,  leaving  it  so  that  the  edge  having  the 
larger  circumference  will  just  pass  over  the  end  of  the  crown ;  place 
the  collar  on  the  tooth,  and  with  a  block  of  wood  and  the  mallet  tap 
it  to  place  just  beyond  the  free  margin  of  the  gum.  This  method 
will  make  a  close  fit,  as  the  collar  will  readily  stretch  all  that  is 
necessary.  With  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  mark  the  length  of 
the  crown,  remove  the  collar,  and  cut  it  to  the  proper  width  as 
inilicHted.  Then  in  a  piece  of  gold  plate  of  the  thickness  used  for 
caps  form  four  little  depressions  of  the  general  character  of  au   im- 
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preesion  of  the  molar  cusps.  An  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to  lay  the 
plat«  on  the  lead  anvil ;  then  with  the  ball  on  the  end  of  an  ordi- 
nary socket-handle  and  the  hammer  the  depressions  are  made  in  a 
moment  6et  the  collar  on  the  plate,  borax  it,  charge  with  solder, 
and  beat  till  the  solder  flows.  Gut  off  the  surplus  plate,  and  a 
perfect  cap  for  the  molar  is  made.  Place  it  on  the  tooth  and  take 
an  impremion,  and  thereafber  proceed  as  before  directed  to  make 
the  truss  of  the  bridge  and  mount  the  teeth,  except  that  in  this  case 
the  posterior  end  of  the  truss  is  to  be  soldered  to  the  molar  cap. 
For  the  final  attachment  place  a  little  oxyphosphate  or  any  other 
plastic  filling  material  in  the  cap  to  secure  it  firmly  (Fig.  715),  first 
cutting  a  slot  in  the  crown  end  of  the  cap  for  the  escape  of  the 
excess  of  material.  Pressure  upon  the  filling  material  hastens  its 
hardening. 
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Detachable  Bridge-work. 

A  description  of  two  or  three  methods  of  constructing  detwhable 
bridges  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  principles  iDTolnd. 
Having  these,  each  operator  nill  find  it  an  eas;  task  to  devise  the 
iDodiScations  necessary  to  adapt  a  method  to  individual  cases. 

The  first  method  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  where  both  end> 
of  the  bridge  are  attached  to  roots, — as,  for  example,  the  iaferivr 
cuspid  and  second  molar  roots  of  the  right  side,  the  interveniDg 
teeth  having  been ,  lost.  The  operation  is  conducted  as  described  Id 
the  first  case  of  fixed  bridge-work  down  to  the  construction  of  the 
tru3»,  for  which  in  this  method  square  gold  wire  is  used.  HaTing 
cut  the  wire  of  the  proper  length,  lay  it  upon  a  piece  of  gold  plue 
(about  No.  29,  American  gauge)  of  the  same  length  and  full  tbre« 
times  as  wide,  and  placing  the  two  upon  the  lead  anvil,  with  t 
hammer  and  the  piece  of  file  before  used  drive  them  into  the  lead. 
This  will  form  the  plate  into  what  we  may  call  an  open  trupl:, 
which  fits  the  square  wire.  Remove  the  two  from  the  lead  together, 
and,  without  separating  them,  curve  to  the  proper  shape  to  form 
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the  truss.  Grind  crowns  having  vertical  boles,  like  the  Bonwill,  lo 
fit,  and  having  determined  the  proper  points  for  the  supporting  pin^< 
by  the  method  already  described,  drill  through  both  trunk  and  b»r 
at  these  points.  Separate  the  bar  from  the  trunk,  and  fit  and  solder 
pins  to  the  bar.  Construct  small  tubes  to  fit  the  pins,  ream  out  the 
holes  through  the  trunk  to  admit  them,  and  set  the  tubes  with  solder 
in  the  enlarged  holes  (Fig.  716).  Fix  the  crowns  permanently  upon 
the  tubes.  They  may  be  mounted  in  any  of  the  approved  ways,  bv 
vulcanizing  or  by  the  use  of  a  plastic  filling  material.  When  thej 
are  firmly  set,  place   the   trunk  with  the  t«eth  upon  the  bar,  and 
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anchor  permaneatl^  as  already  described.  Fig.  717  abows  the  com- 
pleted work. 

In  this  method  the  truea  consists  of  the  l>ar  and  the  open  trunk 
ivbich  covers  three  sides  of  it.  The  bar  is,  of  course,  permanently 
attached  to  the  roots  of  the  molar  and  cuspid,  but  the  trunk  with 
the  teetb  can  be  removed  at  any  time. 

The  second  method  of  constructing  a  detachable  bridge  is  appli- 
cable to  cases  where  one  or  both  of  the  supports  or  piers  are  sound 
t«etb.  In  the  case  adduced  for  illustration  the  right  inferior  cuspid 
crown  was  decayed,  and    both  of   the  bicuspids  and  the  first  molar 
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were  absent.  The  supports  for  the  bridge  were  the  sound  second 
molar  and  the  cuspid  root.  After  the  cuspid  root  was  prepared  and 
banded,  the  crown  of  the  molar  was  reduced  very  slightly, — not 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  enamel,  but  just  enough  to  permit  a  collar 
properly  fitted  to  pass  over  it.  A  collar  somewhat  wider  than  the 
length  of  the  crown  from  griuding  surface  to  neck  was  fitted  and 
cut  to  the  proper  width.  Two  lugs  were  then  soldered  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sides  and  bent  to  fit  into  the  approximal 
fissures,  which  were  slightly  cut  out  to  admit  thera.  An  impression 
was  taken,  the  collar  coming  away  in  the  plaster,  and  a  cast  was 
made  with  the  collar  in  position.  A  coned  tube  was  then  made  for 
the  root  of  the  cuspid  and  a  coned  pin  fitted  into  it.  A  truss  of 
half-round  wire  was  made,  to  which  the  coned  pin  and  the  molar 
collar  were  soldered  (Fig.  718).  A  half-clasp  to  grasp  the  lateral 
was  next  soldered  to  the  end  of  the  truss  to  be  supported  by  the 
cuspid.  The  object  of  this  clasp  was  to  guard  against  the  teetb 
being  thrown  out  of  proper  alignment  by  the  force  of  mastication. 
Bonwill  crowns  were  then  vulcanized  to  the  truss,  after  their  sup- 
porting pins  had  been  fitted  and  soldered  to  it.  (Countersunk 
crowns  can  be  used  as  well  in  the  same  way.  Plain  plate  teeth  may 
also   be  used  in  this  style  of  work,  in  which  event  they  are  to  be 
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soldered  to  the  truss.)  The  bridge  was  then  ready  to  be  set,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner :  Tbe  cuspid  root  au 
nearly  filled  with  oxyphoephate, and  tbe  coned  tube  was  placed  upon 
the  pin.  The  band  was  put  on  the  molar,  and  the  coned  pin  with  ikt 
tube  upon  it  was  forced  into  the  plastic  in  the  cuspid.  As  soon  u  ihu 
became  set,  the  tube  was  held  permanently,  while  the  bridge  iue\S 
could  be  removed  whenever  desired  (Fig.  719). 

This  method  of  fixing  the  tube  allows  considerable  range  in  ita 
adjustment.    In  soldering  the  coned  pin  to  the  truss,  caie  shoald  bt 
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taken  to  set  it  at  an  angle  exactly  parallel  to  tbe  axis  of  tbe  molar : 
otherwise  there  will  be  difficulty  in  removing  the  bridge. 

The  third  style  of  detacfaable  bridge-work  to  be  described  inrolvea 
tbe  use  of  cusp  crowns  (Fig,  720)  for  supporting  poeta  or  pen. 
Suppose  a  case  where  both  ends  ot  the  bridge  are  to  be  attached  to 
inferior  cuspid  and  second  raolar  roots,  tbe  intervening  teeth  bariog 
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been  lost ;  the  bridge  is,  therefore,  required  to  extend  from  the  lighi 
inferior  cuspid  to  the  right  inferior  second  molar,  with  only  the  rooU 
of  the  two  teeth  named  as  supports.  Prepare  the  roots  and  palp- 
cbambers.  Set  screw-posta  into  the  dentine  for  anchorage  or  u  re- 
taining-pins,  and  fit  the  collars,  using  sizes  wide  enough  to  Ibrm  the 
walls  of  the  crowns.  Fill  the  pulp-chamber  and  about  two-thirdj 
of  the  depth  of  the  collars  with  a  plastic  filling  material,  packing  it 
well  around  the  retaining  poata.    Select  suitable  cusp  crowns  ibr  the 
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molar  and  cuspid  and  place  them  in  the  enda  of  the  bands  to  ascertain 
the  occlusion.  If  too  long,  shorten  the  cuspa  or  reduce  the  bands  with 
engine  corundums  or  rotary  files,  and  when  the  correct  articulation  is 
found  form  a  small  square  shoulder  in  the  lingual  edge  of  the  cuspid 
and  in  the  posterior  grinding  surface  of  the  molar.  Fill  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  collara  with  plastic  mixed  aomcwhat  thinner  than 
the  first  lot,  and  set  the  cusp  crowns  in  position.  If  there  are  antago- 
niziug  teeth  the  mere  closing  of  the  patient's  jaws  will  force  the 
crowns  to  place.  If  there  are  no  antagonizing  teeth  the  crowns  can 
be  readily  tapped  to  place  with  the  mallet,  using  a  piece  of  wood  as  a 
driver.  Allow  the  filling  material  to  set  Grmly,  trimming  off  any  excess 
which  may  exude  around  the  collars. 

Bridge  supports  or  piers  constructed  on  this  plan  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  likelj  to  nithstand  any  strain.  Take  an  impression,  and 
proceed  to  fit  seamless  collars  to  telescope  over  those  already  set  upon 
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the  cuspid  and  second  molar  roots.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
collara  are  so  made  that  each  size  telescopes  into  the  next  higher 
series.  If  the  proper  sizes  are  selected  for  the  outside  or  female  bands, 
the  work  of  fitting  is  readily  and  quickly  accomplished,  forming  tubes 
which  slide  easily  over  the  supporting  piers,  and  at  the  same  time  fit 
closely.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  in  shapiSg  the  tubes  not  to 
drive  them  too  far  up  on  the  mandrels  and  thus  stretch  them  so  as  to 
destroy  the  6l  To  the  outer  end  of  each  of  the  tubes  solder  a  small 
piece  of  gold  plate,  forming  partial  caps  so  placed  as  to  rest  when  in 
position  npon  the  shoulders  previously  cut  in  the  cusp  crowns.  Adjust 
a  truss  bar  of  half  round  gold  wire,  to  the  ends  of  which  solder  the 
tubes  (Fig.  721).    The  truss  is  now  ready  for  the  teeth,  which  may  be 
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of  any  of  the  forms  used  for  this  purpose,  and  they  may  be  attached 
to  the  bar  in  any  way  desired.  One  of  the  strongest  attachmeots  is 
vulcanite. 

An  easy  modification  of  the  plan  just  described  is  readily  adapted 
to  cases  where  only  a  small  space  is  to  be  filled  and  one  end  of  the 
bridge  is  to  be  supported  by  a  sound  tooth.  Thus,  suppose  it  is 
desired  to  bridge  a  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  two  inferior  left 
bicuspids,  the  crown  of  the  first  molar  being  a  mere  shell.  The 
operation  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  previoas  case, 
except  that  the  sound  cuspid  would  be  utilized  for  one  of  the  piers 
as  follows :  Fit  a  seamless  collar,  cut  out  a  portion  of  it  so  that  it 
will  embrace  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  cuspid  crown,  and  solder 
a  partial  cap  or  cover  to  it,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  722.  Or,  if  deemed 
preferable,  the  cuspid  may  be  separated  from  the  lateral  indsor 
with  the  corundum  disk  and  the  collar  allowed  to  embrace  the  whole 
crown. 

The  great  desideratum  in  constructing  a  piece  of  bridge- work  is, 
of  course,  the  securing  of  perfect  usefulness  in  mastication  aod 
speech,  combined  with  absolute  comfort  and  cleanliness.  The 
closer  a  bridge  approaches  that  condition  where  its  wearer  Iomb 
consciousness  of  its  presence  in  his  mouth,  the  nearer  perfection  it 
is.  Scarcely  less  important,  however,  is  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  repair.  Accidents  will  occur,  and  the  system  which  superadds 
to  usefulness,  comfort  and  beauty,  ready  facilities  for  repairing 
breakages,  is  by  so  much  superior  to  those  which  make  do  such 
provision.  A  crown  broken  from  a  bridge  constructed  by  any  of 
the  methods  above  described  can  be  easily  substituted,  and  the 
piece  when  repaired  will  be  as  strong  and  serviceable  as  it  was 
originally. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  detail  the  construction  of  a 
single  crown  separately,  as  all  the  steps  are  included  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  which  have  been  described  minutely.  Porcelain  cuspfl  of 
the  general  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  723  have  been  designed  speciallr 
for  these  cases.  In  mounting  them  the  gold  band  is  cut  away 
on  the  buccal  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  724  to  permit  the  porcelaio  to 
show. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Richmond,  of  New  York  City,  in  making  removable 
dentures  of  the  entirely  soldered  kind,  employs  a  zinc  die  made 
from  a  cast  of  the  anchor  tooth  with  its  cap  on.  He  makes  of  erowo 
metal  (platinum  faced  with  gold)  a  collar  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  tooth-cap,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  from  the  gum  to  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  cap.  He  then  drives  the  die  into 
the  collar  so  far  that  the  extra  sixteenth  of  an  inch  can  be  ham* 
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mered  oyer  and  burnished  down  on  the  die-end  to  form  a  flanged  col- 
lar. Outside  of  this,  in  the  same  manner,  he  forms  another  flanged 
collar,  and  then  solders  the  two  together,  thus  obtaining  a  close-fitting 
stiff  collar,  that  will  not  stretch  in  being  telescoped  on  and  off  the 
anchorage,  and  is  kept  by  tlfe  flange  from  being  forced  too  far  over 
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the  tooth-cap.  A  denture  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  725, 
which  also  shows  his  post  and  roof  device  in  another  form  than  that 
previously  described. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  in  the  use  of  an  impression  cup  for 
holding  the  plaster  and  sand  around  the  parts  to  be  subsequently  re- 
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Fig.  726. 


moved  from  the  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  cup  should  first  be  slightly 
oiled,  to  allow  a  separation  of  the  cup  when  the  mass  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  soldering. 

A  removable  bridge -work  is  suggested  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Waters,  which 
is  described  as  follows :  **  The  natural  molars  and  1)icuspids,  one  or 
more  of  each  class,  are  capped  with  gold  crowns,  each  molar  being 
double  capped,  and  the  outer  cap  containing  two  small  springs  con- 
structed of  small  strips  of  elastic  metal  (gold  and  platinum),  one  end 
of  each  spring  being  soldered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cap  near  its 
base  at  the  neck  of  the  crown,  and  the  other  end  free  to  press  on  the 
side  of  the  inner  cap.  Such  springs  retain  the  outer  cap  fitting  over 
the  inner  one  on  the  prepared  natural  crowns  by  their  pressure  on  the 
sides  of  the  inner  caps,  the  latter  being  cemented  to  the  natural 
crowns. 

**  The  band  for  the  natural  bicuspid  crowns  has  two  shoulders  on 
the  inside  which  fit  into  grooves  cut  in  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces 
of  the  gold  forming  the  crown." 
62 
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Dr.  James  W.  Low,  the  inreotor  of  what  is  koown  as  the  "  La* 
niethotj  of  bridge-deDture,"  deecribea  it  as  follows : —  - 

"  My  experience  has  conviaced  me  that,  as  a  rule^  a  tooth  fins  in 
the  jaw  need  not  he  extracted.  There  are  bat  few  exceptions.  Wbca 
the  treatmeat  is  followed  persistently,  aad  proper  judgmeDt  used, 
"nearly  all  the  partial  loss  of  the  teeth  can  be  restmred  without  corer- 
ing  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  made  as  valuable  for  masticating  fooA 
as  the  natural  teeth,  I  am  positive,  abd  with  'less  iojury  to  the  re- 
raaioing  teeth,  than  by  any  other  method.  The  method  referred  to 
is  that  known  as  the  '  Low  method,'  or  bridge-work. 

"  Bridge-work  Tsouaists  in  supplying  vHcaocies  between  teeth  or 
roots  with  artificial  teeth,  attached  to  the  adjoining  natural  teeth  or 
roots  by  means  of  bands  or  crown,  and  held  in  such   position  tlui 


there  is  do  contact  with  or  pressure  on  the  gums  beneath,  snd  tbu 
no  opportunity  for  secretions  or  other  foreign  matter  to  be  held  there 
and  thereby  become  offensive.       .  . 

"  There  is  really  but  one  kind  of  bridge-work,  and  but^oue  «j 
to  make  bridge-work  to  insure -success.  There  are  many  waya  of 
making  teeth  without  plate,  hut  this  is  not  bridge-work.  I  will  btrt 
try  to  explain  in  detail  my  manner  of  making  and  adjusting  hridg«- 
vork. 

"For  the  first  illustration,  as  seen  in  Fig.  726,  we  have  a  ok 
where  all  the  teeth  have  beeA  extracted,  except  the  .two  cuspids  uil 
two  second  molar  roots. 

"  We  first  proceed  to  prepare  the  roots  by  crowning.  I  use  gotd 
crowna'on  the  molar  teeth,  and  what  is  known  as  Che  Low  crown  ob 
the  two  cuspids. 
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"  The  preparation  of  the  two  cuspids  consists  in  making  the  crown 
ready  for  adjustment.  I  always  measure  the  tooth  to  be  crowned 
with  gold  with  a  sl^p  of  block  tin,  35  thick  stub  gauge  or  thereabouts. 
Place  the  tin  around  the  tooth,  and  with  pliers  carefully  measure  the 
full  size  of  the  same. 

"Should  you  be  measuring  a  tooth,  or  part  of  a  tooth,  on  which 
there  are  projections,  take  the  engine,  and  with  a  atone  grind  off 
the  same,  making  a  smooth  surface,  so  there  will  Be  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  the  fitting  of  the  bands  properly.    After  cutting  the  tin 
measures-  by  the  marks  made  by  the  pliers  you  have  the  measures 
ready  to   make  the  gold  bands  by.     Cut  the  band&  and  bevel  the 
^ges,  and  solder  together,  and  you  are  ready  to  fit.     After  fitting 
all  the  bands,  and  finishing  the  crowns  in  the  usual  way,  I  place 
each    in    position    in    the  mouth,  having   previously   regulated   the 
articulation  of  each  crown  as  desired,  in  the  process  of  making.     We 
now  take  a  deep  articulation  in  wax,  and  impression  in  plaster  of 
Paris;  remove  before  it  ge'ts  too  hard,  and  place  all  the  crowns  in 
their  positions  in  the  impression ;  varnish,  oil  and  pour  in  the  usual^ 
way ;  separate  the  cast  from  the  impression  and  place  in  the  articu- 
^  lator.     Then  pour  plaster.     After  the  plaster  has  hardened,  remove 
the  wax   and   we  have   the  articulation  -  proper,  and  are  ready  to 
select  and  grind   our  teeth,  having  previously  selected  our  shade. 
My  experience  has  long  ago  taught  me  that  no  porcelain  teeth  can 
stand  the  pressure  for  bridge-work,  the  strain  on  them  being  twice 
as  great  as  with  teeth  on  plates,  which  rest  on  the  gums  that  give 
to  pressure.     In  order  to  prevent  breakage  of  teeth  and  give  strength, 
I  have  for  many  years  been,  making  a   tooth  with  gold  cusps.     I 
will  here  describe  my  manner  of  doing  so.    I  had  some  shells  of 
bicuspids  and  molars  made,  or  rather  teeth,  without  the  crown.     They 
can  now  be  found  in  some  of  the  depots. 

'*For  the  first  step,  I  use  28^gauge  platinum  for  a  covering  of  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  or  just* where- you  wish  gold  .to  flow.  Then  I 
bend  th^^  pins  down  to  hold  the  platinum  in  position,  and  with  a 
file  remove  ^11  overlapping  platiiAim  to  prevent  breaking  of  our 
tooth  in  heating.  The  tooth  is  made  flat  on  the  crown  surface 
with  the  express  intention  of  restoring  with  a  gold  crown.  This 
crown  need  not  be  very  thick,  but  should  perfectly  resemble  the 
.cusps  on  the  natural  tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  mastication.  Aa 
'  these  cusps  ar^  not  on  the  market,  and  eyery  dentist  making  bridge- 
work  cannot  Qiake  it  in  a  way  to  stand,  without  putting  gold  cusps 
on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  I  -  will  here 
describe  for  the  Benefit  of  those  who  do  not  kpow  how  to  make 
them,  how  they  can  be  made  with  very  little  trouble.     Pick  out  a 
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Datural  tooth  with  cuspB  the  exact  shape  you  wish  to  have  joar 
gold  cnspa,  mix  some  fire-clay  in  a  thick  paste,  then  pren  joor 
tooth  into  it  a  little  deeper  than  you  wish  the  cuep^.  Having  made 
the  proper  impreaaion,  remove  the  tooth,  and  set  the  iinpnwoD 
over  the  gas  stove  to  dry.  After  it  is  dried  and  reasonahly  hot,  Ibt 
your  pieces  of  gold  in  the  impreaaion  and,  with  a  blow-pipe,  melt 
them.  When  melted,  preaa  with  a  piece  of  steel  on  the  gold  till 
cool.  This  mould  will  do  to  make  many  from.  If  you  have  not 
the  fire-clay  and  can  get  charcoal  that  is  burned  from  fine-gniiMd 
wood,  and  is  soft,  you  can  simply  press  your  tooth  into  the  charcoal 
and  melt  in  the  same  way,  or  you  can  carve  your  teeth  as  joa 
desire  in  a  block  of  carbon.  Of  course  the  little  steel  dies  ir 
handier,  as  we  can  swedge  up  our  gold  cusps  tn  them,  either  solid  or 
thin. 

"  Having  described  our  manner  of  making  the  cusps,  we  will  now 
return  to  the  manner  of  finishing  our  tooth.  We  left  off  hy  sajing 
we  covered  the  inside  and  bent  down  the  'pins  and  filed  off  the  otu- 


lapping  platinum.  We  now  place  the  cusp  on  the  top  of  the  tootb, 
and  place  in  the  position  desired,  holding  it  there  with  wax,  and 
with  a  spatula  trim  the  wax  the  exact  shape  we  wish  our  tooth  lo 
be,  V-shape,  tapering  from  the  crown  down.  We  now  encue  in 
plaster  and  sand,  which  gives  us  a  box.  When  hard,  remove  the  «u 
and  place  over  the  stove,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  fill  in  with  coin 
gold,  using  the  blowpipe  to  melt  it  in  a  solid  mass,  and  then  our  nwlh 
is  ready  to  file  up  and  place  in  position  on  the  articulator.  Fig.  T-T 
shows  the  tooth  in  this  condition. 

"  After  our  teeth  are  all  arranged  we  hold  the  same  in  position  widi 
wax,  remove  from  the  articulator,  encase  with  plaster  and  sand  or 
asbestos  in  the  usual  way.  That  we  may  have  a  strong  case,  I 
always  use  platinum  wire  between  each  tooth,  and  then  proceed  to 
heat  and  solder.  Be  sure  that  all  the  gold  cusps  are  so  arrangnt 
that  you  cau  get  all  soldered  together,  as  this  gives  us  great  EtresgUi. 
My  formula  for  solder,  which   I  have  used  for   many  yean  wi 
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which  will  be  foaod  very  eaay-floning  and  almoet  the  exact  color 
of  the  gold  you  are  usiofc,  Ib  aa  follows:  Always  figure  from  the 
carat  of  gold  you  are  working.  Take  1  peoDyweight  coin  gold,  2 
grains  of  eopper,  aud  4  of  silver.  We  now  have  our  case  soldered  ; 
after  filing  as  desired,  commeuoe  to  finish  with  felt  wheels  and 
pumice  atone,  after  which  we  use  rough  buff  wheels.  We  are  now 
ready  to  adjust  in  the  mouth.  In  Fig.  728  we  see  the  case  ready  for 
adjuBtraenL 

"  Have  the  aaeistant  dry  all  the  teeth  or  roots  to  be  operated  upon 
while  you  are  mixing  the  cemeiiL  Be  sure  and  use  a  kind  which 
does  not  harden  very  rapidly,  or  your  cement  will  set  before  you 
get  your  teeth  adjusted.  Use  sufficient  cement  to  fill  all  the  gold 
crowns  perfectly  when  the  case  is  driven  to  place.  Moisten  the 
step  plugs  and  cap  with  cement,  touching  every  portion,  and  with 
an  instrument  place  a  little  cement  in   the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
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We  now  adjust  our  case,  using  the  little  rotor  for  the  low  crowns, 
and  a  piece  of  ivory  for  driving  on  the  gold  crowns.  Fig.  729 
represents  the  case  when  in  position. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  previous  cut  (Fig,  728)  that  the 
teeth,  after  having  been  soldered,  are  all  spaced  fully  one-third  of 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  contact  with  the  gums  and  the  grind* 
ing  surface  of  the  teeth,  so  that  secretions  could  not  possibly  lodge 
there.  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  my  manner  of  making  a 
full  upper  case  of  bridge-work,  where  there  are  roots  to  be  crowned 
to  support  the  bridge.  I  will  now  describe  my  manner  of  operating 
upon  a  case  where  the  four  centrals  are  missing,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
730.  To  supply  these  four  teeth  where  the  cuspids  are  intact,  I  use 
a  gold  band. 

"I  first  measure  the  tooth  with  strips  of  tin  and  make  the  gold 
bands  as  before  described,  cut  out  the  outside  lower  portion  of  the 
band  before  beginning  to  fit.    In  fitting,  as  the  band  is  being  driven 
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dowu,  cut  away  any  of  the  banil  that  touches  the  gna  before  all 
touches;  never  drive  the  band  under  the  gum,  as  iiiflaiiiMiiiw 
would  probably  follow. 

"  I  mention  this,  as  I  have  seen  many  attempts  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
band  by  driving  up  under  the  gums  and  cutting  them  out  on  the  front, 
until  they  were  too  narrow  for  strength.  It  Ib  hard  work  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  The  bands  should  be  heavy  and  strong, 
and  the  patient  made  to  understand  that  if  he  expects  to  get  rid  oi 
the  annoyance  of  the  plate  he  must  sacriGce  his  dislike  to  showiDg 
gold.  After  driving  the  bands  up  close  to  the  mai^in  of  the  gums, 
as  the   cuspid   teeth   are  very  tapering,  the  bands  will   have  to  be 
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taken  in  at  the  bottom.  To  do  this  I  slit  the  band  about  a  third  of 
its  length  up,  then  place  it  on  the  tooth  again,  lap  it  over  eDougfa 
to  bring  it  to  a  close  fit,  and  then  take  it  ofl'  aud  solder. 

"  Continue  taking  it  in  wherever  it  does  not  perfectly  fit  the  toott, 
and  after  a  good  fit  is  obtained  proceed  as  before  described  by  tak- 
ing an  articulation  and  impression.  In  adjusUng  first  try  the  case 
on  to  see  that  it  fits  and  that  the  articulation  is  all  right.  Fig.  731 
shows  the  case  ready  for  adjustment. 

"  Next,  have  the  assistant  dry  the  teeth  upon  which  the  bands  tt 
going,  and  then  mix  your  cement.  This  should  be  mixed  to  aboal 
the  coDsbtency  of  thick  cream.  It  must  he  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thin,  or  the  adhesion  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  bold.  Cover 
your  teeth  with  cement  and  then  the  inside  of  the  bands.  PIks 
these  on  the  teeth  and  carefully  mallet  up  into  positioa.  For  llu> 
purpose  I  use  a  steel  instrument  with  a  crease  or  groove  in  the  end. 
The  teeth  must  be  kept  dry  after  the  case  is  in  pcsition  until  the 
cement  is  well  set.  After  this  is  done  bevel  the  edges  of  the  basdi 
and  burnish  close  to  the  teeth,  and  if  properly  done  they  will  bt 
made  to  resemble  gold  fillings. 
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"  Id  Fig.  732  we  have  the  oase  completed. 

"  I  am  aware  that  in  a  case  like  this,  porcelain  crowDS  instead  of 
gold  bands  could  be  used,  and  I  sfiould  consider  it  much  preferable  to 
do  so  where  we  have  roots  or  unaound  teeth  to  operate  upon,  but  do 
not  advise  the  destroying  of  nerves  where  the  teeth  are  intact  to  supply 
such  a  case  with  crowns,  as  the  bands  will  answer  every  purpose  lor 
many  yeara. 

**  If  they  should  give  out  in  after  years  the  roots  can  then  be 
crowned.  I  have  many  of  these  cases  that  have  been  in  use  seven 
and   eight  years,  some  of  which  have  never  loosened,  and   some  I 
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have  reset  nearly  every  year.  I  always  impress  upon  the  patient 
the  necessity  of  having  them  reset  immediately,  should  they  become 
looee.  and  advise  them  to  have  their  cases  examined  at  least  once 
a  year.  Should  parties  insist  upon  having  crowns  used  to  sup- 
ply a  case  like  the  one  just  described  on  perfectly  sound  teeth,  I 
should  b^n  by  using  an  aluminum  disk,  with  corundum,  cutting 
deep  as  possible,  buth  on  the  labial  and  lingual  sides.  Then  use  the 
excising  forceps.  This  can  be  done  under  the  influence  of  an  anna- 
thetic  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so  painful  an  operation 
aa  one  would  think.  If  the  nerve  does  not  come  out  with  the  piece  of 
tooth  cut  off,  I  take  a  piece  of  orange  wood  which  I  have  previously 
cut  the  proper  shape  to  drive  into  the  nerve  canal.  I  place  it  in 
creosote  and  let  it  soak  a  few  minutes  before  beginning  to  operate. 
Immediately  after  severing  the  tooth,  drive  this  into  the  canal,  then 
remove,  and  dip  in  creosote  and  drive  in  again.  Tbts  will  perfectly 
fill  the  nerve  canal;  all  sensitiveness  will  disappear,  and  you  can 
begin  to  operate  at  once.  I  do  not  recommend  this  treatment  for 
sound  teeth,  but  I  have  treated  many  exposed  nerves  in  this  way  ; 
alao  many  teeth  broken  by  accident,  and  think  this  the  most  satis&c- 
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tory  vay  to  dispoee  of  euch  cases.  I  have  never  had  *aj  nn&TaT- 
able  resultB  follow  after  operUiDg  upon  teeth  in  tbia  waj,  and  I  eaa 
hardly  mj  as  much  in  favor  of  any  other  treatmeot.  I  ipeak  <^ 
this  manner  of  treating  exposed  nerves  as  one  of  the  opentioM 
that  sometimes  become  Deoeasary  !□  adjusting  a  bridge  properly. 
I  do  not  claim  any  originality  in  this  mode  of  treatment.  I  know 
several  dentists  nho  use  this  method,  all  of  whom  report  aatis&etory 
results.  We  now  have  Fig.  733,  showing  the  roots  prepared  to  reetive 
the  case. 

Fifl.  78S. 


"  I  have  many  of  these  cases  in  nee  that  are  giving  entire  tatialac- 
tion.     The  instrument  selected  for  preparing  these  roots  should  be  one 


with  small  inside  cutters  and  large  bevelers,  so  as  not  to  cut  any 
any  more  tooth-substance  than  possible. 

"  Fig.  734  represents  the  case  ready  for  adjustmenL 

"  Fig.  735  represents  the  case  after  adjustment. 

"  Id  this  article  I  have  described  my  manner  of  making  teetb  for 
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bridge-work,  and  I  am  now  using  a  tooth  made  expressly  for  this 
work. 

**  The  following  Fig.  736  shows  us  a  socket.  These  are  ready 
made  in  various  sizes  in  bicuspids  and  molars  with  corresponding 
shells. 

"  Figs.  737  and  738  represent  the  shells  placed  in  sockets.  Fig. 
737  is  a  molar  tooth  showing  the  shell  in  position,  and  738  is  a 
central  reversed. 

"  Fig.  739  represents  the  socket  as  made  for  the  four  central  and 
two  cuspid  teeth.    The  advantage  of  these  teeth  can  readily  be  seen, 
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not  only  for  bridge- work  but  all  gold  plates.  A  tooth,  if  broken,  can 
readily  be  replaced  without  removing  the  bridge  or  cracking  by 
soldering,  and  with  only  a  small  expense. 

*'  Fig.  740  represents  the  shell  placed  in  position  in  the  socket, 
which  can  be  used  for  bridge  or  crown  work,  and  will  greatly  reduce 
the  labor  in  making  either." 

Dr.  6.  W.  Melotte  describes  his  system  of  bridge-denture  as  fol- 
lows : — * 

"  Fig.  741  illustrates  a  case  for  the  supply  of  a  lateral  and  a  bicuspid. 
In  this  instance  the  cuspid  could  be  cut  off,  and  the  root  collared 
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and  capped  in  combination  with  a  pin  entering  the  enlarged  pulp- 
canal  ;  but,  as  there  may  be  grounds  for  objection  to  cutting  off 
sound  teeth,  I  obviate  the  necessity  by  cutting  a  shoulder  on  the 
lingual  portion  of  the  cuspid,  and  suitably  shaping  its  sides  to  per- 
mit a  close-fitting  collar  just  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum.  A 
narrow  strip  of  pure  pattern  tin,  bent  tight  around  the  tooth-neck, 
and  cut  through  with  a  knife  at  the  lap  on  the  labial  surface,  will 
serve  as  a  measure  for  the  length  of  a  strip  of  22-carat  gold  plate, 

*  Dental  Cotmos,  Decern.  No.,  1886. 
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No.  29  thick,  and  as  wide  as  the  length  of  the  dbtal  side  of  tke 
cuspid.  The  ends  of  the  gold  are  then  squared,  and  with  round- 
nosed  pliers  brought  evenly  together,  to  be  held  in  flush  contact 
by  the  soldering- clamp  shown  in  Pig.  742.  The  soldered  collar, 
with  its  joint  side  inward,  is  then  adjusted  on  the  tooth  as  acco- 
rately  as  possible,  giving  slight  blows  with  a  mallet  until  the  collar 
touches  the  gum,  when  it  should  be  marked  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sary trimming  to  conform  it  to  the  gum  contour.  Afler  it  has  been 
thus  trimmed,  the  edges  beveled,  the  labial  part  swelled  with  con- 
touring pliers,  and  the  lingual  part  cut  down  to  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  width,  the  collar  is  again  driven  on,  and  will  appear  as 
seen  in  Fig.  741.  A  stump  corundum  wheel  is  then  used  to  grind 
a  shoulder  on  the  lingual  surface  of  the  tooth,  grinding  also  the 
edges  of  the  collar  flush  with   the   shoulder.    The  collar  is  again 

Fio.  742. 


removed,  and  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  plate,  about  No.  32,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  lingual  surface  of  the  tooth,  is  caught  on  the  lingual 
edge  of  the  collar  by  the  least  bit  of  solder,  and  all  put  in  place  on 
the  cuspid  (see  Fig.  743).  The  platinum  should  now  be  burnished 
on  to  the  shoulder,  and  over  the  tooth  and  collar  to  the  extent 
shown  by  the  lines  in  Fig.  743.  After  trimming  to  those  lines,  and 
careful  replacement  and  burnishing  on  the  tooth,  the  collar  and  half 
cap  are  removed,  filled  with  wet  plaster  and  sand,  and  the  platinum 
soldered  to  the  gold.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  tooth,  burnished  into 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  tooth,  very  carefully  removed,  invested,  and 
enough  solder  flowed  over  the  platinum  to  cover  and  give  it  strength. 
Fig.  744  shows  it  complete  on  the  cuspid. 

'*  I  have  feared  that  a  detailed  statement  would  imply  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  but  I  have  often  made  such  collars  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  in  any  case  time  must  be  made  subservient  to  ezactnesB  of 
fit  and  adaptation  to  the  end  in  view. 

'*  In  the  preparation  for  fitting  a  collar  on  the  first  molar  (Fig.  741), 
I  should  have  wedged  or  otherwise  separated  it   from  the  second 
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mol&r,  80  that  a  piece  of  sheet  bresa  might  be  put  in  place,  as  showa 
by  Fig.  745,  and  an  impresaioD  taken  in  plaster,  which  if  allowed  to 
get  hard  would  bring  away  tbe  metal.  If  not,  it  could  be  replaced  in 
th«  plaster.  Uelted  fusible  metal,  when  near  the  cooling  point,  is 
then  poured  into  ike  impreseitm,  sad  when  cold  will  allow  the  safe 
removal  of  both  the  plaster  and  tbe  me  al  strip.  On  this  metal 
model  a  collar  can  be  formed  that  will  accurately  fit  tbe  molar,  aa 
soen  in  Fig.  741.  If  tbe  molar  bu  do  antagoniat,  a  cap  may  at  once 
be  Btruck  up  on  tbe  model,  but  if  there  be  an  antagonist  the  cuapa 

Fio.  743.  FtQ.  744.  Fio.  T4G.  Fio.  T4S. 
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of  the  natural  molar  should  be  removed  by  grinding  at  points  where 
tbe  occluding  tooth  will  admit  of  euf&cient  thickness  of  the  gold  cap. 
Ad  exact  copy  of  the  ground  cusps  can  then  be  made  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  by  the  use  of  moldine  with  its  accessories,  and  the  process  is 
aa  follows:  Make  tbe  tooth  perfectly  dry.  Put  the  collar  on  it. 
Nearly  fill  the  cup  (Fig.  747)  with  moldine,  and  coat  it  with  soap- 
stone  powder.  Press  the  compound  on  the  tooth  and  collar  firmly  to 
about   one-fourtb    tbe    depth    of    tbe  tooth.      Carefully  remove  the 

Fio.  747.  Fio.  748. 


cup ;  trim  off  any  overhanging  material,  and  place  the  rubber 
ring  over  the  cup  to  about  one-half  the  depth  of  tbe  ring.  Melt 
tbe  fusible  metal  and  pour  it,  as  cool  as  it  will  run  from  the  iron 
ladle.  As  aoon  as  the  metal  is  hard,  remove  it  with  the  ring  (Fig. 
74S),  taking  care  not  to  impair  the  impression,  which  can  be  used 
again  if  tbe   die  is  found  imperfect  or  gets  injured  in  use.    Place 
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the  die  and  ring  in  cold  water,  to  remain  until  quite  cooled.  While 
the  die  is  wet  and  held  over  a  basin  of  water,  pour  into  the  ring 
fusible  metal  which  has  been  stirred  until  it  begins  to  granalate, 
and  quickly  immerse  all  in  the  water.  The  die  and  counter-die 
should  separate  readily  by  tapping  them  with  a  hammer,  but  if  thej 
stick,  others  can  be  quickly  made  from  the  same  impression,  by  the 
same  method,  using  more  care.  With  this  die  and  its  counter-die, 
a  piece  of  No.  29  or  30  gold  plate  is  swaged  to  fit  perfectly  the 
cusps  and  collar,  which,  when  removed,  can  be  held  to  its  place 
on  the  cap  by  the  soldering-clamp,  using  spring  pressure  enough 
merely  to  hold  them  together  for  careful  soldering  with  the  pointed 
flame  so  as  not  to  unsolder  the  collar.  The  seamless  collars  are 
excellent  when  care  is  used  in  selecting  the  proper  size,  as  directed od 
the  diagram. 

**  The  caps  being  in  place  on  the  cuspid  and  molar,  an  impression  is 
taken  with  plaster;  the  caps  accurately  set  in  the  impression, and 
hard  wax  melted  with  a  hot  spatula  around  the  edges  of  the  caps. 
The  impression  is  then  thoroughly  coated  with  sandarac  varnish,  after 
which  it  is  dipped  for  a  moment  in  water,  and  filled  with  a  wet  mix- 
ture of  one  part  marble-dust  with  two  parts  of  plaster ;  using  great  care 
to  perfectly  fill  the  caps  and  moulds  of  the  teeth.  Wait  until  this  mix- 
ture has  become  quite  hard ;  remove  the  cup,  and  with  a  suitable  knife 
chip  off  the  plaster  without  marring  the  cast ;  secure  a  good  articula- 
ting impression,  and  transfer  it  to  the  cast  to  obtain  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  relative  occlusions  of  all  the  teeth  involved.  With 
such  an  articulation  in  hand,  and  with  the  means  already  described 
for  swaging  gold  or  platinum  plate  to  fit  the  cusps  and  articulating 
surfaces  of  eitE^er  the  natural  or  artificial  teeth,  it  should  be  within 
the  capacity  of  any  competent  dentist  to  complete  a  suitable  bridge; 
although  there  are  practical  points  that  can  only  be  imparted  by  clin- 
ical instruction  and  actual  demonstration  in  the  mouth.  Such  a 
bridge  is  shown  in  position  by  Fig.  746." 

Dr.  R.  Walter  Starr  describes  a  bridge-denture  which  can  be  re- 
moved foe  repair  in  case  of  injury,  as  follows: — * 

''It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  bridge-work  has 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  plates  for  partial  dentures.  It  will  also 
be  conceded  that  the  security  and  permanence  of  the  fixture  enhances 
its  practical  value  to  the  patient  so  long  as  all  goes  well.  But  if  for 
any  reason  it  shall  become  necessary  to  remove  the  bridge,  for  repairs 
or  treatment  of  the  roots  used  as  anchorage,  its  fixedness  proves  a 
serious  objection. 

*  Dental  Cosmos,  yoI.  xxviiL 
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"  In  the  endeavor  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  the  Btnictares 
DOW  to  be  deecribed  originat«d,  and  wilt,  it  ie  hoped,  be  found  applica- 
ble in  many  instances  in  such  cases  as  are  typified  by  the  aocompony- 
ing  illustrations. 

"  la  the  construction  of  snch  bridgea  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  grind  with  engine-corundume  the  overhanging  edges  and  udee 
of  the  t«eth  whioh  are  to  serve  as  abutmente,  so  that  the  crown-ends 
shall  be  slightly  smaller  but  of  the  same  shape  as  their  necks.  This 
caD  be  demonstrated  by  bending  a  piece  of  fine  binding-wire  around 
the  tooth-neck,  and  twisting  the  free  ends  together  to  form  a  close- 
fitting  loop,  which,  if  the  tooth  has  been  suitably  shaped,  may  be 
slipped  from  the  tooth  without  changing  the  form  of  the  loop,  thus 
giving  an  exact  outline  of  its  form  and  size.  Such  a  loop  is  shown 
■□  Fig.  749.  The  loop  is  then  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  the  squared 
end  of  a  short  piece  of  wood  placed  over  the  wire,  and  a  blow  struck 
to  drive  the  loop  into  the  wood  as  a  guide  in  shaping  the  wood  to 
tbe  preci!<e  size  and  form  of  the  inside  of  the  loop,  as  in  Fig.  750. 

Fio.  749.        Fio.  760.  Fio.  758. 


The  free  end  of  this  wooden  mandrel  must  subsequently  be  slightly 
reduced  bo  as  to  conform  exactly  to  the  natural  crown.  In  lieu  of 
this  method  an  exact  impression  of  the  tooth  may  be  takentin  plaster 
to  serve  as  a  mandrel.  About  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  then  ground 
from  tbe  occluding  cusps  of  the  abutment  teeth,  and  an  impression 
taken  of  the  teeth  aud  surrounding  parts,  to  obtain  a  model,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  753.  A  piece  of  gold  plate,  say  22-carat  fine,  nifmber  30  gauge, 
is  cut  and  fitted  closely  around  the  mandrel,  and  its  ends  soldered  to 
make  a  collar,  as  in  Fig.  751.  This  is  laid  with  the  crown  end  upon  a 
piece  of  lead,  and  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  laid  over  it  and  struck  with 
a  hammer  to  drive  the  collar  into  tbe  lead  so  as  to  hold  it  securely 
and   mainttun   its  form,  while  with   a  smooth,  half-round   file  the 
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neck  end  is  shaped  as  seen  in  Fig.  752.  The  other  end  of  the  colltr 
is  then  cut  so  that  the  depth  of  the  collar  shall  a  little  exceed  the 
visible  length  of  the  tooth,  thus  allowing  the  neck  end  when  placed 
upon  the  tooth  to  pass  beneath  the  free  edge  of  the  gum.  A  pieoe 
of  gold  plate,  either  plain  or  struck  up  in  cusp  form,  is  then  soldered 
to  the  crown  end  of  the  collar.  If  a  seamless  collar  is  used  it  can 
be  laid  upon  the  plate  for  soldering  without  an  investment  or  a 
clamping  wire.  A  piece  of  thin  platinum  plate,  No.  36  gauge, 
a  little  wider  than  the  space  to  be  covered  with  the  teeth,  is  fitted 
and  burnished  over  the  space  between  the  abutment  teeth,  whicii 
have  been  so  trimmed 'that  the  caps  described  will  slide  on  and  off 
easily.  These  caps  are  now  cemented  to  the  platinum  plate,  and 
collars  made  and  fitted  to  properly  fill  the  space  between  the  abut- 
ment teeth.  They  are  held  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
the  platinum  plate  by  running  melted  white  wax  in  and  between 


Fig.  764. 


Fig.  766. 


Fig.  756. 


them.  The  whole  piece  may  then  be  transferred  from  the  model  to 
the  mouth,  and  stiff  mixed  plaster  and  sand  pressed  into  and  over 
the  collars  and  caps.  When  the  plaster  has  set  the  mass  may  be 
removed,  trimmed,  and  the  wax  melted  away  with  a  result  as  shown 
in  Fig.  754.  The  lines  of  contact  of  the  collars  with  each  other,  with 
the  caps,  and  with  the  plate  are  to  be  neatly  soldered,  when  the 
investment  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  bridge  as  shown  by  Fig.  755. 
The  free  edges  of  the  plate  may  then  be  trimmed  to  the  margins  of 
the  collars  or  caps,  and  the  whole  denture  polished.  The  bridge  maj 
now  be  slipped  on  and  off  the  natural  abutment  teeth  with  just  enough 
of  friction.to  retain  the  denture  in  position  and  yet  allow  of  its  readj 
removal. 

"  Suitable  cusp-crowns  (see  Fig.  756)  are  now  selected,  the  cups 
partly  filled  with  wax,  and  the  cusps  placed  in  position.  The  den- 
ture is  then  trjed  in  the  mouth  and  the  proper  occlusion  obtained 
by  grinding  or  filing  the  eages  of  the  cups.  The  piece  is  now  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried  ;  the  cups  nearly  filled  with  insoluble 
cement,  or  hot  gutta-percha;  the  cusp  crowns  set  in  the  cups;  the 
bridge  put  quickly  in  place,  and  the  patient  directed  to  firmly  and 
repeatedly  close   the  jaws  to  properly  determine  the  occlusion.   It 
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will  be  found  beat  to  place  a  piece  of  paper  the  thickoesa  of  a  postal 
card  over  the  porcelain  cusps  when  forcing  the  denture  to  place,  so 
as  to  insure  that  they  shall  be  a  little  short,  and  thus  avoid  irritation 
of  the  anchorage  teeth  in  mastication.  These  anchorage  teeth  or  roots 
will  in  time  elongate  and  form  a  close  occlusion. 

Fia.  767. 


"  When  the  cement  is  properly  hardened  the  piece  roaj  be  removed. 
A  hole  should  now  be  drilled  through  the  metal  caps  to  allow  escape 
of  surplus  filling  material.  A.  small  quantity  of  gutta-percha 
thoroughly  warmed  should  now  be  placed  in  the  caps,  and  with  a 

Pio.  768. 


piece  of  card  placed  between  them  and  the  occluding  teeth,  the  caps 
should  be  forced  home. 

"  The  completed  case  is  represented  in  Fig.  767. 

"  The  bridge  may  at  any  time  be  removed  with  warmed  forceps 
beaks  held  long  enough  on  the  caps  to  soften  the  gutta-percha.  The 
cusp  crowns  may  be  removed,  if  desired,  by  the  same  method  and 
replaced  without  detaching  the  bridge. 

"  A  modified  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  758.  It  will  be  observed  that 
collars  have  been  firmly  fixed  with  cement  or  gutta-percha  on  the 
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abutment  t«eth,  which  bare  their  occluding  Burfacee  groand  flat  m 
their  iiiDer  aspect§,  so  that  the  partial  cap  shown  may  tfaui  preveot 
the  telescoping  collars  from  heing  forced  too  far  down  on  the  teeth. 
By  means  of  a  frame  saw  a  narrow  tongue  is  cut  on  the  ooter  liee 
of  each  telescoping  collar,  the  free  portion  serving  as  a  spring  clup 
to  hold  the  bridge  securely  on  the  abutment  teeth  and  still  allow 
the  removal  of  the  piece  whenever  so  desired.  Fig.  759  shows  racb 
a  bridge  in  place.  It  is  obvious  that  if  in  this  instaDce  the  rooto 
ODly  of  the  cuspid  and  second  molar  had  been  present,  they  could, 
by  means  of  the  collar  and  cusp-crown  devices,  have  been  put  in 
shape  to  serve  as  abutment  teeth  for  the  telescopiDg  bridge  shown 
in  Figs,  758  and  759.  The  second  molar  roots  so  crowned  are  seen 
in  Fig.  7t>0.  When  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  faces  of  the  porcelum 
to  a  greater  degree,  the  collars  may  be  cut  away  on  the  buccal  lida 

Fig.  759.  Fio.  760.  Fio.  7fi1. 


and  the  countersunk  crowns  be  used  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  761.  The 
platinum  base  may  either  rest  broadly  upon  the  gums  or  be  sloped  m 
that  only  the  buccal  border  shall  touch  the  gums,  or  it  may  be  to 
shaped  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  gum.  This  is  done  by  building 
upon  the  plaster  cast,  and  bending  the  platioum  plate  and  shaping 
the  gold  tubes  to  the  surface  so  made,  depending  wholly  for  support 
on  the  abutment  teeth  or  roots. 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  points  of  excellence  in  this  bridge  are  strength, 
lightness,  avoidance  of  liability  to  breakage  of  the  porcelain  in  sal- 
dering,  ease  of  construction  and  adaptation,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  reorganized,  or  for  any  reason  be  removed  and  it- 
placed.  This  last  feature  is  of  special  value  in  the  not  infreqaent 
event  of  subsequent  alveolar  abscess,  for  in  cases  such  as  are  shown 
in  Fig.  757  the  bridge  may  be  removed,  the  involved  teeth  dnlled, 
medicaments  applied,  the  bridge  replaced,  and  this  process  repealed 
without  depriving  the  patient  of  the  use  of  the  denture." 

Ill  the  Dental  CornioB,  Dr.  Dexter  describee  a  removable-bridge 
denture  or  "  cap-plate,"  as  follows: — 
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*'  Take  a  case  where,  on  the  lower  jaw,  there  are  standing  in  the 
mouth  a  third  molar,  a  canine,  and  first  bicuspid  on  each  side — six 
teeth  in  all.    These  teeth   are  shortened    by  breakage  and    masti- 
cation, so  that  the  upper  incisors  close  to  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  gum  line  between  the  canines ;  added  to  this,  they  are 
so  tipped  and  twisted  in  their  places  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
properly  adapt  an  ordinary  denture  to  the  spaces   between  them; 
and,  lastly,  let  the  patient  evince  entire  abhorrence  of,  and  a  fixed 
resolution    not  to  permit,  the  resting  or  pressure  of  any  appliance 
upon  his  gum-tissue.    Such  a  case  is  the  one  for  which  I  have  con- 
structed this  cap- plate.     Such  cases  are  often  treated  by  building 
up  or  down  the  natural  teeth  with  gold,  in  order  to  open  the  bite, 
and  then  replacing  lost  teeth  with  an  ordinary  plate.    My  apparatus, 
however,  accomplishes  both  these  desiderata  in  one  operation,  while 
simultaneously  avoiding  any  and  all  pressure  upon  or  irritation  of 
the  gum. 

''The  appliance  which  I  show   you  (Fig.  762)  is  constructed  as 
follows :  Caps  of  gold  and  platinum  alloy,  of  about  26  to  28  U.  8. 

Fio.  762. 


standard  gauge,  are  struck  up  to  fit  over  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
natural  teeth  selected  for  the  piers,  fitting  closely.  If  all  the  sup- 
porting teeth  stand  perpendicularly  and  parallel  with  each  other, 
thus  creating  no  '  undercut '  (so  to  say),  the  sides  of  the  cape  may 
encircle  the  teeth  as  far  as  possible  (not,  however,  impinging  upon 
the  gum-line),  and  be  simply  slit  (in  two  or  more  places  on  each 
tooth)  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  spring  apart  and  allow  of  sliding 
the  whole  over  the  natural  convexities  of  the  teeth,  the  sides  coming 
together  again  when  in  place  and  thus  holding  the  whole  apparatus 
firmly.  But  should  the  teeth  be  tipped  or  leaning,  and  not  par- 
allel, the  sides  of  the  caps  must  then  extend  over  only  such  parts  as 

can  be  closely  fitted  and  yet  be  sufficiently  perpendicular  and  par- 
68 
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allel  to  allow  of  removal  and  replacing  of  the  appliance.  Of  suc^ 
a  character  is  the  case  now  shown  you,  there  being  only  one  place 
on  the  six  caps  where  a  slU  is  of  value ;  the  sides  of  the  caps  bang 
so  fitted  as  to  hold  partly  by  their  own  elasticity,  and  partly  bv 
that  of  the  whole  apparatus.  Such  a  case,  of  course,  will  most 
severely  try  the  capabilities  of  any  artificial  denture ;  and  not  the 
least  merit  of  the  present  piece  is  its  triumph  over,  and  perfect  and 
practical  adaptation  to,  the  obstacles  of  an  exceptionally  difficult 
case. 

**  The  caps,  when  struck  up,  will  not  cling  to  the  teeth  when  in 
place;  nor  should  they,  for  they  must  be  capable  of  easy  remor&l 
during  succeeding  processes.  But  when  the  piece  is  ready  for  fintl 
insertion,  the  sides  of  the  caps  must  be  sprung  inward  suffideotlj  to 
hold  to  their  supports  with  firmness. 

*'  The  caps  being  now  made,  it  is  in  order  to  determine  the  length 
of  *  bite '  needed.  Place  the  caps  in  position  in  the  mouth,  and 
build  wax  on  their  grinding  surfaces  to  a  proper  length  and  con- 
tour, both  side  and  grinding.  Invest,  remove  wax,  and  flow  into 
its  place  eigh teen-carat  gold.  Shape  the  grinding  surfaces,  by  trial 
in  an  articulator  or  the  mouth,  to  the  proper  occlusion.  Next,  take 
an  impression  with  the  caps  in  place,  pour  the  model,  select  and 
back  plain  plate-teeth,  and  wax  them  in  place.  Invest  the  whole, 
remove  the  wax  from  the  backs  of  the  teeth,  and  fit  in  the  spaces 
between  the  caps,  bands,  or  bars  of  irido-platinum  alloy  (or  gold,  as 
circumstances  may  determine),  being  careful  that  the  bars  fit  oe- 
curately  to  the  hackings  of  the  porcelain  teeth  and  to  the  caps  at  each 
end.  In  fitting  the  bars  to  the  caps,  select  such  points  of  attach- 
ment as  will  not  interfere  with  the  spring  of  the  slit  sides  of  the  cape. 
If  necessary,  let  the  bars  avoid  the  sides  of  the  caps,  and  reach,  by 
curving,  to  the  tops  or  grinding  surfaces.  Should  you  desire  to  ar- 
range the  porcelain  teeth  irregularly,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
Set  them  just  as  you  would  for  rubber  or  celluloid,  and  then,  simply 
taking  a  '  finger  impression '  of  their  backs  with  modeling  compo- 
sition or  wax,  when  invested  as  above  stated,  and  making  dies,  too 
can  readily  'strike  up'  your  bars  to  fit  the  irregular  positions  of 
the  backings.  But  should  this  be  difiicult,  on  account  of  great 
irregularity  or  stiffness  of  bars,  then  construct  the  bars  of  tiro  or 
three  thicknesses  of  metal,  each  struck  up  separately,  and  then 
'  sweated '  into  one.  Next,  solder  the  bars  to  the  backed  teeth,  bat 
not  to  the  caps,  as  yet.  The  reason  is  that  perfed  adaptation  of  the 
bars  to  the  caps  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 
Therefore,  now  place  the  caps  in  place  in  the  mouth,  and  wax  the 
bars  with  their  attached  teeth  in  the  spaces  between  them ;  filli^gi 
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grinding,  and  adjusting  until  all  is  exactly  as  required.    Then  (and 
not  until  then)  take  an  impression  of  the  whole  in  place,  the  appara- 
tus coming  away  with  the  plaster.    Pour  the  impression  with  plaster 
and  pumice,  sand  or  asbestos  (sand  is  best),  carefully  remove  the  im- 
pression plaster,  invest  outside  the  model  with  its  sustained  apparatus, 
and  then  solder  the  caps  and  bars  together.    In  doing  this  as  little 
solder  as  possible  should  be  used,  to  prevent  warping  of  the  whole. 
The  bars  should  have  a  broad,  firm  hold  on  the  caps ;  but  the  contour 
of  their  union  should  be  made  on  the  bars  before  they  are  united  to 
the  caps,  and  not  by  flowing  on  a  body  of  gold  while  uniting  the  bars 
and  caps  sufficient  to  attain  the  desired  hold  and  shape  of  union.    On 
the   contrary,  the  bars  should   be  properly  shaped  at   their   ends, 
and  carefully  fitted  to  the  surfaces  to  which  they  will  be  attached, 
when  a  small  amount  of  solder  flowed  into   the  joint  will  make  a 
perfect    union    and    give    all    the   strength    possible.      This   is  not 
plumbing  work.    All  that  now  remains  to  do  is  to  spring  or  bend 
slightly  inward,  as  before  directed,  the  sides  of  the  caps  so  that 
they   may  grasp  their  supporting  teeth   firmly,  yet  not  so  much 
as  to  create  difficulty  in   removal   or  insertion  ;    then   finish   and 
polish.     Burnishing  is  generally  objectionable,  since    it  gives,  in 
some  lights,  a  black   shine  to    the    piece,  adding  greatly  to    the 
prominence  of  the    appliance  as  a  part  of  the  view  whenever  the 
wearer  opens  his  mouth. 

"  Should  it  be  desired  to  produce  the  best  possible  results  with  the 
piece,  the  interstices  between  the  artificial  teeth  and  any  other  crev- 
ices to  be  found  may  be  filled  with  gold  or  amalgam, — I  prefer  the 
former ;  or  vulcanite  may  be  packed  in  such  places  (which  may  be, 
if  necessary,  cut  out  to  proper  dimensions  by  burring),  and  finished 
up  smoothly.  The  piece  shown  you  contains  no  less  than  seventeen 
gold  fillings,  which  signifies  that  no  debris,  or  even  moisture,  has  any 
foothold  of  concealment  about  it,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  as  clean  in 
itself  as  is  possible  for  any  artificial  denture  to  be.  This,  you  will 
say,  is  rather  expensive  work.  Very  true.  The  whole  method  is 
expensive  in  both  money  and  labor.  But  I  am  quite  consoled  for  this 
fact  by  the  thought  that  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  do  much 
harm  to  the  public,  since  the  '  cheap-jacks '  and  '  incompetents '  will 
probably  let  it  alone. 

"  In  the  piece  shown  there  are  six  caps,  three  on  a  side.  There  are 
five  incisor  teeth  placed  between  the  canines,  two  of  which  are  capped 
with  gold  to  break  up  the  uniforiLity  of  porcelain  in  front,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  uniformity  of  gold  behind,  and  thus  help  to  evade 
artificiality  of  appearance.  Between  the  molar  caps  and  the  double 
caps  for  canine  and   bicuspid,  the  connecting- bar  is  horizontally 
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placed,  dippiDg  dowuward  to  parallel  the  gum  line,  as  well  la  to  erxk 
au  encroaching  molar  above.  When  necesaary,  an  artificial  tooth  or 
teeth  can  be  ground  and  soldered  to  these  bare.  Generally,  boweTer, 
the  COD  nee  ting- bare  should  be  perpendicularly  placed,  to  insure  reui- 
iug  strength  in  the  line  of  the  attacking  force." 

Dr.  R.  Walter  Starr,  in  the  same  journal,  describee  the  followiitg 
case  of  removable  bridge-denture  : — 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  W.  presented  difficulties  of  an  unusual  charac- 
ter, as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  illustration, Fig.  763,  which  rto- 
ders  detailed  description  unnecessary. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  molars  and  the  left  second  biciupid 
overhang  to  a  degree  that  would  make  the  taking  of  an  accurate  im- 
pression by  ordinary  methods  well-nigh  impossible.    After  a  careful 
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study  of  the  caae  it  was  decided  that  two  separate  pieces  of  re- 
movable bridge-work  should  be  attempted,  and,  as  ao  essential  pre- 
liminary step,  the  overhanging  sides  of  the  molars  and  hicuspidt 
were  ground  with  engine  corundum  wheels  and  points  until  thow 
sides  were  made  much  less  inclined,  when  plaster  Impressions  wen 
taken,  first  of  one-half,  and  then  of  the  other  half,  of  the  jaw.  Gold 
cap-crowns  were  closely  fitted  over  the  molars,  left  second  hlouBpid, 
right  fir^t  bicuspid,  and  cuspid  stump.  Gold  crowns  were  msde  to 
telescope  over  all  the  cape,  which  were  then,  by  means  of  oiypbo- 
phate  cement,  fixed  firmly  on  the  teeth.  Suitable  plate-teeth  were 
selected,  fitted,  backed,  and  hard-waxed  in  place  between  the  tele 
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scopiog  crowDS.  After  hardening  the  wax  with  cold  water  from  a 
tooth -BTringe,  the  pieces  were  carefully  removed,  invested  and  soldered. 
The  two  completed  bridges  were  easily  replaced  on  or  removed  from 
the  supporting  capped  teeth,  and  their  appearance  when  detached  is 
correctly  shown  by  the  illustration,  Fig.  764,  which  also  shows  the 
capped  teeth  and  stumps.  This  figure  likewise  shows  the  results  of 
the  novel  method  employed  in  crowning  the  incisors.  Gold  collars 
were  fitted  tight  on  the  necks  of  the  incisor  stumpe,  and  the  new-style 
porcelain  cape  adjusted  in  the  collars,  and  set  in  the  oxypbosphate 

Fm.  TS4. 


cement  which  bad  been  packed  into  the  collars ;  thus  at  the  same  time 
fastening  the  collars  on  the  eturaps  and  the  caps  in  the  collars,  as 
shown  completed  in  Figs.  764  and  765. 

"  Fig  765  illustrates  the  fiaished  crowns  and  bridges,  which  latter 
were  secured  in  position  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha  in 
each  of  the  telescoping  cap-crowns,  which  were  then  warmed  and  care- 
fully pressed  in  place — the  gutta-percha  filling  only  the  spaces  between 
the  Sat  tops  of  the  caps  of  the  natural  teeth  and  cusped  caps  of  the 
bridges. 

"  Whenever  for  repair,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  it  shall  become 
desirable  to  remove  one  of  the  bridges,  that  may  readily  be  done  by 
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applying  a  hot  inatrument  or  hot  air  to  the  caps,  to  eoften  the  gutta- 
percha sufficiently  to  permit  the  telescoping  bridge  to  be  taken  off. 

"A  full  upper  vulcanite  deuture  was  made  to  replace  the  old  one, 
which,  by  improper  occIubIod,  had  thrown  the  full  force  of  miBticatioii 
on  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  produced  the  deetructin 
action  that  resulted  in  the  deplorable  loss  of  tooth-substance  shown  in 
Fig.  763. 

"  The  prostheUc  devices  thus  briefly  described  have  so  far  proved 
perfectly  satisbctory  to  both  patient  and  dentist.  The  obvious  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  and  the  somewhat  novel  means  employed  in  supply- 
ing useful  and  secure  dental  substitutes,  seem  to  justify  the  writer  in 
bringing  the  case  to  the  atteotion  of  the  profession." 


A.  bridge  of  this  form  can  also  be  made  removable  by  cementiiig 
it  on  the  natural  crowns  or  roots  with  gutta-percha,  and  by  still 
further  securing  it  by  screws  entering  the  body  of  the  crowns  or 
roots  through  the  gold  forming  the  occluding  or  grinding  lurftce 
portion. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Register  has  devised  the  following  method,  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  porcelain  crown  being  broken,  possesses  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  place  to  be  filled  by  a  new  crown  without  disturbing  tfae 
main  appliance.  The  following  concise  description  of  this  method  ii 
by  Dr.  Dexter  : — 

"  Taking  a  typical  case  (Fig.  76ti),  a  rim  or  saddle  of  gold,  pl>^- 
Dum,  or  iridinized  platinum  is  struck  to  fit  the  spaces  betweoi  tbt 
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teeth  A  and  b.  To  this  are  attached  bars,  x,'Fig.  768,  to  enter  the 
fillings  at  z,  z  (Fig.  767).  Foata  or  pivots  (d.  Fig.  768)  are  soldered 
upoD  this  saddle   where   the  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  placed,  their 


iree  ends  being  threaded  to  carr;  the  nut  £.  Hollow  crowns, 
couDteraunk  for  the  nut  at  a,  and  having  the  necks  ground  to  reach 
over  the  saddle  and  press  upon  the  gum,  are  fitted  over  each  post. 


Amalgam  is  used  to  fill  in  the  space  between  the  post  and  the  tooth- 
wall,  as  in  a  Bonwill  setting,  and  the  crowns  are  drawn  to  place  and 
held  with  the  nut.  The  saddle  ia  fired  in  its  place  in  the  mouth, 
before  the  crowns  are  finally  attached,  bj  filling  into  the  cavities  z  the 
bars  X  z." 
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Dr.  J.  L.  Williams  .suggests  the  following  methods  for  the  single 
crown  and  for  "  bridge-work,"  which  he  describes  as  follows  :— 

"  It  consists  essentially  of  three  parts :  a  square  pin  of  platbom 
and  iridium  which  enters  the  enlarged  pulp-canal,  a  cap  of  gold,  and 
the  porcelain  face,  which  is  the  ordinary  plate  tooth. 

"  This  crown  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  After  the  end  of 
the  root  is  made  perfectly  smooth  with  corundum  wheels  and 
properly  shaped  scalers,  a  gold  ferrule  or  band  is  fitted  aroand  it. 
If  it  is  desirable  that  this  band  should  be  entirely  concealed,  the 
labial  surface  of  the  root  should  be  beveled  a  little  above  the  margin 
of  the  gum,  and  after  the  band  has  been  soldered  it  may  be  placed 
in  position,  and  the  line  of  contour  of  the  margin  of  the  gam 
<narked  upon  the  front  of  the  band.  The  proper  bevel  can  then  be 
cCit  and   the  edges   squared   upon  a   corundum  wheel,  leaving  the 
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lingual  portion  of  the  band  a  little  longer  than  the  front  Pure 
gold,  rolled  to  No.  34  of  the  standard  gauge  (American),  is  used  for 
soldering  upon  the  beveled  surfaces,  thus  making  a  closed  cap  for 
the  end  of  the  root.  A  suitable  tooth  is  now  selected  and  backed 
with  pure  platinum  or  pure  gold.  The  cervical  end  of  the  tooth  is 
then  ground  to  the  proper  position  on  the  front  bevel  of  the  cap,  all  of 
the  fitting  being  done  while  the  cap  is  in  position  on  the  root 

'^After  the  fitting  is  completed  the  cap  is  removed  and  the  tooth 
attached  by  strong  resin  wax  and  again  placed  in  position  while  the 
wax  is  warm.  Any  slight  change  in  position  which  is  necessary  caa 
then  be  easily  made.  The  tooth  and  cap  are  now  removed  together, 
invested,  and  united  at  the  back  by  solder.  It  is  well  to  use  a  solder 
for  the  cap  with  a  higher  melting  point  than  that  used  for  the  back- 
ing, as  it  obviates  the  danger  of  unsoldering  the  band  when  the 
backing  is  flowed  on.  After  finishing  and  polishing  the  work,  the 
end  of  the  root  is  made  perfectly  dry,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oij- 
phosphate  cement,  mixed  somewhat  thinner  than  for  filling  pur- 
poses, is  placed  in  the  enlarged  pulp  canal  and  also  in  the  cap. 
The  crown  is  then  carried  to  place  with  firm,  steady  pressure,  held 
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a  few  minutefl  until  the  cement  is  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent  dia- 
placemenL  The  surplus  cement  which  has  oozed  out  around  the  band 
shoald  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  work  ia  then  completed." 

Fio.  770.  Pio.  771. 
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Dr.  Williams's  method  can  be  applied  to  "  bridge-work,"  aa  the 
above  Figs.  770,  771,  and  772  will  ahow. 
In  this  method,  special  crowns.  Figs.  773  and  774,  for  molars  and 
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bicuapids,  with  porcelain  faces,  are  made,  which  are  backed  ■ith 
gold  or  platinum  and  the  Upe  ground  squarely  off.  Zinc  palteni 
diee  are  made  from  the  grinding  aurfacea  of  molars  and  bicaspids, 
to  be  used  for  swaging  from  pure  gold  a  tip  or  cap  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  porcelain  face.  The  concave  surface  of  these  tips  ii 
filled  by  melting  coin  gold  into  them,  and  this  surhce  is  then 
ground  smooth  and  fitted  to  the  squared  suriace  of  the  porcelain 
face  and  waxed  into  position.  Triangular  pieces  of  platinum  are 
then  cut  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  waxed  in 
position,  and  the  whole  invested,  leaving  the  back  open,  which  is  filled 
with  coin  gold. 

Dr.  Williams  also  describes  other  forms  of  bridge-denture,  in  one 
of  which  there  are  no  supporting  roots,  and  in  the  other  the  sectiooi 
are  united  by  bands  of  gold.* 

"Figs.  775  and  776  illustrate  a  method  of  inserting  eztenaie 
pieces  of  bridge-work  in   cases  where  there  are  no  natural  teeth 
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or  roote  for  supporting  one  end  of  the  bridge.  The  work  frwn 
which  these  drawings  were  made  was  constructed  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Parr.  By  this  method  bridges  may  be  inserted  in  cases  when 
all  of  the  teeth  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  have  been  lost,  or 
where  all  the  teeth  anterior  to  the  molars  on  both  sidea  are  want- 
ing. Crowns  are  first  fitted  to  the  teeth  which  remain.  "flKw 
crowns  being  in  position,  an  impression  is  taken.  From  this  a  east 
is  obtained  with  the  crowns  in  their  proper  positions.  A  second 
impression  is  also  taken  of  that  portion  of  the  mouth  where  llwre 
is  no  natural  support  for  the  bridge.  From  this  impression  metal- 
lic dies  and  counter-dies  are  obtained,  from   which  is  'struck'  a 

*  VeiUal  Comot,  December,  1S85. 
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small  gold  plate  about  three-fourths  of  au  inch  iu  leugth  and  width, 
the  size  of  the  plate  varying  according  to  position  and  other  condi- 
tioDS.  After  this  little  plate  or  '  saddle '  has  been  perfectly  fitted,  it  is 
waxed  id  the  proper  position  on  the  model,  with  the  crowns.  The 
iQtervening  teeth  are  now  placed  in  position,  and  the  work  inreeted 

Fia.  777. 


and  soldered.  To  provide  for  the  possibility  of  shrinkage  or  absorp- 
tion at  the  point  where  the  plate  or  saddle  reatH,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
be  not  soldered  to  the  bridge,  but  attached  by  means  of  an  adjustable 
■crew. 

"  Fig.  777  illustrates  another  device  for  obviating  the  necessity  for 
removing  the  crowns  of  natural   teeth  in  preparing  the  mouth  for 
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bridge-work.  Crowns  are  fitted  in  the  mouth  to  the  poinla  of  attach- 
ment in  the  usual  manner.  An  impression  is  taken,  bringing  the 
crowns  away  in  their  proper  positions.  From  this  the  cast  or  model 
is  obtained.    Heavy  bands  of  half-round  gold  or  platinum  bare  are 
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now  fitted  arouDd  the  necks  of  the  natural  teeth,  od  tLeir  lingual 
aurfacee.  These  bands,  being  waxed  in  position,  serve  to  conaect  the 
dlfierent  parts  of  the  bridge,  uaiting  them  in  one  piece  withoot  the 
loss  of  anf  of  the  natural  crowns.  I  have  found  this  a  highly  ntii- 
&ctor7  method  of  inserting  extensive  pieces  of  the  work.  Fig.  778  (horn 
the  mouth  as  presented,  for  which  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  777  wai 
constructed.    Fig.  779  shows  the  piece  in  position. 


"  Fig.  780  illustrates  a  case  which  is  a  type  of  a  class  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Alternate  molars  and  bicuspids  in  the  upper  sod 
lower  jaws  are  lost  until  the  occlusion  is  somewhat  changed,  ud 
the  force  of  mastication  is  gradually  brought  upon  the  front  teetfa. 

Fio.  780. 


Rapid  wearing  of  these  teeth  results.  These  cases  are  among  th« 
most  difficult  that  the  operator  ia  called  upon  to  treat  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods.  In  the  case  herewith  illustrated,  the  lower  bicus- 
pids with  a  molar  on  one  side  were  in  good  condition,  but  the  Ion 
of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  made  them  useless.    As  usuilly 
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happens,  the  upper  incisors  had  suffered  most.  The  lower  incisors 
were  restored  by  capping  them  with  coheeive  foil.  The  bridge  shown 
at  Fig.  781  was  constructed  for  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  while 
the  teeth  on  the  left  side  were  restored  by  contour  work,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  782. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  condition  of  this  patient's  mouth,  which 
resulted  from  this  work,  over  anything  which  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  plate  work,  is  almost  inconceivable  to  one  not  familiar  with 
these  methods. 

"The  only  annoyance  which  bridge-work  is  likely  to  cause  patient 
or  operator  is  the  occasional  breaking  of  a  porcelain,  an  accident  of 
not  frequent  occurrence.  While  the  replacing  of  a  broken  porcelain 
has  never  been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  yet  I  have  always 
regarded  the  methods  hitherto  employed  as  more  or  less  imperfect 
and  uncertain  in  their  results.    This  led  me  to  devise  a  method  of 

Fio.  782. 


replacing  broken  porcelaios  which  leaves  the  work  fully  as  strong  as 
before ;  a  method  which  makes  the  operation  a  very  simple  one, 
requiring  less  than  an  hour  for  its  performance;  and  afler  the  porce- 
lain has  been  replaced,  an  expert  would  not  discover  any  traces  of 
an  accident.  After  removing  all  traces  of  the  broken  porcelain,  the 
projecting  pins  are  cut  off,  and  two  holes  drilled  through  the  backing 
in  the  exact  position  occupied  by  the  pins.  The  narrow  space  of 
metal  now  intervening  between  these  two  holes  is  cut  out  with  a 
fissure-burr.  This  leaves  a  groove  which  should  not  be  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  pins.  The  length  of  this  groove  should  now  be 
iucreased  on  the  lingual  surface,  but  not  on  the  front.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  give  a  dove-tail  shape  to  the  groove,  which  is  easily  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  same  fissure-burr  above  referred  to.  The  lingual 
appearance  of  this  groove  when  properly  shaped  is  shown  in  Fig.  783. 
The  proper  tooth  is  selected,  the  pin  passed  through  thb  hole  and 
bent  outward  into  the  dove-bul  groove.  It  now  remains  but  to  fill 
the  space  between  the  pins  with  any  form  of  cohesive  gold  (I  use 
crystal  gold),  and  with  corundum,  Arkansas,  and  rubber  points  in  the 
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engine  the  surface  is  finished  and  polished.  The  wedge-shaped  filling 
of  crystal  gold  acts  as  a  keystone  between  the  pins,  and  makes  a  most 
perfect  method  of  repair." 

Porcelain  veneers  or  facings  for  bridge-work  are  repres^ted  by 
Fig.  784. 

These  facings  of  molar  and  bicuspid  forms  have  two  long  platiDom 
pins  (cross- wise)  for  attachment.     They  are  specially  designed  for  ose 


in  bridge-work  operations.  The  long  pins  afibrd  facility  of  repair 
when  a  tooth  has  been  broken  in  use.  Incisor  facings  of  the  same 
character  are  also  employed. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Howe  recommends  the  following  flux  that  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  bridge-work,  and  is  prepared  as  follows.  Put  in  a 
cup : — 

Boracic  acid, .  1  oz. 

Ammonia, ^  oc. 

Qarbonate  of  ammonia, i  dwL 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, 2  dwL 

Water, 4  ozs. 

Boil  until  the  fumes  of  ammonia  are  no  longer  given  ofi*.  Coat 
the  bridge  or  other  work  all  over  the  gold  with  the  flux.  Heat  it 
over  a  spirit-lamp  to  dry  it  on.  Give  it  another  coat,  if  needed, 
leaving  no  part  exposed.  Then  scrape  off  where  it  is  desired  that 
the  solder  shall  flow,  and  it  will  go  nowhere  else.  The  work  will 
come  out  of  the  heating  as  bright  as  when  it  went  in,  and  the  solder 
will  be  smooth.  The  polished  surfaces  will  not  be  corroded  or 
blackened. 
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Dr.  C  H.  LsDd  has  devised  what  he  calls"  metallic  enamel  coatbga 
and  sectioDB,"  which  he  describes  as  follows  : — * 

"  The  accompanying  engraviags,  Figs.  785  and  786,  are  taken 
from  practical  cases  that  have  at  this  date  been  in  use  for  one  year. 
In  the  case  represented  by  Fig.  785,  the  patient  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  right  lateral  iacisor  was  prepared  with  a  Howe 
post,  shown  in  its  relative  position.  The  five  remaining  teeth,  afler 
the  cavities  were  prepared, contained  tooth  substance  as  represented 
by  the  dark  sur&ces,  the  white  representing  the  lost  portion  of  each 
tooth,  restored  with  sections  of  porcelain  made  to  imitate  the  exact 
color  and  contour  of  the  original  tooth  substance.  The  cavities  are 
prepared  as  for  gold  filling,  when  a  thin  piece  of  annealed  platinum 
plate,  'So.  35    standard   gauge,  is   placed  over  the  tooth,  and   by 

Pio.  785.  Fio.  78C. 
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means  of  burnishers  made  to  take  a  perfect  impression  of  the  outer 
rim  of  the  cavity,  after  which  platinum  pins  are  attached,  as  shown 
at  A.  The  object  of  the  pins  is  to  serve  as  a  fastening,  both  for  the 
porcelain  paste  or  body  and  as  retainers  to  hold  the  completed  section 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  porcelain  paste  or  body  is  built  upon 
the  platinum  disk  and  made  to  imitate  the  lost  portion  of  the  tooth. 
It  is  then  baked  in  a  gas  furnace,  requiring  but  twenty  minutes  for 
the  first  biscuit  and  fifteen  for  the  second,  and  when  finished  appears 
as  shown  at  B,  ready  to  be  cemented  with  oxyphosphate.  C  and  D 
are  modifications  for  the  other  teeth,  and  Fig.  786  illustrates  porcelain 
facings  for  molars. 

"  The  especial  feature  of  this  system  is  the  large  amount  of  tooth 
substance  preserved  above  the  gum,  there  being  no  necessity  for 
telescoping  the  root  so  far  below  as  to  sever  the  tissues.  This  mode 
of  practice  also  dispenses  with  the  long  operations  and  protracted 
use  of  the  rubber  dam;  it  almost  entirely  obviates  the  use  of 
amalgam,  and  saves  the  necessity  for  large   gold  fillings;    there  is 

*Iadependent  PraeiUiontr,  Febniu<r  and  Aogust,  1867. 
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no  roalleting,  no  long  and  tedious  operation  either  for  the  patient  or 
dentist,  while  at  the  same  time  teeth  are  perfectly  restored,  both  in 
appearance  and  usefulness. 

*'  There  is  another  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  enamel  coatings 
which  is  not,  in  mj  opinion,  a  trivial  matter.  When  large  metallic 
fillings  are  inserted,  the  constant  thermal  changes  consequent  upon 
their  alternate  heating  and  cooling  must  exercise  an  unfavorable 
influence  upon  the  tissues  about  the  tooth.  £ven  if  the  pulp  be 
dead  and  the  root  be  filled,  there  will  be  a  checking  and  fracture  of 
the  tooth  in  time,  from  the  continually  varying  changes  of  temperatore. 
An  inflammation  of  the  membranes  will  also  be  likely  to  occur  from 
the  same  cause,  and  thus  the  tooth  will  in  time  be  lost,  from  the  mere 
influence  of  the  presence  of  a  large  mass  of  metal. 

"  It  is  also  a  fact  that  large  gold  fillings  cannot  be  inserted  without 
so  much  malleting  that  the  strength  of  the  tooth  is  gone,  and  frail 
walls  are  cracked  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  These  dangers  are 
all  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  porcelain  facings,  while  teeth  so  restored 
are  much  more  natural  in  feeling  and  more  grateful  to  the  touch  of 
the  tongue  than  any  metallic  filling  can  be." 

Dr.  Land  describes  his  metallic  enamel  sections  as  follows : — 

"By  reference  to  Fig.  787,  Nos.  2,  7, 10,  12,  and  15.  there  will  be 
seen  characteristic  conditions  of  decay  suitable  for  this  class  of  work. 
2  and  7  are  the  prepared  cavities  on  anterior  sides  of  molars.  The 
manner  of  procedure  is  to  burnish  a  thin  piece  of  annealed  plati* 
num  plate  into  the  cavity.  This  takes  a  perfect  impression  of  its 
outlines.  The  surplus  edges  are  trimmed  ofi*  and  platinum  pins 
attached,  using  pure  gold  leaf  for  solder.  (See  3  and  4.)  The  pins 
serve  as  a  fastening,  both  to  secure  the  completed  section  in  place  and 
as  retainers  for  the  porcelain  body.  5  and  8  illustrate  the  completed 
sections,  showing  the  contour  of  the  original  shape  of  the  lost  portion 
of  the  natural  tooth.  Nos.  1  and  6  are  prepared  sections  cemented  in 
place. 

"  Having  secured  the  prepared  sections  as  shown  in  3  and  4, 
porcelain  paste  or  body  is  built  upon  them  and  carved  so  as  to  imitate 
the  original  contour  of  the  lost  portion  of  the  tooth,  as  shown  in  5 
and  8.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  bed  of  silex  and  fused  in  a  gs3 
furnace.  This  requires  twenty  minutes  for  the  first  biscuit,  and 
fifteen  for  the  second.  When  completed,  they  will  be  a  reprodac- 
tion  in  porcelain  of  the  lost  parts  of  the  natural  organs,  resembling 
nature  perfectly,  both  in  color  and  shape.  They  are  then  cemented 
in  the  cavity,  either  with  gutta-percha  filling  or  oxyphoepfast^ 
cement.  When  the  anterior  side  of  a  molar  or  bicuspid  is  decayed, 
as  shown  in  11  and  15,  the  enamel  front  or  veneer,  13,  is  added  to 
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the  porcelaiD  body,  and  when  completed  it  will  appear  as  shown  in 
14.      This  veneer  servea  as  a  ready  and  efficient  means   of  securing 


i 


«•<# 


i 


the  proper  shape  and  contour  of  each  class  of  teeth.    To  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  gas  furnace  this  class  of  work  may 
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seem  difficult,  but  s  little  experieuca  with  the  modern  app]iucei  now 
within  the  reHcb  of  every  dentist  malces  the  operatioD  t  compan- 
tirely  Bimple  aod  easy  one.  17, 18, 19,  and  20  are  a  modifieatioo. 
17  represeota  a  tooth  filled  with  gold,  having  two  pins  attached.  18 
is  a  platinum  disk,  with  tubes  adjusted  to  correspond  to  the  poaitioii 
of  the  pins  in  17.  Porcelain  bod;  is  built  about  the  tubes,  and  when 
fused  in  the  furnace  the  whole  will  form  a  porcelain  crown,  u  shown 
in  19.  20  illuatrates  the  relative  position  of  the  tubes,  which  are  de- 
signed to  form  countersinks  for  the  pins  in  17.  When  cemented  io 
place,  it  makes  a  very  durable  and  beautiful  piece  of  work.  16  it  an 
incisor  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  From  this  will  beseeo  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  have  the  porcelain  in  a  plastic  state, 
as  it  enables  the  dentist  to  perfectly  adapt  the  form  of  each  pecsliar 
case  with  the  utmost  preciaion,  and  this  could  not  be  so  admirably 
done  with  man u bet u red  crowns. 


"  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  tooth- 
substance  preserved.  In  nearly  all  the  modern  systems  of  crown- 
work  there  seems  to  be  too  much  good  tooth-material  cut  awa;, 
and  I  think  a  careful  investigation  will  demonstrate  this  new  pro- 
cess to  be  far  superior,  making  it  possible  to  save  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crown,  it  not  being  necessary  to  cut  beneath  the  gum. 
Id  nearly  every  case,  sufficient  tooth-substance  can  be  retained  to 
preserve  the  pulp  alive,  and  when  the  teeth  are  devitaliied  ibt 
major  portions  of  the  crown  can  be  left  intact,  serving  for  retaining 
purposes  and  making  it  unnecessary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
resort  to  screws  or  poets.  16  illustrates  a  section  of  porceliin 
adjusted  to  a  central  incisor  which,  when  carefully  done,  makes  i 
very  acceptable  piece  of  work.  Although  the  joint  may  sometima 
be  conspicuous,  it  is  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  a  glaring  piece  of 
gold." 

Figs.  78S  and  789  represent  a  practical  case  before  and  aAer  tkt 
insertion  of  the  sections. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  artificial  crowns  attached  (o  natuial 
roots  and  teeth,  it  remains   only  to  briefly  refer  to  the  advantages 
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and  disadTKntages  of  each  method.  As  r^arda  what  is  etrictly 
pivot  work,  all  methods  are  objectionable  in  which  the  expoaed  sur- 
face of  tbe  root  i§  not  protected  from  each  agcnta  aa  disintegrate 
tooth  structure;  as  regards  the  ferrule  or  band  crowD,  such  work  is 
objectionable  where  it  causes  irritation  of  tbe  gum  and  periosteal 
tissues,  or  permits  of  the  dieintegratioD  of  the  supporting  roots  or 
teeth,  or  is  temporary  in  its  nature,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  plas- 
tic preparations  in  connection  with  it;  and  lastly,  all  "bridge"  or 
"  graft  "  work  is  objectionable  where  it  cannot  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
aad  free  from  accumulations  of  fluid  and  other  substaaces  beneath  it, 
and  where  it  cannot  be  repaired  in  case  of  accident  without  breaking 
up  the  entire  appliance.  The  effects  of  thermal  changes  on  tooth 
tissues  when  brought  directly  in  contact  with  large  masses  of  metal, 
and  the  exceedingly  frail  nature  of  many  of  the  porcelain  crowns 
and  facings  required  by  some  of  the  methods  in  use,  should  also  be 
considered. 

Pio.  790. 


To  grind  the  Logan  tooth-crown,  it  has  been  suggested  to  take  a 
hollow  mandrel  and,  while  in  a  hand-piece,  heat  the  end  and  mount 
on  it  a  corundum  wheel,  such  as  No.  00,  being  careful  to  make  its 
outer  iace  true  and  leave  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  mandrel  free  for 
the  pivot  or  post  of  the  tooth-crown  to  enter.  The  neck  of  the 
Jjogtat  crown  can  then  be  ground  without  the  risk  of  grinding  tbe 
poet  or  pivot,  which  enters  the  socket  of  the  mandrel  and  is  pro- 
tected. 

Solid  gold  cusps  made  of  twenty-two  carat  gold  and  designed  to 
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be  soldered  to  gold  bands  fitted  to  natural  roots,  and  also  for  form- 
ing the  masticating  surfaces  of  porcelain  crowns  in  bridge-work,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  dental  depots  or  be  made  by  stamping  thick  gold 
plate  with  hard  metal  dies. 

Figs.  790  and  791  represent  gold  cusps  for  crown  and  bridge-work. 


CHAPTER  VL 


MANNER  OF   REFINING   AND  ALLOYING  GOLD,  AND  CALCULATING 

ITS  FINENESS. 

Gold  is  the  best  metal,  and  for  general  use  the  best  material,  that 
can  be  used  for  the  attachment  of  artificial  teeth.  When  used  of 
proper  fineness  it  resists  the  most  acrid  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and 
undergoes,  during  the  long  years  of  use,  no  change  in  its  strength, 
form,  or  texture.  Other  metals  and  materials  have  a  special  utility, 
but  none  have  so  wide  a  range  of  usefulness,  and  none  can  take  the 
place  which  this  royal  metal  holds  in  dental  prosthetics. 

Although  the  manner  of  refining,  alloying,  and  manufacturing 
gold  into  plate,  solder,  etc.,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing properly  within  the  province  of  the  dentist,  yet,  as  he  often 
experiences  great  difiiculty  in  procuring  them  of  the  right  quality,  a 
brief  description  of  these  several  processes  is  necessary.  Especially 
is  this  necessary,  since  the  dental  depots  seldom  keep  on  hand  any  gold 
plate  finer  than  eighteen  carats.  This  we  consider  discreditable  to 
the  profession  which  calls  for  so  inferior  a  quality  of  metal,  rather 
than  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  their  demands.  Twenty* 
carat  plate  can  as  readily  be  kept  on  hand  by  manu&cturerB  as 
tweuty-four  carat  foil.  Moreover,  some  practitioners  are  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  use  gold  plate,  unless  they  know  how  to  prepare  it 
from  coin. 

Gold  in  its  pure  state,  free  from  alloy,  is  too  soft  and  yielding  to 
serve  as  a  suitable  support  for  artificial  teeth ;  but  if  it  contains  too 
much  or  an  improper  alloy,  it  will  become  tarnished  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth,  rendered  too  brittle  for  service,  through  those 
molecular  changes  which  take  place,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
if  the  plate  is  less  than  twenty  carats  fine.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  gold  used  in  connection  with  artificial 
teeth  should  be  of  the  proper  fineness,  and  possessed  of  the  requisite 
malleability.    To  secure  these  qualities,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
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kind  and  quantity  of  metal  with  which  to  alloy  it  before  it  b  made 
into  plate  or  other  forms  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to 
be  employed. 

Grold  clippings,  filings,  and  other  scraps  and  parts  of  old  gold 
pieces,  as  found  in  the  laboratory,  are  apt  to  become  mixed  with  base 
metals,  such  as  iron  from  the  wearing  of  files,  and  occasionally  small 
particles  of  lead,  tin,  or  zinc.  If  these  are  melted  with  and  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  gold,  they  will  destroy  its  ductility,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  use.  Iron,  less  objectionable  than  the  lead  or  tin,  may 
always  be  removed  with  a  magnet  before  the  gold  is  melted ;  but  to 
free  it  perfectly  from  the  others,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  refine 
it  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described.  A  two-thousandth  part  of 
tin  or  lead  destroys  the  ductility  of  gold,  and  even  exposure  to  the 
fumes  of  red-hot  tin  or  lead  renders  it  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle. 
Antimony,  or  bismuth,  when  mixed  with  gold,  exerts  upon  it  a  very 
similar  effect.  So  marked  is  the  influence  of  antimony  in  injuring 
one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  gold,  that  its  original  name, 
regulus  (little  king),  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  commerce,  was  given 
in  view  of  this  controlling  effect  upon  the  king  of  metals.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  action  of  minute  quantities 
of  these  four  metals,  so  much  used  in  the  laboratory,  upon  gold,  pla- 
tina,  and  silver. 

Platina,  united  with  gold  in  certain  proportions,  has  the  effect  of 
hardening  the  latter  metal  and  making  it  very  elastic,  but  does  not 
materially  affect  its  ductility.  The  affinity  of  the  alloy  for  oxygen, 
however,  is  so  great  that  it  is  readily  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  The 
acids  of  the  mouth  will  often  make  this  alloy  very  brittle.  But  for 
this,  the  two  metals,  combined  in  the  proportion  of  the  fifteen  parts  of 
gold  to  one  of  platina,  would  form  an  exceedingly  useful  alloy  for  the 
construction  of  spiral  springs.  That  a  combination  of  two  metals 
shquld  be  thus  easily  acted  on  by  an  agent  incapable  of  acting  on 
either  when  in  a  separate  state,  may  appear  somewhat  remark- 
able, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  We  have  in  the  effect  of  platina 
upon  steel  an  analogous  case.  It  makes  the  steel  exceedingly  hard 
and  fine-grained ;  but  although  itself  totally  insensible  to  the  action 
of  oxygen,  when  alloyed  in  minute  quantity  with  steel,  it  causes 
this  latter  metal  to  oxidize  with  such  readiness  as  to  make  it  unfit 
for  use. 

Hence  may  be  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  entertained  by  many, 
that  because  platina  is  a  more  destructible  metal  than  silver  or 
copper,  it  must  necessarily  make  a  purer  plate.  The  properties  of 
alloys  are,  in  fact,  so  often  and  so  widely  different  from  those  of 
their  component  metals  that  they  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experi- 
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ment.  Of  the  three  metals,  platina,  silver,  and  copper,  specQlatire 
theory  might  select  the  first  and  purest  as  the  best  alloj  for  gold; 
whereas,  actual  experience  demonstrates  that  copper,  itself  tke 
most  injurious  to  the  mouth,  imparts  most  perfectly  to  gold,  if  kept 
within  proper  limits,  those  qualities  which  are  required  in  a  dental 
plate. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  importance  of  having  gold  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  right  quality,  every  dentist  who  has  eoo- 
nected  with  his  practice  a  mechanical  laboratory  should  have  tbe 
necessary  fixtures  for  melting  and  working  this  metal  into  the  various 
forms  required  for  dental  purposes.  Tbe  principal  of  these  are,  a 
small  furnace,  with  crucibles  and  tongs,  ingot-moulds,  an  anvil  and 
hammers,  and  a  rolling  mill ;  a  plate  gauge,  draw  plate,  and  beoeb 
vise ;  Juxing  and  refining  chemicals,  etc. 

REFINING   GOLD. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  describing  the  manner  of  refining  gold,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  methods  employed  for  aseaj- 
ing  or  refining  this  metal,  but  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  tbe 
manner  of  separating  it  from  the  several  metals  with  which  it  is  moit 
frequently  combined  in  the  dentist's  laboratory. 

The  method  usually  employed  by  assayers  for  separating  gold  from 
silver  is  to  roll  the  alloy  out  into  very  thin  plates,  and  pot  it  in  Ditrie 
acid ;  this  will  dissolve  most  of  the  silver,  and  leave  the  gold  behind 
in  the  form  of  brown  plates,  scales,  or  powder,  which,  after  beiii^ 
thoroughly  washed,  is  put  into  a  crucible  with  borax  and  aielted 
down  into  an  ingot  of  pure  gold.  But  this  method  will  not  succeed 
unless  the  quantity  of  silver  be  equal  to  two  or  three  times  that  of  the 
gold  ;  for  the  nitric  acid,  which  acts  only  upon  the  silver  (and  copper), 
cannot  eat  out  all  the  alloy  if  its  particles  are  too  much  surrooDded 
with  the  particles  of  gold.  Prom  the  old  rule — one-lburtb  gold, 
three-fourths  alloy — came  the  name  given  to  this  process,  quetrtatm; 
it  is  also  known  as  the  nitrie  aetd  process.  It  is  well  adapted  to  tbe 
purification  of  gold  upon  a  large  scale,  and  is  the  process  used  in  the 
U.  8.  Mint.  But  it  does  not  remove  the  platina  so  generally  found  in 
dentists'  scrap ;  and  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  gold  of  18-carat  fine- 
ness and  upward  as  the  next  process. 

The  nitro-muriatic  or  agua  re^  process  dissolves  all  the  metth 
of  the  alloy,  but  immediately  precipitates  the  silver.  The  gold  is 
subsequently  precipitated  in  a  state  of  purity,  thoroughly  washed, 
dried,  and  melted  down  with  borax.  The  process  is,,  brieflj,  ^ 
follows :  Melt  the  scrap  to  be  refined  ;  roll  into  a  thin  strip  and  eorl 
it  up  into  what  is  technically  termed  a  wtmI;  place  in  a  poroelaio 
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vessel  and  pour  on  the  aqua-regia,  three  or  foar  oancea  to  the  ounce 
of  alloy,  which  must  be  mixed  at  the  moment  of  using,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  two,  two  and  a  half,  or 
three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid;  quicken  the  solution  by  heat 
from  a  spirit-lamp,  setting  the  vessel  where  the  nitrous  fumes  can 
escape  from  the  room  ;  decant  or  filter  the  solution  so  as  to  separate 
the  precipitated  silver;  evaporate  the  clear  solution  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  nearly  to  dryness,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  a 
second  time,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  nitric  acid. 

The  concentrated  orange-colored  solution  is  the  chloride  of  gold 
together  with  the  chloride  of  platina  and  other  metals,  from  which 
it  must  be  separated  by  precipitation.  Dilute  largely  with  water, 
and  add,  little  by  little,  a  solution  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron 
(green-vitriol),  until  the  dark  olive-brown  precipitate,  which  in- 
stantly appears,  ceases  to  form.  Pour  on  this  precipitate  some  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  remove  all  traces  of  iron,  and  then  wash  several 
times  with  hot  water,  dry  it,  and  melt  with  borax  in  a.  crucible. 

If  the  presence  of  much  platina  is  suspected,  the  solution  should 
be  treated  with  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  after  the  gold 
has  been  removed.  This  will  precipitate  the  platina,  which  should 
be  washed,  dried,  and  sold,  inasmuch  as  the  dentist  has  no  heat 
sufficiently  intense  to  melt  it.  If  the  alloy  to  be  refined  consists 
simply  of  gold  and  platina,  the  aqua  regia  solution,  after  being 
made  neutral  by  twice  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  should  be  di- 
lated with  water  and  the  platina  precipitated  by  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia; then  decant  the  gold  solution  from  the  platina  and .  precipitate 
the  gold  by  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron. 

A  third  method  of  refining  is  the  mdphuric  add  process,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  further  than  to  say  that  it  resembles  the 
quartaiion  process.  Gold  is  melted  with  five  to  seven  times  as  much 
silver,  granulated,  and  then  boiled  three  or  four  hours  in  a  platina 
or  iron  retort  with  sulphuric  acid. 

By  any  of  these  three  processes,  but  most  conveniently  by  the 
second,  dental  scrap  may  be  refined  to  a  purity  sufficient  for  every 
practical  purpose.  The  assayer  resorts  to  other  methods  to  obtain 
the  absolute  purity  required  in  analyses. 

Gold  still  containing  traces  of  silver  may  be  treated  with  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  This  is  done  with  a  strong  heat  in  a  covered  crucible, 
and  after  the  gold  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  it  should  be  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  and  sep- 
arated from  the  antimony,  which  will  lie  at  the  top.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  melt  it  in  this  way  two  or  three  times,  adding,  each 
time,  a  less  quantity  of  antimony  ;  at  the  last  melting,  a  current  of 
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air  from  a  pair  of  bellows  should  be  thrown  upon  the  surfiuse  of 
the  fused  metal,  to  evaporate  the  antimony,  and  after  the  Tapor 
ceases  to  escape,  a  little  refined  nitre  and  borax  should  be  thrown 
into  the  crucible.  It  should  then,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  poured  into 
the  ingot-mould ;  should  it  crack  in  hammering  or  rolling,  it  most 
be  again  melted,  and  a  little  more  nitre  and  borax  thrown  on  it. 

Still  another  process  for  refining  gold  is  occasionally  used,  ctUed 
cementation.  It  consists  in  first  rolling  the  gold  out  into  exceed- 
ingly thin  plates,  then  placing  it  in  a  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  brickdust,  one  of  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one 
of  chloride  of  soda.  A  bed  of  this  mixture  or  cementing  powder 
is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible ;  the  gold  is  then  pot  in 
and  covered  with  it.  The  crucible  is  covered  with  another  crucible, 
the  joints  well  luted  with  clay,  aud  gradually  raised  to  a  red  best, 
at  which  temperature  it  should  be  kept  from  twenty  to  twenty-foor 
hours.  The  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  the  top  broken 
off,  and  after  it  has  cooled  the  gold  may  be  separated  from  ibe 
cement  and  washed,  or,  what  is  still  better,  boiled  in  hot  water. 

The  form  of  furnace  for  melting  gold  depends  much  upon  the 
kind  of  fuel.  Charcoal,  coke,  and  anthracite  are  the  three  kinds 
used ;  bituminous  coal  is  inadmissible  until  converted  into  coke. 
The  plumbing  stores  and  stove  factories  now  furnish  so  many  con- 
venient forms  for  the  use  of  gas,  and  any  of  these  fuels,  tbst  we 
shall  not  occupy  time  or  space  in  their  detailed  description.  A  pipe 
six  feet  high  will  give  to  the  ordinary  "  preserving  furnace "  a  draft 
sufficient  to  melt  gold  with  charcoal ;  coke  gives  a  very  intense  beat, 
but  needs  a  stronger  draft ;  anthracite  requires  a  powerftil  draft,  bot 
gives  a  more  steady  heat,  needs  less  frequent  renewal,  and  hence  is 
better  for  long-continued  heats. 

As  regards  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stove,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to:  convenience  of  access  to  the  crucible;  suffi- 
cient depth  and  width  to  surround  the  crucible  with  a  good  bodj 
of  fuel,  without  unnecessary  waste  of  material. 

Fletcher's  small  and  convenient  blast  crucible  furnaces,  for  melt- 
ing gold  by  the  use  of  gas  and  refined  petroleum,  are  very  serrioe- 
able  in  laboratory  work. 

The  Ceylonese  goldsmiths  use  a  blast  furnace  of  very  rude  and 
simple  construction.  It  consists  of  a  small,  low,  earthen  pot,  filled 
with  chaff  or  sawdust,  on  which  a  little  charcoal  fire  is  made,  wbicb 
is  excited  with  a  small  bamboo  blowpipe  about  six  inches  long,  the 
blast  being  directed  through  a  short,  earthen  pipe  or  nozzle,  tbe  end 
of  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire.    By  this  simple  con- 
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trivance,  a  most  intense  heat  may  be  obtained,  greater,  it  is  said,  than 
is  required  for  melting  gold  or  silver. 

For  separating  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc  from  gold,  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  may  be  adopted  :  After  passing  a  magnet  a  num- 
ber of  times  through  the  filings  or  fragments,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
iron  or  steel,  put  the  gold  in  a  clean  crucible,  covered  with  another 
crucible,  having  a  small  opening  or  hole  through  the  top;  lute  the 
two  together  with  clay ;  place  them  in  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  the  fur- 
nace ;  ignite  the  coal  gradually ;  afterward  increase  the  combustion 
by  means  of  a  current  of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  by  turning 
on  the  draft;  after  the  gold  has  melted  throw  in,  at  intervals  of 
about  ten  minutes,  several  small  lumps  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre) 
and  sub-borate  of  soda  (borax),  and  keep  it  in  a  fused  state  for  thirty 
or  forty  minutes ;  then  remove  the  crucible,  and  plunge  in  water  to 
cool  it;  break  it  and  separate  the  lump  of  gold  from  the  dross;  then 
put  into  another  crucible ;  melt  with  a  little  borax,  and  pour  into 
an  ingot-mould  of  the  proper  size,  previously  warmed  and  oiled. 
Bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  or  after  nitre,  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  base  metals,  and 
ofl»n  with  more  certain  and  better  results,  especially  where  the  pres- 
ence of  any  tin  is  suspected.  If  the  gold  cracks  on  being  hammered 
or  rolled,  it  should  be  melted  again,  and  more  nitre  and  borax  thrown 
in  ;  the  inside  of  the  crucible  should  also  be  well  rubbed  with  borax 
before  the  metal  is  put  in.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  this 
process  several  times,  and  if  the  gold  still  continues  brittle,  a  little 
muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  may  be  thrown  into  the  crucible 
when  the  gold  is  in  a  fused  state ;  after  the  vapor  ceases  to  escape, 
the  metal  should  be  poured  into  an  ingot-mould,  warmed  and  oiled  as 
before  directed.  This  last  method  of  treatment  will  make  the  gold 
tough,  and  prevent  it  from  cracking  under  the  hammer  or  while 
being  rolled,  provided  it  is  from  time  to  time  properly  annealed  during 
the  process. 

By  this  method  of  refining  gold,  known  as  the  dry  process^  or 
"  refining  by  fire,"  sufficiently  accurate  results  will  be  obtained  for 
many  of  the  practical  purposes  of  mechanical  dentistry,  since  the 
variation  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  carat  in  the  fineness  of  gold 
plate  is  not  often  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  Comparing  the 
two  classes  of  refining  processes — the  humid,  by  acids,  and  the  dry, 
by  fire— -the  first  is  the  most  accurate,  and  the  only  way  to  remove 
platina  or  silver;  but  it  is  the  most  troublesome,  and  requires  a 
familiarity  with  chemical  details,  which,  unfortunately,  many  den- 
tists are  totally  ignorant  of.  The  second  may  remove  the  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  if  in  small  quantity;  and  if  continued 
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for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  with  a  free  use  of  nitre,  may  remore 
a  large  proportion  of  copper.  It  can  scarcelj  be  depended  upon  if 
the  object  is  to  make  an  ingot  of  pare  gold,  but  will  answer  admir- 
ably if  the  purpose  is  merely  to  lessen  the  alloy  or  remove  certain 
impurities. 

As  the  dry  process  is  one  that  the  dentist  will  often  have  occasioD 
to  resort  to,  we  shall  give  (from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Amerkim 
Journal  of  DemJtal  Science)  the  following  description  of  the  very  excel- 
lent method  pursued  by  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Montreal : — 

*'  The  following  implements  are  necessary  for  this  purpose :  a  small 
draught  furnace ;  a  quantity  of  fine  hard-wood  coal ;  a  clean  crucible, 
with  a  sheet-iron  cover  (a  lump  of  charcoal  is  better) ;  a  light  pair  of 
crucible  tongs ;  an  ingot-mould,  made  of  soapstone ;  a  little  nitrate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  borax,  and  oil.    The  fireplace  of  the  fur- 
nace should  be  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  deep; 
this  should  be  connected  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  the  chimney,  so 
that  a  powerful  draught  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  coal.   A 
blast-furnace  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  bellows  bams 
out  the  coal  immediately  under  the  crucible,  and  it  is,  therefore,  con- 
stantly dropping  down,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  draught  fiir- 
nace ;  besides,  the  draught  furnace  produces  a  more  even  fire,  a  quality 
equally  indispensable. 

"  In  preparing  for  a  heat,  the  furnace  should  be  filled  about  half 
full  of  coal,  and  after  it  is  well  ignited  it  should  be  consolidated  u 
much  as  practicable  without  choking  the  draught.  The  crucible 
containing  the  metal  and  a  little  borax  may  then  be  set  on,  and  more 
coal  placed  around  and  over  it,  the  door  of  the  furnace  closed,  and 
the  damper  opened.  It  should  remain  in  this  way  until  the  gold  is 
perfectly  fused.  The  coal  may  then  be  removed  Arom  over  the 
crucible,  and  a  bit  of  nitrate  of  potash  dropped  in,  in  quantity  equal 
to  the  size  of  a  pea  to  every  ounce  of  gold,  and  the  crucible  itnmedi- 
ately  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron.  More  coal  may  then  be  placed 
over  and  around  the  crucible,  and  the  gold  kept  in  a  fused  state  at  a 
high  temperature,  until  the  scoria  ceases  to  pass  off,  which  it  will  do 
in  the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes.  The  ingot-mould,  having  been 
previously  warmed,  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  for 
pouring,  and  filled  about  half  full  of  lamp  oil.  The  cover  shoald 
now  be  thrown  off  quickly,  the  crucible  seized  with  the  tongs,  and 
at  the  same  instant  another  small  bit  of  nitrate  of  potash  should  be 
thrown  into  it,  and  the  gold  rapidly,  but  carefully,  poured  into  the 
mould. ' 

"  The  ingot  always  cools  first  at  the  edges,  and  shrinks  away  from 
the  middle.    On  that  account,  the  mould  should  be  a  little  concave 
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on  the  sides,  so  that  the  shrinkiDg  will  not  reduce  the  ingot  thinner  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  edges. 

*^  Moulds  of  the  best  form  will  sometimes  produce  ingots  of  irregu- 
lar thickness.    Such  ingots  should  be  brought  to  a  uniform  thickness 
under  the  hammer,  using  the  common  callipers  as  a  gauge.    If  this  be 
neglected,  the  plate  will  be  found  imperfect  at  those  points  where 
the  ingot  was  thinnest.    The  plate  should  be  annealed  occasionally 
during  the  process  of  hammering  and  rolling,  and  should  be  reduced 
about  one  number  in  thickness  each  time  it  passes  between  the  rolls. 
If  any  lead,  tin,  or  zinc  be  mixed   with   the  gold,  the  nitrate  of 
potash  must  be  used  in  much  larger  quantities,  and,  in  that  case,  it 
is    better  to  let  the  button   cool   in   the  bottom   of   the  crucible. 
Then  break  the  crucible  and  melt  it  in  a  clean  one  for  pouring, 
using  borax  and  nitrate  of  potash  in  very  small  quantities  for  the  last 
melting. 

*^In  case  the  subject  of  assay  be  in  the  form  of  filings  or  dust,  a 
magnet  should  be  passed  through  it,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle 
of  iron,  and  then,  instead  of  melting  it  with  borax,  it  should  be 
melted  first  with  earb<mate  of  potash,  and  afterward  with  niiraie  of 
potash,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as 
before  directed.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  the  only  flux  that  will  bring 
all  the  small  particles  of  metal  into  one  mass.  Without  it,  a  great 
portion  of  the  gold  will  be  found  among  the  scoriae,  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  crucible,  in  the  form  of  small  globules.  This  process  of 
refining  answers  equally  as  well  for  silver  as  for  gold." 

ALLOYING  GOLD. 

Gold,  when  in  an  unalloyed  or  pure  state,  as  before  stated,  is  too 
soft  to  be  used  as  a  support  for  artificial  teeth ;  consequently,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  combine  with  it  some  other  metal,  in  order 
to  harden  it.  Silver  and  copper  are  the  alloys  most  frequently  em- 
ployed. Many  dentists  prefer  the  former,  erroneously  supposing 
that  it  does  not  increase  the  liability  of  gold  to  tarnish  as  much  as 
the  latter.  But  this  opinion  is  sustained  neither  by  facts  nor  expe- 
rience. Gold,  when  alloyed  with  copper,  unless  reduced  altogether 
too  much  for  dental  purposes,  will  resist  the  action  of  acids  as  effect- 
ually as  when  alloyed  with  silver,  and  the  former  renders  it  much 
harder  than  the  latter.  Besides,  it  renders  the  gold  susceptible  of 
a  higher  and  more  beautiful  finish.  If,  therefore,  but  one  of  these 
metals  is  used,  copper  may  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  silver. 

The  gold  employed  in  mechanical  dentistry  by  most  practitioners 
is  altogether  too  impure  for  the   purpose,  it    being   not   more  than 
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eighteen  carats  fine,  and  sometimes  it  is  reduced  even  to  foarteen 
When  not  above  these  standards  of  fineness  it  is  discolored  by  the 
buccal  secretions,  imparts  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  mouth,  and 
becomes  brittle  after  it  has  been  worn  for  a  few  years.  The  plate 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  artificial  teeth  should  never  be  re- 
duced below  twenty  carats ;  and  as  that  for  the  upper  jaw  does  not 
require  to  be  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  as  thick  as  that  of 
the  lower,  the  gold  for  the  latter  may  be  a  little  finer  than  that  em- 
ployed for  the  former,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  more 
malleable.  The  following  standards  of  fineness  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  that  can  be  adopted  for  gold  used  in  connection  with  arti- 
ficial teeth :  plate  for  the  upper  jaw,  twenty  carats ;  for  the  lower, 
twenty-one ;  and  for  clasps  and  wire  for  spiral  springs,  eighteen. 

In  reducing  perfectly  pure  or  twenty-four  carat  gold  to  these 
standards,  first  make  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  which  may  be 
either  in  the  proportion  of  copper  4,  silver  1,  or  copper  9,  silver  1, 
according  to  the  qualities  required  in  the  plate.  The  effects  of  the 
two  metals  are  in  strong  contrast — copper  giving  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity, and  deepening  the  color  into  a  red ;  silver  preserving  the 
softness,  and  giving  a  greenish-white  shade  to  the  original  yellow 
of  the  pure  gold.  Of  these  alloys  take — to  twenty-one  grains  of  pure 
gold,  three  grains;  to  twenty  grains  of  pure  gold,  four  grains;  and 
to  eighteen  grains  of  pure  gold,  six  grains ;  to  make,  respectively, 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  eighteen -carat  gold.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
alloy  should  be  used  containing  most  silver,  as  so  large  a  percentage 
of  copper  makes  the  gold  too  hard  and  elastic,  and  gives  it  rather  too 
red  a  color. 

The  gold  should  be  first  melted  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  become  thoroughly  fused,  the  silver  and  copper  alloy  may 
be  thrown  in,  with  two  or  three  small  lumps  of  borax.  After  keeping 
the  whole  in  a  melted  state  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes,  it  sfaoald 
be  quickly  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  of  the  proper  size,  previously 
wai^med  and  oiled.  If  the  gold  cracks  during  the  process  of  ham- 
mering or  rolling,  it  must  be  melted  again  and  a  few  small  pieces  of 
borax  with  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  thrown  in,  and  in  five  or 
ten  minutes  recast  into  an  ingot. 

When  scraps  and  filings  are  to  be  converted  into  plate  they  should 
first  be  refined,  afterward  properly  alloyed.  This  may  also  be  Dece^ 
sary  with  all  gold  the  quality  or  fineness  of  which  is  not  known ; 
but  with  national  coins  having  a  known  fixed  standard  this  will 
not  be  necessary.  When  they  are  above  these  standards  of  fineness, 
the  amount  of  alloy  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  the  required  fine- 
ness may  be  readily  found  by  calculation.     It  is  often  unnecesary 
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to  change  the  fineness  of  either  American  (21.6  carat)  or  English  (22 
carat)  coin ;  especially  when  the  depth  of  the  plate  in  upper  cases^  or 
the  prominence  of  the  ridge  in  lower,  gives  additional  stiffness  to  the 
plate. 

There  are  two  principles  upon  which  plates  are  alloyed.  The  first, 
and  common  one,  is  to  add  as  much  alloy  as  the  gold  will  stand  ;  the 
second  is  to  add  the  least  possible  quantity.  The  first  results  in 
eighteen-carat  gold,  and  uses  mainly  silver,  lest  the  six  grains  of  alloy 
should  make  it  too  brittle.  The  last  results  in  twenty  or  twenty-two- 
carat  gold,  and  uses  chiefly  or  exclusively  copper,  since  the  least 
quantity  of  this  gives  the  greatest  stiffness. 

The  simple  rule  is  to  have  the  purest  plate  which  the  form  of  the 
mouth  will  permit.  For  shallow  mouths,  requiring  increased  stiff- 
ness, a  twenty-carat  plate  may  be  used ;  but  better  practice  still  is  to 
increase  the  rigidity  by  greater  thickness,  or  sometimes  by  doubling 
some  part  of  the  plate. 

In  connection  with  the  alloying  of  gold,  it  is  proper  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  terms  in  which  the  fineness  of  alloys  is  expressed, 
and  the  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

Pure  gold  being  taken  as  the  starting-point,  it  may  be  expressed 
by  unity  (1),  or  by  24,  or  by  1000.  In  the  first  case,  fineness  is 
given  in  fractions.  In  the  second  case  by  parts  called  carats,  which, 
for  convenience,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  grain ;  thus 
representing  pure  gold  by  24  grains,  or  1  dwt.  In  the  third  case, 
value  is  expressed  in  decimals,  and  is  the  most  convenient  system, 
although  the  second  is  the  most  customary  with  jewelers  and  den- 
tists. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  Austen,  will  show 
the  relative  value  of  these  three  systems  in  a  few  of  the  most  usual 
forms  of  gold  alloy : — 


Pare  gold 

English  coin 

American  coin 

Dentists*  gold,  best.. 

**  "     good 

Jewelers' gold,  best  

•*  **     good 

"            '*     common 
Commonest  solder , 


FBACTiozra. 


1. 


A 


Carats. 


24. 
22. 
21.6 
20. 
19  2 
18. 
15. 
12. 
8. 


Decimals. 


1000. 
916.6 
900. 
838.8 
800. 
760. 
626. 
500. 
888.8 


The  table  gives  the  amount  of  pure  gold ;  subtracting  which  from 
the  number  at  the  head  of  each  column  will  give  the  amount  of  alloy. 
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For  example :  best  jewelers'  gold  contains  18  carats  of  pure  gold  and 
6  carats  of  alloy ;  or  three-fourths  pure  gold  and  one-fourth  alloy;  or 
750  parts  pure  gold  and  250  parts  alloy. 

To  know  how  much  alloy  is  required  to  reduce  gold  from  one  fine- 
ness to  another,  Prof.  Austen  gives  the  following  rule :  Divide  the  lowr 
carat  (c)  by  the  difference  between  tfie  Uywer  carat  (c)  and  the  higher  (C); 
divide  the  weight  (W)  of  the  gold  by  this  quotient  (c  -*-  (C — c)),  and  it 
will  give  the  amount  of  alloy  (A)  to  be  added.  He  also  gives  the 
following  table  of  divisors,  which  will  be  found  convenient,  as  saviDg 
the  necessity  of  much  calculation  : — 


Carats. 

22. 

2t. 

20. 

19. 
8.8 

18. 

1 
16. 

14. 

11 

24. 

11. 

.7 

.6 

8. 

2. 

1.4 

1. 

22. 

21. 

10 

6.3 

4.6 

26 

1.7 

1.2 

21.6 

85. 

12.5 

73 

6. 

2.8 

1.8 

13 

20. 

19. 

9. 

4. 

2.3 

15 

18. 

8. 

8.5 

2. 

The  first  vertical  column  represents  the  fineness  before  alloviog; 
first  horizontal  column  the  fineness  after  alloying.  Example:  To 
reduce  a  double  eagle  (weighing  516  grains,  21.6  carats  fine)  to  20, 
18,  and  12-carat  plate,  divide  the  weight  by  121,  5,  and  li ;  this  gives 
the  amounts  of  alloy  to  be  added — for  the  first,  41.3  grains;  for  the 
second,  103.2  grains ;  and  for  the  third,  387  grains. 

When  it  is  required  to  know  the  fineness  of  the  plate  or  solder  made 
from  known  quantities  of  gold  and  alloy,  mxdtiply  the  weight  (W)  of 
gold,  before  alloying,  by  Ue  carat  valuation  (C) ;  divide  this  prodvct 
(CW)  by  the  weight  of  the  gold  after  alloying  ( W  +  -A.) ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  carat  value  (c)  of  the  alloyed  gold. 

This  and  the  preceding  rules  may  be  also  expressed  by  algebraic 

formulse : — 

c                                        CW 
(1)        A  =  W-^- .  (2)        c= . 


C  — c 


W  + A 


The  fineness  of  any  mixture  of  alloys  of  known  value  may  be 
found  by  a  simple  arithmetical  rule.  Multiply  each  weight  by  its 
carat  (pure  gold  being  24),  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the 
sum  of  the  weights,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  carat  value  of  the 


mass. 


The  following  formulas  may  be  employed  for  manufacturing  p^i 
plate  from  pure  gold  for  dental  purposes :  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  for  the  base, 
and  No.  4  for  clasps : — 
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No.  1. 

Oold  Plate  16  CaraU  Fine. 

18  dwu.,      .  pure  gold, 

4  dwts.,      •        .  pare  copper, 

2  dwts.,      .        .        .      pure  silver. 

No.  8. 

Gold  Plate  21  Carats  F^ne. 

21  dwts.,      .        .        •      pare  gold, 
2  dwts.,  .      -  .      pare  copper, 

1  dwt,        .  pare  silver. 


No.  2. 

Gold  Plate  20  Carats  Fine. 

20  dwts.,     .        .        .      pare  gold, 
2  dwts.,     .        .        .      pore  copper, 
2  dwts.,    .        .        .      pare  silver. 

No.  4. 

Gold  Plate  20  Ckirats  Fine. 

20  dwts.,  .  .  .      pure  gold, 

2  dwts.,  .  .  .      pore  copper, 

1  dwt.,  .  .  pure  silver, 

1  dwt,  •  .  platinum. 


The  following  formulas  may  be  employed  for  manufacturing  gold 
plate  from  coin  gold :  No.  1  for  the  base  and  No.  2  for  clasps : — 


No.  1. 

Gold  Plate  18  Carats  Fine. 

20  dwts.,  •      coin  gold, 

2  dwts  ,      .        .        .      pure  copper, 
2  dwts. ,      .        .        .      pare  silver. 


No.  2. 

Gold  PlaU  20  Carats  Fine, 

20  dwts.,  .  .  .      coin  gold, 

8grs.,  .  .  pure  copper, 

10  grs.,  .  .  pure  silver, 

20  gr?.,  .  .  .      platinam. 


Grold  plate  20  carats  fine  according  to  formulas  No.  4  and  No.  2  is 
suitable  for  clasps,  backings,  and  irregular  appliances  where  great 
strength  and  elasticity  are  required. 

The  following  formula  of  Johnson  Bros,  gives  an  18-carat  gold 
plate : — 

CTnited  States  gold  coin,      .....       64}  dwt  (|60) 
Pare  silver, 18  dwt. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


INGOT  MOULDS,   ROLLING  MILLS,  BOLDER. 

The  gold,  after  being  refined  or  alloyed,  should  be  re-melted  in  a 
clean  crucible,  well  rubbed  on  the  inside  with  borax,  and  poured 
into  an  ingot-mould  (Figs.  792,  793)  of  proper  length,  width,  and 
thickness. 

Ingot' moulds  may  be  of  iron,  soapetone,  asbestos,  charcoal,  or  car- 
bon. The  first  is  perhaps  most  convenient.  The  second  gives,  with 
the  same  gold,  a  tougher  ingot ;  the  asbestos  ingot  block,  which 
may  also  be  used  for   melting,  is  a  perfect  non-conductor,  and  is 
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represented  by  Fig.  794 ;  it  is  2}  inches  wide  ftt>d  )  ioch  thick. 
With  the  charcoal  ingot  mould  the  greatest  toughness  of  metal  ii 
obtained,  BO  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ingot-mould  can  modify  it.  Pig- 
iroD,  from  the  same  furnace,  run  into  iron  moulds,  may  be  white  and 
brittle  ;  or  into  sand  moulds,  gray  and  less  brittle ;  or  into  charcoal, 
dark  gray  and  sufl.  Some  such  modification  of  the  molecular  arrui£e- 
meut  of  gold,  due  to  its  manner  of  cooling,  is  probably  the  correct 


Fio.  792. 


Pio.  TM. 


esplanatioQ  of  the  fact  that  a  charcoal  mould  yields,  other  thingi 
being  equal,  a  tougher  ingot  than  iron. 

An  apparatus  is  now  In   use   which   combines  the  crucible  and 
ingot-mould,  in  which  a  crudble,  or  moulded  carbon,  commanicatei 


with  an  ingot- mould,  both  held  in  position  by  a  clamp  underneath, 
and  Bwiveliug  on  a  cast-iron  stand.  The  metal  to  be  melted  is 
placed  in  the  crucible,  and  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe  is  directed  on 
it  until  it  is  perfectly  fused.  The  waste  heat  serves  to  make  tke 
ingot-mould  hot,  and  the  whole  is  tilted  over  by  means  of  an  upright 
handle  at  the  back  of  the  mould.  A  sound  ingot  may  be  obtained  at 
any  time  in  about  two  minutes. 
The  charcoal  ingot  mould  is  easily  made.    Select  a  fine-grained 
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piece;  saw  in  half  and  make  smooth  by  rubbing  the  surfaces  together. 
Then  make  the  matrix  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  cut  the  shape 
required  out  of  one-half,  with  the  proper  gate;  or  bend  a  heavy  wire 
into  shape  of  the  ingot  and  gate,  and  bind  it  between  the  surfaces ; 
or  saw  off  a  charcoal  slab,  and  after  cutting  out  the  shape  of  the  ingot 
and  gate,  bind  it  between  the  surfaces.  Those  who  have  once  used  a 
charcoal  ingot  will  seldom  use  any  other. 

After   it  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  it  may  be  placed  on   an 
anvil,  and  its  thickness  reduced  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  with 
a  hammer  weighing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.    It  should 
then    be  well   annealed   by   being  placed   in    the  furnace,   lightly 
covered  with  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  heated  until  it  assumes 
a  uniform  cherry-red  color ;  or  it  may  be  annealed  with  a  blowpipe. 
It  may  be  necessary,  during  the  operation  of  hammering,  to  subject 
it  once  or  twice  to  this  process  to  prevent  the  gold  from  cracking. 
If,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  should  crack,  it  must  be  again 
melted,  and   refined    with    muriate  of  ammonia.     Sudden   cooling 
does  not  make  it  brittle.     On  the  contrary,  some  jewelers  maintain 
that  if  plunged  in  alcohol  and  water  it  is  softer  than  when  slowly 
cooled.    A  little  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  will  give  a  bright  sur- 
face to  the  plate  by  cleansing  off  the  oxide  of  copper  ;  but  this  acid 
pickle  is  only  necessary  for  removal  of  the  metal  of  the  dies  used 
in  swaging,  or  of  the  borax  used  in  soldering ;  in  all  other  cases  we 
prefer  to  have  the  oxide  coating. 

After  the  gold  has  been  reduced  to  the  thickness  just  mentioned 
and  well  annealed,  it  may  be  placed  between  the  rolls  of  the  mill, 
previously  so  adjusted  as  to  be  the  same  distance  apart  at  both  ends, 
and  not  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  require  a  great  effort  to  force  it 
between  them.  The  rollers,  however,  should  be  brought  a  little 
nearer  to  each  other  every  time  the  plate  is  passed  between  them ; 
and  during  this  process  they  should  be  kept  well  oiled,  so  that  there 
may  be  as  little  friction  as  possible.  Many  roll  the  ingot  without 
any  previous  hammering.  In  the  process  of  rolling  care  must  be 
had  to  anneal  oft«n,  and  to  roll  in  one  direction  until  sufficient 
width  of  plate  is  obtained ;  then,  before  cross-rolling,  be  sure  to 
anneal,  else  the  plate  will  be  very  apt  to  crack. 

Rolling  mills  for  gold  are  variously  constructed.  Some  are  very 
simple,  while  others  are  quite  complex,  have  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
chinery connected  with  them.  The  rollers  also  vary  in  length 
from  three  to  five  inches.  For  the  gold  plate  used  by  dentists,  they 
need  not  be  more  than  three  or  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  Fig. 
795  represents  a  simple  form  of  rolling  mill,  without  the  cog-gear- 
ing, as  seen  in  Fig.  769.  The  latter  is  a  strong  but  simple  mill,  and 
65 
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is  very  well  suited  Lo  tbe  dental  lat>oratory.  The  aet-acrews  at  the 
tup  are  turDed  with  a  rod,  and  must  be  both  moved  alike,  ebe  the 
plate  will  be  thicker  on  one  aide,  and  will  curve  laterally  in  rolling. 

Fig.  797  represeuta  a  more  complicated  mill,  designed  for  thoae 
who  do  much  or  heavy  rolling.  With  such  a  mill,  all  the  he&vy  roll- 
ing of  a  laboratory  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  an  assistaDt. 

The  thickness  of  the  plate  may  be  determined  by  a  gauge  plate. 
That  which  is  to  serve  as  a  baaiH  for  ^tificial  teeth  for  the  upper 
jaw  may  be  reduced  until  it  fits  the  gauge  at  26,  26,  or  27,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  plate  and  the  depth  or  irregularity  of  the 
arch.  For  the  lower  jaw,  and  for  backings  and  clasps,  it  may  range 
from  21  to  24.  When  the  whole  alveolar  border  and  a  portion  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  to  be  covered,  it  may  be  a  little  thinner 


Fio  796  Fio    796. 


than  when  applied  only  to  a  small  surface ;  also  thinner  when  the 
arch  is  deep  or  irregular.  The  purer  the  gold  is,  the  thicker  must 
be  the  plate.  When  very  wide  clasps,  too,  are  employed,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  gold  should  be  as  thick  as  if  required  for  narrow 
ones ;  and  low  or  wide  backings  need  not  be  so  thick  as  long  or 
narrow  ones.  Lower  plates,  if  wired  around  the  edge  or  doubled 
over  the  middle  third,  may  <be  made  of  the  same  thickneBs  as  an 
upper  plate.  But  these  are  matters  which  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  iat- 
tist  alone  can  properly  determine,  and,  consequently,  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down  upon  this  subject  from  which  it  will  not  someUmes  be 
necessary  to  deviate. 

Gauge  plates  are,  unfortunately,  not  uniform.  For  many  yean 
the  most  reliable  were  those  manufoctured  by  Stubbe.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  important 
that  some  standard  should  be  adopted  in  the  profession.  Under 
these  circumstauces  we  approve  the  suggestion  of  tbe  late  Dr.  S.  S. 
White,  who  recommended  the  gauge  plate  given  in  Fig.  798,  which 
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has  been   adopted    b;  the  principal  bran    manufactarera  of  thii 
oouDtry. 


It    may   be    necessary  sometimes  to   make  gold   wire  for    spiral 
springs  or  other    purposes,  also  hollow-tube  wire.    A  draw  plate 

Fio.  799. 


(Pig.  799),  Strang  pliers,  and  bencb  vise  (Fig.  800)  are  the  necessary 
tools  for  this  purpose.    The  draw  plate  should  be  of  the  hardest 
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eteel,  with  the  holes  dimiaishing  very  gradually.  The  plien  should  be 
rougb  at  the  end,  for  grasping  the  vire,  which  inuBt  be  often  annealed 
during  the  process. 

Tube  wire  may  be  obtained  from  the  jewelers,  by  whom  it  is 
IcDonn  as  joint  wire.  But  it  is  seldom  over  sixteen  carats  fine.  For 
use  in  the  mouth  it  should  be  not  less  than  twenty  carats;  but  for 
many  purposes  pure  gold  or  platinum  tubing  is  better.  It  is  easily 
made  as  follows:  Take  a  small  strip  of  plate  one-fourtb  of  an  inch 
wide,  one  or  two  inches  long;  slightly  taper  one  end ;  bend  it  around 
a  mandrel  or  common  knitting  needle,  and  pass  it  into  one  of  the 
larger  boles  of  the  draw  plate.  Then  with  the  pliers  draw  it  through 
and  repeat  until  the  edges  of  the  strip  meet.  Kemove  the  mandrel 
and  solder  the  seam  with  fine  gold  or  else  pure  gold.  Lastly,  seJect 
a  mandrel  or  needle,  the  size  of  the  required  tube,  and  draw  the 


wire  until  it  has  the  proper  thickness.  If  the  bore  is  to  be  inuJIer 
than  any  needle  at  hand,  tbe  last  drawing  may  be  done  without  the 
mandrel. 

The  simplest  method  of  winding  wire  into  a  spiral  spring  u  to 
secure  it  between  two  blocks  of  wood,  held  between  the  jaws  of  a 
small  bench  vise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  800.  The  upper  end  of  the  wire 
is  then  grasped  by  a  hand  vise  or  sliding  tongs,  in  connection  «itfa 
a  spindle  or  steel  wire  the  size  of  a  smalt  knitting  needle,  six  or  eigbt 
inches  in  length.  The  spindle,  resting  on  the  blocks  of  wood,  a 
made  to  revolve,  and  by  this  movement  the  gold  wire  is  dram 
through  the  blocks  and  wound  firmly  and  cloeely  round  the  iltel 
rwl. 
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GOLD  SOLDER. 

In  making  gold  solder,  the  materials  employed  for  the  purpose,  if 
not  pure,  should  be  refined  separately.    Unless  this  is  done,  it  will 
be  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  ascertain  their  relative  purity, 
which  should  be  known   to  insure  the  desired  result.    The  gold  is 
placed  in  a  clean  crucible  with  a  little  borax,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  perfectly  melted  the  silver,  and  afterward  the  copper,  are 
added.     When  all  are  melted,  the  alloy  may  be  immediately  poured 
into  an  ingot-mould,  previously  warmed  and  oiled.    The  process  of 
hammering  and  rolling  the  solder  is  the  same  as  that  described 
for    gold    plate.    In    consequence  of  the    large    amount  of   alloy 
in   solder,  it  is  sometimes  so  stiff,  and  even  brittle,  as  to  be  with 
great  difficulty  rolled ;  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
its  low  fusibility  makes  it  not  very  easy  to  anneal  without  melt- 
ing.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  solders  in  which  zine  or  brass 
18  used. 

In  making  solder  into  the  composition  of  which  zinc  enters,  the 
Other  ingredients  must  be  thoroughly  melted,  then  the  zinc  (or  brass) 
introduced  at  the  last  moment,  rapidly  stirred,  and  the  metal  quickly 
poured.  A  piece  of  charcoal  will  be  found  better  for  making  small 
quantities  of  solder  than  a  crucible. 

The  solder  employed  for  uniting  the  various  parts  of  a  piece  of 
dental  mechanism  should  be  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent  it  from  being 
easily  acted  on  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

If  pure  gold  is  used,  the  solder  will  be  of  finer  quality  than  if 
twenty-  two-carat  gold  is  used,  but  will  not  flow  quite  so  readily.  But 
twenty-two-carat  plate  may  be  used,  if  its  alloy  is  known,  by  making 
due  allowance  for  the  amount,  which  is  easily  calculated  by  use  of 
preceding  rules.  The  following  makes  a  solder  sixteen  carats  fine,  and 
may  be  used  for  eighteen-  or  twenty- carat  gold  plate ;  it  flows  very 
freely : — 

No.  1. — Pure  gold, "     .        .6  dwta. 

Pine  silver, 1     •* 

Reset  copper, 2     '* 


By  adding  one  or  two  grains  of  zinc,  a  solder  may  be  made  that 
will  flow  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  made  by  recipe  No.  1.  It 
will  also  have  a  flner  gold  color ;  but  it  is  apt  to  impart  to  the  piece  a 
brassy  taste,  and  for  this  reason  the  author  rarely  uses  it.  Zinc  solders 
are  apt  not  only  to  have  a  brassy  taste,  but  also  to  become  brittle 
after  long  use. 

The  following  formulas  will  give  solder  fourteen  carats  fine ;  the 
first  from  Johnson  Bros. : — 
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Pare  silver,  . 
**  oopper,  . 
*'    sine, 


No.  1. 


2}  dwts. 
20  gn, 
86 


<• 


No.  2. 
American  gold  coin,  . 
Pare  siWer, 


n 


copper, 


»10 

.     4dwti. 
2     " 


The  following  formulas  from  the  Ameriocai  Sydem  of 
suitable  for  bridge-  and  crown-work,  and  are  twenty  carats  fine : — 

No.  1. 

American  gold  coin  (21.6  carats  fine)  ($10  piece),         .         258     grs. 
Spelter  solder  (composed  of  eqaal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc)  20.64  ^' 

No.  2. 

Pare  gold, 6  dwts. 

"    copper, 6gm- 

**    silver, 12   " 

Spelter  solder, 6   '^ 

Dr.  D.  H.  Goodno's  formula,  which  is  said  to  give  a  gold  solder 
which  is  remarkably  tough,  flows  readily,  and  does  not  discolor  in  the 
mouth,  is  composed  of  the  following  alloy : — 

Pare  gold,      .  40  gn. 

•*    silver, 2J   " 


(( 


ii 


copper, 
xinc. 


2}   " 
2     " 


In  the  melting  process  the  zinc  is  rolled  in  gold  foil  and  placed  in 
the  crucible  and  covered  with  borax.  The  copper  and  silver  are  then 
added  and  also  covered  with  borax,  and  the  whole  melted.  To  use 
this  alloy  for  a  twenty-carat  plate,  5  dwts.  of  pure  gold  are  added  to 
1  dwt.  of  the  alloy;  for  eigh teen-carat  plate,  5}  dwts.  of  pure  gold  to 
li  dwts.  of  the  alloy. 

The  following  formulas,  taken  from  Dr.  Richardson's  work  on 
'*  Mechanical  Dentistry,"  furnish  solders  (No.  4)  over  fifleen  caiats 
fine,  and  (No.  5)  eighteen  carats  fine  : — 


No.  4. 


Gold  coin, 

6  dwts. 

Gold  coin. 

.    SOparts. 

Silver, 

.     80  grs. 

Silver, 

4     " 

Copper,    . 

.     20    " 

Copper,  . 

1     " 

Brass, 

.     10    " 

Brass, 

1           " 

No.  6. 


Other  recipes  might  be  added,  but  the  foregoing  have  been  found 
with  us  to  answer  every  purpose.  More  diflSculty  arises  in  the  use  of 
solders  from  a  wrong  method  of  soldering  than  from  defect  in  the 
solders  themselves.    Almost  every  dentist  will  be  found  to  have  his 
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&vorite  recipe,  which  "  invftriftbl]^  flows  smoothly."  The  rery  fact 
that  BO  mnay  hundred  different  Holders  work  so  well  goes  far  to  prove 
what  we  have  said.  Borne  will  boast  of  using  a  solder  as  fine  as  the 
plate.  This  may  be  true  if  by  "  fioenees "  we  mean  simply  carat 
valuation.  But  a  solder  containing  two  grains  of  zino  to  the  dwt.  is 
in  DO  true  sense  as  fine  as  a  plat«  alloyed  with  that  amount  of  copper ; 
yet  both  are  twenty-two-carat  metal.  Rules  for  the  management  of 
solder,  plate,  and  blowpipe,  in  the  act  of  soldering,  will  be  hereafter 
given. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  the  construction  of  a  dental  substitute,  mounted  upon  a  plate  or 
hase,  it  ia  aeceesary  to  obtain  an  exact  model  of  the  parts  upon  which 
it  is  to  rest  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached.  For  this  purpose  a 
perfect  impression  of  these  parts  must  be  obtained,  ioTolving — first, 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  impression  cup ;  Beooodly,  the  selection  of  an 
impression  material. 

IHFSBBSiOH  CUPa  OB  TBAY8 

must  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  permit  their  easy  introductioit 
into  the  mouth ;   also   must  they  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 


( 


outline  of  the  surfaces  to  be   copied,  allowing  a  uniform  space  of 
one-fourth  or  one^ighth  of  an  inch  ibr  the  material.    These  cupe 
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are  sometimeB  called  mouth  cups  ;  but  we  tliink  the  Dame  gJTm.ud 
now  generally  used,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  The^  are  of  two  kinds, 
metallic  and  gutta-percha. 

Metallic  cupg  were  formerly  made  of  sheet  tin,  cut  into  dtspe 
and  soldered,  and  were  so  imperfect  that  it  was  very  often  Decenary 

FiQ.  B03. 


to  swage  metallic  cups  to  suit  special  cases.  The  depots  now  nip- 
ply  an  excellent  assortraeat  of  well-shaped  Britannia  imprewoa 
cups,  of  which  sixteen  will  constitute  a  full  set ;  oamely,  six  sius 
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for  full  upper  cases,  and  three  for  full  lower ;  three  sizes  for  partial 
upper  casea  (in  tliese  the  outer  rim  rises  at  a  right  aagle),  aad  four 
fur  partial  lower  (these  cups  have  a  depressiou  or  a  place  cut  out 
to  receive  the  front  teeth). 

Figs.  801  and  802  illustrate  full  upper  and  lower  impreesion  trays. 

Pigs.  603  aud  804  illustrate  partial  upper  and  lower  impression 
trays  with  flat  bottom  and  square  sides. 

Figs.  805  and  808  illustrate  adjustable  impression  trays.  In  tak- 
ing impressions  of  deep,  narrow  mouths,  or  where  a  raastjcating 
tooth  standing  alone  widens  the  jaw  at  a  particular  point,  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  be  able  to  readily  adjust  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  tray  used.  Upper,  Fig.  805,  and  lower,  Fig.  806,  impressiou 
trays  have  been  designed  to  meet  this  want.  Either  of  these  can 
be  made  into  a  partial  tray  by  cutting  off  one  side. 

Fig.  307  illustrates  Southwick's  upper  impression  tray  with  raised 
palatine  edges  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  slipping  off. 

Fio    807.  Fio.  808. 


Fig.  808  illustrates  a  partial  lower  tray  with  an  opening  to  allow 
the  front  teeth  to  pass  through  and  the  tray  to  pass  down  to  the 
maxillary  ridge.  A  piece  of  wet  paper  is  placed  over  the  opening 
when  the  cup  is  filled  with  the  pi  aster- batter. 

Fig.  809  illustrates  Dorr's  lower  impression  tray  with  posterior 
lingual  wings,  which  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  jaw  on  eithes  side  of  the  tongue.  These  wings 
may  easily  be  spread  apart,  or  brought  toward  each  other,  or  twisted, 
or  cut  away  to  adapt  the  tray  to  nearly  any  size  or  shape  of  the 
edentulous  lower  jaw. 

Fig.  810  repreaenta  Dr.  Franklin's  cup  for  full  lower  impressions; 
the  slot  and  upper  groove  permit  secondary  pressure  of  the  wax  or 
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planter,  after  the  surplus  material  is  forced  up,  as  it  is  prMsnd  od  tbe 
alveolus. 

"This  cup,  or  rather  double  cup,  has  a  groove  or  space  in  its 
centre  all  the  way  rouud.  The  advantages  of  this  groove  are,  that, 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  is  filled,  and  the  upper  part  one-foBTtfa 
full  of  plaster,  aud  placed  in  position  over  the  ridge,  the  operator,  with 
the  end  of  tbe  finger  or  other  suitable  means,  can  gently  agitate  tbe 
whole  mass  of  plaster  in  the  cup,  and  thus  prevent  ur-bubbles,  blanks. 


or  other  imperfections  on  the  surface  of  the  impressioni.  The 
peculiar  shape  of  the  outer  flanges  of  this  cup  ts  such  as  to  diatenil 
the  cheeks,  while  the  lower  inner  edges,  pressing  upon  the  uib- 
maxiltary  and  sublingual  glands,  depress  them  sufficiently  to  prevent 
any  fold  or  ligamentous  attachments  from  being  embraced  by  tbe 
impression. 

Fig.  811  represents  the  Wardle  cup,  which  is  supplied  vitb  a 
movable  palate  plate,  so  adjusted  that  it  is  capable  of  forcing  the 
centre  of  the  impression  materia]  against  the  highest  part  of  the 
arch,  as  well  as  laterally  against  the  palatal  sides  of  tbe  necks  of  vj 
remaining  teeth. 

Fig.  812  represents  Fouke's  impression  cup,  by  which  it  is  clainied 
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a  correct  impreesion  ia  all  variety  of  cases,  both  partial  and  full, 
can  be  obtained.  It  coDBista  of  a  metallic  portian  with  a  caavaa 
lining. 

Fio.  SI I. 


The  design  of  the  cup  suggeeta  of  itaelf  the  manner  of  using  it ; 
which  coneistB  of  the  ordinary  pressure  against  the  metallic  part  of 
the  cup,  in  connection  with  a  proper  distribution   of  preesure  with 


the  fingers  and  compressing  instrument  A,  against  the  canvas  lining 
of  the  cup,  C  C ;  the  latter  pressure  must  be  made  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  and  steadiness  sufficient  to  compress  thoroughly  all  parte  of 
the  mouth. 
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Ezoeptional  oases,  which  no  form  of  purchased  cap  will  suit,  maj 

require  a  swaged  braas,  zinc,  copper,  or  silver  cup ;   or  a  cup  cast 

out  of  BritaDnia  metal,  or  other  tin  alloy.    The  process  of  swaging 

will  hereafter  be  described;   also,  the  method 

of  moulding   a   cup  from    a  pattern  of  wax. 

Most  of  theae  casea,  however,  may    be    ntt^  hj 

bending,  hammering,  or  cutdng  the  ordinary 

Britannia    cup ;    remembenDg    always  thAt    a 

wise  economy  never   hesitates  to  sacrifice  the 

cup  to  secure  excellence  of  the  imprcMioD  or 

the  saving  of  time.    Without  this  adaptatioo 

of  the  cup  to  the  form  of  the  alveolar  ridge  and 

palate   it   is   impossible,  in    certain   mouths,  to 

get  a  good  wax  or  gutta-percha  impression.     Fig.  813  illustrates  a 

partial  upper  tray  for  one  or  two  teeth,  which  is  useful  in  pivoting  and 

bridge- work. 

Fig.  814  illustrates  Mathews's  partial  upper  or  lower  tray. 

Cups  similar  in  shape  to  the  Britannia,  but  not  in  bo  many  varices 

of  size,  are  also  made  of  bard  rubber  and  porcelain.     The  Gm  cannot 

easily,  and  the  latter  cannot  at  all,  be  modified  in  shape  to  suit  special 


Fio.  eu. 


cases.  The  porcelain  cups  are  handsome  and  clean  looking,  but  they 
are  easily  broken ;  and  when  plaster  is  used,  it  will  soraetimes  leave 
the  glazed  surface  and  cling  to  the  mouth.  We,  therefore,  prefer  the 
Britannia  cup,  unless  the  case  requires  Prof.  Austen's  gutta-percha 
cup. 

These  cups  were  originally  devised  to  meet  a  difficulty  incident  to 
vulcaoite  partial  pieces.  Pertect  impressions  of  dove-tailed  inter- 
dental spaces,  and  the  lingual  side  of  molars  and  bicuspids,  oAen 
undercut,  are  impossible  in  wax  or  gutta-percha.  Yet  Prof.  A. 
regarded  this  as  essentjal  to  the  proper  construction  of  a  partial 
vulcanite  set  of  teeth. 

They  are  thus  made:  Take  a  wax  impression  and  make  a  model; 
in  partial  coses,  brush  over  the  teeth  of  the  model  one  or  two  lijrera 
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of  thin  plaster,  to  fill  up  all  undercuts,  and  to  mkke  the  plate  fit 
looselj ;  saturate  the  model  with  water,  and  mould  over  it  a  gutta- 
percha cup.    This  last  is  done,  not  bj  using  the  gutta-percha  in 
sbeet,  but  by  first  making  into  a  ball;   then  working  it  from  the 
palate  outward,  leaving  a  thick  mass  in  the  centre.    It  should  be, 
on  the  inside,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to 
be  stiff*  and   unyielding ;  but  on   the  outside  not  more  than   one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth  thick,  so  as  to  be  slightly  elastic  and  yield- 
ing.    The  whole  inside  of  the  cup   must  be  roughened  up  with  a 
scaler  or  excavator  in  such  a  way  that  the  plaster  can  take  firm 
hold.      In   most  partial   cases,  the  impression  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved in  sections ;  the  inside  remaining  entire,  but  the  outside  and 
the  parts  between  the  teeth  coming  away  separately.      In   certain 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  partially  cut  through  the  cup  before  putting 
in   the  plaster,  and  usually  upon  the  thick   masses  of  gum  which 
fill  the  interdental  spaces.    A  cut  on  the  inside,  in  line  with  the 
ridge,  gives  pliancy  to  an  otherwise  rigid  cup,  and  permits  its  easy 
removal.     When  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  cup  around  the  entire 
arch,  so  as  to  get  an  exact  plaster  impression,  not  only  of  the  gum 
but  of  all  the  remaining  teeth,  this  rim  of  gutta-percha  must  be  slit 
at  two  or  three  points,  to  give  that  pliancy  which  is  a  chief  merit  in 
this  form  of  cup.    These  cups  have  no  handle,  but  are  removed  by 
inserting  a  plugging  instrument  into  a  small  hole  previously  made 
in  the  back  part  of  the  cup,  where  it  is  thickest. 


IMPRESSION  MATERIALS 

Must  possess  the  following  properties:  (1)  Plasticity  in  sufiicient 
degree  to  copy  mucous  tissues,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  softness, 
which  permits  them  to  flow  from  the  cup,  and  of  hardness,  which 
requires  excessive  pressure.  (2)  The  property  of  hardening  within 
a  short  time,  and  under  conditions  not  incompatible  with  the  mouth. 
(3)  Absence  of  expansion  or  contraction,  except  in  very  moderate 
degree.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  materials  should  not  be 
such  as,  in  taste,  smell,  or  appearance,  are  calculated  to  disgust  the 
patient. 

There  are  four  materials  answering  to  these  requirements,  and 
possessing  properties  as  distinctive  as  the  sources  whence  they  are 
derived.  From  the  Animal  kingdom.  Beeswax  ;  from  the  Vegetable 
kingdom,  Gutta-Pebgha  and  Modeling  Composition;  from  the 
Mineral  kingdom.  Plaster.  After  their  separate  description,  a  brief 
review  of  their  distinctive  properties  will  be  given.  No  one  of  the 
four  can  be  dispensed  with ;  no  one  should  be  exclusively  used. 
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Beeswax, — Formerly  the  only  material  used,  and  is  jet  very  uaeM 
for  certain  cases,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  other  dental 
purposes.  The  best  wax  is  from  virgin  combs,  and  has  a  rich  golden 
color.  Commercial  adulterations  with  tallow,  etc.,  injure  it,  and 
mixture  with  resin  makes  it  harsh  and  difficult  to  manage.  Gutta- 
percha is  sometimes  incorporated  with  it  to  give  hardness  in  warm 
weather ;  bleached  or  white  wax  Lb  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  very  valuable  addition  is  paraffine.  Pure  paraffine  is  veiy 
plastic,  softening  at  a  low  temperature  (100^) ;  but  the  folds  of  soft 
paraffine  have  no  tendency  to  reunite,  and  consequently  the  mtai 
is  full  of  easily  separated  flakes  or  layers.  It  imparts  this  property 
to  wax,  if  in  too  large  proportion ;  but  its  moderate  use  greatly  im- 
proves the  wax.  It  causes  it  to  soften  at  lower  heat,  makes  it  more 
plastic  when  warm,  and  harder  when  cool. 

The  depots  furnish  wax  and  its  compounds  in  very  pure,  neat,  and 
convenient  forms ;  so  that  there  is  now  little  necessity  for  the  den- 
tist to  spend  the  time  once  demanded  to  reduce  the  thick  cakes  into 
serviceable  shape.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  briefly  how  to 
prepare  wax  for  impressions.  Melt  and  pour  into  cakes  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  thick ;  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square ;  and  when 
nearly  cold  roll  on  a  wet  board,  with  a  wet  wooden  roller,  to  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  this  thickness.  This  breaks  down  the  crystal- 
lization, and  reduces  it  to  a  form  very  convenient  for  softening  when 
wanted  for  use.  It  may  be  softened  over  a  broad  flame,  or  before 
a  fire  or  stove,  or  in  warm  water.  In  using  dry  heat  be  careful  not 
to  melt  the  surface,  or  give  the  peculiar  whitish  appearance  that 
precedes  melting.  In  using  water,  have  a  large  quantity,  to  secure 
uniformity  of  temperature,  and  keep  it  at  120°-lo0''  Fahrenheit 
Below  this  it  will  not  yield  readily  to  the  gum;  above  this  it  becomeB 
adhesive. 

Some  practice  is  necessary  in  knowing  the  proper  quantity  of  wax 
to  use  in  the  cup ;  the  usual  mistake  is  to  take  too  much.  Select  a 
cup  of  proper  shape  and  size;  if  the  arch  is  a  deep  one,  put  some 
hard  wax  or  gutta-percha  in  the  centre  to  force  up  the  wax  at  that 
point.  This  is  much  better  than  to  have  a  hole  in  the  cup  through 
which  to  make  pressure  with  the  finger.  Such  cups  are  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  secondary  pressure  without  in- 
jury to  other  parts  of  the  impression,  except  in  case  of  wax  pro- 
jecting above  the  cup,  outside  the  ridge.  Put  the  wax  in  the  cup; 
smooth  the  surface,  which  should  be  a  little  softer  than  the  bodj 
of  the  wax;  then  introduce  and  press  against  the  gums  or  teeth  with 
a  steady,  uniform,  and  moderately  strong  pressure;  also,  as  uearlj 
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as   possible,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  alve- 
olar ridge. 

The  wax  above  the  cup  is  pressed  against  the  gums  on  each  side, 
80  that  an  exact  impression  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  depressions  and 
proiuinences  on  the  outside  of  the   arch.      But  this   must  be  done 
with   great  care,  holding   the  cup  firmly  and   pressing  the   finger 
against  the  cheek  or  lip,  rather  than  directly  upon  the  wax.    It  is 
DQuch  better  in  all  cases  to  have  the  sides  of  the  cup  high  enough 
to  give  the  wax  support  at  all  points.    For  this  purpose,  it  becomes 
necessary  sometimes  to  swage  or  cast  a  special  cup.    Very  perfect 
wax  impressions  can  be  taken  in  such  cups.    On  the  removal  of  the 
cup  and  wax  from  the  mouth,  the  greatest  precaution  is  necessary 
to  prevent  injuring  or  altering  the  shape  of  the  impression.     Holding 
the    handle   firmly,  it  must   be  drawn   directly  downward,  in  case 
there  are  front  teeth,  in  the  direction  of   the  axes  of  these  teeth. 
Impressions  of  a  full  upper   arch    sometimes  adhere  very  tightly. 
They  can  generally  be  loosened  by  drawing  up  the  cheek  and   lip 
on  one  side  or  both  sides  alternately ;  or  by  a  slight  cough,  which, 
acting  upon  the  palate,  admits  air  behind  and  above  the  impres- 
sion.   Any   violence  or  twisting  motion  injures  the  impression  ;  in 
wax  or  gutta-percha  such  defects  cannot  be  detected  until,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  plate,  maladjustment  creates  suspicion  of  its  cause. 
The  wax  must  be  kept  in  the  mouth  long  enough  to  cool  and  harden. 
A  small  piece  of  ice  in  a  napkin,  held  against  the  under  side  of  the 
cup,  will  rapidly  harden  it.    This  simple  plan  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  double  cups,  into  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  injected. 
The  latter  are  not  only  expensive  and  troublesome  to  use,  but  they 
endanger  the  accuracy  of  the  impression.      All  wax   impressions, 
unless  for  models  on  which  other  cups  are  to  be  made,  should  be 
hardened  by  artificial  cold;  it  greatly  helps  to  prevent  change  of 
shape  on    withdrawal.      If  the  surplus  wax,  by  contact  with   the 
lips  or  teeth,  injures  the  impression,  then,  if  it  is  a  full  case,  cut  ofi* 
the  surplus,  dip  into  warm  water,  and  introduce  the  same  impres- 
sion  a  second  time ;   but  if  it  Js  a  partial  case,  it  must  be  taken 
anew,  for  the  teeth  cannot,  with  any  accuracy,  enter  their  wax  im- 
pressions. 

OuUa-Pereha, — This  very  valuable  material  will  be  found  useful  in 
taking  impressions  of  the  lower  jaw  and  in  some  partial  cases,  also 
frequently  in  full  upper  cases  where  the  teeth  are  set  on  a  vul- 
canite base.  The  manipulations  are  different,  accordingly  as  we 
wish  to  make  the  gutta-percha  adhere  to  the  cup,  or  wish  it  to  part 
from  the  sides  of  the  cup  as  it  shrinks  on  cooling.  In  the  first  case, 
soften  ill  water  heated  to  180^-200^  Fahrenheit ;  dry  ofi*  the  water ; 
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hold  for  a  few  moments  over  a  flame,  and  press  into  a  warm  cop; 
keep  the  fingers  wet,  to  prevent  the  gutta-percha  from  sticking,  bat 
do  not  let  water  get  between  it  and  the  cup.  In  the  second  case,  keep 
the  surface  of  the  gum  wet,  and  introduce  it  into  a  cold  and  wet 
cup.  When  the  cup  is  filled,  place  again  in  water  at  180^ ;  then  pree 
it  somewhat  into  shape,  and  introduce  into  the  mouth.  Pressure  must 
be  more  gentle  than  for  wax ;  it  must  be  kept  longer  in  the  month, 
and  ice  should  be  used  to  cool  it.  Be  very  careful,  in  partial  cases 
where  there  is  much  undercut  or  a  dovetail  space  between  teeth,  not 
to  make  the  gutta-percha  too  hard,  else  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  out  of  the  mouth. 

Guttapercha  copies  surfaces  with  all  the  accuracy  of  plaster;  but, 
although  harder  than  wax,  it  is  more  apt  than  plaster  to  change  its 
shape  upon  withdrawing  it  from  the  mouth.  Its  characteristic 
peculiarity  is  contraction  on  cooling;  but  this  is  controlled,  when 
required,  by  the  directions  above  given  for  making  it  adhere  to  the 
cup.  It  is  less  easily  manipulated  than  wax,  and  not  so  generally 
useful ;  but  its  property  of  contraction  admirably  adapts  it  to  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  plates,  otherwise  accurate,  fail,  because  too  laige 
and  loose. 

Gutta-percha  for  impressions  is  supplied  in  convenient  form  by  the 
depots.  The  native  color  is  dark,  and  calculated  to  repel  fiisUdious 
patients.  For  this  reason,  also  to  give  it  body,  it  is  incorporated 
with  about  its  own  weight  of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  magnesia,  or  chalk, 
and  a  pinkish  color  given  by  vermilion.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  less 
sticky  when  softened,  and  becomes  harder,  when  cool,  than  the  crude 
article. 

Modeling  Oompoaition  or  Compound  is  composed  of  gum  dammar, 
Btearine,  French  chalk,  with  carmine  to  color  it,  and  a  perfume  to 
render  it  pleasant.  Four  varieties  are  manufactured — the  soft,  the 
medium,  the  hard,  and  the  extra  soft,  differing  as  to  the  quantity  of 
stearine  and  chalk  incorporated  with  the  gum.  Modeling  composi- 
tion is  an  excellent  material  for  impressions,  as  it  copies  very  accu- 
rately and  affords  a  smooth  model. «  The  best  manner  of  using  it  is 
to  soften  this  material  in  boiling  water  contained  in  a  shallow  vessel. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  and  not  too  hot  to  handle,  the  cup 
for  its  reception  should  be  slightly  warmed,  into  which  it  is  introduced 
in  the  same  manner  as  wax.  Aft;er  it  is  applied  to  the  mouth,  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  after  being  pressed  around  the  outside  of 
the  alveolar  ridge. 

The  same  care  is  necessary  in  removing  it  from  the  mouth  as  with 
wax,  and  it  should  be  immersed  in  cold  water  at  once,  to  harden  it 
Before  pouring  the  plaster  the  impression  should  be  dipped  in  cold 
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water.  To  remoye  an  impression  of  this  material  from  the  plaster 
model,  both  are  immersed  in  boiling  water,  where  they  should  remain 
until  the  compound  becomes  soft,  but  not  adhesive,  when  it  is  easily 
separated  from  the  model. 

I^asier — Oypsum,  Sulphate  of  Limey  or  Plaater-of- Parte — consists  of 
28  parts  lime,  40  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  18  of  water;  the  first  its 
mineralogical  name,  the  second  its  chemical,  the  third  its  commer- 
cial. A  beautiful  translucent  variety  of  gypsum  is  known  as  alabas- 
ter  ;  the  transparent  crystalline  variety  is  called  selenite.  That,  how- 
ever, used  in  agriculture  and  for  calcining  is  in  ajnorphous  masses 
of  a  grayish  or  bluish-white  color.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  be- 
tween 300^  and  400^  Fahrenheit,  most  of  the  water  of  the  gypsum 
escapes.  It  is  then  known  as  calcined  plaster,  plaster-of-Paris,  or 
simply  plaster.  After  being  properly  calcined  and  pulverized,  if 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thin  batter  or  cream,  it 
hardens  in  a  few  minutes,  and  acquires  great  soHdity.  The  plaster 
has  chemically  reunited  with  a  portion  of  the  water,  while  another 
portion  is  mechanically  held  in  the  porous  mass,  and  may  be  driven 
oflT  by  drying.  During  the  process  of  consolidation  it  expands,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  particles  of 
plaster.  If  the  plaster  is  very  fine-grained,  this  absorption  takes 
place  quickly,  and  the  expansion  occurs  while  the  plaster  is  soft. 
But  coarse-grained  plaster  sets  before  the  particles  become  thor- 
oughly saturated;  hence  it  continues  to  expand,  more  or  lees,  for 
some  time  after  solidification.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  plaster.  That  used  for  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth 
(and,  in  fact,  for  all  dental  purposes)  should  be  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, well  calcined,  finely  pulverized,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  of 
bolting  cloth  previously  to  being  used.  The  idea  of  taking  impres- 
sions for  full  sets  of  teeth  with  plaster  originated,  we  believe,  almost 
simultaneously  with  Drs.  Westcott,  Dunning,  and  Bridges,  by  whom 
and  the  profession  generally  it  has  been  regarded  as  adapted  almost 
exclusively  to  full  impressions.  Prof.  Austen  introduced  a  method 
of  using  it  in  connection  with  gutta-percha  cups,  which  makes  it,  in 
the  hands  of  a  careful  manipulator,  universally  applicable  to  every 
case  in  which  a  dental  appliance  is  called  for.  He  would,  however, 
by  no  means  recommend  such  universal  application,  claiming  only 
that  the  gutta-percha  cup  will  give  with  plaster  a  correct  impression 
of  partial  cases  of  greatest  irregularity,  where  the  use  of  wax  or 
gutta-percha  would  be  impossible. 

For  plaster  impressions  in  ordinary  full   cases,  upper  and  lower, 
select  a  Britannia  cup,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the 
alveolar  ridge,  and,  in  case  of  a  deep  upper  arch,  build  up  with  wax. 
56 
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BO  as  to  give  sapport  to  the  soft  plaster ;  also  supply  with  wax  aoj 
deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  cup  at  the  back  part  or  around  the  out- 
side edge.  In  exceptional  cases  re(][uiring  a  special  cup,  a  gutta- 
percha one  will  be  found  to  be  much  easier  made  than  a  swaged  or 
cast  metallic  cup.  If  properly  shaped,  it  will  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  late  Dr.  Bean's  practice  was  to  take  a  wax  impression,  make 
model  and  dies,  and  swage  a  plate ;  then  solder  a  strip  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  to  hold  a  stick,  which  was  to  act  as  a  handle  in  removing  the 
impression.  He^theu  heated  the  plate,  and  coated  the  palatine  sur- 
face with  shellac,  pressing  a  lump  of  raw  cotton  against  the  adhesive 
resin.  The  cotton  fibres  caused  the  plaster  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
plate,  thus  avoiding  the  great  annoyance  when  scales  of  plasty*,  so 
thin  as  in  this  kind  of  cup,  break  ofi*.  The  process  is  troublesome, 
but  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

To  take  a  plaster  impression,  place  a  patient  in  a  common  chair, 
and  after  the  cup  is  introduced,  incline  the  head  forward,  holding 
it  in  place  with  a  gentle  but  steady  pressure  upon  the  centre  of  the 
cup.    The  plaster  should   be   very  fine-grained  and  mixed  rather 
thin,  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles.    If  necessary,  a  little  salt  or  a  fev 
grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  should  be  added,  to  quicken  slow-eeUiog 
plaster.    The  necessity  for  salt  and  quantity  to  be  used  should  not 
be  left  to  conjecture;    hence  the  importance  of  setting  aside  in  a 
well-closed  vessel  a  quantity  of 'impression  plaster."    Also,  if  the 
plaster  is  "  slow,"  set  aside  a  large  bottle  of  salt  water  of  the  exact 
strength  required  to  make  that  plaster  set  properly.    There  will,  in 
this  way,  be  no  danger  of  the  plaster  setting  too  quickly  or  too 
slowly.    If  made  to  set  too  rapidly,  it  hurries  the  operator  and  in- 
creases the  risk  of  failure;  if  it  sets  too  slowly,  both  patient  and 
operator  become  wearied  before  it  is  hard  enough  to  remove.    Tepid 
water  promotes  the  setting  of  plaster.     It  should  require  about  three 
minutes  to  harden  after  it  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  which  must 
be  done  when  it  \b  stiff  enough  to  allow  the  plaster  to  be  moulded 
into  some  shape,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  permit  no  sharp  points  or 
angles  on   its  surface.     If  softer   than  ^is,   the  slightest  pressure 
forces  it  out  of  the  cup  to  run  sometimes  out  of  the  mouth,  aome- 
times  on   the  tongue  and  fauces.     This  also  is  apt  to  occur  if  an 
excess  of  plaster   is   used.     These   unnecessary  accidents   are  well 
calculated  to  prejudice  patients  against  plaster,  and,  perhaps,  against 
the  operator. 

The  hardness  of  plaster  in  the  mouth  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
watch,  when  the  exact  time  required  for  setting  is  known,  or  by 
testing  some  of  the  plaster  remaining  in  the  bowl.  As  soon  as  it 
breaks  with  a  sharp  fracture,  it  should  be  removed.    To  keep  it  in 
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much  longer  than  this  ia  apt  to  give  unnecessary  pain  and  difficulty 
in  removal,  owing  to  the  absorbing  property  of  the  hardened  piaster, 
which  causes  it  to  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Full  lower  impressions  are  generally  easy  to  withdraw ;  but  some 
full  upper  ones  adhere  very  tenaciously.  Raising  the  cheek  on  one 
aide  or  in  front,  and  depressing  the  cup,  will  detach  most  cases. 
This  can  be  done,  in  case  of  plaster,  without  risk  of  injuring  the 
shape  of  the  impression.  If  this  does  not  loosen  it  the  patient  may 
be  requested  to  give  a  slight  cough.  Where  there  is  much  undercut, 
the  plaster  will  break ;  but  it  can  readily  be  replaced.  Sometimes 
the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  or  of  the  soft  palate,  will  loosen 
the  impression;  or  an  instrument  may  be  used  to  press  up  the 
palate,  and  thus  cause  air  to  pass  in  at  the  back,  when  it  may  be 
easily  removed.  Complicated  modifications  of  the  cup  to  facilitate 
removal  are  of  little  value,  and  make  an  unnecessary  multiplicity 
of  apparatus. 

In  partial  cases,  the  outer  rim  (which  for  this  purpose  is  made 
elastic,  or  else  in  sections)  is  first  detached,  and  the  central  portion 
then  loosened  by  an  instrument  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the 
gutta-percha  cup.  If  there  should  be  many  broken,  detached  frag- 
ments, either  loose  or  caught  in  dovetiil  spaces  between  the  teeth, 
these  must  be  very  carefully  removed;  and  when  the  surface 
moisture  has  dried  off,  they  must,  with  the  utmost  nicety,  be 
replaced  in  the  impression.  This  is  sometimes  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult operation ;  but  it  is  not  trouble  misapplied,  since  it  is  the  anfy 
way  in  which  perfect  impressions  of  difficult  partial  cases  can  be 
obtained.  Should  the  detached  plaster  be  from  a  very  irregular 
surface,  its  readjustment  is  made  much  easier  by  touching  the 
gutta-percha  at  that  point  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  in  very 
hot  water.  The  fragments  being  all  adjusted  and  the  outside  ones 
secured  by  a  little  resinous  cement,  should  there  be  much  broken 
surface  on  the  inside,  it  is  best  to  varnish  heavily  with  sandarach 
to  cement  the  pieces ;  otherwise,  let  the  surface  be  prepared,  as  in 
full  setSy  for  preventing  the  plaster  of  the  model  from  adhering. 

Wax  and  gutta-percha  require  nothing  for  this  purpose,  or,  at 
most,  a  very  thin  layer  of  oil.  Plaster  impressions  may  be  rendered 
separable :  1,  by  an  alcoholic  varnish  of  sandarach  or  shellac,  or  a 
diluted  solution  of  soluble  glass,  with  a  little  oil  upon  the  varnished 
surface  when  dry ;  2,  by  saturating  it  with  as  much  oil  as  it  will 
take  up  without  standing  upon  its  surface;  3,  by  coating  the  sur- 
face with  a  dilute  soap  mixture.  The  varnish  may  be  either  trans- 
parent or  colored ;  the  transparent  varnish  consists  o^  gum  sandarach, 
3v,  alcohol,  Oij ;  the  colored  varnish  consists  of  the  same  propor- 
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tions  of  gum  shellac  and  alcohol.  The  gum  is  added  to  the  alcohol 
and  digested  over  a  moderate  heat  until  it  is  dissolved.  The  Tar- 
nish is  best  applied  with  a  small  bristle  brash;  the  oil  and  soap 
water  with  a  camel's- hair  brush  or  a  stiff,  pointed  feather.  The 
varnish  must  be  kept  well  stopped,  or  from  time  to  tame  diluted, 
so  as  not  to  become  thick.  The  soap  mixture  needs,  occBBionally. 
renewal,  as  the  plaster  gradually  neutralizes  its  oil  and  renden  it 
unfit  for  use. 

Some  dentists  take  plaster  impressions,  in  certain  caaea,  thus: 
First,  a  wax  impression,  as  usual ;  then  enlarge,  bj  preesare,  or  bj 
cutting  out  the  depressions  formed  by  teeth  or  a  prominent  alveolar 
ridge ;  lastly,  they  pour  in  a  thin  layer  of  plaster,  and  repeat  the 
impression.  Others  surround  certain  teeth  with  a  collar  of  wax, 
preparatory  to  taking  a  plaster  impression. 

The  last  is  a  troublesome  method,  very  apt  to  fail,  from  the  slip- 
ping of  the  wax  collars ;  nor  has  it  any  superiority  over  a  wax  im- 
pression, to  compensate  the  trouble.  Dr.  G.  J.  Essig  suggest  the 
following  method  for  securing  a  plastic  impression  for  partial  cases: 
"An  impression  should  first  be  selected  of  the  proper  siie  and 
shape ;  those  with  the  flat  floor  are  best  for  partial  cases ;  the  plaster 
should  be  mixed  thin,  almost  as  thin  as  water,  adding  chloride  of 
soda  to  facilitate  setting.  Plaster  mixed  in  this  manner  does  not 
become  hard  and  unyielding  as  that  mixed  merely  to  saturation. 
Now  oil  the  cup  so  that  it  will  readily  separate  from  the  impressioo 
when  hard,  fill  the  cup  as  soon  as  the  plaster  thickens  sufficiently, 
then,  with  a  small  spatula,  place  a  layer  of  the  soft  plaster  in  upon 
the  palatine  surface;  otherwise  by  enclosing  the  air  in  the  deep 
portion  of  the  arch  the  accuracy  of  the  impression  may  be  impaired. 
After  this  precaution  the  cup  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  gentlj 
pressed  up  until  its  floor  comes  in  contact  with  the  teeth.  When 
the  plaster  is  sufficiently  hardened,  remove  the  cup,  which,  from  its 
having  been  oiled,  is  done  without  difficulty ;  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  break  ofi*  the  outside  walls ;  the  portion  covering  the 
palatine  surface  is  then  removed  by  the  use  of  a  blunt  steel  spatula, 
curved  at  the  end  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  The  pieces  are  then  placed 
back  into  the  cup,  where  they  will  be  found  to  articulate  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  Should  the  first  attempt  be  rendered  futile,  by  the 
tendency  to  nausea  or  troublesome  gagging  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  camphor  water,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  may 
be  used  as  a  gargle,  which  will,  in  nearly  every  case,  prove  an  eftct- 
ual  remedy. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  four  impression  materials— wax, 
gutta-percha,  modeling  composition,  plaster — can  only  be  dete^ 
mined  by  a  careful  study  of  (1)  their  distinctive  peouliaritiefi ;  (2) 
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the  special  requirements  of  different  mouths ;  (8)  the  kind  of  base- 
plate and  manner  of  its  construction.  The  exclusive  use  of  one  is 
as  reprehensible  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  all.  No  one  is  beet, 
nor  can  any  be  dispensed  with.  Disregard  of  this  most  important 
fact  is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure  in  impressions;  failures  arising 
neither  from  defect  in  the  material  nor  lack  of  skillful  manipulation 
in  the  operator,  but  from  want  of  philosophical  selection  of  re- 
sources. 

(1)  Wax  demands  strong  pressure  and  is  inelastic;  also,  it  neither 
expands  nor  contracts  on  cooling.  It  copies  a  hard  gum  accurately, 
although  it  never  gives  the  fine  tracery  of  gutta-percha,  modeling 
composition,  or  plaster.  It  also  copies  a  soft  gum,  but  not  until 
the  gum  is  either  compressed  or  thrown  out  of  shape  by  the  strong 
pressure  required.  Outta-pereha  requires  moderate  pressure;  is 
slightly  elastic;  also  has,  as  its  marked  peculiarity,  very  decided 
contraction  on  cooling,  which,  however,  is  under  control,  as  pre- 
viously explained.  Slight  undercuts  it  will  take,  without  dragging, 
as  wax  does;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  occasionally  pass  into 
very  narrow  interdental  spaces  and  injure  the  impresnon  in  the 
effort  to  withdraw  therefrom.  Modeling  Compontion  ranks  next  to 
plaster  as  an  impression  material,  and  when  thoroughly  softened  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  not  too  hot  to  handle,  will  give  an  accurate 
impression  under  strong  pressure  and  a  much  finer  tracery  than 
wax.  PUuier  permits  only  gentle  pressure;  taking  impressions  of 
softest  tissues  in  natural  position.  It  slightly  expands  in  setting; 
but,  in  a  rigid  cup,  this  makes  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  model.  It  sets  so  hard  that  it  will  break  before  leaving  the 
smallest  undercut;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  same  quality,  it  can  be 
used  in  the  most  marked  cases  of  dovetail,  or  alveolar  undercut. 

(2)  Alveolar  and  palatine  surfaces,  and  their  investing  mem- 
branes, have  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  These  must  be  carefully 
examined  with  reference  to  the  properties,  just  named,  of  the  im- 
pression materials.  We  have  large  or  small  arches ;  deep  or  flat  ones ; 
irregular  or  smooth  ridges.  The  mucous  surfaces  may  be  uniformly 
hard  or  soft;  the  ridge  hard  and  palate  soft;  or  the  more  difficult 
combination  of  soft  ridge  and  hard  palate;  or  the  ridge  may  be 
irregularly  hard  and  soft.  No  one  material  can  possibly  be  equal 
to  these  varying  conditions. 

(3)  The  mode  of  constructing  the  plate  will  often  determine  the 
choice  of  an  impression  material.  A  plate  swaged  upon  a  zinc  die 
is  smaller  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  die.  Here — apart  from  shape  or 
hardness  of  the  parts — plaster  would  be  best,  wax  next,  gutta-percha 
the  worst  A  vulcanite  plate  is  larger  than  the  mouth,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  model.    Here,  the  contraction  of  gutta-percha  will 
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often  prove  a  veiy  valuable  compeuBation ;  also  the  compraMon  of 
tissue,  made  by  tfae  prenure  of  wax;  special  ccmsidenitioiM  must 
determioe  which  of  these  to  choose.  Plaster  is  the  most  rdiaUe 
impression  material  as  a  general  rule,  and  is  the  only  matenal  io 
difficult  cases  worthy  of  any  reliance.  It  may  safely  be  atterted 
that  the  operator  who  cannot  take  sq  accurate  plaster  impresiiMi  of 
any  partial  case,  however  difficult,  has  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
value  of  hard  rubber.  For  the  majority  of  partial  cases,  where 
swaged  work  is  used,  modeling  oomposition,  or  wax,  if  properly 
manipulated,  will  give  ample  accuracy.  Where,  however,  the  under- 
cut, and  consequent  dragging  of  wax,  la  very  great,  plaster  must  be 
employed. 

Lai^,  or  hard,  or  irregular  mouths  are  beat  copied  in  plaster, 
great  deviations  irom  normal  size  or  shape  requiring  special  cops. 
A  gum  of  medium  softness,  but  uniform,  may  be  taken  equally 
well  in  any  material.  This  class  of  mouths  have  a  wonderful  adap- 
tation to  anything.  Variations  in  size  or  form  must  determine  the 
selection  of  the  material.  A  gum  of  extreme  softness,  yet  uoifbrm, 
will  give  better  results  sometimes  with  one  material,  sometimee 
with  another.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  beforehand ; 
but,  in  case  of  failure,  let  the  second  impression  be  taken  always 
with  a  different  material.  This  is  especially  true  of  lower  sets, 
where  the  gum  behind  is  soft  and  flexible ;  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  pressure  of  wax,  or  modeling  compositioD,  or  the  softoesB  of 
plaster  leaves  the  ridge  in  best  condition ;  gutta-percha  is  oAen  very 
useful  in  these  cases. 

Irregularity  of  texture  in  the  mucous  tissues  is  a  fruitAil  source 
of  trouble.    A  hard   ridge,  with   a  soft   palatine   surftce,  is  essilj 
fitted,  and  any  impression  material 
Fio.  616.  may    be    used.      But    the    revene 

condition  will  often  require  the 
firm  pressure  of  wax  or  modeling 
composition  upon  the  ridge;  also  id 
all  cases  of  inequality  of  texture 
in  the  ridge  itself.  As  a  role,  sub- 
ject to  exceptions,  a  harder  impree- 
sion  material  than  plaster  is  the  bat 
for  these  mouths,  and  occasionally 
(especially  for  vulcanite)  the  cnn- 
traction  of  gutta-percha  is  usefitl. 
The  old-fashioned  upper  plaUs,tbe 
shape  of  which  is  shown  by  Fig. 
815,  were  employed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  when  the  centnl 
palate   is    very    hard.      Much    better    methods   are    now  employed; 
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that  of  scraping  the  model  for  a  vulcanite  plate,  and  building  on  a 
tbin  film  of  wax  for  a  metal  plate.  For  vulcanite  plates,  the  model 
is  scraped  slightly  on  either  side  of  the  hard  palatal  centre. 

For  metal  platee,  'a  thin  film  of  wax,  about  -^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  is  built  along  the  entire  hard  palate,  terminating  in  thin 
edges,  the  space  to  be  thus  covered  varying  according  to  the  width  of 
the  mouth.  The  model  should  also  be  slightly  scraped  at  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  surface  to  be  thus  covered  by  the  plate  on  each  side  of  the 
hard  portion  of  the  palate,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  closely  adapted  at 
such  points. 

It  is  evident  that  an  enumeration  of  all  the  complications  which 
call  for  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  impression  mate- 
rials is  impossible.  By  suggesting  a  few  varieties,  we  hope  to  direct 
attention  to  a  much  neglected  point,  in  our  judgment  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Routine  practice,  which  inquires  into  the  reason  of  noth- 
ing, and  the  one-idea  system,  with  its  "practice  makes  perfect" 
niotto,  are  equally  at  fault.  The  future  may  reveal  some  new 
material ;  but  the  four  we  now  have  are  alike  important  and  indis- 
pensable. 

PLASTER  MODELS. 

The  model  is  made  of  calcined  plaster,  mixed  with  water  so  as  to 
have  the  consistence  of  cream,  too  much  water  making  the  model 
fragile,  whilst  too  little  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  plaster,  and  the  model  will  be  porous.  This  last  condition  also 
greatly  endangers  the  full  flowing  of  the  plaster  into  the  inequalities 
of  the  impression. 

The  model,  for  convenience  of  description,  is  said  to  have  a  face, 
back,  body,  and  sides — terms  scarcely  requiring  explanation.  The 
face,  corresponding  with  the  mouth  to  be  fitted,  requires  greatest 
care;  and  the  same  directions  answer  for  it  in  all  models.  The 
body  of  the  model  has  different  shape  and  size  according  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it.  The  back  should  be,  in  all  cases,  parallel  with 
the  face.  The  sides  are  to  be  either  vertical  or  slanting,  according  to 
its  uses. 

In  making  models,  we  require  a  plaster  table,  with  a  rim  to  pre- 
vent scattering  of  waste  plaster,  having  at  least  two  drawers  in 
front,  a  shelf  at  the  back,  also  an  opening  for  escape  of  waste  plaster 
into  a  refuse  box;  a  tight  plaster-can  and  a  bucket  of  water  will 
complete  the  outfit  of  the  table.  The  implements  are  two  or  three 
strong  bowls,  a  plaster  scoop,  a  spatula,  an  iron  spoon,  a  plaster 
knife,  a  scraper,  a  sponge,  and  some  camel's-hair  brushes  or  wing- 
feathers  of  poultry.    Sometimes  a  marble  slab  or  slate  is  used  for 
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shaping  the  back  of  the  model  upon ;  but  if  the  table  is  k^  dcui 
and  smooth  with  the  scraper,  this  is  not  esaeotial ;  siuce,  id  uj 
case,  a  piece  of  wet  paper  should  be  laid  down  to  permit  the  readj 
removal  of  the  model,  for  the  purpoee  of  shaping,  whilst  yet  ratber 
•oft. 

The  most  troublesome  models  are  the  thick  ones  for  sand  mould- 
ing. The  surface  of  the  impreesion  being  prepared  as  above  diracUd, 
the  cup  is  surrounded  with  a  rim  of  wax,  waxed  cloth,  sheet  lead, 
or  tin  foil,  fitting  closely,  to  prevent  escape  of  plaster,  and  about 
two  iiichee  deep.  The  rims  should  be  slightly  curved,  to  give,  when 
placed  around  tbe  cup,  the  requisite  flare.  Models  made  in  lucb 
rims  need  trimming  with  the  knife.      To  avoid   this,  and  also  to 

Fio.  816. 


give  greatest  possible  smoothness  aiid  regularity  to  the  sides,  iariBg 
rings  of  sheet  tin  may  be  used  as  follows:  Set  the  impressioa 
level  on  the  table,  and  surround  with  some  soft,  plastic  mtteral, 
such  as  potter's  clay  (wet  newspaper  made  into  a  pulpy  rasa  it 
perhaps  the  moat  ooovenient),  and  into  this  set  a  ring  of  sucfa  aiie 
as  wilt  give  a  proper  shoulder  to  the  model.  Pig.  816  shows  such  t. 
ring  arranged  for  making  such  a  model  for  plastic  work,  such  n 
vulcanizable  rubber,  the  models  for  which  need  not  be  very  d«p. 
For  a  sand  model  the  ring  should  flare,  should  conform  more  lo  thf 
shape  of  tbe  cup,  and  be  smaller.  For  tbe  dipping  processor  mik- 
ing counter-dies  and  dies,  the  model  needs  no  specially  nice  tnm- 
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Qirng.  For  the  fusible- metal  procees,  the  model  should  be  cylin- 
drical, and  not  flaring.  These  are  the  three  forma  of  thick  or  deep 
model. 

The  shallow  models  are  usually  made  without  rims.  The  impres- 
sion b  filled,  then  turned  down,  when  the  plaster  has  set  sufficiently 
to  permit  it,  on  the  remaining  plaster,  which  has  been  poured  on  a 
strip  of  wet  paper  placed  on  a  smooth,  flat  surface.  Whilst  plastic 
it  is  shaped  with  the  spatula.  If  for  vulcanite  or  other  plastic 
work,  it  may  be  taken  up  while  soft  enough  to  dress  with  a  sponge. 
But  if  the  shallow  model  is  to  be  used  in  sand  moulding  or  in  Dr. 
Gunning's  process,  it  is  allowed  to  harden  and  is  then  trimmed  with 
the  knife.  In  vulcanite  models  it  will  save  time  and  insure  greater 
accuracy  in  articulation  to  extend  the  model  at  once  and  make  the 
articulating  portion,  if  no  metallic  articulating  frame  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  will  be  fully  explained  when  describing  the  process  of 
articulation.  The  sides  of  vulcanite  models  need  no  shaping  except 
such  as  neatness  and  convenience  in  handling  require,  since  they  are 
subsequently  set  into  the  flask;  but  they  should  be  no  larger  or 
thicker  than  strength  requires. 

When  rims  are  used,  the  impression  should  rest  upon  the  plaster 
table ;  if  set  level,  the  back  will  necessarily  be  parallel  with  the  face, 
since  the  thin  plaster  poured  into  the  rim  finds  its  level.  In  making 
shallow  models  the  impression  is  held  in  the  hand,  thus  permitting 
the  flow  of  the  plaster  to  be  aided  by  moving  or  tapping  it.  As  before 
stated,  wax  or  gutta-percha  needs  no  oiling ;  plaster  may  be  oiled  or 
soaped,  or  else  varnished  and  oiled  ;  it  must  also  be  saturated  with 
water  just  before  pouring  the  model. 

Calcined  plaster  for  models  should  not  set  too  rapidly,  as  this  will 
cause  haste,  with  its  attendant  dangers.  Coarse  plaster  makes  a 
stronger  model,  but  it  has  greater  expansion.  Oum- water,  or  size, 
retards  the  setting,  but  makes  the  model  very  hard  ;  salt  quickens  the 
setting,  but  should  not  be  used  for  any  models  which  are  to  be  kept 
as  permanent  records  of  the  case.  It  is  better  to  add  the  plaster  to 
the  water  than  the  reverse :  it  makes  smoother  work  by  permitting 
the  escape  of  the  air ;  it  also,  By  the  amount  of  unsaturated  plaster, 
permits  the  operator  to  gauge  the  stiffness  of  the  batter. 

In  all  cases  the  face  of  the  model  is  the  part  first  made.  The  thin 
freshly-mixed  plaster  is  first  to  be  carefully  run  into  the  depressions 
of  the  teeth  or  their  ridges.  A  brush  or  feather  is  necessary  when 
the  cup  IS  stationary  ;  when  in  the  hand,  motion  or  tapping  or  jarring 
will  cause  the  plaster  to  flow  as  desired.  Perhaps  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  defects  on  the  face,  from  confined  air,  is  to  have  a  little  sur- 
plus water  in  the  cup.    The  plaster  (which  in  this  case  must  not  be 
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too  thio)  settles  at  ODce  into  the  Bmallest  crevioe  under  the  water, 
and,  if  not  stirred,  it  will  not  be  made  thin  and  rotten  by  it ;  or  tbe 
plaster-batter  may  force  the  water  before  it  until  the  latter  esttpM  at 
the  heel  of  the  impression. 

The  impreasioQ  oooe  filled,  the  furmation  of  the  body  ia  easy.  For 
deep  models,  the  remaining  plaster  should  be  poured  at  once,  that, 
while  thin,  it  may  form  a  smooth  and  level  back.  For  shallow  mod- 
els the  plaster  must  slightly  stifien,  lest  tbe  weight  of  the  impreadon 
should  make  it  settle  too  much  into  the  plaster  on  the  table.     The 

Flo.  817.  Fio.  818. 


sponge  is  very  useful  in  dressing  up  a  model ;  it  cuts  more  or  las 
according  to  the  state  of  the  plaster.  It  may  be  used  to  trim  vulcan- 
ite models  directly  after  tbe  spatula,  or  to  give  finish  to  other 
models  after  the  use  of  the  knife.  But  when  plaster  is  Ailly  hard- 
ened it  has  no  efiect. 

Figs.  617  and  818  represent  upper  and  lower  models  suitable  for 
sand  moulding;  the  same  maybe  used  for  dipping.    Fig.  819  rep- 
resents a  shallow   model  in  the  moulding  flask, 
°'  showing  how  the  body  of  the  die  is  formed  by 

the  zinc  half  of  tbe  flask.  The  same  figure  may 
be  takeD  to  represent  the  positioD  of  the  thin 
model  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron  cup,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  tbe  counter-die  by  Dr.  GunDing's 
method. 

Difficulties  arising  from  undercuts,  on  the 
outside  of  the  upper  ridge  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lower,  may  be 
overcome:  (1)  by  filling  up  the  undercut  with  wax  or  plaster  in  all 
places  where  it  is  unaeoeesary  or  impracticable  to  carry  the  metallic 
plate ;  (2)  by  using  a  peculiarly -constructed  fiask  for  moniding, 
such  as  the  one  invented  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Hawes  (Figs.  825-827);  (3) 
by  filling  the  undercut  with  movable  pieces  of  plaster,  technically 
known  as  "  folse  cores."     They  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  admit 
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of  being  drawn  from  the  sand ;  at  the  same  time  they  muBt  have  a 
decided  angle,  bo  as  to  mark  distinctly  the  place  in  the  sand  for 
their  replacemeDt.  A  sraall  nail  or  tack  in  the  sand,  above  the  core, 
will  keep  it  in  place  while  the  metal  is  being  poured.  (4)  By  mak- 
ing a  sectional  model  (Fig.  820),  as  suggeeted  by  Dr.  A.  Westcott.  It 
may  be  made  by  filling  the  central  third  of  the  wax  impression  with 
the  plaster,  keeping  it  from  the  lateral  thirds  by  a  temporary  use  of 
clay  or  putty.  This  is  removed  and  trimmed,  leaving  the  bock 
wider  than  the  face  (Fig.  820) ;  then  replaced  in  the  impression 
and  GUed  up  on  each  side  with  plaster ;  the  model  is  then  removed, 
properly  trimmed,  and  varnished. 

Dr.  Bean's  method  of  making  a  model  in  two  parts  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  making  models  in   three  parts,  and   is  perhaps  better 

Fio.  S20. 


than  the  foregoing.  He  thus  describes  it :  "  To  secure  a  division  in 
the  model  itself,  the  best  plan  is  to  set  up  in  the  impresMon  a 
■eptum  of  thin  sheet  lead,  tbnning  a  vertical  plane  in  the  median 
line  of  the  palate,  and  fitted  somewhat  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
impression.  This  plate  should  have  two  or  three  small  projectioDS 
struck  up  on  one  side,  by  means  of  a  small  conical  punch,  and  the 
opposite  side  has  some  cotton  fibre  attached  with  shellac,  in  the 
manner  described  for  preparing  impreaaiun  cups.  Fig.  621  repre- 
sents the  shape  of  this  plate  (one-half  the  size),  and  shows  the  side 
on  which  are  the  projections.  Its  proper  position  will  be  readily 
understood  when  applied  to  an  impression  of  one  of  those  deep 
palates  now  under  consideration.  The  side  having  the  projections 
is  oiled,  the  cotton  on  the  other  side  wet  with  water,  and  while  fill- 
ing up  the  impression,  this  plate  is  set  up  in  the  middle,  along  the 
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mediaD  line,  so  that  when  the  model  is  trimmed  to  proper  use  and 
shape,  it  may  be  carefully  broken  apart  and  placed  together  again 
in  the  same  position." 

Much  time  may  be  wasted  in  the  effort  to  overoome  difficulties  of 
undercut  in  sand  moulding.  The  dexterous  removal  of  shallow 
models  will  suffice  for  most  cases  of  front  undercut ;  and  of  all 
others,  it  may  be  said  that  no  undercut  on  the  die  is  of  any  serrioe 
into  which  the  plate  cannot  be  swaged,  or  in  removal  from  which 
the  plate  is  apt  to  be  bent 

Removing  the  impression  is  a  fruitful  source  of  vexation,  became 
of  the  frequent  breaking  of  prominent  parts  of  the  model  and 
other  annoying  accidents.  But  these  are  in  every  case  the  result  of 
haste,  carelessness,  or  forgetfulness.  First,  the  model  must  have 
time  to  harden;  then  the  impression,  if  of  wax  or  gutta-percha, 
must  be  thoroughly  softened.  The  common  practice  of  setting  the 
model  on  the  stove  is  bad ;  the  smell  of  burning  wax  is  oflen  the 
first  warning  of  a  softening  which  has  gone  too  &r,  injuring  the 
model  by  the  absorption  of  melted  wax.  It  is  far  better  to  place  it 
in  water  at  140^  and  150°  Fahrenheit,  leaving  it  long  enough  for 
the  entire  mass  of  wax  to  soften ;  at  this  temperature  the  wax  does 
not  melt,  yet  is  so  soft  that  it  cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  point 
of  the  model.  If  over  150°,  some  portions  may  adhere  to  the 
model  and  give  trouble  in  removing.  Gutta-percha  impressiuns 
must  be  thoroughly  softened  in  water  at  200°  ;  if  over  this  tempera- 
ture, portions  of  gutta-percha  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  surface.  In 
partial  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  first  remove  the  cup,  then  turn  up 
the  edges  of  sofl^ened  wax  or  gutta-percha,  till  it  is  free  from  the 
teeth,  and  then  remove  the  entire  mass. 

Plaster  impressions  require  a  different  treatment.  If  the  cap  is 
wholly  or  partly  of  wax  or  gutta-percha,  these  must  first  be  softened 
and  removed ;  a  Britannia  cup  is  loosened  by  light  strokes  of  the 
plaster  knife  handle.  The  impression  is  then  broken  away  piece- 
meal. Dipping  it  in  hot  water  makes  it  rotten,  and  facilitates,  at 
times,  its  removal.  It  is  often  necessary  to  cut  nearly  through  the 
impressions  in  places,  in  doing  which  the  knife  or  graver  must  be 
held  so  as  to  guard  against  injury  to  the  model  beneath.  Another 
safeguard  is  to  coat  the  impression,  before  pouring,  with  oil  colored 
by  alkanet ;  or,  better  still,  to  tinge  the  plaster  with  which  the  im- 
pression is  taken  with  vermilion  or  Brandon  red ;  it  gives  the  dry 
plaster  a  faint  pinkish  tinge ;  does  not,  in  this  small  proportion, 
injure  its  setting  qualities;  and  it  makes  a  very  distinct  contrast 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  model. 

Few  impressions  can  be  used  twice ;  those  taken  in  wax  or  gutta- 
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percha  cups,  never.  Partial  impressions  of  all  kinds  are  necessarily 
8acri6ced  to  the  integrity  of  the  first  model.  But  plaster  impressions, 
in  a  smooth  Britannia  cup,  may,  with  proper  care,  be  replaced  in  the 
cup,  and  used  again  so  as  to  give  a  model  quite  eqiial  to  the  first. 
Some  of  these  will  come  from  the  model  entire;  but  often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  a  groove  over  the  alveolus,  and  break  off*  the  outer  rim  in 
Iwo  or  three  sections. 

Models  may  be  partly  trimmed  before  removing  the  impression, 
but  it  is  always  necessary  afterward  to  trim  the  shoulder.  Usually 
this  is  done  by  merely  taking  off  the  rough  edges,  following  the  out- 
line of  the  edge  of  the  impression  ;  but  for  striking  up  a  plate  with  the 
outer  edge  turned  up,  a  flange,  or  shoulder,  about  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide,  is  formed  around  the  outside  of  the  plaster  model,  where  it 
is  designed  that  the  edge  of  the  base  plate  shall  terminate  on  the 
alveolar  border.  It  may  be  shaped  either  in  wax  or  plaster,  and 
should  stand  off  from  the  ridge  at  an  angle  of  about  90^  or  100^,  the 
angle  of  the  rim  being  completed  with  pliers  after  swaging.  A  plate 
swaged  with  such  a  rim  is  used  in  mounting  gum  or  block  teeth  and 
in  continuous  gum  work ;  it  is  stronger  than  a  simple  plate,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  more  beautiful  finish.  For  a  lower  set  of  block 
teeth,  the  edge  of  the  plate  may  also  be  turned  up  all  the  way  round. 
An  objection  to  a  swaged  rim  is  the  occasional  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing just  how  far  over  the  ridge  the  plate  should  extend ;  for  any 
change  is  impossible  without  destroying  the  rim.  Hence  the  more 
common  practice,  except  in  continuous  gum  work,  is  to  solder  a  gold 
band  or  wire,  aft^r  adaptation  of  the  plate  to  the  mouth,  as  here- 
after explained. 

The  model,  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  sand  moulding,  should  have 
several  coats  of  shellac  or  sandarach  varnish  applied  with  a  small 
bristle  brush,  to  give  it  a  smooth,  hard,  and  polished  surface.  This 
will  protect  it  from  injury  by  use,  render  it  more  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  cause  the  sand  to  part  easily  from  it.  The  gum  shellac  varnish 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  five  ounces  of  shellac  in  one  quart 
of  alcohol.  In  using  this  varnish  on  a  damp  impression,  be  careful 
not  to  apply  a  second  coat  until  the  first  is  hard,  else  it  will  cause 
the  first  to  peel  and  injure  the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  Sanda- 
rach varnish  is  preferable  to  shellac,  as  it  is  harder ;  it  is  also  more 
transparent,  and,  consequently,  does  not  color  the  plaster.  It  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  six  ounces  of  gum-sanda- 
rach,  one  ounce  ofelemi;  digest  in  one  quart  of  alcohol,  moderately 
warm,  until  dissolved ;  or  the  sandarach  alone  may  be  used.  This 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  varnish  as  can  be  used  for  plaster  models. 
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It  is  easily  prepared,  but  the  alcohol  should  be  warraed  in  a  iaad 
bath  or  hot  water,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire.  To  make  tbe  finest 
varnish,  the  sandarach  should  be  of  best  quality,  and  washed  in 
water  before  b^ing  put  into  the  alcohol.  Some,  however,  prefer  a 
coating  of  charcoal  dust  or  plumbago  or  powdered  soap-etone  for 
sand  models. 

Models  for  dipping  or  pouring,  or  the  fusible-metal  process,  shoold 
have  no  kind  of  varnish  upon  them.  Vulcanite  and  other  plasdc 
work  models  may  have  a  protecting  coat  of  dilute  soluble  glass 
(nine  parts  water  to  one  part  of  the  glacial  syrup);  but  if  too  much 
or  too  strong  a  solution  is  used,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
"So  shellac  or  sandarach  varnish  should  be  applied  to  plaster  models 
for  either  vulcanite  or  celluloid  work. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  plaster  model  to  overoame 
the  difiBlculty  resulting  from  a  hard  ridge  or  prominence  in  the  centre 
of  the  palatal  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  886. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIBS  AND  COUNTER-DIES — SWAGING   PLATES. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  procuring  metallic  dies 
and  counter-dies.  The  three  following  are  all  which  the  author 
deems  it  necessary  to  describe.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  pouring 
melted  metal  into  a  mould  or  matrix,  made  in  sand  with  the  plaster 
model.  By  this  means  the  die  is  formed,  and  the  counter-die  b 
obtained  by  pouring  metal  upon  it.  The  second  consists  in  making 
the  counter-die  firdt,  either  by  immersing  the  plaster  model  in  metal 
or  pouring  metal  upon  it ;  the  die  is  formed  by  pouring  metal  into 
this. 

The  third  consists  in  pouring  the  metal  for  the  metallic  die 
directly  into  the  impression.  A  very  ingenious  set  of  flasks  for  this 
purpose,  the  invention  of  Dr.  F.  Y.  Clark,  can  be  had  at  the  dental 
depots.  The  same  may  be  done,  less  conveniently,  perhaps,  with 
the  usual  Britannia  cups  and  moulding  rings.  Take  a  piece  of 
copper  or  brass  gauze,  and  fit  into  the  cup  betbre  taking  the 
impression.  Set  the  impression,  thus  strengthened,  into  a  batter 
(asbestos  or  sand  three  parts,  plaster  one  part),  poured  into  a  narrov 
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iron  ring  (sheet  iron  will  answer) ;  carefully  work  the  batter  around 

the  edges  of  the  impression ;  then  place  upon  it  the  zinc  half  of  a 

Bailey  flask    (Fig.    822).    If   the   impression    is 

thoroughly  dried,  the   first  metallic  die  will   be  '^' 

perfect,  no  matter  how  much  undercut  there  may 

be.     A  second  or  third  may  then   be  taken,  more 

or    less   defective,   but  very  useful  for  the  first 

irtages  of  the  swaging  proce*.    Zinc  is  the  metal 

used  by  Dr.  Clark  for  the  die.    In   this  process 

the  impression  may  be  plaster  or  plaster  and  feldspar ;  but  the  in* 

Testing  batter  should  have  only  enough  plaster  to  bind  the  asbestos  or 

sand  together.     Dr.  Clark  uses  a  copper  impression  cup,  which  Prof. 

Austen's  process  dispenses  with.    The  flask  and  impression  must  be 

perfectly  dry,  and  heated  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  fusion  point  of 

the  metal  used. 

The  second  method  admits  of  three  modifications:  1.  The  fusible- 
metal  process ;  in  which  the  model  is  surrounded  with  thick  paper, 
and  fusible  metal  in  a  semi  fluid  state  is  dashed  over  it  with  a 
spoon,  the  model  being  cold,  so  as  to  rapidly  chill  the  metal. 
While  still  warm,  the  paper  is  renioved  and  the  counter-die  trimmed 
with  a  knife;  for  at  this  temperature  it  can  be  cut  as  readily  as 
cheese.  The  counter-die,  when  cold,  is  then  smoked  or  coated  with 
whiting,  surrounded  with  paper,  and  semi-fluid  fusible  metal  dashed 
on  it,  to  make  the  die.  This  process  is  repeated  until  from  two 
to  six  dies  are  made,  according  to  the  irregularity  of  the  case. 
The  model  should  be  in  a  ring  of  nearly  circular  shape  and  cylindri- 
cal ;  it  should  also  be  at  least  half  an  inch  larger  than  the  alveolar 
ridge,  that  the  counter- die  may  have  suflicient  metal  to  force  up  the 
plate. 

2.  The  dipping  process  consists  in  pouring  melted  lead,  type-metal, 
or  pewter  into  a  sheet-  or  cast-iron  cup  or  box,  three  and  a  half  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  or  four  inches  deep,  until  it  is 
more  than  half  full ;  then,  stirring  the  fluid  mass  with  gradually  in- 
creasing rapidity  until  it  begins  to  granulate,  quickly  brush  off*  the 
surface  dross,  and  at  once  immerse  the  plaster  model  more  or  less 
deeply,  as  the  palate  is  a  deep  or  shallow  one,  and  hold  it  there 
until  the  metal  congeals.  To  prevent  accident  from  air  confined  in 
the  palatine  arch,  a  small  hole  should  be  drilled  through  the  plaster 
model.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
counter-die  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  whiting  or  lamp  smoke, 
as  before  directed.  After  this  has  become  perfectly  dry,  melted 
block  tin,  type  metal,  or  soft  solder,  at  a  temperature  so  low  that  it 
will  not  char,  or  even  discolor  white  paper,  is  poured  in,  until  the 
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cup  is  filled.  If  the  counter-die  is  so  deep  that  the  die  has  nol  Kif- 
ficient  thickness,  it  may  be  deepened  by  placing  on  the  freshly- 
poured  metal  the  zinc  half  of  a  Bailey  flask,  and  continaing  to 
pour;  the  metal  in  the  two  flasks  will  unite  and  form  one  die  When 
cold,  the  castings  are  removed  from  the  iron  cup,  separated,  and  are 
then  ready  for  use. 

3.  Dr,  Onnning^a  method,  called  also  the  "pouring  prooeas,"  in 
which  a  very  thin  model  (made  of  plaster  two  parts  and  sand  or 
feldspar  one  part)  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  box,  three  and 
a  half  to  four  inches  in  diameter  and  about  two  inches  deep.  It  is 
fastened  there  by  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  and  sand,  then  thoroughly 
dried  by  gradually  raising  box  and  all  to  the  temperature  of  the 
melted  metal,  which  is  next  poured  in,  and  the  box  set  in  a  shallow 
vessel  of  water  to  cool  it  rapidly  from  the  outside.  To  delay  the 
cooling  in  the  centre  until  the  last  moment,  and  to  prevent  contrac- 
tion at  that  place,  a  very  hot  pointed  iron,  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
and  size  to  a  tinner's  soldering  iron,  is  placed  upon  the  oenU^  of  the 
model  before  the  metal  is  pourepl.  When  cold,  this  is  removed  and 
the  conical  space  filled  with  metal.  The  counter- die  is  thus  made  of 
lead,  alloyed  with  tin  or  type  metal.  The  die  is  made  by  placing  over 
this  a  stout  wrought  iron  ring  and  pouring  in  fusible  metal.  Dr. 
Gunning  uses  from  three  to  eight  dies,  according  to  the  sharpness  of 
the  prominences  of  the  model.  The  method  gives,  in  his  hands,  very 
accurately  fitting  plates. 

When  metallic  dies  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  first  method,  mould- 
ing flasks  and  sand  are  required.    Flasks  may  be  of  wood  or  iron. 
The  moulding  box  of  wood  should  be  about  six  inches  square.    This 
is  to  be  filled  with  fine  sand,  such  as  is  used  by  brass  founders,  in 
the  following  manner :  The  deep  or  shallow  plaster  model  is  placed 
on  the  moulding  table,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  with  its  fiiee 
upward.    Sand  is  then  firmly  packed  around  the  sides  of  the  model. 
Sand  should  then  be  sifted,  covering  the  face  of  the  model  to  the 
depth   of  a  half  inch,  the  box  then  filled,  and  the  whole  rammed 
with  a  firmness  proportioned   to  the  coarseness   or  dryness  of  the 
sand — damp  or  very  fine   or   strong  (i.e.,  with  large  percentage  of 
clay)  sand  not  permitting  so  much  compression  as  sand  possessing 
the  opposite  qualities,  because  it  would  become  too  compact  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  the  vapors  formed  during  the  process  of  pouring. 
But  the  finest  sand,  rich  in  clay  and  quite  moist,  may  be  used  if  it 
is  dried  before  pouring.    Sand  mixed  with  olive  or  sweet  oil  pos- 
sesses some  advantages  over  that  mixed  with   water,  as  it  can  be 
used  a  number  of  times  without  re-mixing,  prevents  the  bubbling 
common   to   sand    made   too   moist  with  water.    The  sand  should 
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never  be  boraed  bj  pouriog  oo  it  very  hot  metal ;  brace,  it  is  better 
to  etir  the  metal  until  it  has  cooled  somewhat  before  {wuring  it  into 
the  mould.  The  mrtal  should  not  be  injured  by  overheating. 
Cooling  the  die  suddenly  in  water  renders  it  brittle. 

The  box  is  Uien  tnmed  over  and  gently  tapped  several  timea 
with  some  light  instrument  or  hammer,  inr  the  purpose  of  starUng 
or  detaching  it  a  little  from  the  matrix,  and  then  carefully  removed. 
Great  care  is  necessary  that  this  tapping  does  not  depress  first  one 
aide  and  then  the  other;  this  would  make  the  die  too  deep  in  the 
centre,  and  perhaps  cause  the  plate  to  rock.  The  model  may  be 
loosened  laterally,  by  holding  an  excavator  firmly  upon  the  centre 
of  the  die  and  tapping  it  on  the  side.  If  the  model  be  composed  nf 
three  pieces,  the  middle  section  is  first  removed,  and  afterward  the 
two  others.  There  are  two  ways  of  drawing  the  model :  first,  by 
screwing  it  into  an  excavator  or  gimlet,  and  carefully  drawing  it 
out ;  second,  by  throwing  it  out  with  a  dexterous  jerk  of  the  matrix. 
The  last  is  best;  the  excavator  is  apt  to  break  through  the  centre 

Pio  828. 


of  the  tfain  model,  and  the  thick  one  falls  out  by  its  own  weight 
better  than  it  can  be  drawn.  Fig.  823  represents  the  two  ends  of  a 
double  spatula,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  sand  moulding. 

If  the  deep  model  is  used,  the  matrix  is  now  ready  for  pouring; 
but  first  remove  all  loose  sand,  and  make  a  groove  at  the  back  part 
of  the  matrix  to  receive  the  first  flow  of  the  metal.  If  the  thin 
model  is  used,  a  ring  must  be  set  upon  the  sand  after  the  model  is 
drawn  to  give  the  additional  size  which  the  die  requires  to  prevmt 
cracking  under  the  swaging-hammer. 

The  mould  being  prepared,  the  metal  to  be  employed  for  the 
casting  should  be  put  into  a  tolerably  thick  wrought  or  cast-iron 
ladle  and  melted  in  a  common  fire  or  fumaoe.  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
invented  a  very  useful  melting  apparatus,  which  is  also  suitable  for 
drying  and  boiling  purpoeea.  If  brass  is  used,  a  blast  furnace  will 
be  required  to  melt  it ;  but  if  cine,  block-tin,  or  lead,  a  common  fire 
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will  afford  sufficieDt  heat.  Ab  sood  as  the  metal  has  beoonie 
thoroughly  melted  it  is  poured  iuto  the  furrow  formed  in  the  sand, 
whence  it  will  flow  into  the  back  part  of  the  mould.  It  is  oeces- 
sary  to  convey  the  melted  metal  into  the  mould  in  this  way  to  pre- 
vent the  injury  which  the  surface  of  the  sand  might  sustain  by 
pouring  directly  upon  it. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  moulding  flasks  devised  to 
supersede  the  wooden  one  just  described  or  the  common  cart-wheel 
box,  which  was  once  much  used.  Some  of  these  are  worse  than 
useless;  others  are  very  convenient,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  only  a  small  quantity  of  sand;  also  of  permitting  the 
Sand  to  be  dried,  which  cannot  be  well  done  in  the  wooden  box. 
The  simplest  and  perhaps  best  flask  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  E.  N. 
Bailey.    Fig.  824  represents  the  shupe  and  working  of  this  flask. 

Fio.  824. 

ABC 


Half- flask  >B  is  placed,  joint- edge  downward,  over  a  thin  model,  and 
firmly  packed  with  sand.  It  is  then  turned ;  the  sand  compressed 
around  the  edge  of  the  model ;  then  trimmed,  so  that  the  model  may 
be  easily  drawn  (a  property  shaped  model  renders  much  sand  trim- 
ming unnecessary)  ;  the  model  is  then  lightly  tapped  and  thrown  oat 
All  operations  on  the  thin  model  must  be  conducted  with  great  care,  for 
it  is  easily  displaced  in  its  matrix,  so  as  to  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter.  Next,  pour  zinc  into  the  mould,  and  at  once  place  on  half 
flask  A,  and  complete  the  pouring.  When  cool,  remove  the  sand, 
invert  the  flask,  with  zinc  die  contained,  and  pour  the  lead  (c)  upon 
the  zinc  for  the  counter-die. 

In  cases  of  moderate  undercut  in  front,  the  thin  model  can  gen- 
erally be  drawn  by  a  dexterous  backward  movement.  But  for  a 
deeper  undercut  in  front,  also  for  those  at  the  side,  the  moulding 
flask  of  Dr.  Hawes  (Figs.  825,  826,  827)  will  be  found  useful.  In 
Fig.  825  the  lower  section  of  the  flask  is  slightly  opened  to  show 
joints.  In  Fig.  827  the  upper  section.  In  Fig.  826  the  lower  sec- 
tion is  closed  and  confined  by  a  pin,  with  the  plaster  model  placed 
in  it. 

The  manner  of  using  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Allen :  "  If 
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the  model  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  space  between  the 
flanges  projecting  inward,  small  slips  of  paper  may  be  placed  in 
the  joint,  extending  to  the  sides  of  the  model,  so  as  to  part  the  sand 
when  opening  the  flask  for  the  removal  of  the  pattern.  The  sand 
may  now  be  packed  aroand  the  model  up  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  ridge.  It  should  be  finished  smoothly  around  it,  slightly 
descending  toward  the  model,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  edge  of  sand  for 
the  more  perfect  parting  of  the  flask.  The  sand  and  face  of  the  model 
'must  now  be  covered  with  dry  pulverized  charcoal,  sifted  evenly 
over  the  whole  surface.  When  this  is  done,  the  upper  section  of 
the  flask  is  placed  over  the  lower  and  carefully  filled  with  sand.  It 
is  then  raised  from  the  lower  one,  which  may  now  be  parted  by  re- 
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Fig.  827. 


moving  the  long  pin,  and  the  model  gently  taken  away.  When 
closed,  and  the  two  put  together  again  and  inverted,  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  melted  metal."  After  the  metal  has  cooled,  it  may  be 
removed  and  turned  over,  so  that  the  face  of  the  die  shall  be  up- 
ward, while  the  remainder  is  buried  in  the  sand.  Thus  placed,  it 
18  encircled  with  the  ring  (Fig.  827)  and  the  metal  for  the  counter- 
die  poured  upon  it. 

The  metals  most  commonly  used,  when  metallic  dies  are  made 
by  sand  moulding,  are  zinc  and  lead.  For  many  reasons,  these  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  metals  for  general  use  that  can  be  employed. 
Zinc  is  the  hardest  metal  that  the  dentist  can  conveniently  melt.  In 
case  of  deep  or  large  arches,  and  for  mouths  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  very  hard,  should  its  shrinkage  prevent  the  close 
adaptation  of  the  plate,  a  finishing  die  may  be  made  of  block  tin, 
type  metal,  soft  solder,  or  Babbitt  metal  (a  patent  alloy  of  copper, 
tin,  and  antimony,  the   best  formula  for   which  is   Dr.  Haskell's: 
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copper,  1  part ;  antimony,  2  parts ;  tin,  8  parts),  which  last  is  nearij 
as  hard  as  ziuc  and  has  decidedly  less  shrinkage.  When  a  metal 
softer  than  Einc  is  used,  several  dies  will  be  necessary  to  eoaiplece 
the  swaging.  As  this  Babbitt  metal  fuses  at  a  lower  tempen- 
tiire  than  lead,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  counter-die  in  which  tin 
forms  a  part^  Dr.  Haskell  therefore  recommends  the  fol lowing 
formula :  lead,  5  parts ;  tin,  1  part.  The  die  should  be  co*(ed  with 
whiting  solution  before  pouring  the  counter-die. 

The  late  Prof.  Austen,  by  careful  experiment,  foond  that  an 
average-size  zinc  die,  measuring  two  inches  transversely,  coniracts 
fii^  of  an  inch  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  bemg 
equivalent  in  thickness  to  three  ordinary  book  leaves.  He  remmrks: 
"  In  the  first  case  (upper  jaw),  the  plate  would  '  bind/  and  if  the 
ridge  were  covered  by  an  unyielding  mucous  membrane,  it  would 
prevent  accuracy  of  adaptation.  In  the  second  case  (upper  jaw), 
the  plate  would  have  too  much  '  play,'  and  consequently  lack  sta- 
bility. Again,  in  a  moderately  deep  arch,  say  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
the  shrinkage  between  the  level  of  the  ridge  and  the  floor  of  the 
palate  will  be  nearly  y^itv  —  rather  more  than  one  leaf.  In  the 
deepest  arches  this  shrinkage  may  give  trouble,  except  where  the 
ridge  is  soft,  and  then  it  becomes  a  positive  advantage.  In  the 
shallower  cases,  it  is  not  of  much  moment,  as  there  is  no  mouth  so 
hard  as  not  to  yield  the  y^  ^^  TiiVir  ^^  ^^  inch." 

A  counter-die  should  be  soft.  When  but  one  metal  is  used,  lead 
is  decidedly  the  best  metal  for  this  purpose;  tin  may  also  be  used 
if  the  die  is  made  of  zinc,  but  tin  counter-dies  are  only  employed 
for  the  final  swaging,  and  aft;er  the  use  of  lead  counter-dies.  It  is 
desirable,  if  practicable,  that  the  metal  last  poured  (in  sand  mould- 
ing, this  is  the  counter-die)  should  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  other.  In  this  respect  zinc  and  lead  are  admirably  suited — 
zinc  melting  at  770''  and  lead  at  600"".  Tin  melting  at  440''  might 
be  supposed,  in  this  respect,  better  than  lead ;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  tin  and  zinc  to  form  alloys,  while 
lead  and  zinc  have  no  such  affinity. 

The  requisites  for  a  die  are  non-shrinkage,  hardaeas,  strength, 
smoothness  of  surface,  and  fusibility  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
Babbitt  metal  after  the  formula  before  ^ven  furnishes  such  qualities. 

Fig.  828  represents  an  excellent  gas  furnace  for  melting  and  re- 
fining gold  and  other  precious  metals  and  for  melting  zinc,  lead,  etc., 
of  the  baser  metals.  Fig.  829  represents  a  sectional  diagram*of  the 
same  furnace.  In  using  plumbago  crucibles,  etc,  they  must  be 
heated  slowly  when  first  employed.    Mr.  Fletcher's  small  gas  fur- 
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oaoe,  which  is  well  Adapted  for  meltiag  th^  met&lB  employed  for  die§ 
and  counterdiei,  is  representee)  by  Fig.  830. 

lo  A  paper  on  metallic  dies,  published  in  the  fourth  voJnme  of 


the  ^nm-tcon  Jmirnal  of  Dental  Seianee,  Prof.  Asteo   gives,  as  the 
result   of  careful   experinieot,  the   following   tabular   view  of    the 


fusible  alloys — zinc   being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  oompari- 
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1.  Zinc,    . 

2.  Lead,  2 
8.  Lead,  1 
4.  Lead,  2 
6.  Lead,  6 

6.  Lead,  6 

7.  Lead,  1 

8.  Lead,  6 

9.  Lead,  2 


tioi  If 

tin,  2, 

till,  8  ;  antimony,  1 

tin,  6;  antimony,  1,  .    .    .   . 

tin  6;  antimony,  1 ;  bismuth,  8, 

tin,  1 ;  bismnth,  1, 

tin,  8 ;  bismuth,  8, 

tin,  1 1  bismuth,  3 


Mbltiko 

COHTKAO- 

Hakd- 

POIKT. 

TILITT. 

vxas. 

770» 

.01866 

.018 

440*» 

.00683 

.050 

840® 

.00600 

.040 

420* 

.00438* 

.026 

820* 

.00666 

.03.5 

800** 

.00266 

.030 

260*» 

00066 

.042 

200* 

.00200 

.046 

200* 

00188 

.048 

6 
8 
S 

7 
6 
9 

7 
8 

7 


The  last  column  contains  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  relative 
brittleness  of  the  samples  given.  As  in  the  other  columns,  the  lov 
numbers  represent  the  metals,  so  far  as  this  property  is  concerned, 
most  desirable.  Those  marked  below  5  are  malleable  metab;  those 
above  5  are  brittle ;  zinc,  marked  5,  separates  these  two  dasees,  and 
belongs  to  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  waj  in  which  it  ii 
managed. 

In  all  cases  of  melting  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  pour  the  metals  at  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which, they  will  flow.  It  is  prudent, also, to 
coat  the  metal  on  which  other  metal  is  poured  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  whiting,  to  prevent  all  ch&nce  of  adhesion.  One  more 
very  important  caution  in  the  melting  of  zinc  and  lead  is  invariablj 
to  use  separate  ladles;  for  any  lead  left  from  a  previous  meltiag 
flows  from  the  ladle  with  the  last  portions  of  the  zinc,  and,  bdng 
heavier  (in  the  proportion  of  11  to  7)  and  more  fluid,  falls  at  once 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matrix,  making  the  alveolar  ridge  more  or  km 
of  a  soft  metal,  thus  totally  destroying  its  usefulness. 

The  elastic  vapor  generated  by  the  contact  of  the  water  in  the 
sand  with  the  hot  metal  sometimes  collects  under  or  rises  through 
the  metal,  and  renders  the  casting  more  or  less  imperfect  This 
may  be  prevented:  1,  by  drying  the  sand;  2,  by  using  coarse  or 
loosely-packed  sand  and  avoiding  too  much  mobture ;  3,  by  nix- 
ing the  sand  with  oil  instead  of  water.  The  slightest  moisture  oo 
one  metal,  previous  to  the  pouriog  of  another  melal  upon  it,  will 
make  the  latter  imperfect.  The  following  method  has  been  sug* 
gested  to  overcome  this  difficulty :  "  To  prevent  imperfections  or 
bubbles  in  the  palatal  portion  of  metallic  dies,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dry  the  mould  after  it  is  formed,  or  to  use  more  than  ordinary 
precaution  as  to  the  heat  of  the  metal.  The  best  result  is  obtained 
when  the  plaster  model  is  quite  thick  and  the  mould  consequently 
deep.  This  is  then  tipped  forward,  raising  the  back  part  or  con- 
dyles to  the  highest  point  possible;   pouring   the    metal  in  at  the 
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froDt  slowly,  and  lowering  the  mould  at  the  same  time  until  the 
palatal  portion  is  covered  and  the  mould  filled  to  the  top."  The  use 
of  oiled  sandy  however,  as  before  remarked,  will  prevent  imperfections 
by  bubbling  on  the  palatal  portion  of  the  die. 

In  making  metallic  dies  for  partial  cases,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  should  be  cut  from  the  plaster  model  before  using 
it  for  moulding.    The  plate  can  be  fitted  more  easily  and  perfectly 
than  can  be  done  when  the  teeth  remain  on  the  plaster  model  and  zinc 
die ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  plate  need  not  be  cut  to  fit  the  teeth 
until  it  has  been  swaged,  while  in  the  latter  this  must  be  done  first ; 
consequently,  in  striking  it  up,  it  will  be  drawn  to  a  greater  or  less 
distance  away  from  them.    There  is  also  danger  of  splitting  the  plate, 
in  swaging  it  into  the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  if  these  are  left  on  the 
metallic  die.    Half  or  partial  counter-dies  adapted  to  the  palatal  por- 
tion of  the  die  only,  and  not  extending  quite  to  the  ridge,  are  useful  in 
the  case  of  a  deep  arch,  and  prevent  the  plate  from  tearing  during 
the  swaging  process. 

We  shall  conclude  the  section  on  metallic  dies  by  giving  some 
practical  suggestions  by  Prof.  Austen  on  the  properties  and  uses  of 
the  metals  and  alloys  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  these  metals,  though  most  interesting, 
are  not  practically  useful  to  the  dentist;  but  there  are  some  points, 
for  which  he  usually  refers  to  his  memorandum  book,  that  should  be 
printed  on  the  page  of  his  memory.  The  following  tables  present  two 
properties  of  certain  metals  in  a  form  convenient  for  memorizing; 
although  not  absolutely  accurate,  they  are  quite  enough  so  for  use  in 
the  dental  laboratory : — 

Order  of  FuMility,  Orde  r  of  Specifie  Gravity. 


Copper, SOW 

AntimoDy,        ....  900^ 

Zinc, 770° 

Lead, 600<» 

Bismiith,           ....  600° 

Tin  and  cadmiam,    .  440° 


Lead, 11.6 

Biamatb,  .10. 

Cadmium,  8.6 

Tin, 7.6 

Zinc, 7. 

Antimony,       ....        6.6 


In  the  fusibility  table,  copper  is  given  to  show  how  unsuited  it  is 
for  laboratory  use.  Remembering  that  900°  is  red  heat,  the  next  four 
numbers  may  be  easily  memorized.  In  the  specific  gravity  table, 
copper  9.  and  iron  8.  are  omitted,  so  as  to  present  the  table  in  a  form 
easily  remembered. 

The  only  pure  metals  suitable  for  a  die  are  zinc  and  tin ;  for  a 
counter-die,  tin  and  lead.  When  one  metal  is  used  for  either  die 
or  counter-die,  zinc  makes  the  best  die  and  lead  the  best  counter- 
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di«.  Copper  is  too  hard  to  fuse;  aDtimony  and  bismuth  are  too 
brittle ;  cadmium  is  too  expensive.  All  other  metals  used  in  swagiBg 
are  alloys. 

Zinc  aud  lead  are  valuable  because :  They  are  so  unlike  that  they 
are  not  easily  mistaken  for  each  other ;  a  very  common  error  when 
alloys  are  used.  They  have  no  such  disposition  to  alloy  as  sine  and 
tin  or  tin  and  lead  have.  Zinc  is  so  hard,  one  die  will  snffioe  for 
many  cases ;  three  are  sufficient  for  the  most  difficult  The  hrittle- 
ness  may  be  corrected  by  the  size  of  the  die.  Its  shrinkage  is  often  a 
decided  advantage ;  and  in  some  cases,  idiere  it  makes  the  plate  bind 
on  the  aveolus;  the  contraction  may  be  anticipated  by  coating  these 
parts  on  the  model  with  one  or  two  layers  of  very  thin  plaster.  Zinc, 
after  repeated  use,  becomes  defective,  henoe,  a  supply  of  new  no^ai 
should  always  be  kept. 

No  metal  used  alone  equals  lead  as  a  counter-die.  Its  weight 
and  softness  are  in  its  favor  for  this  purpose.  A  counter-die  cannot 
be  too  large  or  heavy ;  convenience,  of  course,  limits  its  sixe.  A  diffi- 
cult plate  cannot  be  swaged  with  a  small  counter-die,  unless  the  work 
is  nearly  completed  by  partial  counters,  hammers,  etc,  before  using  it. 
As  regards  softness,  the  greater  the  disparity  between  die  and  counter, 
the  less  will  be  the  change  in  the  die  by  the  act  of  swaging.  The 
plate  is  forced  by  the  counter  into  the  depressions  of  a  die,  not  so 
much  by  its  hardness,  as  by  its  vu  inertia  under  the  swaging  blows. 
The  little  disparity  in  the  hardness  of  the  two  dies  is  one  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  second  class  of  operations.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  use  several  counters,  and  perhaps  only  one  die.  One  die 
may  in  a  few  cases  suffice ;  two  are  better,  and  often  three ;  but  good 
swaging  never  demands  more  than  one  counter-die,  where  that  is 
properly  made. 

With  zinc,  lead,  and  onie  ftisible  alloy  (tin  and  bismuth,  equal 
parts,  or  Babbitt's  metal),  all  swaging  operations  may  be  completed 
when  the  dies  are  made  by  sand  moulding  or  by  pouring  zinc  into  the 
impression.  But  since  many  prefer  other  methods  of  making  dies,  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  subject  of  alloys.  Experiment  is  here 
the  only  basis  of  knowledge,  for  uo  a  priori  reasoning  could  deduce 
the  singular  changes  caused,  and  new  properties  developed,  by 
alloyiug. 

The  alloy  of  two  brittle  metals  is  always  brittle,  and  a  brittle 
metal  usually  imparts  this  property  to  a  tough  one  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  percentage.  But  that  two  tough  metals  can  make  a 
brittle  alloy  is  remarkable.  Malleable  copper,  with  half  its  weight 
of  brittle  zinc,  gives  hard  brass,  which,  though  less  tough  tbao  cop- 
per, is  not  brittle.    But  malleable  copper,  with  malleable  tin  in  the 
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same  proportioiiB,  makes  speculum  metal — the  most  brittle  alloy 
known.  A  similar  instance  is  that  of  lead,  the  softest  of  metals^  which 
will,  in  minute  quantities,  make  gold,  the  most  malleable  of  all  metals, 
very  brittle. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  all  alloys  is  fusibility.  Alloys  fuse 
below  the  average  melting  point  of  their  constituents.  Ternary  com- 
pounda  exhibit  this  more  strikingly  than  binary.  The  following  table* 
in  illustration  of  this  property,  will  be  found  practically  useful  to  the 
dentist  in  the  selection  of  alloys: — 


Allots  of  Bismuth,  Lbad  avd  Tiv. 


1 

BlSMOTH,  600°. 

Lkad,  eo(p. 

TiK,  440°. 

Fahrbmhkit. 

1 

10 

1 

640** 

2 

6 

1 

610*» 

8 

2 

1 

440^ 

4 

1 

1 

870^ 

6 

2 

8 

835° 

S 

1 

2 

840*» 

7 

1 

5 

880° 

8 

1 

4 

4 

820° 

9 

1 

2 

2 

290° 

10 

1 

1 

1 

260«» 

11 

2 

1 

1 

220° 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  pounds  of  lead  do  not  make  one  pound 
of  tin  harder  to  melt ;  whilst  a  half  pound  reduces  its  fusion  point 
100°.  Also,  Nos.  6  and  7,  though  containing  more  tin  than  No.  5, 
are  harder  to  melt.  Again,  a  pound  of  bismuth  added  to  alloy  No.  4 
reduces  its  melting  point  110°.  No.  11  and  all  alloys  containing 
much  bismuth  are  brittle.  The  alloys  of  this  table  vary  somewhat  in 
hardness,  but  all  are  harder  than  tin. 

The  '* alloying  metals"  of  the  dental  laboratory  are  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth.  Ck)pper  gives  hardness  to  zinc  and  tin,  and  is 
sometimes  combined  with  alloys  of  the  two.  But  the  high  fusion  point 
of  copper  renders  it  less  useful  to  the  dentist  than  the  other  two  metals. 
The  alloy  of  copper,  antimony  and  tin  (Babbitt  metal)  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  practical  interest.  .  Its  advantage  over  zinc,  in  being  less 
liable  to  contract,  is  perhaps  set  off  by  the  tendency  of  most  alloys  to 
change  their  composition  by  frequent  melting;  and  the  danger  of 
mixing  different  alloys,  from  absence  of  such  distinctive  marks  as 
separate  zinc  and  lead. 

Antimony  is  a  more  valuable  alloying  metal.  It  hardens  tin,  but 
its  chief  use  in  the  laboratory  is  to  harden  lead,  making  type  metal. 
Small  tjpee  composed  of  lead  4,  antimony  1,  are  too  brittle;  and  large 
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types,  lead  6,  antimony  1,  are  scarcely  fit  for  laboratory  use.  lo  the 
proportion  of  9  to  1,  antimony  corrects  the  excessive  contraction  of 
lead  and  hardens  it ;  yet  leaves  it  tough  so  as  to  resist  the  blows  of 
swaging.    It  is  suitable  only  for  counter-dies. 

The  very  common  opinion  that  antimony  causes  lead  to  expand 
on  cooling  is  erroneous.  The  alloy  has  a  slight  expansion  at  the 
moment  of  solidification ;  but  after  that  it  obeys  the  universal  law 
of  all  metals,  and  contracts  as  it  cools.  Actual  contraction  dependb 
upon  the  ratio  of  contraction  and  the  fusion  point ;  thus»  lead  con- 
tracts more  than  zinc  because  its  high  ratio  of  contraction  more 
than  compensates  its  lower  fusion  point. 

Auother  common  error  is  that  a  zinc  die  poured  very  hot  is 
smaller  than  if  poured  at  its  fusion  point  Of  course,  contraction 
begins  the  moment  cooling  begins ;  but  so  long  as  the  metal  b  fluid 
it  necessarily  fills  the  matrix,  and  contraction  causes  simply  sofas- 
dence  of  the  metal.  No  die  b^ins  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  matrix 
until  it  solidifies;  hence,  the  amount  of  contraction  is  the  same  in 
all  cases.  Very  hot  zinc  copies  minutely  the  sand  surface,  and 
thus  has  not  that  bright,  smooth  appearance  of  cooler  zinc,  whidi 
sets  before  penetrating  the  sand  interstices;  but  both  are  equallj 
good.  Another  difference  is  in  the  greater  depth  in  the  cavity  on 
the  back  of  the  hot-poured  die.  But  this  is  not  as  objectionable  as 
many  think;  no  good  mechanic  strikes  directly  upon  the  die,  but 
upon  some  ovoid  or  conical  piece  of  metal  covering  the  cavity  in 
the  back. 

Bismuth  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  to  the  dentist,  of  the  three 
alloying  metals.  Antimony  gives  hardness,  but  not  much  ftwibiiity ; 
bismuth  gives  fusibility,  but  no  great  hardness.  The  table  above 
given  shows  the  marked  effect  of  this  metal.  It  is  seldom  osed  as 
a  binary  alloy,  because  its  fluxing  qualities  are  more  fully  hroaght 
out  in  ternary  combination ;  also  because  of  its  expensivenesi,  and 
its  tendency  to  impart  brittleness.  Type  metal  is  rendered  more 
fusible  by  the  addition  of  .05  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 

Bismuth,  antimony,  and  zinc  are  readily  distinguished — ^bismuth 
by  its  great  weight  and  characteristic  pinkish  color ;  antimony  bj 
its  peculiar  crystallization  and  its  excessive  brittleness.  But  the 
alloys  of  these  metals  with  tin  and  lead  have  such  a  general  resem- 
blauce,  that  they  must,  with  much  care  and  system,  be  kept  apart 
in  properly  labeled  boxes ;  otherwise,  if  more  than  one  alloy  ia 
used,  the  annoyance  caused  by  using  one  for  another  will  more  than 
offset  their  utility ;  in  fact,  such  negligence  defeats  their  usefulness. 

But  the  formula  of  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell  for  preparing  the  Babbitt 
metal  is  superior  to  all  others  for  use  as  a  die :  Tin,  8  parts ;.  copper, 
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1  part ;  antimony,  2  parts.  For  a  counter-die  for  such  a  die :  Lead, 
5  parts ;  tin,  1  parL  He  claims  that  such  a  Babbitt  alloy  for  the 
die  cannot  be  excelled. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Essig  recommends  zinc  for  a  counter-die  for  swaging  a 
plate  of  platinum-gold  or  iridium-platinum ;  and  also  that  isuch  a 
counter-die  is  of  especial  service  in  partial  cases  where  a  number  of 
teeth  remain.  For  difficult  swaging  he  recommends  three  sets  of  dies 
and  counter-dies,  the  most  imperfect  of  the  dies  being  furnished 
with  a  lead  counter-die,  to  be  first  used,  and  the  next  in  quality  to 
be  used  with  a  zinc  counter-die,  and  the  nearest  perfect  of  all  with 
a  lead  counter-die  as  a  finishing  die. 

The  following  mechanical  instruments  will  constitute  an  outfit : — 

FOR  METAL  WOEK. 


Two  pun  of  shears,  one  straight  and 

one  curved. 
Wood  or  horn  mallet. 
Hmmmer  for  swaging. 
Hammer  for  riveting. 
Rivet  punch  forceps. 
Saw-frame  and  saws. 
Boand  and  half-roand  files. 
Plate -nipping  forceps. 
Plate  brosh. 
Roand  and  flat  pliers. 
Solder  tweeaer. 
Long  soldering  pliers. 
Two  melting  ladles. 
Sieve  and  rammer. 
Moolding  boxes,  or  flasks,  and  rings. 
Soldering  block,  plumbago,  asbestos,  or 

pamice. 
Glass  plate  for  borax. 
Soldering-pan. 


Small  vise  and  anvil. 

Ingot-mould. 

Crucible  and  tongs. 

Reamer. 

Blowpipe. 

Lathe  and  appliances. 

Melting  furnace. 

Metal  articulators. 

Acid  dish,  lead  or  copper. 

Plate  burnisher. 

Soldering  lamp,  gas  or  alc6hol. 

Polishing  brudies,  hand  and  lathe. 

Burrs,  drills,  and  circular  saw. 

Rolling  milL 

Cutting  pliers. 

Bending  pliers. 

Plate  gauge. 

Plaster  knife. 

Plaster  spatula. 

Plaster  bowl. 


Tooth-holder  in  grinding. 

FOB  CONTIKUOU8  QUM-WORK. 
To  the  above  may  be  added :  Furnace  with  muffles,  slides,  and  tongs ;  soft  and 
stiff  brushes ;  carving  and  modeling  instruments. 


FOB  YULCAKFTE  AND  CELLULOID  WOBK. 
Vnlcaniser,  or  vulcaniser  and  heater  Flask  press. 


combined. 
Flasks  for  vulcanite. 
Flasks  for  cellaloid. 
Scrapers. 
Wax  spatula. 
Packing  instruments. 


Chisel  or  graver. 
Rubber  files. 
Callipers. 
Varnish  bottle. 
Oil  bottle. 
Scotch -stone. 
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BWAQING. 

A  die  and  counter-die  having  been  obtained,  a  piece  of  tin  tM  or 
«heet  lead  is  adapted  to  the  former,  and  the  dimenaiona  of  the  pkte 
marked  upon  it    Paper  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  but  is 
not  so  good  as  thin  sheet  lead  or  heavy  tin  foil.     The  pattero  thai 
made  is  cut  out,  flattened  and  laid  upon  the  gold  plate,  and  its  out- 
line marked  upon  it.    The  outline  of  the  plate  may  be  marked  o& 
the  plaster  model  and  the  pattern    cut  in  conformity  therewith. 
The  margins  of  the  plate  for  the  upper  jaw  should  extend  as  high  at 
possible,  and  especially  over  the   position  of   the  canine  teeth,  in 
order  to  restore  the  expression,  which  is  greatly  changed  by  the  loss 
of  the  natural  teeth  at  such  joints ;  back  of  the  canine  teeth  the 
margin  of  the  plate  should  be  lowered  so  as  to  avoid  the  attadi- 
ment  of  the  muscles  and  to  allow  the  latter  free  motion  or  acdoo. 
The  plate  should  also  embrace  the  maxillary  tuberosities  in  order 
to  obtain  stability,  and  the  margins    at  such  points  may  extend 
higher  than  over  the  bicuspids  and  first  molars.     The  plate  should 
be  cut  a  little  too  large,  to  allow  for  trimming  and  any  accidental 
slipping  upon   the  die.    In    partial    cases    the  pattern  should  be 
carried  partly,  or  fully,  over  the  excised  teeth,  and  no  attempt  made 

to  fit  it  accurately  around  the  necks 
Pig.  881.       ^^^    ^f  ^he    teeth    until    the  swaging  is 

nearly  or  quite  completed.  With  t 
pair  of  strong  shears  the  portion  of 
plate  thus  marked  is  cut  out  Fig. 
831  represents  a  pair  of  shears,  with 
long  and  conveniently-shaped  han- 
dles. The  blades'  of  some  shears  are  curved  laterally ;  but  this  form 
is  not  desirable.  A  fine  watch-spring  saw,  Fig.  548  (p.  738),  should 
be  used  for  curves  which  the  straight  shears  will  not  cut;  curved 
shears  may  also  be  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  for  very  short  curves — 
around  teeth,  for  instance — a  pair  of  cutting  forceps  will  be  found 
useful. 

Figs.  832,  833,  and  834  represent  nippers  or  cutting  forceps  for 
cutting  out  plate. 

Cutting  plates  to  shape  before  swaging  is,  however,  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  is  in  many  cases  a  positive  disadvantage.  8wagiog  the 
square  plate  is  greatly  preferable  in  the  lower  jaw,  since  it  permits 
working  from  the  centre  outward.  And  in  both  upper  and  lower 
plates,  the  two  triangular  pieces  outside  the  ridge  help  to  preTcot 
plaiting,  or  doubling  of  the  plate.  Purchased  plates  are  ordered  to 
pattern  on  the  score  of  economy ;  but  the  difier^nce  is  trifling,  since 
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good  plate  scrap  has  nearly  the  same  ralue  as  the  origioal  plate, 
and  every  careful  operator  separates  his  plate  scrap  from  his  solder 
scrap  and  filings.    After  swaging  is  nearly  completed,  with  partial 


Fio.  882. 


counters  and  hammers,  the  square  plate  may  be  quickly  trimmed  to 
shape  by  means  of  a  jeweler's  saw. 

The  plate  must  be  well  annealed  and  partially  fitted  by  wooden, 
horn,  or  leaden   hammers  to  that  part  of  the  die  inside  the  ridge. 


Fio.  888. 


There  is  no  better  hammer  for  this  purpose  than  lead;  but,  of 
course,  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  trace  of  the 
lead  before  annealing.    The  swaging  is  continued  by  the  use  of  par- 


Fig.  884. 


tUd  counter-dies ;  these  are  made  by  placing  a  rim  of  clay  or  putty 
around  the  ridge  and-  back  part  of  the  metallic  die,  and  pouring  on 
it  fusible  metal.     In  this  way  the  plate  should  be  perfectly  fitted 
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BO  &r  BB  the  ridge.  Then,  climpiDg  the  plate  between  the  die  ud 
the  partial  counter,  the  edge  ie  to  be  gradually,  carried  orer  the  top 
and  outside  of  the  ridge  with  hammers  and  flmall  wooden  or  if<^ 
atakes.  The  plate  may  be  clamped  in  a  vise,  or  by  me&n*  of  a  Btriog 
paeaing  orer  the  die  and  under  the  foot;  but  a  mnch  more  conveoient 
method  is  found  in  the  use  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Burras's  clamps.  Fig.  835. 
Of  the  two  forms  here  given  the  sliding  arm  (No.  2)  is  preferable  to 
the  long  screw  (No.  1).  The  application  of  the  clamp  is  so  plual; 
shown  in  No.  1  that  any  description  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  the  practice  of  aome  to  cut  out  V-shaped  pieces  from  tlx 
front  or  back  part  of  the  plate,  to  prevent  the  plaiting  of  the  meUl. 

Fia  83fi. 


This  is  very  bad  practice  and  is  never  called  for,  if  due  care  is  weA 
in  swaging  and  the  metal  is  of  proper  fineness.  To  avoid  plaits  or 
folds,  anneal  often,  and  in  deep  arches  carry  the  plate  dowo  very 
gradually ;  also  take  care  in  such  cases  that  the  plate  be  thick,  to 
allow  for  stretching  or  drawing.  In  swaging  over  the  ridge,  it  ii 
a  very  common  mistake  to  hammer  down  the  outside  before  folW 
striking  up  (with  hammer  and  stokes)  the  parts  nearest  the  partitl 
counter-die.  Always  make  it  a  rule,  in  carrying  the  plate  over  the 
ridge,  to  awage  from  the  centre  outward ;  carry  the  plate  "  home  "  u 
you  proceed.  In  deep  arches,  irregular  alveolar  ridges,  ud  in 
prominent  lower  ridgea,  swaging  must  be  done  slowly  aod  witb 
great  care. 
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Id  the  use  of  forceps  for  bending  lower  pUtee  (Fig.  836),  care 
muet  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  metal,  aa  will  anj  Bteel  or  hard  metal 
ioatrumentB.  There  is  no  shape  of  arch  or  of  plate  which,  hj  the 
above  simple  procesB,  cannot  be  perfectly  fitted  with  a  20-carat 
plate.  The  elaborate  forms  of  a  window  cornice  or  a  jellj  mould 
should  teach  any  dentist  how  poor  a  mechanic  he  is  when  he 
complains  of  the  difBculty  of  swaging  so  highly  malleable  a  metal 
aa  gold  into  and  over  the  irregularities  of  the  mouth.  And  when, 
to  save  his  skill,  he  pleads  want  of  time,  he  exposes  a  graver  defi- 
cien  c J — d  ishonesty . 

The  fitting  of  the  plate  being  thus  almost  completed  by  hammers 
and  partial  counters,  it  should  be  trimmed  to  its  exact  shape,  and 

Fio.  836. 


then  placed  between  a  fresh  die  and  the  full  counter-die,  aud  carried 
"home"  by  several  firm  blows  of  the  hammer,  given  directly  over 
the  centre  of  tbe  die.  The  hammer  should  not  weigh  mure  than 
three  pounds,  with  a  handle  about  a  foot  long.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  use  a  very  heavy  or  a  very  long-handled  hammer.  The 
Btrikiug-block  may  be  an  anvil,  or  a  large  wooden  block  set  in  sand 
or  on  a  cushion,  and  the  base  of  the  counter-die  must  rest  steadily 
upon  it.  Dr.  Haskell  describes  a  movable  swaging-block  to  be 
kept  under  the  bench  as  follows:  "Eight  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  eleven  inches  at  the  bottom,  just  high  enough  to  pass  under 
the  bench.  Hake  it  of  pine  with  a  plank  bottom,  to  which  attach 
heavy  casters,  a  handle  on  one  Bide.'and  a  pocket  for  the  hammer. 
Have  an  iron  6-inch  cube  ca»t,  and  filling  the  box  nearly  full  ot 
sawdust,  place  the  iron  cube  in  it  so  it  will  extend  2  inches  above 
the  box."  It  greatly  facilitates  swaging,  and  makes  one  independent 
of  any  striking  block,  to  have  a  very  thick  end  heavy  lead  coun- 
ter. As  there  is  always  a  hollow  in  the  back  of  a  linc  die,  a 
conical  piece  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  hard  metal  should  be  placed 
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upon  it  to  centralise  tbe  blow  of  the  hammer.  Ad  e^  shell,  filled 
with  plaster,  is  useful  as  a  model  tor  making,  at  the  time  of  monldiag 
the  die,  several  zinc  blocks  for  this  purpose.  To  a  disregard  of  these 
precautions  ia  due  much  of  the  difficulty  so  often  complained  of  in  the 
tilting  or  rocking  of  plates  and  dies. 

Throughout  the  entire  prooeea  of  swaging  the  plate  must  be  fre- 
quently annealed.  It  may  be  suddenly  cooled  after  all  except  tbe 
final  annealing,  when  the  oooling  must  be  very  gradual,  so  aa  to 
avoid  warping  or  eprin^ng.  The  malleability  of  gold  piste  will 
permit  a  great  deal  of  swaging  without  annealing ;  yet  the  neglect  of 
this  umple  operation  is  unsafe.  One  broken  or  cracked  plate  gives 
more  trouble  than  the  annealing  of  a  doxen.  The  plate,  after  final 
swaging,  must  be  taken  from  tbe  counter  very  careftiUy,  to  avoid 
change  of  shape.  Thin  paper  in  the  counter^ie  makes  removal 
easier;  it  is  also  easier  when  only  one  counter  is  used.  Too  much 
swaging  gives  the  plate  a  loose  fit. 

When  blo(^-tin,  lead,  or  fusible  metal  dies  or  counter-dies  are 
used  in  swaging  the  plate,  any  portioD  of  these  metals  whidi  may 
adhere  to  it  shoald  be  removed  before  aonealing,  as  their  fiuion 
upon  its  surface  alloys  them  with  tbe  gold,  and  will  render  it  brittle 

Fio.  887. 


and  impur  its  ductility,  or  else  eat  holes  in  the  plate  at  the  ipot 
where  the  particles  of  baser  metal  form  an  alloy,  fbsible  at  the  an- 
nealing heat.  This  is  done  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means.  If  acid  is  used,  it  should  be  dilute  nitric,  since  salpborie 
will  not  dissolve  lead ;  but  be  very  careful  that  the  nitric  add  can- 
tains  no  hydrochloric,  else  the  plate  will  be  acted  upon.  A.  oqiper 
or  lead  acid-dish  may  be  employed,  many  preferring  one  made  of 
thick  sheet  lead.  Oiling  the  dies  will  also  prevent  tbe  base  metal 
from  adhering  to  the  plate,  as  any  particles  of  the  former  can  be 
readily  wiped  off 
The  plate,  in  the  case  of  a  full  upper  dentnre,  should  be  so  ontlimd 
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as  to  hftre  the  highest  portion  of  the  rim  over  the  cnspida,  curving 
downward  back  of  such  pointe  to  the  maxillary  taberodtiee,  vhere 
it  again  should  sacend  so  as  to  extend  over  these  prominences.  (Fig. 
837.)  Space  should  also  be  made  for  the  fr»uum  of  the  lip  by 
cutting  away  the  edge  or  rim  for  its  reception.  In  the  case  of  a  full 
lower  denture,  the  bending  pliers  may  be  used  first,  and  its  outline 
should  be  such  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  musclee  and  loose 
iuteguments.  For  a  very  flat  ridge,  the  lower  plate  should  be 
double  to  give  strength,  and  for  partial  lower  dentures  it  is  better  to 
double  the  plate  where  strength  is  required ;  strength  is  also  secured 
by  the  plate,  in  such  cases,  extending  above  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
ID  some  instances  half  way,  where  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
would  otherwise  necessitate  a  very  narrow  plate.  Each  piece  of  a 
double  plate  should  be  swaged  separately,  and  the  two  parts  then 

Fio.  SS8.  Fio.  8S9. 


soldered  tt^ether,  wire  clasps  being  osed  to  hold  them  in  position 
during  tbe  soldering  process.  If  the  denture  is  to  he  retained  by 
clasps,  the  plate,  either  upper  or  lower,  should  extend  at  least  one- 
iburtb  of  an  inch  beyond  the  clasped  tooth  in  order  to  secure 
stability.  In  soldering  the  two  parts  of  a  double  plate,  the  edges  of 
one  should  slightly  overlap  the  other  so  as  to  facilitate  the  process. 

Figs.  838  and  839  represent  the  general  forms  of  upper  and  lower 
plates  after  tbe  swaging  process  is  completed.  In  the  upper  plate 
is  represented  the  proper  size  and  position  of  a  vacuum  cavity, 
whenever  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  use  one.  The  question  of 
the  cavity  will  be  elsewhere  discussed. 

If  on  trial  of  the  plate  in  the  mouth  it  does  not  fit  properly,  the 
operator  must  proceed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  lailure.  And,  first, 
whether  it  is  temporary  or  permanent.  X  plate  which  falls  because 
it  rocks  over  a  hard  palate  will  never  improve;  if  because  it  fails 
to  go  fully  into  the  palate,  it  may  daily  improve,  and  ultimately 
adhere  with  great  firmneas.     Most  plates  made  soon   after   extrac- 
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tion  fit  badly  until  the  alveolar  prominences  are  pressed  down  bj 
wear.  Some  very  hard  mouths  will  not  retain  the  plate  until  it  hu 
been  worn  for  a  time,  especially  if  the  mouth  is  very  flat  Deep 
arches,  or  uniformly  soft  mouths,  should  retain  the  plate  firmlj 
from  the  first. 

The  use  of  pliers,  except  for  beuding  the  edge  into  some  alveolar 
undercut,  is  an  evidence  of  bad  work.  The  back  margin  of  upper 
plates,  so  often  adjusted  in  this  way,  is  much  better  fitted  by  scrap- 
ing the  model  at  the  place  where  the  plate  should  bind ;  this  should 
be  done  to  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  softness  of  the  membrane. 

Much  judgment  is  demanded  in  deciding  upon  the  necessity  for 
a  new  plate.  The  impression  may  have  been  badly  taken,  or  with 
a  material  not  adapted  to  the  mouth.  The  dies  may  have  been  care- 
lessly made,  or  the  swaging  imperfectly  done.  Trial  of  the  plate  b 
essential  to  ascertain  all  these  points,  that  the  articulation,  solder- 
ing, etc.,  may  not  be  so  much  additional  labor  in  vain. 

In  fitting  a  plate,  the  operator  should  see  that  its  posterior  niar- 
gin,  especially  at  the  centre,  is  so  closely  adapted  as  to  exclude  air. 
Dr.  Haskell  recommends  wetting  the  plate  before  placing  it  in  the 
mouth,  and  then  by  a  "  pumping  process "  watching  for  the  escape 
of  air  bubbles.  At  the  same  time  the  plate  should  not  press  so 
hard  at  the  centre  of  its  posterior  margin  as  to  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane.  To  determine  whether  a  lower  plate  infringes  upon 
the  muscles  and  lower  integuments,  the  patient  may  be  directed  to 
raise  the  tongue,  which  will  dislodge  the  plate  if  it  so  interferes  bj 
its  depth.  The  lip  can  also  be  raised  in  front  to  determine  if  the 
plate  extends  too  deep  at  that  point. 

The  different  forms  of  plates,  full  and  partial,  will  hereafter  be 
considered.  They  are  retained  in  the  mouth  by  clasps  or  stays;  bj 
the  adhesion  of  contact  or  by  the  vacuum  cavity,  the  retaining 
force  being  atmospheric  pressure ;  by  the  elastic  spring  of  the  wings 
of  the  plate ;  by  spiral  springs.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter  and  their  relative  merits  discussed.  We  pass  now 
to  the  step  which,  in  swaged  work,  comes  next  in  order  to  the  fitting 
of  the  plate — the  means  for  securing  its  exact  relation  to  the  natural 
teeth,  or,  in  double  sets,  its  relation  to  the  opposing  plate.  These 
processes  come  under  the  technical  head  of  Articulation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ARTICULATION. 

The  term  Articulation,  as  used  in  Dental  Mechanics,  compre- 
hends several  distinct  operations,  implied  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
(1)  Articulating  impressions ;  (2)  Articulating  plates ;  (3)  Articu- 
lating models. 

In  many  partial  tests  it  is  best,  after  fitting  the  swaged  plate  to  the 
moatfa,  to  take  a  wax  impression  with  the  plate  in  situ.  This  gives 
the  precise  relation  of  the  plate  to  the  adjacent  teeth ;  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  model  of  the  l,ower  jaw,  it  gives  the  relation  of  the  plate 
to  the  antagonist  teeth.  This  and  all  other  impressions  of  the  relaHon 
of  plates  to  the  teeth  or  to  each  other  in  the  mouth  we  call  articu- 
lating impressions. 

A  base  plate  becomes  an  articulating  plate  when  the  articulating 
rim  is  attached  which  has  the  impress  of  its  opposite  rim  or  teeth. 
In  swaged  work  it  is  the  gold  plate  itself;  in  plastic  work  it  is  some 
temporary  plate  of  tin,  lead,  or  gutta-percha. 

The  articulating  models  make  up  what  is  technically  called  an 
"  Articulator,"  of  which  there  are  many  forms;  all,  however, compre- 
hended under  three  varieties:  (a)  Those  wholly  of  plaster  poured 
into  the  articulating  plates,  (b)  Those  in  which  the  model  portion 
is  poured  into  the  articulating  plates  ;  but  the  back  or  hinged  portion 
is  metallic,  (c)  Those  in  which  the  original  models  are  set  into  the 
articulating  plates,  and  some  complicated  metallic  articulator  adjusted 
to  them.  Each  of  these  classes  have  special  advantages  adapting 
them  to  various  exigencies  of  practice. 

Whenever,  in  partial  cases,  there  are  three  points  of  contact  suffi- 
ciently apart  to  give  firm  antagonism,  Prof.  Austen's  plan  was  to  take 
an  impression  of  the  lower  teeth ;  this  gives  a  model  which  antago- 
nizes perfectly  with  the  upper  model,  and  makes  the  articulator  with- 
out further  trouble.  This  plan,  specially  applicable  to  vulcanite 
work,  is  adapted  to  swaged  work  by  taking  the  articulating  impression 
described  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  Such  articulators 
require  no  backward  extension  or  hinge,  because  the  articulation  is 
determined  by  the  articulating  cusps  of  the  teeth. 

In  partial  cases,  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  points  of  antago- 
nism, and  where,  consequently,  the  opposition  of  the  corresponding 
teeth  would  be  uncertain,  the  necessity  exists  for  some  third  point 
of  support.  This  is  best  given  by  a  backward  extension  of  the  model, 
so  as  to  permit  motion  of  the  two  halves  of  the  articulator,  some- 
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what  resembling  that  of  the  natural  jaws ;  though  many  par^ 
cases  do  not  require  such  an  extension.  In  putting  this  wax  rim 
on  the  plate  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  trim  it,  as  is  done  for  full 
upper  sets ;  but  where  there  are  remaining  teeth  the  antagonism  of 
these  determines  the  proper  closure  of  the  mouth,  and  this  is  not 
essential.  The  plate  and  adherent  wax  are  placed  in  the  mouth ;  the 
patient  is  then  requested  to  close  the  mouth  naturally,  imbedding  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  wax.  While  the  mouth  is  thus  closed, 
the  wax  on  the  outside  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  ridge  is  pressed 
closely  agaiust  them. 

This  done,  the  plate  and  wax  impression  are .  carefully  removed, 
filled  with  plaster,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  wet  paper,  with  the  wax 
downward.  The  upper  side  of  the  plate  is  then  oiled.  As  the 
plaster  stiffens  it  may  be  applied  until  it  is  raised  half  an  inch  above 
the  plate,  and  extended  back  of  it  on  the  paper  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches.  As  soon  as  the  plaster  has  set,  its  edges  maj  be 
neatly  trimmed;  and  at  the  back  of  the  surface  next  the  paper  a 
deep  transverse  or  T-shaped  groove  should  be  cut  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  formation  of  a  corresponding  ridge  on  the  half  model 
with  which  this  is  to  antagonize.  This  grooved  sur&ce  must  be 
coated  with  oil  or  soap  water  or  varnish,  or  covered  with  a  lajer 
of  tin  foil  or  thin  paper.  Then  partly  fill  the  space  inclosed  bj  the 
wax  ritn  with  clay,  putty,  or  wet  paper,  and  pour  on  plaster  to  form 
the  other  half  model.  In  running  plaster  into  the  wax  impressioDs 
of  the  teeth,  be  very  careful  to  avoid  air  bubbles  and  flaws,  and  do 
not  oil  the  wax.  After  the  plaster  has  set  it  may  be  trimmed  as 
before  directed. 

Another  and  often  more  convenient  method  is  to  take  a  strip  of 
sheet  lead  one  and  a-half  inches  wide,  and  bend  it  to  the  required 
outline  of  the  articulator.  Pour  this  partly  full  of  plaster,  and  set 
the  plate,  previously  filled  with  plaster,  upon  it.  Cut  the  grooves 
as  before  described,  and  pour  the  other  half  of  the  articulator.  The 
lead  rim  saves  much  manipulation  and  trimming,  which,  io  the 
other  case,  the  plaster  requires.  When  the  half  last  made  has 
become  sufficiently  hardened,  the  two  pieces  may  be  separated,  after 
softening  the  wax  in  warm  water,  and  the  wax  carefully  removed. 
The  model  is  then  varnished,  for  greater  comfort  in  handling, 
and  when  put  together  may  present  an  appearance  exhibited  in 
Fig.  840. 

The  artist  has  failed  in  this,  and  in  other  designs  of  the  plaster 
articulator,  to  represent  the  tapering  shape  which  it  is  best  to  give 
to  the  back  half  of  the  models,  for  greater  convenience  of  holding 
them  while  adapting  the  teeth.     The  fault  of  many  plaster  articu- 
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latora  is  that  thej  are  too  large  and  clumsily  shaped.  In  any  given 
case  the  proper  distance  of  the  groove  or  hinge  is  the  distance  from 
the  patient's  ext«rnal  auditory  meatus  to  the  line  of  the  front  teeth  or 
alveolar  ridge.  The  width  and  thicknesa  of  the  articulator  must  vary 
with  the  size  or  depth  of  the  mouth,  avoiding  any  excess  of  piaater  not 
necessary  to  give  requisite  strength. 

For  a  full  upper  set,  or  where  two  or  more  remaining  molars  have 
no  antagonism,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  place  on  the  plate  a 
roll  of  wax  sufficiently  lai^  to  receive  the  imprint  of  the  lower 
teeth,  and  to  prevent  these  from  closing  too  far  by  the  insertion  of 
a  piece  of  wood  buried  in  the  wax  and  projecting  at  the  median 
line.  The  closure  is  better  arrested  by  two  lumps  of  sealing  wax 
attached  opposite  the  bicuspids,  and  trimmed  to  the  required  length 


before  putting  on  the  wax.  But  the  articulation  ought  to  determine 
other  points  besides  the  single  one  of  space.  Hence  the  aotago- 
nizing  plate  should  be  made  by  adjusting  a  rim  of  wax  corresponding 
ID  width  to  the  length  proposed  for  the  artificial  teeth,  and  trim- 
ming it  until  all  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  touch  it  at  the  same 
iDstant.  Instead  of  wax,  a  rim  of  gutta-percha  may  be  used  to  rep- 
resent the  required  length  and  external  fullness  of  the  teeth.  When 
this  is  satisfactorily  adjusted,  a  small  rim  of  soft  wax  is  placed  upon 
the  wax  or  gutta-percha,  and  the  mouth  closed  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible until  the  teeth  touch  the  latter.  The  gutta  perchs  can  be 
readily  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife.  Rima  thus  shaped  give  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain,  by  the  effect  on  the  expression  of  the  lips,  etc., 
exactly  what  length  and  fullness  of  tooth  suits  the  particular  case. 
Gutta-percha  is  better  than  wax  in  arresting  the  closure  of  the 
teeth,  and  is  decidedly  best  for  the  temporary  articulating  plates  of 
plastic  work ;  but  the  latter  is  more  easily  attached  to  a  gold  plate 
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and  is  more  easily  trimmed.  By  making  the  wax  cold,  or  by  imbed- 
ding a  small  block  of  wood  opposite  the  bicuspids  on  each  side,  with 
the  grain  of  the  wood  running  transversely,  for  easy  trimmiDg,  the 
wax  rim  offers  a  firm  resistance. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  close  the  moath 
to  one  side,  and  nearly  always  to  project  the  jaw  too  far  forward ; 
it  is  impossible  to  close  it  behind  the  natural  articulation.  The 
simplest  method  for  regulating  this  is  to  keep  the  body  erect  and 
throw  the  head  backward,  so  as  to  make  as  tense  as  possible  the 
throat  muscles,  which  thus  act  as  a  bridle,  and  almost  compel  a 
correct  closure  of  the  mouth.  It  may  also  be  done  by  careful  obeer- 
vation  of  repeated  closures  made  by  the  patient  while  sitting  in  an 
erect  natural  position.  The  operator  must  avoid  impressing  upon 
his  patient  the  necessity  for  an  easy  natural  closure ;  such  directions 
invariably  defeat  their  object.  Of  course,  these  trials  are  to  be  made 
before  attaching  the  soil  wax  which  receives  the  impress  upon  the  final 
closure.  A  vertical  median  line,  traced  on  the  wax,  is  of  service  in 
observing  the  articulation  and  in  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  the 
artificial  teeth.  Fig.  841  represents  such  a  rim  with  its  original  fiiU- 
ness  cut  away. 

For  a  double  set  of  artificial  teeth  the  following  method  of  articula- 
tion is  often  adopted.  After  having  accurately  fitted  both  plates,  a 
rim  of  soft  beeswax  is  placed  between  them,  about  an  inch  andaqoa^ 
ter  in  width.  A  piece  of  wood,  exactly  corresponding  in  width  to  the 
proposed  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  central  incisors,  is  passed 
through  the  wax  between  the  plates  at  the  median  line ;  or,  still  better, 
one  piece  on  each  side  between  the  bicuspid  part  of  the  plates.  The 
whole  is  now  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  each  plate  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  alveolar  border.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  close  the 
mouth  until  the  plates  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the 
interposed  piece  of  wood.  This  done,  the  plate,  wax,  and  wood  are 
together  removed  from  the  mouth. 

But  a  far  better  method  consists  in  placing  a  rim  of  wax  or  gutta- 
percha on  each  plate,  giving  the  length,  outline,  and  fullness  respect- 
ively designed  for  the  teeth  of  each  jaw.  The  two  plates  are  put  in 
the  mouth,  and  the  jaws  are  carefully  closed ;  if  the  rims  of  wax 
touch  at  any  one  point  sooner  than  another,  the  plates  are  removed 
and  the  wax  trimmed ;  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  two  rims 
of  wax  meet  all  the  way  round  at  the  same  instant,  and  give  the 
proper  contour  to  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  median  line  is  then 
marked,  and  the  final  closure  of  the  mouth  made  with  the  atmoet 
care,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lateral  or  forward  deviation.  The 
exact  position  being  secured,  the  lower  jaw  b  to  be  held  with  the 
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left  hand,  while  with  the  right  some  six  or  eight  oblique  indenta- 
tions are  made  with  a  wax-knife  acroM  the  line  of  contact  between  the 
two  rims.  Some  faeten  them  together  by  a  warm  wax-knife  or  by 
pins  or  by  small  slips  of  brass  plate  warmed  and  forced  into  the 
wax.  The  pieces  are  removed  jointly  or  separately  from  the  mouth ; 
if  separately,  they  can,  by  the  aid  of  these  marks,  be  accurately 
readjusted. 

Froni  these  articulating  plates  a  plaster  articulator  ia  madeaub- 
Btaotially  in  the  manner  described  for  a  partial  case.  The  lead  rim 
for  shaping  the  models  will  often  have  to  be  two  inches  broad.  If 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  fill  the  space  within  the  wax  rims  and 
between  the  plates  with  paper  pulp,  it  is  not  material  which  half  ia 

Fia.  842. 


filled  firat  Usually  the  lower-jaw  model  will  be  thickest,  and  in 
this,  made  first,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  grooves.  Fig.  842  represents  a 
plaster  articulator  with  the  plates  removed,  in  which  figure,  from 
neglect  of  this  point,  the  thin  upper  half  is  much  weakened  by  the 
V-ebaped  cut. 

Partly  to  save  plaster,  but  chiefly  to  permit  modification  of  the 
articulation  where  inaccuracy  is  suspected,  quite  a  number  of  me* 
tsllic  articulators  have  been  recommended.  One  of  the  first  con- 
trived fi>r  this  purpose  was  by  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Paris,  and 
made  of  heavy  brass  wire. 

FHg.  843  represents  a  very  convenient  form  of  metallic  articulator. 
But  in  using  this  and  every  similar  contrivance  the  operator  should 
remember  that  facility  of  changing  the  articulation,  after  tJie  guiding 
wax  rims  are  removed,  is  a  very  questionable  advantage.  It  tempts 
to  carelessness  in  articulating.  Moreover,  if  the  width  of  space  or 
other  relation  of  the  parta  ia  such  as  leads  to  suspicion  of  inaccu- 
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mcj,  any  chaoge  of  articulatioa  is,  at  best,  a  sort  of  random  gnw- 
nork.  Tbe  most  certain  correction  of  sarmiaed  error  is,  nndouU- 
edly,  to  take  the  articulatiou  anew.  Hence  our  preference  ii  for  the 
old-faahioned  plaster  articulator,  with  its  unacconnmodatiDg  fixedneas, 
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that  neither  offers  a  premium  on  carelessness,  nor  puts  the  careful 
workman  at  the  mercy  of  some  loose  joint  or  screw. 


There  is  another  class  of  articulators  more  complicated  thao  the 
above,  which  are  very  useful  in  those  cases  where  the  ori^asl  models 
are  used,  instead  of  special  models  cast  in  the  articulating  plato- 
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Fig.  844  repreeenla  an  articulator  devised  hy  Dr.  J.  B.  McPberBOn,  the 
valuable  feature  of  which  ia  the  olamptDg  fixture  for  faoldiog  the 
plaster  model.  The  danger  of  breaking  frail  models  in  removing 
them  irom  the  articulator  is  overcome,  as  they  can  be  removed  hj 
Bimply  looeening  the  clamp.  It  has  also  a  lateral  movement 
resembling  that  of  the  jaw. 

Fig.  845  repreaeDts  Dr.  Qeneee's  articulator,  with  set  or  lock  pin 
and  interchangeable  model  holders.  The  following  directions  are 
given  for  using  this  articulator:  Detach  the  model  holder,  leaving 
the   centre  screw   in;  paint  with  non adhesive  and   arrange   on   a 
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board  with  the  tube  pointing  away  from  the  operator ;  after  filling  the 
impression  cover  the  holder  with  plaster  to  the  hilt  and  reverse,  the 
tray  uppermost.  Let  the  centre  of  the  impression  be  in  a  line  with 
the  tube  at  the  back,  making  the  model  slightly  higher  in  the  back 
than  ordinary  models.  When  set,  remove  the  centre  screw  and  draw 
the  holder  out,  wash  in  warm  water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  again. 
The  models  can  be  trimmed  and  adjusted  immediately  they  are  bard. 
The  entire  instrument  is  never  soiled  with  plaster. 

Tb  Secure  a  BUeJor  Fuiure  Referimee.— This  articulator,  as  it  takes 
the  bearings  of  the  entire  surface  of  both  upper  and  loner  models, 
without  injury  to  them,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  being 
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used,  very  little  shriiikage  occurs,  and  the  bite  can  alwajs  be  re- 
placed on  the  articulator  without  the  difference  of  xiAtf  P^^  ^  ^ 
inch. 

To  Arrange  a  Bite  for  R^erence, — Paint  the  models  with  non-ad- 
hesive ;  mix  some  plaster  and  pour  in  tissue  paper,  and  place  be- 
tween the  models  that  are  perfectly  articulated  previously ;  gently 
close  the  articulator  until  the  pin  enters  its  centre  and  allow  it  to 
harden ;  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  trim  up,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  tnj 
future  work.  Any  overlapping  edge  or  slender  tooth  may  ha?e  a 
little  wax  or  soft  paper  placed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  plaster  binding  too 
tight. 

Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bon  will,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  stad? 
of  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  laws  of  articulation,  and  devised  ao 
anatomical  articulator^Fig.  846)  in  accordance  therewith,  treats  this 
subject  as  follows : — 

'*  We  find  from  28  to  32  teeth  in  each  jaw,  arranged  in  such  maoser 
that  no  two  strike  directly  against  each  other,  but  antagoniiing  in 

Fio.  846. 


such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  whole  denture  from  becoming  very 
irregular,  which  would  be  the  case  if  striking  one  against  another. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  one  tooth  is  lost,  the  regularity  of  the 
arch  is  not  interfered  with.  As  necessary  as  this  is  in  nature,  it  is  not 
positively  necessary  to  follow  it  in  artificial  work,  although  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  it  should  be  done. 

'*  It  will  be  found  in  95  per  cent,  of  cases  that  the  upper  teeth  pro* 
ject  over  the  lower,  and  the  depth  of  overbite  varies  as  the  depth  of 
the  cusps  of  the  bicuspids  are  deep  or  shallow ;  and  the  ramus  will  be 
found  to  come  upward  and  backward  in  relative  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  cusps  and  the  overbite. 

"  One  point  of  very  great  importance  has  not  been  lain  dovru  in 
general  or  special  anatomy — the  peculiar  tripod  arrangement  of  the 
lower  jaw  forming  an  equilateral  triangle. 
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"  From  the  centre  of  one  condyloid  process  to  the  other,  four  (4) 
inches  is  about  the  average;  and  it  will  be  found  that  from  this 
same  centre  of  the  condyloid  process  to  the  median  line  at  the  point 
where  the  inferior  centrals  touch  at  the  cutthig  edge,  is  also  four  (4) 
inches.  It  is  strange  it  should  have  been  overlooked;  but  it  only 
shows,  when  studied  in  a  geometrical  and  mechanical  sense,  the 
great  wisdom  in  our  formation.  It  varies  slightly,  but  never  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  which  would  make  but  a  trifling  differ- 
ence in  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle.  You  will  perceive  that  in 
Betting  your  artificial  teeth  a  one-fourth  inch,  the  radius  of  the  circle 
would  not  materially  alter  the  articulation.  Without  such  an 
arrangement  the  teeth  would  have  to  be  flat  on  their  grinding  surfaces 
to  admit  of  lateral  movement.  Besides,  you  would  not  have  the 
beautiful  and  wise  curvature  at  the  ramus  for  equalizing  the  force 
applied  to  the  teeth  in  all  directions. 

"  Imagine  the  human  jaw  jointed  at  the  pharynx,  or  as  you  see 
in  the  ordinary  brass  articulators.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  would 
be  any  greater  wisdom  displayed  in  such  hinging  or  articulating 
a  part  destined  to  such  varying  motions  and  powerful  wrenching 
force?  No!  The  study  of  this  one  part  of  the  head  and  jaws 
shows  one  of  the  most  striking  designs  of  a  Oreat  First  Cause; 
and  when  studied  you  will  see  that  every  part  of  our  frame  is  made 
by  a  positive  law  and  to  subserve  definite  purposes ;  such  law  being 
in  consonance  with  geometry  and  physics  and  mechanics.  We  must 
see  the  true  use  or  function  of  the  jaw  and  the  teeth,  and  the  food 
destined  for  us,  and  how  it  should  be  comminuted  ;  there  is  no  chance- 
work  about  it  I  There  is  law  and  order  pervading  every  part ;  the 
jaw  forms  a  perfect  triangle  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  contact 
the  largest  amount  of  grinding  surface  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  incisors  all  come  into  action  during 
these  lateral  movements. 

**  You  will  also  find  that  from  the  cuspids  the  bicuspids  and  molars 
run  in  nearly  a  straight  line  instead  of  a  curved  one  back  toward 
the  condyloid  process,  enabling  them  to  keep  the  largest  amount 
of  surface  always  presented  for  mastication.  Another  thing  which 
has  never  been  explained  by  anatombts  or  naturalists  is  the  law 
of  the  normal  relation  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  incisors.  The 
normal  jaw  should  overjet  and  also  have  a  corresponding  nnderbite. 
Without  such  a  law  the  incisors  would  lose  largely  their  func- 
tions, that  of  incising  on  the  principle  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Where 
the  incisors  strike  directly  upon  each  other  the  power  to  cut  ofi* 
food  is  very  much  lessened.  The  length  of  bicuspids  and  molars 
proves  the  law. 
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*' Another  unobserved  fact  where  law  is  expressed,  where  there  h 
an  overbite  and  underbite,  just  in  proportion  to  their  depth  will  be 
the  length  of  the  cusps  of  the  cuspids,  bicuspids,  and  molars.  Br 
drawing  two  lines  from  "T  to  F,  Fig.  853,  or  T  to  a  and  e,  Fig.  W7, 

Fig.  847. 


we  have  the  lengths  of  the  cusps  of  the  bicuspids,  b,  in  the  upper 
and  e  in  the  lower,  and  also  d,  the  second  upper  molar.    The  depth 
of  the  underbite  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  inferior  central  incisor  e  to  that  of  the  superior  central  incisor 
a.    Did  the  teeth  extend  as  far  back  as  A,  A,  there  would  be  flat 
surfaces  at  those  points.     But  in  articulating  artificial  teeth,  when 
the  superior  second  molar  is  reached,  its  distal  cusp  has  to  be  raised 
from  line  T  e  to  T  a,  Fig.  847,  to  allow  the  molar  teeth  on  the  op- 
posite side,  not  in  mastication,  to  touch ;  for  merely  balancing  the 
plate,  as  Fig.  850,  M,  N,  otherwise  the  second  molars  would  be  of 
no  use  in  lateral  movement*  nor  would  the  first  molars.    This  cur- 
vature at  the  ramus  (see  Figs.  851  and  852)  commences  at  the  fint 
molar,  although   it  shows  itself  slightly  in  the  bicuspids.    Practi- 
cally it  need  commence  at  the  first  upper  molar.    This  curve,  then, 
will  always  be  proportioned  by  the  underbite  at  a,  e.    The  length 
of  the  cusps  on  bicuspids  will  never  be  more  than  an  eighth  of  ao 
inch  normally ;  the  groove  deeper  than  that  would  cut  the  palatal 
cusp  off  and  make  of  it  a  cuspid.    It  would  in  reality  be  cut  in 
twain.     This  is  another  unobserved  fact     It  always  has  been  and  will  be 
found  in  the  archtype  of  human  jaxos.    So  that  when  you  see  a  first 
superior  bicuspid,  it  can  very  well  be  told  from  the  length  of  the 
cusps  whether  the  jaw  from  which  it  came  had  a  depth  of  underbite 
of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch   or  more.    Where  the  teeth  all  strike 
fairly  one  upon  the  other  and  no  overbite,  then  you  have  no  occa- 
sion for  cusps.     If  originally  there  they  would  soon  be  worn  off  from 
the  abnormal  articulation. 
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"This  provision  of  articulation  is  most  wise,  carrying  out  still 
more  fully  the  exact  law  by  which  the  anatomical  movements  of 
the  lower  jaw  for  perfect  mastication  are  governed.  So  beautiful  and 
so  mathematical  a  design  cannot  but  call  forth  our  admiration  and 
wonder;  and  the  study  of  no  other  part  of  the  human  body  will 
give  one  a  clearer  idea  of  infinite  wisdom.  This  movement  we  will 
find,  in  the  artificial  sets  arranged  upon  this  law,  will  prevent  the 
plate  from  tilting.  In  the  natural  denture  the  incisors  are  really 
the  first  teeth  to  be  arranged ;  though  the  first  molars  emerge  first, 
to  assist  in  the  more  perfect  mastication  of  food  and  to  keep  the 
jaws  at  the  proper  distance.  The  incisors  show  a  definite  fixedness 
of  purpose  to  arrange  themselves  after  their  typal  shape,  and  to  form 
the  overjet  and  overbite  at  a  given  depth  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  bicuspids  and  molars  which  are  soon  to  appear,  having  cuspids 
of  a  definite  length,  so  that  the  law  of  articulation  which  has  been 
premeditated  to  a  certain  typal  shape  and  construction,  be  carried 
out. 

"  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids 
and  molars  have  a  typal  shape — allowing  them  to  meet  with  all 
their  surfaces  touching — for  an  express  purpose,  after  a  preordained 
and  established  law,  from  which  the  greatest  area  is  gained  for 
mastication ;  and  that  the  inner  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  are  as  neces- 
sary as  the  outer  of  the  superior,  when  laterally  moved.  The  law 
is  still  further  carried  out  in  the  curvature  at  the  ramus,  from  the 
second  bicuspids  to  the  third  molar,  to  permit  all  the  surfaces  on 
one  side  to  be  in  contact  (Fig.  852),  while  the  other  unused  side  is 
only  partially  so  (Fig.  851).  The  nearly  straight  line  of  arrangement 
from  the  cuspids  to  the  last  molar  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  under- 
bite  (Fig.  847).  It  may  well  be  asked  just  here :  *  Will  this  law  hold 
good  in  an  artificial  articulator  such  as  I  use,  applied  to  setting  of 
artificial  teeth  ?  *  As  soon  as  you  once  attempt  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple you  must  certainly  grasp  this  law,  so  wise  and  beautiful.  There 
may  be  variations,  but  the  general  law  will  hold  good,  and  where 
there  has  been  much  latitude  or  varying  from  it  by  abnormal  mix- 
tures of  races  or  types,  if  Nature  is  given  a  fairxhance  to  right  her- 
self, she  will  return  to  the  normal  standard  of  mathematical  and 
mechanical  precision ;  to  do  otherwise  would  annihilate  creation. 
Cells  free  to  arrange  themselves  mud  develop  ike  origiiial  creation^  and 
perpetuate  and  keep  ittot/ie  perfect  standard  by  selecting  the  highest  type 
of  perfection  in  shape,  strength,  beavty,  etc, 

"  Could  the  reader  but  stand  beside  me  while  I  arrange  a  set  of 
teeth  in  this  articulator,  you  must  become  converted  to  my  system 
as  founded  on  law  and  not  on  chance.    There  is  no  other  part  of  the 
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human  body  that  will  permit  of  thus  handling  and  unfolding,  and 
again  rearranging.  No  other  that  stands  outside  its  own  organic 
workings  that  will  permit  such  demonstration.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
revelation  of  nature's  inner  workings,  and  unfolds,  without  a  mttftit^ 
link,  what  we  were,  absolutely  perfect  in  cell  and  organism  for  the 
inception,  and  simply  in  conformity  to^ao  infinite  and  all-wise  law 
which  cannot  be  blotted  out.  The  teeth,  individually,  have  been  a 
great  factor  in  science ;  and  when  they  can  be  looked  at  frpm  the 
point  of  view  herein  laid  down  and  hitherto  undeveloped,  their 
significance  will  be  magnified  ;  and  if  we,  as  dentists,  but  take  up  the 
work  as  only  belonging  to  our  speciality  and  scientifically  prosecote 
it,  our  honors  and  standing  will  be  enhanced. 

''  Upon  these  bases  I  shall  found  the  science  of  articulation,  and 
apply  it  to  the  arrangement  of  all  artificial  substitutes,  changing  to 
suit  individual  peculiarities.  The  query  here  naturally  arises  to 
those  who  have  never  looked  into  the  philosophy  of  this  matter, 
whether  these  peculiarities  are  necessary,  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  them  in  our  artificial  dentures ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  it  be  done 
by  any  of  the  articulators  now  in  the  market,  or  can  it  be  done 
at  all  by  any  human  device  ?  To  all  these  inquiries  I  answer  in  the 
afiirroative. 

''  As  to  the  necessity,  it  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  joa 
that  an  artificial  denture  should  correspond  to  the  natural  one  in 
every  respect  as  nearly  as  can  be  approached.  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion with  you  how  nearly  art  and  mechanics  can  imitate  the  nataral 
movements  and  expressions.  Has  there  ever  been  any  rule  hereto- 
fore given  by  which  you  can  regulate  your  beginning  and  ending 
with  any  kind  of  design  ?  Have  you  any  chart,  system,  or  plan  to 
go  upon,  such  as  the  plot  or  sketches  by  which  an  architect,  artist, 
or  sculptor  can  bring  forth  his  ideal?  No!  I  say  most  emphati- 
cally. Look  at  all  the  sets  of  teeth  made,  I  care  not  from  whose 
hands  they  come,  and  you  will  not  find  one  made  after  any  special 
law  to  suit  the  individual  case.  Not  that  no  seta  have  ever  been 
made  that  have  not  been  serviceable  or  look  well,  or  where  no  taste 
has  been  manifested ;  I  have  seen  many,  but  how  much  more  useful 
and  life-like  they  can  be  made  by  following  the  system  as  found  in 
the  natural  jaw.  I  remarked  it  is  so  strange  that  these  points  should 
have  been  overlooked  so  long.  To  have  examiued  the  human  jaw 
critically  would  have  led  to  the  plan  at  once.  But  we  have  acted  on 
the  principle  that  artificial  teeth  can  only  admit  of  the  up  and  down 
or  hinge-like  movement.  To  allow  of  the  lateral  motion  is  thought 
to  be  impractical,  as  it  would  thrower  upset  them,  and  render  them 
difficult  to  keep  in  place.     The  regular  horse-shoe  shape  has  been 
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adhered  to  up  to  the  present,  for  fear  that  if  the  molars  were  placed 
outside  the  arch,  the  plate  would  tilt,  and  mastication  be  impossible. 
To  give  to  the  teeth  the  greatest  advantage,  you  are  taught  by  some  to 
let  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  meet  squarely,  and  have  no  over- 
bite. If  there  has  to  be  overbite,  then  the  arch  must  be  so  large  and 
wide,  more  than  normal. 

**  It  is  taught  that  it  is  vandalism  to  grind  the  antagonizing  sur- 
faces of  teeth,  as  if  there  was  but  one  magnate  to  see  them,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  teeth.  You  are  also  taught  that  but  one  side 
or  cusp  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  can  be  made  to  antagonize  the 
outer.  As  I  have  studied  the  matter  in  its  manifold  bearings,  and 
as  my  forte  is  in  mechanics,  I  speak  as  having  authority ;  and,  if 
practice  is  of  any  value  in  establishing  theory,  I  am  prepared  to 
give  it  to  you  in  various  ways,  and  attest  that  the  adaptation  of 
such  work  in  the  mouth  holds  good  to  the  law  as  it  does  in  this 
articulator  I  now  present.  So  that  when  you  have  fitted  in  this 
device  on  the  law  laid  down  here,  a  set  of  teeth  for  any  jaw,  you 
can  rely  upon  it,  that  if  you  had  the  jaw  itself  in  your  hands  you 
could  not  approach  more  nearly  to  what  is  demanded.  In  some  cases 
there  is  need  of  touching  a  cusp  here  and  there,  but  to  a  very  trifling 
amount 

''  This  triangle  can  only  be  found  within  a  perfect  circle  in  which 
you  have  the  greatest  breadth  and  area  of  surface.  No  other  geo- 
metrical angle  would  have  given  such  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry 
to  the  face.  The  compactness  brings  the  largest  number  of  teeth 
nearest  the  centre  of  motion.  The  double  joint  permits  the  greatest 
strength  and  the  easiest  lateral  movement  with  the  greatest  range 
of  this  at  the  least  expense  of  power  and  compass.  It  permits  the 
largest  number  of  teeth  to  antagonize  at  every  movement,  and,  not 
least  of,  all,  this  very  triangle  is  the  means  by  which  nature  develops  the 
typal  shape  of  the  ramus,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  jaws,  the  under- 
bite,  etc. 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  in  making  the  lateral  movement  of 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  left  the  condyle  of  the  left  side  stands  still 
or  does  not  move  backward,  it  merely  revolves  or  rotates  in  the 
socket,  which  is  but  a  trifle.  The  right  condyle  moves  forward  in 
the  glenoid  cavity  fully  half  an  inch,  when  at  its  farthest  limit, 
causing  the  outer  cusps  of  the  upper,  from  the  centrals  to  the  last 
jnolar,  to  touch  the  outer  and  inner  or  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  of 
the  lower  on  same  side — the  left  (Fig.  852,  and  J  K,  Fig.  850) ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  851,  and  M,  N,  Fig.  850) — the  right — we 
find  only  the  inner  cusps  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  of  the  upper, 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  of  the  lower,  and  the  centrals  to 
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the  cuspids  do  not  touch.  And  why  so  little  surface  toaching  on 
right  side  when  the  lower  jaw  is  thrown  to  the  left  ?  You  canoot 
masticate  on  more  than  one  side  at  once,  and  when  jou  throw  the 
jaw  to  the  left  in  the  act  of  masticatiug,  the  food  is  upon  that  side, 
hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  right  side  to  have  so  much  sur- 
face in  contact.  But  why  should  it  touch  at  all  on  the  right  ?  In 
order  that  the  muscles  on  both  sides  should  act  equally,  whieh 
could  not  be  done  if  the  teeth  were  not  allowed  to  strike  there, 
giving  support  to  that  side  of  the  jaw,  and  equalizing  the  force 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  side,  although  no  food  be  there.  If  there 
were  no  touching  of  the  teeth  on  that  side  while  mastication  is  going 
on  upon  the  left  side,  there  would  result,  as  a  sequence,  that  pecoJiir 
movement  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  condyloid  process,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  place  in  teeth  for  the  aged  or  those  even  in  early  life,  who 
have  lost  all  the  grinders  on  one  side. 

'*  The  form  of  triangle  is  necessary  again  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  largest  number  of  muscles  a  chance  to  act  on  both  sides  dmiil- 
taneously  and  concentratedly,  and  thereby  keeping  the  circle  or  arch 
of  grinders  down  to  their  work,  and  equalizing  the  pressure  on  all 
sides.  It  enables  the  teeth  on  the  side  where  the  chewing  is  being  done 
to  arrange  themselves  when  erupting,  so  that  they  will  be  very  nearlj 
in  a  line  with  the  left  condyle,  whieh  is  now  passive  on  this  side, 
and  forms  one  point  of  the  dividers  in  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle;  and 
by  this  condyle  being  where  it  is — four  inches  from  the  otber-^he 
molars  and  bicuspids,  as  well  as  the  central  of  that  side,  all  come 
into  the  most  perfect  contact  for  chewing  and  incising,  thereby  carry- 
ing out  this  absolute  natural  law  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  geom^ 
and  mechanics  to  her  uses,  and  having  no  lost  motion  or  function  in 
any  part. 

"  Again,  the  triangle  gives  us  an  extra  motion  forward,  whieh 
brings  the  lower  teeth  in  contact  with  the  upper  to  incise  or  cut  off 
food  presented  there.  This  could  not  have  been  with  any  other  arrange 
ment  than  the  triangle.  One  central  point  at  the  pharynx  or  on 
the  median  line  would  have  been  a  single  swivel  joint,  and  have 
brought  the  teeth  across  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  as  soon  as 
any  lateral  movement  commenced,  they  would  be  drawn  away  from 
each  other  very  rapidly,  and  but  little  surface  be  in  contact.  Tfais 
triangle  will  enable  you  to  get  just  the  exact  depth  of  underbite 
from  the  incisors  to  the  last  molar,  and  the  exact  shape  of  arches;, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  ramus,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  chaooe 
— neither  is  the  length  of  cusps  on  the  bicuspids  and  molars  mere 
chance.  The  type  has  been  preordained,  just  as  the  nose  on  your  &Ge, 
or  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  eye,  or  any  other  one  part  of  the  body. 
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And  you  will  find  that  where  a  superior  bicuspid  has  a  cusp  of  a 
^  ven  length,  the  overbite  will  be  governed  and  ruled  by  it.  It  cannot 
l>e  otherwise.  If  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  human  jaw 
no  type  or  design  were  laid  down  in  conception  or  embryonic  life, 
what  malformed  creatures  we  should  be,  mentally  and  physically! 
And  it  will  he  found  thai  jtut  in  proportion  as  there  is  congenital  tn- 
sanityj  or  want  of  will  or  directing  power,  there  will  be  a  malformation  of 
the  teeth  and  their  orrafigemeni. 

"  The  next  step  is,  now  that  we  know  the  exact  shape  of  the  jaw 
and  its  philosophy  of  form  and  functions,  we  must  have  at  our 
command  something  so  nearly  approaching  it  that  we  can  place 
our  models  upon  it,  and  thus  again  restore  nature's '  lost  art/  I 
believe  I  have  it  here  so  nearly  that  it  will  be  found  to  answer  our 
most  fastidious  notions  of  setting  by  a  system  teeth  on  plate.  The 
instrument  is  made  of  brass  wire  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
(Fig.  846),  and  of  such  shape  and  movements  as  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  human  jaws.  The  base  with  its  move- 
ments forms  one  part,  and  the  two  bows  another.  But  one  base  is 
necessary  for  any  number  of  cases.  The  bows  which  here  are  sep- 
arated from  the  base  can  be  duplicated  to  any  extent.  They  are 
held  firmly  by  thumb-screws,  and  after  a  case  is  once  articulated  to 
the  bows  they  can  be  laid  aside  for  future  use.  The  lateral  motion 
forbids  the  use  of  a  prop  to  keep  the  bows  apart.  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  the  lower  bow  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Its  motions  are  precise  and  correct.  This  has  never  befen  changed 
in  design  since  first  invented,  in  1858.  It  permits  of  seeing  whether 
the  palatal  and  lingual  cusps  properly  touch.  In  using  it  to  get  the 
lateral  movement,  one  condyle  must  be  kept  close  to  the  point 
where  it  is  held  by  the  spiral  spring,  while  the  opposite  one  moves 
forward.  Never  use  both  springs  at  once,  except  in  bringing  the 
lower  jaw  forward  for  incising.  This  method  demonstrates  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  make  a  set  of  teeth  articulate. 

"  Before  placing  the  wax  models  in  the  articulator,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  word  about  this  arrangement  of  the  wax  on 
the  base  plate  and  the  selection  of  teeth  in  full  sets.  Always  model 
the  upper  wax  first,  judging  of  the  length  of  incisors  by  the  trial  of 
an  artificial  tooth  in  the  mouth,  such  as,  in  shape,  length,  and  width, 
would  look  natural  and  appropriate  when  held  under  the  lip. 
This  will  enable  you  to  get  the  height  of  wax  and  the  contour  after 
successful  trial.  The  modeling  of  the  wax  on  the  upper  plate  is 
not  arbitrary  or  fixed,  so  far  as  a  definite  law  is  concerned,  in  being 
able  to  work  after  a  set  pattern ;  here  the  true  dental  artist  comes 
in.  You  get  the  length  by  trial  of  several  blocks  or  single  gum  or 
59 
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plain  teeth,  as  may  be,  as  well  as  shade  of  same.  As  to  the  arch  of 
upper  you  must  add  to  and  take  from,  making  depressions,  etc., 
until  your  judgment  tells  you  it  is  correct  To  aid  amazinglj  in 
this  work  of  art,  draw  out  the  patient  in  a  smile  or  broad  cootuI- 
sive  laugh ;  compel  him  to  do  so ;  nothing  tends  so  to  relax  most 
universally  every  muscle  and  give  true  expression  to  the  eooDte- 
nance.  If  the  wax  is  not  in  keeping  with  symmetry  yon  will  9ee 
where  the  trouble  lies.  Look  at  them  in  front  and  on  either  side 
when  they  are  laughing,  as  a  sculptor  would  upon  his  model.  Be 
sure  that  the  arch  at  the  cuspids  that  form  a  double  keystone  to  the 
arch  stand  out  more  prominently  than  any  others.  The  superior 
first  bicuspid  should  nearly  always  fall  back  somewhat  behind  the 
cuspids. 

"  Now  that  the  upper  wax  is  correct,  the  same  rule  applies  to  the 
lower.  It  is  easy  to  make  this  conform  to  the  upper ;  you  may  have 
to  change  the  upper  in  some  respects  when  tried  with  the  lover, 
but  not  much.  The  length  of  wax  at  the  molars  may  have  to  be 
trimmed  to  allow  of  equalizing  the  length  of  the  teeth  on  upper  ind 
lower  plates.  Laughing  and  smiling  will  here  again  tell.  Be  sure 
to  mark  the  centre  at  the  median  line,  making  marks  or  grooTes 
through  on  either  side,  running  from  upper  to  lower  for  guide;  thej 
can  be  removed  and  are  now  ready  for  the  articulator,  with  their 
bows  pushed  into  their  sockets  in  the  base,  which  are  retained  bj 
mere  friction.  The  plaster  models  or  casts  with  the  wax  articQls- 
tion  or  bite  thereon — and  all  fastened  together  by  wax  or  ceooent  to 
prevent  being  displaced  from  the  cast — are  now  placed  on  this  lower 
bow  of  the  articulator,  and  the  upper  bow  brought  over  upoD  the 
upper  cast.  Your  eye  soon  detects  whether  the  median  line  or  wax 
is  in  the  centre.  To  get  the  cast  in  proper  place  have  a  pair  of  cali- 
pers four  inches  between  points,  and  by  it  place  the  cast  in  position, 
with  centre  of  lower  teeth  just  four  inches  from  the  condyles  on  either 
side.  Hold  in  position,  while  with  plaster  you  secure  the  upptf  to 
the  bow,  and  when  hard,  the  lower  bow  to  the  plaster  cast  in  the 
same  way. 

''  It  may  be  asked  where  is  the  set  screw  to  hold  open  the  jaws  of 
articulation  after  wax  is  taken  off?  I  have  never  found  it  neces- 
sary in  this  kind  of  frame.  Before  taking  off  the  wax,  I  take  a  pair 
of  dividers,  or  a  piece  of  wire  bent  with  the  points  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  apart,  and  mark,  with  one  foot  on  plaster  cast  and  the 
other  at  cutting  edge  of  wax,  the  bite  at  the  median  line.  Do  this 
for  both  jaws.  To  secure  this  height  for  future  repairs  mark  on 
each  cast  with  the  dividers  the  distance  apart  or  width  of  dividers, 
and   this  will  always  be  your  guide  for  height.     Take  off  all  the 
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upper  wax — except  a  section  at  the  molars — first,  and  let  the  lower 
remain  as  a  guide,  for  the  arch  of  the  upper.  The  first  block  or 
tooth  fitted  on  the  upper  when  backed  with  wax  answers  perfectly  to 
keep  the  jaws  of  the  articulator  apart.  The  set  screw  would  be  in 
the  way  with  the  lateral  movements.  I  stated  that  the  length  or 
depth  of  underbite  in  full  sets  is  restricted  to  the  width  of  the  jaws 
and  length  of  the  centrals,  which  it  is  presumed  have  been  selected  to 
suit  the  individual  case.  Knowing  how  much  the  underbite  is  to  be, 
jou  can  very  nearly  guess  how  much  to  cut  out  the  bicuspids  and 
molars  on  all  the  grinding  surfaces  before  any  of  them  are  fastened  to 
the  base  plate,  and  how  much  arch  upward  at  the  ramus,  from  the 
second  bicuspid  backward  and  upward.  If  the  underbite  at  the  cen- 
trals is  to  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  then  the  bicuspids  in  the  upper 
will  have  grooves  between  the  cusps  not  quite  so  deep,  and  the  molars 
still  less.  From  the  cuspids,  then,  the  cusps  are  less  to  the  second 
molar ;  were  the  incisors  to  strike  equally  and  directly  upon  each 
other  there  could  be  no  cusps  or  they  would  be  of  no  use.  The  inner 
cusps  of  the  upper  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  longer  or  higher  than 
the  outer.  (See  Figs.  848  and  850.)  The  outer  cusp  is  more  acute, 
the  inner  rounded.  The  lower  the  reverse — inner  sharper  and  outer 
rounded,  where  the  upper  closes  over  the  lower.  For  full  sets  you 
need  but  slight  underbite,  only  enough  to  permit  the  lower  to  come 
forward  and  act  as  shears  for  cutting  ;  at  the  same  time  it  permits  of 
cusps  to  both  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  gives  all  double  amount  of 
grinding  surface,  there  being  cusps  that  touch  on  palatal  and  lingual 
sides,  at  same  time  as  the  buccal.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  cur- 
vature upward  at  the  ramus,  of  the  upper  set,  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  underbite. 

"  If  for  an  upper  set  alone  you  can  tell  how  much  the  upper  in- 
cisors should  overbite  by  looking  at  the  curvature  of  lower  molar 
teeth  remaining.  If  an  eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  line  the  overbite 
should  be  fully  so.  This,  when  once  understood,  can  give  no  trouble. 
The  grooves  in  bicuspids  and  molars  will  form  with  the  cusps,  buccal 
and  lingual,  an  ogee,  as  seen  in  Figs.  848  and  850,  to  give  double  the 
grinding  surface  when  worked  laterally;  besides  giving  double  cut- 
ting edges.  All  these  grooves  can  be  cut  out  before  any  are  fastened 
with  wax,  so  nearly  that  but  little  touching  will  be  needed  when  the 
lower  is  articulated  to  upper.  The  first  hicuapid  in  the  lower  jaw 
should  have  but  one  cusp.  This  perfect  design  will  be  seen  in  the 
articulator  why  it  should  have  but  one.  Two  would  not  only  be  in 
the  way  of  the  tongue,  but  be  of  no  use.  Be  sure  that  the  groove  in 
the  upper  is  made  nearer  the  buccal  side,  and  for  the  lower  or  lingual 
side  for  a  reason  which  you  will  presently  have  explained,  as  seen  in 
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Fig.  848.  Now  that  the  grooves  are  completed  in  the  upper  and  all 
the  teeth  in  place  in  the  arch,  we  will  articulate  the  teeth  oo  the 
lower  base.  The  height  is  soon  ascertained  by  the  dividers,  and  the 
central  incisors  tried  on  to  see  what  changes  will  be  needed.  FasteD 
it  temporarily  with  wax,  and  try  it  with  the  lateral  motion  aod  the 
points  adjusted  to  meet  all  the  surface  on  palatal  side  of  upper  teeth, 
when  the  lower  is  thrown  to  the  side  of  the  tooth  being  fitted.  Cot 
from  the  cutting  surfaces  of  each,  whichever  will  make  the  most  nat- 
ural and  strongest  case.  If  for  a  very  young  subject,  be  careful ;  hot 
for  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  person  do  not  scruple  about  the  cuttiog 
edge  and  grinding  surfaces,  but  sacrifice  even  the  labial  or  palatal 
surface  for  the  sake  of  effect  and  usefulness. 

*'  I  sometimes  turn  the  buccal  side  of  a  molar  inward  to  save  sob- 
stance  and  get  effect  and  for  better  adjustment ;  frequently  for  want 
of  room  at  ramus  I  do  this ;  and,  occasionally,  turn  buccal  side  up- 
ward for  the  grinding  surface.  If  using  blocks,  before  the  front  odcs 
are  fastened  securely  to  the  base  plate,  and  while  they  are  teroporanlj 
in  their  right  place,  try  the  bicuspid  blocks  to  find  out  how  much  of 
the  joint  should  come  off  of  the  incisors  or  the  bicuspid  block ;  or 
divide  it.  This  will  secure  a  better  and  more  continuous  joint  aod 
give  the  lower  better  chance  to  be  arranged  to  the  upper.    Before 
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taking  off  too  much  of  the  joint  of  either  of  these  blocks  tiy  the 
lower  incisor  and  bicuspid  block  temporarily  on  wax,  to  know  where 
the  cusps  are  going  to  come.  Regulate  the  joints  by  this.  Yoa  can 
make  the  groove  in  the  lower  blocks  the  reverse  of  the  upper,  aod 
cut  them  all  out  before  much  jointing  is  done,  taking  care  that 
the  groove  is  now  on  the  lingual  side  and  that  the  buccal  cusps  are 
rounded  and  the  inner  more  acute,  as  in  the  buccal  of  the  upper. 
Never  eat  off  any  of  the  lingual  cu&ps  of  ike  lower  bicutpid  and  molar 
teeth,  such  as  are  now  made,  as  they  are  universally  too  short,  and  to 
get  them  long  enough  for  service  a  large  portion  of  the  buccal  cusps 
have  to  be  cut  down  and  rounded. 

*'The  palatal  cusps  of  the  upper  strike  between  the  outer  and 
inner  of  the  lower  (see  Fig.  848)  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  cusps 
should  be  long  enough  to  allow  in  the  lateral  movement  the  indaors 
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and  cuspid  on  that  same  side  to  touch  simultaneously  all  the  sur- 
face from  the  central  to  the  last  molar.  If  they  do  not,  then  your 
remedy  is  to  make  the  groove  deeper  in  both  upper  and  lower,  or 
perhaps  the  lower  only,  or  the  upper  only  (see  J  K,  Fig.  850)  ;  ez- 
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perience  here  will  soon  teach  you  which.  When  all  the  cusps  are 
toaching,  inner  and  outer  and  the  front  one,  take  the  opposite 
bicuspid  and  do  likewise ;  and  with  the  additional  precaution,  when 
the  lower  jaw  of  thie  articulator  is  turned  to  the  left,  to  make  the  inner 
cusps  of  the  upper  strike  the  outer  cusps  of  the  lower  (M  N,  Fig.  850) 
and  vice  versa,  when  thrown  to  the  lateral  right  or  left  (J  K,  Fig.  850). 
The  molars  must  have  the  same  rule  applied,  with  yet  another 
additional  point  of  great  importance. 

''The   curvature  of  the  ramus  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
depth  of  overbite  (see  Figs.  851  and   852),  so  that  when  the  lower 
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jaw  is  thrown  to  the  right,  the  outer  and  inner  cusps  of  both  upper 
and  lower  sets  on  that  side  come  together  at  the  same  time  that  the 
bicuspids  and  incisors  do  (see  Fig.  852) ;  but  the  curvature  should 
be  great  enough  to  permit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  second  molar 
tooth  in  the  lower,  which  slides  forward  to  meet  the  first  molar  in 
the  upper,  apparently  moving  backward  (Fig.  851) —if  they  were 
on  a  plane,  they  would  never  touch,  on  account  of  the  jaws  opening 
as  they  move  laterally  to  the  right  or  left — to  mount  up  on  the  cusps 
of  the  incisors  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  would  not  allow  the 
molars  to  touch,  if  on  a  straight  line  backward.    But,  inasmuch  as 
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on  the  plane  of  grinding  surface  the  first  upper  molar  stands  higher 
in  the  upper  plane,  the  sliding  forward  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the 
glenoid  cavity  brings  the  higher  second  molar  in  the  lower  in  con- 
tinuous contact  with  the  first  superior  molar,  as  well  as  both  outer 

Fig.  852. 


and  inner  cusps  of  bicuspids  and  molars  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  (Fig.  851).  This  is  specially  done  to  equalize  the  pressure  and 
force  on  both  sides  or  parts  of  the  dental  arches.  This  permits  of 
the  most  compensating  arrangement  of  the  teeth  for  equalizing  the 
action  of  muscles  on  both  sides  simultaneously,  and  getting  the 
greatest  amount  of  grinding  surface  at  each  movement.  This  ar- 
rangement of  bicuspids  and  molars  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  lower 
animals ;  the  inddors,  however,  never  toufih  when  the  jawB  care  in  laUral 
movement  Turn  the  lower  jaw  to  either  side  and  the  effect  id  the 
same.  As  I  before  said,  but  one  side  of  the  mouth  can  be  used  at  the  same 
instant f  leaving  the  other  free  to  balance  the  other  side  at  vfork. 

*'  If  the  upper  arch  of  iucisors  of  the  natural  teeth  should  be  broad 
or  deep  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  base  or  body  of  the  inci«>rB, 
or  where  they  are  much  inclined  to  protrude,  then  the  arch  at  the 
ramus  is  not  so  great.  In  artificial  sets  this  need  never  occur,  cariyiog 
out  the  same  rule  in  nearly  every  case,  of  controlling  the  curvature  at 
the  ramus  by  the  depth  of  overbite  and  length  of  cusps  of  bicuspids. 
This  system  holds  good  in  partial  sets  as  well. 

*'This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  articulation  proper; 
it  remains  only  to  give  a  few  points  having  a  bearing  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  same.  Select  the  broadest  grinding  surfaces  to  bicos- 
pids  and  molars,  that  the  bolus  of  food  may  be  held  securely  on 
their  faces,  taxing  less  the  muscles  of  the  face  engaged  in  masticatioD. 
Narrow  surface  would  rather  tend  to  cut  the  food  than  grind  it 
This  is  of  no  mean  importance  in  rendering  artificial  teeth  of  greatest 
use. 

*'  To  produce  the  most  natural  effect  the  centrals  should  be  the 
lightest  in  color,  and  the  cuspids  a  shade  or  so  darker,  with  a  dif- 
ference in  color  of  all  the  back  teeth.  I  prefer  on  this  account  to 
set  plain  teeth  wherever  admissible — and  nearly  all  lower  cases  are 
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80 — and  use  diffbrent  shades  and  arrange  irregularly.  The  lower 
incisor  teeth  are  mostly  crowded,  and  I  find  to  lap  them  over  and 
distort  them,  even  to  a  great  extent,  adds  very  greatly  to  their  natu- 
ral appearance.  Don't  be  afraid  of  getting  any  case  too  irregular ; 
very  few  natural  sets  can  boast  of  perfect  symmetry. 

*'  After  the  teeth  are  fixed  temporarily  on  the  plate  they  should 
always  be  tried  in  the  mouth  to  see  if  they  are  perfectly  correct.  As 
the  mouth  is  more  yielding  in  one  part  than  another,  the  closing  of 
the  jaws  rather  firmly  will  allow  of  slight  readjusting  of  themselves 
on  the  wax.  If,  when  finished,  they  are  found  not  to  articulate 
properly — which  is  sometimes  the  case  from  the  soldering  or  vulcan- 
izing— have  the  patient  bite  on  a  strip  of  wax  placed  between  the 
finding  surfaces  to  show  the  relation  of  each.  Then  put  this  back 
into  the  articulator  and  rearrange  the  grinding  surface.  It  will  be 
found  to  need  but  a  trifling  alteration. 

"  The  fiilse  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  condyles  is  found 
in  nearly  all  persons  who  have  had  but  one  or  two  teeth  remaining 
in  the  front  arch,  to  reach  which  the  jaw  must  be  thrust  forward 
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and  laterally ;  and  when  artificial  ones  are  placed  in,  the  same  old 
movements  are  continued  until  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  It  can 
be  corrected  without  any  special  arrangement  other  than  following 
the  law  herein  laid  down. 

**  The  Equilateral  Triangle  within  ike  Main  Triangle. — The  outline 
drawings  in  Fig.  853  may  be  thought  ideal.  But  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  geometry,  who  has  followed  me  in  my  argument  and 
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description,  must  be  struck  with  wonder  at  the  manrdoos  ingeouiij 
of  the  contrivance  baaed  alone  on  the  equilateral  triangle.  It  will  be 
seen  that  perfection  must  be  the  result,  since  each  part  is  complete 
within  itself  and  the  whole  supporting  each  individual  part. 

"  How  have  I  arrived  at  this  divination  ?  The  law  is  based  upon 
the  measurement  of  over  two  thousand  human  skulls.  First,  make  an 
equilateral  triangle,  4  inches  each  angle,  A,  A,  F;  draw  a  line  from 
T  to  F.  What  is  the  guide  to  form  the  arch  ?  Know  the  actual 
width  of  the  superior  central,  lateral,  and  cuapid  at  their  greatnt 
diameter  from  the  mesial  to  distal  surfaces,  say  -f^,  as  in  Fig.  84H. 
Measure  this  off  with  the  dividers,  and  place  one  arm  at  F  and  de* 
scribe  an  arc  from  D  to  D  through  I.  Then  place  dividers  at  I,  and 
intersect  the  line  just  made  from  F,  and  it  will  be  found  that  at  D 
will  be  found  the  extremest  point  of  the  arch  D,  F»  D,  and  will  be 
the  distal  surface  of  the  superior  cuspid.  Place  the  dividers  at  I,  and 
describe  the  arc  from  D  to  D  through  F,  which  will  constitute  the 
normal  and  positive  arch  of  the  superior  jaw.  There  will  be  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  from  D,  F,  I  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  at  F. 
The  same  will  be  found  the  base  of  each  superior  incisor. 

*'  Next  draw  a  line  from  A  to  D  on  either  side,  which  will  be  the 
guide  for  the  bicuspids  and  molars  as  to  width  and  depth.  Then,  by 
placing  the  dividers  at  A  and  B,  describe  another  arc  to  C,  which  will 
give  the  width  of  first  superior  bicuspid.  The  line  from  A  to  D 
passes  through  its  palatal  base,  and  will  pass  through  centre  of  base 
of  triangle  of  this  tooth.  Form  another  triangle  by  drawing  a  line 
from  H  to  H,  through  B.  which  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
first  molar,  and  will  give  the  width  between  the  palatal  surfiuses,  or 
their  depth  or  thickness.  Placing  the  dividers  at  I  and  F,  we 
intersect  the  line  from  F  to  T  at  Y.  Draw  a  line  through  Y  to  E,  £, 
forming  another  equilateral  triangle.  From  B  to  F  is  now  the  radius 
of  another  arc,  which  intersects  the  line  from  D  to  A  at  V,  and  the 
line  A  to  D  at  O.  A  line  now  drawn  £  to  E  through  Y  interaects 
the  centre  of  the  second  molar  at  E,  E. 

'*  Get  half  the  distance  between  the  points  at  E  on  the  line  from  D  to 
A,  and  the  width  of  the  first  molar  is  made,  and  also  the  second,  which 
is  the  angle  of  the  equilateral  of  each.  This  leaves  room  between 
the  first  bicuspid  and  first  molar,  and  is  the  width  of  second  bicus- 
pid ;  or  it  is  shown  by  placing  the  dividers  at  A  and  Y,  and 
intersecting  line  from  D  to  A  at  W,  same  as  from  B  to  G,  for  the 
first  bicuspid's  width.  The  distance  from  D  to  D  is  the  same  as  from 
D  to  the  distal  surface  of  the  second  molar.  P  to  P  through  Z  forms 
another  equilateral  triangle,  giving  the  wisdom  tooth's  place  in 
the  arch. 
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"  The  arrangement  of  J  and  K  (Fig.  852)  on  the  left  ehows  the 
teeth  in  the  act  of  mastication,  while  on  the  right  M  and  N  (Fig.  851) 
the  inner  cusp  of  molars  of  the  upper  and  outer  of  the  lower  molars 
csome  in  contact  when  not  in  use.  There  is  double  the  surface 
touching  at  everj  lateral  movement.  Fig.  851  shows  right  side,  as 
&t  M  and  N,  and  Fig.  852  that  of  left  side  (J,  K)  in  action  from  the 
mesial  to  the  last  molar.  Fig.  848  shows  both  bicuspids  and  molars 
in  normal  relation." 

The  subject  of  articulation  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  few 
irords  upon  the  great  importance  of  extreme  accuracy  in  all  its  de- 
tails. It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  some  of  the  most  pains- 
taking dental  mechanicians  practice  methods  of  articulating  in 
which  there  can  be  no  certainty,  and  for  constant  errors  in  which 
the  emery  wheel  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  save  them  the  mortifica- 
tion of  making  their  work  anew.  In  fact,  there  is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  guesswork  character  of  an  immense  number  of  articu- 
lations than  the  habitual  attempts  at  correction  by  the  equally 
guesswork  shifting  of  movable  articulators.  We  assert,  without 
hesitation,  that  ant  articulation — whether  with  gold  plate  or  with 
the  temporary  plates  of  vulcanite  and  other  forms  of  plastic  work — 
can  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  not  to  require  the  slightest  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  articulating  models.  We  shall  not  insult  the 
profession  by  attempting  to  prove  that,  if  it  can  be  done,  it  should 
be  done.  Next  in  importance  to  accuracy  of  the  impression  is  cor- 
rectness of  articulation.  Defects  in  either  are  damaging  to  one's 
reputation.  But  there  is  this  difference:  that  in  the  former  the 
error  may  often  be  detected  on  trial  of  the  plate,  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  finished  work  alone  reveals  the  failure. 

Defective  articulation  is  a  prolific  source  of  the  disgraceful  short- 
comings of  Vulcanite  Dentistry.  By  these  terms  we  specialize  that 
art  and  its  accompanying  science  which  begins  with  Hard  Rubber 
and  ends  with  a  Vulcanizer ;  which  knows  nothing  of  the  uses  of 
gold  save  as  a  circulating  medium,  recognizing  no  quality  in  a 
dental  material  so  highly  as  its  cheapness,  no  merit  in  a  process 
so  valuable  as  its  rapidity.  So  long  as  such  principles  rule  in  the 
dental  laboratory,  carelessness  in  articulation  is  of  little  consequence. 
But  older  practitioners,  who  are  accustomed  to  handle  the  royal 
metal  with  a  care  worthy  of  its  high  character,  will  fully  appreciate 
the  great  importance  of  a  rigorously  exact  articulation. 

Dr.  W.  Storer  How*  has  described  a  method  of  utilizing  plaster 
impressions  for  obtaining  accurate  antagonizing  models  as  follows : — 

*  Dental  Comms,  September  No.,  1888. 
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"In  the  procets  of  procurJDg  couaterparts  of  the  jave  for  which 
dental  substitutefl  are  to  be  conatnicted,  every  step  should  be  tikai 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  exactness  attainable,  and  accurate  im- 
preBsions  are  therefore  essential  as  matrices  in  which  the  working 
models  are  to  be  cast.  Impressions  of  edentulous  jaws  are  commod; 
taken  in  mixed  plaster,  which  is  held  in  the  bare  tray,  or  in  the 
wax  impressioii  previously  taken  in  the  tray.  An  elucidatim  uf 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  not  now  entered  upon,  but  it  is  anumed 
that  in  any  case,  whether  the  jaw  be  completely  or  partially  tooth- 
less,  an  impresaioa  will  be  taken  in  plaster,  and  that,  when  practi- 
cable, the  thinnest  part  of  the  body  of  the  impression  will  be  not  1» 
than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Fig.  854  exemplifies  such  ao 
impression  of  a  toothless  upper  jaw,  and  Fig.  855  in  like  manDer 
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illustrates  the  plaster  impression  of  an  edentulous  lower  jaw.  In 
both  instances  the  trays  are  omitted  from  the  cuts  as  not  neoessar; 
to  be  shown. 

"  Plaster  impressions  are  commonly  varnished  with  an  alcobolic 
solution  of  shellac  or  sandarach,  and  then  oiled  to  insure  the  lepaia- 
tion  of  the  casts.  The  preferable  way  in  most  cases  is  to  tboroaghly 
brush  the  Bur&ce  with  a  soft  brush  and  strong  soap-suds,  and,  aiUr 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  to  allow  for  absorption  of  the  water 
of  the  suds,  to  fill  the  impression  with  a  properly  mixed  batter  uf 
plsster. 

"Several  hours  should  preferably  elapse  befere  attempting  lo 
separate  the  cast  from  the  impression,  which  should  be  preserved  U 
nearly  entire  as  possible,  and  when  there  is  not  much  overhang  tbe 
separation  may  by  safely  efiected  by  progreeuve  smart  tappiogi 
with  a  light  mallet  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  impression.  If, 
however,  the  labial  porUon  must  needs  be  first  cracked  off,  this  may 
he  done,  after  cutting  a  groove  in  the  impression  as  near  along  tJK 
crest  line  of  the  cast  as  may  be  guessed,  using  quick,  light  mallet- 
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blows  to  knock  ofi*  th«  eecUuns.  These  are  to  b«  carefully  kept, 
and  ftfter  the  separfttion  bas  been  accomplished  &re  to  be  replaced 
with  the  palatal  portion  on  the  cast  and  with  a  thin-mixed  plaster 
built  up  t«  the  approximate  shape  of  an  articulating  model.  When 
this  has  become  quite  hard  it  ia  removed  from  the  cast,  which,  of 
course,  it  perfectly  fits.  It  will  also,  if  as  an  impression  it  was  cor- 
rectly taken,  perfectly  fit  the  jaw,  and  may  therefore  be  placed  in 
the  mouth  and  judiciously  trimmed  until  the  proper  ezpreaaion  has 
been  produced,  and  the  exact  dimensions  and  contour  of  the  desired 
denture  embodied  in  this  plaster  articulating  model.  Such  a  model 
is  shown  in  Fig.  856.  In  like  manner  one  may  prepare  a  similar 
model  of  the  inferior  jaw.  Such  rigid  and  exact-fitting  models  can 
obviously  be  replaced,  trimmed,  and  readjusted  in  the  mouth  until 
the  best  skill  of  the  dentist  shall  have  been  expended  in  obtaining 
models  at  once  avtistic  and  correct.    The  median-line  mark  is  then 
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made  with  a  pendl  or  knife,  and  croea-lines  are  made  on  the  aidea 
of  both  models  while  they  are  pressed  together  in  the  mouth,  after 
many  openings  and  shuttings  of  the  jaws,  to  be  sure  that  at  last  the 
proper  relations  of  the  models  have  been  obtained.  The  occluding 
surfaces  are  then  dried,  warmed,  some  hot  wax  is  dropped  on  them, 
the  models  are  instantly  replaced  in  the  mouth,  and  the  side-marks 
and  median-line  marks  made  to  exactly  coincide,  while  the  models 
are  pressed  together  by  a  firm  closure  of  the  jaws  until  the  wax  has 
quite  stifi'eoed.  The  joined  models  can  then  be  taken  from  the 
mouth  and  replaced  upon  the  casta.  These  are  to  be  fixed  with 
care  in  a  suitable  articulator,  and  the  result  will  be  a  precise  repro- 
duction of  the  relative  positions  previously  occupied  by  the  models 
when  placed  on*  the  natural  jawa  (see  Fig.  857).  Attention  is  here 
called  to  the  tkct  that,  normally,  the  horizontal  line  of  occlusion  is 
Dot  straight,  but  curved  so  that  the  superior  cuspids  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depression,  as  illustrated  in  the  lines  of  the  models. 
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Fig.  857.  In  the  construction  of  models  for  full  dentures  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  this  curved  line  of  occlusion  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  process  of  mastication  is  facilitated  by  the  impingement  of 
the  lower  bicuspids  and  molars,  as  these  are  occluded  with  their  down- 
ward-graded antagonists  by  the  antero-lateral  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  the  act  of  grinding  the  food  ;  second,  the  &cial  expression  is 
improved  by  the  rising  of  the  respective  planes  of  occlusion  at  those 
points,  thus  in  some  degree  producing  the  effect  that  the  limn^ 
accomplishes  by  upwardly-curved  lines  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth. 

"  Fig.  858  also  shows  (though  imperfectly)  the  correctness  with 
which  the  plaster  models  may  be  made  to  anticipate  the  outlines  of 
forms  which  the  completed    dentures  are  subsequently  to  assume 
in  becoming  both  useful  and  beautifying  works  of  art.     The  thio, 
sharp,  in..ezible  borders  of  contact  with  the  gum  along  lines  which 
provide  for  a  firm  bearing  of  the  model,  and  yet  permit  the  free 
play  of  all  the  muscles  concerned  in  acts  of  mastication  and  facial 
expression,  are  noticeable  in  Figs.  856  and  857  as  being  producible 
in   plaster  models.      It  is  likewise  observable  in  Fig.  857  that  the 
normal  overlap  of  the  upper  incisors  upon  the  lower  may  be  repro- 
duced in  plaster  models  and  prove  an  important  factor  in  sustain- 
ing the   lips  in  proper   profile   relations, — a  circumstance  too  often 
ignored   or  overlooked   in   the    preparation  of    the    ordinary  wax 
models.    These  are,   in   fact,  commonly  so  crudely   and    clumsilj 
formed,  and  are  withal  so  lacking  in  resistance  to  adverse  impreasione, 
that  not  only  can  no  dependence  be  placed   upon  them  as  correct 
representatives  of  the  relative  parts  previously  studied  and  produced 
in  the  mouth,  but  from  the  very  fact  that  wax  forms  are  so  easy  of 
displacement  and  disfigurement,  the  steps  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
such  articulating  models  are  hesitatingly  and  hastily  taken,  and  of 
course  result  in  faulty  dentures,  which,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
dental  operations,  proclaim  the  frequent  failure  of  the  dentist  to  so 
closelv  imitate  nature  as  to  conceal  the  fact  that  such  an  endeavor 
has  been  made.      The  practical  permanence  of  the  plaster  model 
obviates  all  these  defects,  and,  furthermore,  admits  of  such  a  firm 
final  closure  of  the  jaws  that,  when  at  last  the  corresponding  denture 
is  placed  in  the  mouth,  both  the  occlusion  and  the  articulation  are 
found  to  be  correct,  as  could  never  be  the  case  afber  a  timid  trial 
closure  upon  a  soft,  slippery  wax  model. 

"  In  Fig  857,  as  in  the  succeeding  figures,  the  models  and  casts  are 
to  be  viewed  as  mounted  on  articulating  frames,  which  do  not  appear 
because  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

'*  Upon  the  removal  of  the  tnodels  from  the  casts,  after  these  have 
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be«n  mounted  on  the  articulator,  both  repreaentatiTee  of  th«  eden- 
luloas  jaws  will  appear  as  seen  in  Fig.  858,  and  in  these  cases  the 
border  outlines  of  the  models  are  indicated  to  emphasJEe  the  need 
of  making  them  conform  to  tlie  muscle  insertion  lines  whenever 
this  is  practicable ;  and  that  not  only  because  of  the  increased 
stability  of  the  deuturee  when  they  are  free  from  liability  to  dis- 
placement by  the  lifUng  action  of  muscles  improperly  so  covered, 
but  also  because  the  mobility  of  the  adjacent  features  in  the  conse- 
quent naturalness  of  the  facial  expression  will  depend  in  great 
d^ree  upon  the  judicious  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  den- 
tures. 

"  Fig.  859  shows  the  cast  of  the  upper  jaw  in  its  relation  to  the 
articulating  model  in  place  on  the  cast  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  Fig, 
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860  likewise  illuatratea  the  cast  of  the  lower  jaw  as  related  to  the 
articulating  model  in  position  on  the  cast  of  the  upper  jaw. 

"  A  close  observation  and  study  of  these  illustrations  will  make 
clear  the  many  points  of  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  plaster  in  the  oonstriictiuu,  fashiuniug,  and  adjustment  of 
prosthetic  models  for  full  dentures. 

"  Complete  upper  artificial  dentures  for  use  with  more  or  less 
complete  lower  natural  d«ituree  consUtute  a  large  class  of  the  cases 
coming  within  the  province  of  the  dentist,  and  for  these  the  plaster 
articulating  models  are  especially  adapted. 

"  Such  a  model  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  856  may  be  suitably  shaped 
to  articulate  with  the  natural  teeth  of  a  lower  jaw,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  861,  and  in  the  process  of  shaping  the  plaster  model  great 
satisfacUon  will  be  derived  from  the  security  of  the  model's  reten- 
tion in  the  mouth,  the  firmness  with  which  the  lower  teeth  may  be 
closed  upon  it,  and  the  certainty  with  which,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tions, a  natural   occlusion  may  be  obtained.     When   this  has  been 
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done,  anil  all  the  artUtic  conditiona  are  complied  with  in  perfecting 
the  ahape  of  the  model,  it  is  to  be  removed,  warmed,  and  thns  dried 
on  its  occluding  aurface,  ao  that  a  roll  of  very  aoft  impreasion-wu 
may  be  placed  upon  it  and  all  be  quickly  replaced  in  the  mouth. 

"  Repeated  normal  closures  of  the  jawa  are  to  be  made,  and  the 
jawa  then  held  tightly  cloaed  while  the  fingers  of  the  operator  ut 
rapidly  pressed   upon   the  wax  which  covers  the  face  of  the  teeth, 


so  that  on  opening  the  jaws  and  carefully  removing  the  model  taA 
wax  there  will  be  found  an  accurate  impression  of  the  teeth,  which 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  wax  tn  the  model,  pressing  it  firmly 
into  ita  seat.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  articulated  model  and  ml 
Fig.  862  shows  the  articulated  casts  when  the  model  has  been  re- 
moved. 
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"  If  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  pursuing  this  procra  op  Ui 
this  point,  the  succeeding  stepa  in  the  conatructinn  of  a  continuoiK 
gum,  gold,  celluloid,  or  vulcanite  denture  may  be  taken  with  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  subatitute,  if  made  in  atrict  conformity  to 
the  miidela,  will  exactly  fit  the  maxilla,  articulate  with  the  DStorsI 
teeth,  and  impart  an  appropriate  expression  to  the  related  featura 
of  the  patient. 
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"  The  foregoing  method  may  in  some  cases  be  practiced  when  mod- 
eling composition  has  been  used  in  taking  the  impression;  or  the 
composition  may  be  employed  in  building  the  model  upon  the  cast 
which  has  been  made  from  a  plaster  impression.  But  for  general  use 
— and  all  the  more  so  as  the  practice  shall  become  familiar — plaster 
will  be  found  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  as  a  material  for  both  the 
impressions  and  the  models." 


CHAPTER  XL 


PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLIANCES  OF  SOLDERING. 

Soldering  is  the  union  of  two  metallic  surfaces,  either  by  slightly 
fusing  the  surfaces  themselves  (technically  termed  sweatibg,  or 
autogenous  soldering),  as  in  the  union  of  a  plate  of  silver  to  a  block 
of  copper  preparatory  to  rolling  into  Sheffield  plate,  or  by  the 
fusion  of  an  alloy  which  melts  more  readily  than  the  metals  to  be 
soldered. 

The  conditions  of  successful  soldering,  as  given  by  the  late  Prof. 
Austen,  are :  1.  A  freely  flowing  solder.  2.  Absence  of  oxide  from 
the  surface  over  which  the  solder  is  to  flow.  8.  Proper  amount  and 
direction  of  heat  in  flowing  the  solder.  The  first  condition  requires 
good  solder;  of  this  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  .To  limit  the  flow  of 
the  solder  and  protect  all  places  which  it  should  not  encroach  upon, 
a  thin  layer  of  plaster  batter  or  a  solution  of  whiting  may  be  applied 
with  a  camel's- hair  brush.  The  second  calls  for  the  use  of  borax,  the 
specific  action  of  which,  as  a  flux,  is — first,  the  removal  of  existing 
oxide  by  virtue  of  its  powerful  affinity  for  it ;  secondly,  the  preven- 
tion of  further  oxidation  by  the  exclusion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  third  condition  demands  a  skillful  management  of  the  blowpipe 
flame;  this  is  the  principal  difficulty  with  most  beginners  and,  in- 
deed, with  not  a  few  old  practitioners. 

The  borax  should  be  used  in  the  lump  and  rubbed  with  pure  (dis- 
^  tilled  or  rain)  water  upon  a  coarsely-ground  glass  slab  until  a  creamy 
paste  is  formed.  Into  this  the  pieces  of  solder  may  be  placed,  and 
also  some  of  it  applied  with  a  small  brush  or  feather  to  the  surfaces 
over  which  the  solder  is  required  to  flow.  Hard  water  and  the  com- 
mon practice  of  rubbing  borax  on  a  slate  make  it  impure  and  to  some 
extent  interfere  with  soldering.  Too  much  borax  is  objectionable, 
and  gold  requires  less  than  silver.     The  solder  is  placed  along  the 
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base  of  the  backiDg,  and  if  this  k  short  the  solder  can  be  directed  io 
its  flow  by  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  to  the  holes  of  the  pins ;  if  the 
backings  are  long  it  may  be  best  to  place  a  small  piece  of  solder  over 
the  holes  of  the  pins  in  addition  to  the  piece  along  the  base  of  the 
backing.  The  solder  should  be  tested  before  using  by  melting  it  on 
a  piece  of  silver  plate. 

In  fulfilling  the  third  condition — the  management  of  the  heat-*^ 
following  points  demand  attention :  (a)  To  raise  the*  heat  very  grad- 
ually, until  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  borax  is  slowly  driven 
off;  for  if  this  is  done  rapidly  the  borax  pufis  up  and  throws  off  the 
solder ;  rapid  heating  at  the  outset  is  apt  also  to  crack  the  teeth,  {h) 
To  diffuse  the  heat  when  using  the  blowpipe,  so  that  the  solder  shall 
not  become  melted  before  the  metallic  surfaces  are  hot  enough  to 
unite  with  it,  else  it  will  roll  into  a  ball  or  flow  with  an  abruptly- 
defined  edge ;  whereas  it  should  unite  so  smoothly  with  the  plate  that, 
except  for  the  difference  in  color,  its  line  of  termination  cannot  be 
detected,  (c)  To  manage  the  fine  point  of  the  blowpipe  flame  so  as 
to  be  able  to  direct  the  flow  of  the  solder  to  any  given  point ;  the 
rule  being  that,  unless  prevented,  solder  will  flow  toward  the  hottest 
point.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flame  given  by  the  blast  of  the  blow- 
pipe: 1.  The  broad,  heating-up,  or  oxidizing  flame;  this  is  produced 
by  holding  the  tip  a  little  behind  or  at  the  edge  of  the  flame.  2.  The 
pointed,  soldering,  or  deoxidizing  flame ;  this  is  produced  by  paaang 
the  tip  more  or  less  into  the  flame.  A  very  general  mistake  is  to  uae 
too  strong  a  blast. 

The  apparatus  required  for  soldering  includes  a  lamp  to  give  a  raf- 
ficiently  hot  flame ;  a  blowpipe  to  give  intensity  and  direction  to  the 
flame ;  borax,  brush,  glass,  slate,  solder,  and  solder-tongs ;  investing 
materials  and  clamps  to  protect  the  teeth,  also  to  hold  the  parts  in 
relation  to  each  other  until  soldered ;  a  receptacle  to  retain  or  give 
additional  heat  during  the  process  of  soldering ;  an  acid  (sulphuric) 
bath,  to  remove  the  glass  of  borax. 

As  accidents  sometimes  occur  from  the  flame  communicating  with 
the  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  alcoholic  vapor  in  the  body  of  the 
lamp,  it  is  prudent  to  make  a  mfUy  Icanp  by  connecting  the  wick 
tube  with  the  body  of  the  lamp  by  a  small  tube  which  shall  be, 
under  all  circumstances,  full  of  alcohol.  Figs.  868  and  864  rep-, 
resent  such  lamps.  If  the  wick  is  not  permitted  to  ran  below  the 
shoulder  above  the  horizontal  tube  this  tube  will  remain  aiwajB 
filled  with  alcohol.  The  top  of  the  wick  tube  should  be  beveled  off 
in  a  direction  just  the  reverse  of  that  shown  in  the  drawing,  so  as  to 
permit  the  downward  projection  of  the  flame.  Fig.  865  is  a  veiy 
ingenious  modification   of   the   safety   lamp,  made  by   Dr.  B.  W. 
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Franklin,  ao  constructed  as  to  retain  the  alcohol  uniformly  at  the  sf 
level. 
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The  fluid  used  in  theee  lamps  is  usually  alcohol.    For  all  purposes 
of  dental  soldering  alcohol  gives  a  suffident  degree  of  heat,  and  is 


much  more  cleanly  than  the  carboniferous  flame  of  ethereal  oil,  sperm 
oil,  coal  oil,  or  gas. 

To  give  intensity  and  proper  direction  to  the  heat  of  the  lamp,  a 
blowpipe  is  necessary.    The  simplest  is  a  tapering  tube,  flfteen  to 
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eighteen  inches  long,  and  curved  at  the  smaller  end  (Fig.  866).  At 
this  end  the  bore  for  the  last  half-inch  should  be  perfecdy  cylin- 
drical and  about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  knitting  needle.  This 
may  be  modified  in  several  ways  and  made  more  useful.     First,  by 
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cutting  it  within  three  inches  of  the  flame  end  and  inaeTting  » taisll, 
hollow  ball  or  cylinder,  to  receive  the  condensed  moigtare, which, 
in  the  plain  blowpipe,  often  interrupts  the  blast.  Secondlj,  bj 
attaching  a  flattened  mouth-piece,  which  is  much  leas  fatiguing  to 
the  lips  to  grasp.  Thirdly,  by  connecting  the  flame  end  to  the  mouth- 
piece by  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  flexible  tubing.  The  flame  end 
ought  to  be  straight,  and  from  four  to  six  iachea  long ;  a  cigar  bolder 
makes  an  excellent  mouth-piece.  A  bulb  or  enlargement  in  the  tube 
might  be  serviceable  in  retaining  condensed  moisture;  but  it  a  lev 
liable  to  accumulate  in  rubber  tubing  than  in  the  metal  pipes- 
There  are  many  forms  of  mouth  blowpipes,  and  some  quite  ezpeosirc 
ones ;  but  the  pipe  with  '  flexible  tube,  as  here  described,  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  the  laboratory. 


Figs.  867,  868,  and  869  represent  different  forms  of  blowpipa  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  moisture  which  accumulite 
within  the  tube  from  being  blown  from  the  orifice  and  interrapiiii^ 
the  blast. 

Figs.  868  and  869  are  modifications  introduced  by  Hr.Thomu 
Fletcher,  and  for  the  latter  it  is  claimed  that  the  roouth-[Hece  ii  the 
easiest  to  use,  and  the  heaviest  continued  blowing  causes  no  itnio 
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OQ  the  lipfl,  while  the  tongue  haa  the  necewary  control  over  the  open- 
iDg.  Being  held  as  a  pencil,  the  chamber  on  the  M«in  stops  all 
eondensed  moiRture  and  prevents  the  heat  aBoending  to  the  end. 

The  mouth  blowpipe  requires  in  its  use  a  peculiar  managemeDt 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  cheeks,  and  palate,  by  virtue  of  whiob 
fta  uninterrupted  and  regular  current  of  air  is  thrown  from  the 
lungs  through  the  pipe.  The  aimplest  way  to  lesra  how  to  do  this 
is  to  first  practice  blowing  excluaively  duriug  inspiration  ;  this  calls 
into  action  the  cheek  muscles  and  involuntarily  closes  the  opening 
between  mouth  and  fauces.  Then  use  the  pipe  solely  during  expi- 
ration ;  this  teaches  control  of  the  chest  muscles  in  the  emission  of 
a  steady,  gentle  blast.  The  art  of  using  the  blowpipe  without 
iattgue  conaiflts  in  alternating  the  action  of  these  two  sets  of  muscles ; 
the  art  of  giving  a  perfectly  steady,  uninterrupted  blast  implies  con- 
trol over  these  muscles  and  the  ability  to  pass  from  one  set  to  the 
other  at  the  moment  of  opening  or   closing  the  entrance  to  the 
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fauc«s.  Alter  persevering  practice  of  the  two  methods  of  blowing, 
the  art  of  connecting  them  will  come  almost  unconsciously;  when 
once  learned  it  is  never  forgotten.  Those  who  are  too  indolent  to 
master  the  first  difficulty  of  learning  it  become  the  slaves  to  mechanical 
appliances  which,  however  useful  for  many  purposes,  can  never  supply 
the  place  of  this  simplest  and  best  of  all  blowpipes. 

Blowpipes  working  by  artificial  blast  may  be  divided  into  four 
claaeee :  1.  Alcoholic  or  self-acting  blowpipes ;  2.  Mechanical  or 
bellows  blowpipes ;  3.  Hydrostatic  blowpipes ;  4.  Oxy-hydrogen  »r 
aero-hydrogen  blowpipes.  Of  each  of  these  we  shall  give  an  e^cample. 
To  enumerate  all  the  forms  that  inventive  talent  has  devised  would 
fill  too  much  of  our  space. 
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The  BELF-ACTiNO  blowpipOB  deiive  the  force  of  their  blut  from  the 
vapor  of  hot  alcohol,  which,  igoidng  u  it  panes  through  the  flune, 
adda  to  the  inteuBity  of  th«  heat.  A  tamewhat  complex  hat  tgtj 
complete  blowpipe  of  thia  clasa,  invented  hy  Dr.  Jafaial  Parmlj,  ii 
shown  in  Fig.  870. 

The  lamp,  Q,  supplied  from  the  reservoir,  d  d,  heats  the  alcohol 
in  globe,  i,  supplied  from  the  reservoir,  j,  through  the  pipe,  s.  The 
elastic  vapor  escapee  at  the  jet,  p,  giving  intensity  to  the  large  flame, 
L,  which  receives  its  supply  of  alcohol  from  reservoir,  h  j.  BotA 
upper  and  tower  wick  tubes  have  movable'  cylindeia  for  regulstioj; 
the  flame.  A  small  charcoal  furnace,  b,  may  be  brought  io  range  af 
the  flame  for  melting  purposes. 

Smaller  and  more  portable  lamps  are  made,  of  which  quite  a 
numbw  of  different  patterns  are  to  be  found  in  the  depots.   The 
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principle  and  genera)  plao  of  construction  are  very  dearly  shown 
in  Fig.  871,  designed  by  Dr.  S.  S.  White.  All  alcoholic  blowpipe* 
give  intensity  of  heat,  but  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mouth  blow|Hpe 
in  the  control  which  the  operator  has  over  the  force  and  directioo  of 
the  jet. 

The  different  forms  of   the   hechakioal  blowpipe   are  slnost 
infinite.    The  principle  of  constructioD  is  mther  that  of  the  bello** 
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or  the  force  pump,  combinnl  with  a  reservoir  of  air  to  give  uoiformity 
to  the  blast,  which  would  otherwise  issue  in  jets. 


I> 


A  common  hous^  bellows  secured  to  the  floor  will  form  a  simple 
and  good  arrangement  A  spring  should  separate  the  handles,  the 
Upper  one  of  which  forms  a  treadle.  An  india-rubber  pipe  should 
pass  from  the  nozzle  to  an  air-tight  box,  Arom  which  a  second  tube 
comee  out  and  is  attached  to  the  blowpipe.  If  the  bellows  is  made 
doable,  like  a  blacksmith's,  the  Upper  half  forms  the  air-chamber  in 
place  of  the  air-tight  box. 

Fig.  872  represents  the  Burgess  blowpipe,  which  is  a  convebient 
and  efficient  form.    A  is  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  which    is    2i 


inches  in  diameter,  allowing  a  3-itich   stroke,    b,  pistoD  rod.    c  is 
heel-and-toe  treadle  for  driyingthe  pump,     d,  the  receiver,  12  inches 
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high  by  3  inches  in  diametor,  ioto  which  the  air  is  forced.  Tb* 
whole  height  of  the  machine  ia  24  inches ;  the  baae  ia  12  tneba 
by  5. 

Fig§.  873  and  874  repreaeut  Fletcher's  bellows  blowpipes,  capable 
of  being  adjusted  in  any  desired  position. 

Figs.  875  and  876  represent  two  tbrnu  of  the  Fletcher  sutonutie 
blowpipe,  one  of  which  is  mounted  on  a  ball-joint.  These  fbrmi 
are  very  convenient  for  soldering,  especially  in  the  maou&eture  of 
gold  crowns  and  bridge-work. 

Fio.  877. 


Fig.  877  represents  a  style  of  foot  bellows  by  which  the  beltan 
IHid  automatic  blowpipes  are  operated.  Fig.  878  repreaenta  a  caH»t 
block  for  use  as  a  support  in  soldering.  It  is  a  perfect  non-condaetor 
and  mnch  cleaner  than  charcoal.     Fig.  879    represents  a   earbos 
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cylinder,  the  cupped  end  of  which  answers  as  a  good  support  for  smsll 

cases,  such  as  crowns,  while  soldering. 

'    Fig.  880  represents  Macomber's  gas  blowpipe.    The.  direction  of 
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the  poiDt,  1,  is  regulated  by  the  joiot,  3,  and  the  supply  of  gas  oon- 
trolled  by  the  stopcock,  2.  The  air  is  supplied  from  the  lungs,  or 
from  some  form  of  mechanical  or  hydrostatic  blowpipe,  through 
the  flexible  tube. 

Fig.  881  represents  a  hand  blowpipe,  into  which  the  air  is 
admitted  at  a  and  conducted  through  a  small  tube  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  gas-pipe,  b.  The  supply  of  both  gas  and  air  is  regulated  by 
pressure  of  the  thumb  or  fingers  on  the  rubber  tubes,  o,  c. 

The  THIRD  class  of  blowpipes  is  sometimes  combined  with  the 
second  to  regulate  the  blast,  or  with  the  first  to  intensify  it  In  its 
uncombined  form  it  consists  essentially  of  a  blowpipe  point  attached 
by  a  flexible  tube  to  an  air-chamber,  from  which  the  air  is  forced 
by  the  steady  pressure  of  water.     When  once  set  in  operation,  it  is 
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self-acting,  and  in  this  respect  has  great  advantage  over  the  second 
class.  This,  with  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  blast,  makes  a 
properly  constructed  hydrostatic  blowpipe  much  the  best  of  all 
substitutes  for  the  lungs  and  mouth  blowpipe. 

The  gasometer  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  apparatus  makes  a  very 
excellent  hydrostatic  blowpipe.  Its  form,  and  the  manner  of  using 
it,  are  so  familiar  to  dentists  as  to  render  any  illustration  or  descrip- 
tion unnecessary.  Any  required  force  of  blast  may  be  given  by 
detaching  the  counterpoise,  or  by  adding  weights  to  the  descending 
cylinder. 

Prof.  Austen  gives  the  following  description  of  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive apparatus  suitable  for  laboratories  where  no  pressure  can 
be  had,  as  in  cities,  from  public  water- works.  "Place  in  a  con- 
venient position  a  strong  10  gallon  water-tight  oak  cask,  two  feet 
from  the  floor.  Over  this,  and  two  feet  above  it,  place  a  secopd  of 
the  same  size,  with  a  movable  cover,  so  that  water  may  be  con- 
veniently poured  into  it.  Connect  the  casks  by  a  tube  running 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cask,  and  having  a  stopcock,  a, 
between  the  casks.    Into  the  top  of  the   lower  cask  insert  a  stop- 
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cock,  (,  to  which  attach  the  blowpipe  tube,  and  into  the  bottom  ■ 
larger  stopcock,  e,  for  drawing  off  the   water.    It  is   prepared  for 
p^^  ggg  operation   thus :    dose  all    the  atopeocki, 

and  fill  the  upper  cask  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top  (if  too  full,  it  might  chance  to 
overflow  the  lower  cask  and  force  water  oat 
of  the  blowpipe  upon  the  flame  and  work) ; 
then  open  the  stopcocks,  a,  b,  and  t^e  jet 
will  issue  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
the  h^ght  of  the  water.  If  too  strong,  it 
may  be  r^ulated  by  pressure  upon  the 
elastic  tube  or  by  partly  closing  iIk 
stopcock.  Ten  gallons  of  air  will  suffice 
for  any  ordinary  case  of  Bolderiog ;  bot 
the  process  is  easily  renewed  by  closiog 
stop  a  and  drawing  off  the  water,  by  stop 
e,  from  the  lower  cask,  and  emptying  ioto 
the   upper.    This   can   be   more  rapidly 

~  n[ done  if  stop  b  is  left  open,  so  as  to  admit 

air  freely  while  drawing  off  the  water." 
Another,  but  more  expensive  form,  is  shown  in  Fig.  882,  made 
of  copper  or  boiler  iron,  and  connected  by  lead  pipes  with  the 
public  water-works  in  towns  and  cities  thus  supplied.  The  dnn- 
ing,  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  description,  makes  anj 
erplanation  unnecessary. 

The  fourth  class  of  blowpipes  is  analogous  in  its  operation  to  the 
ozy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  point  is  double,  consisting  of  a  tube, 
through  which  comes  the  supporter  »f  combustion  (oxygen  or  com- 
mon air),  surrounded  by  a  cylinder,  through  which  cornea  the  com- 
bustible (alcoholic  vapor,  illuminating  gas,  or  hydrogen),  la 
Count  Richmont's  aero-hydrogen  blowpipe  the  hydrogen  is  gener- 
ated in  a  vessel  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  lioc, 
and  the  air  forced  through  the  centre  tube,  either  with  a  bellom  or 
from  the  lungs.  The  heat  is  less  intense  than  that  of  the  oxy-br- 
drogen  blowpipe,  but  is  too  great  for  moat  laboratory  purposes.  The 
gas  blowpipe  is  a  very  convenieut  instrumcDt;  the  principle  is  sioi' 
ilar  and  the  heat  very  great. 

Fig.  83H  represents  an  ingenious  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  inveated 
by  Dr.  J.  Rollo  Knapp,  which  consists  of  an  iron  stand  in  which  \t 
secured,  by  a  thumb-screw,  a  lOO-gallon  cylinder  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas.  By  means  of  a  yoke  and  set-screw  the  valve  of  the  cjlinder 
is   connected  with   the   tubes  and  valves  of  the  blowpipe  in  sach 
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manner  tbat  the  proporlious  of  tbe  oaixture  uf  nitrous  oxide  and 
illuminating  gaaea  are  under  perfect  reguiation  and  control. 

There  are  two  pipe-noizlea,  which  may  be  used  at  the  same  Uroe, 
or  one  at  a  Ume,  according  aa  a  large  or  small  flame  may  be  deaired. 
One  pipe-nozzle  is  shown  as  bung  upoD  its  hook,  and  the  other  as 
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if  directed  upon  work  held  on  the  pivoted  bracket- table.  It  can 
be  used  wherever  illuminating  gas  is  available.  Any  of  the  soldering 
operations  of  the  laboratory,  from  the  largest  piece  of  crown-work 
to  the  most  delicate  joiniog  of  tbe  narrowest  bands  or  finest  wires,  are 
accomplished  with  equal  focility.  With  illuminating  gas  of  good 
quality  and  sufficient  pressure  a  pennyweight  of  20-carat  gold  can  be 
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melted  in  thirty  seconds.    A  large  investment  must  be  heated  first  br 
other  means. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  blowpipe  attachments,  connected 
to  the  yoke  of  a  nitrous  oxide  gas-cylinder,  the  cylinder  being  aet 
upright,  and  secured  by  a  thumb-screw  on  one  end  of  an  iron  bsae  or 
stand,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  pivoted  a  table  upon  which  to  rest 
the  work.  The  blowpipe  proper  is  a  continuation  of  the  outlet-tube 
of  the  gas-cylinder.  A  lever-valve,  o,  regulates  the  supply  of  nitroai 
oxide.  Just  beyond  this  valve  is  the  mixing-chamber,  K,  to  which 
the  illuminating  gas  is  conducted  from  the  gas -bracket  by  means  of 
rubber  tubing,  entering  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  through  the 
valved  tube,  c.  The  lever,  d,  controls  the  supply.  The  mixing- 
chamber  is  provided  with  a  gauze  screen  to  prevent  the  flame 
from  being  drawn  into  the  supply-tubes.  Immediately  beyond  tlie 
mixing-chamber  the  pipe  is  branched  to  afford  two  flames  of  diflerent 
sizes,  E  and  p,  which  can  be  used  independently  of  each  other 
or  both  together.  The  valve- lever,  l,  regulates  the  flame  in  both. 
For  greater  convenience  in  manipulation  the  pipe-nozzles  are  ooo* 
nected  with  the  branched  pipe  by  rubber  tubing.  From  the  body  of 
the  valves,  l,  an  arm  extends,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  scalloped 
disk  as  a  holder  for  the  flame-nozzles  when  not  in  use.  In  the 
illustration  one  of  the  nozzles  is  shown  in  the  holder,  the  other  being 
directed  to  the  revolving  table. 

In  the  operation  of  soldering  the  parts  to  be  united  must  be  held 
together  in  their  exact  relative  positions*  This  can  sometimes  be  done 
by  simply  laying  them  together ;  but  usually  they  must  be  held  in 
place,  either  by  iron  wire  bound  around  them,  or  by  small  damps  c^ 
iron  wire,  or  by  rivets;  or  else  by  some  investing  material, which,  in 
dentistry,  is  always  plaster  mixed  with  some  substances  that  will 
counteract  its  tendency  to  shrink  and  crack  under  soldering  heat 
This  substance  may  be  coal  ashes,  soapstone  dust,  feldspar,  clean  sand, 
or  asbestos.  The  two  latter  are  the  best,  and  may  be  mixed  in  pro- 
portions varying  from  2  to  6  parts  8au<l  or  asbestos  to  4  of  plaster. 
As  a  rule,  the  less  plaster,  the  less  shrinkage ;  but  a  very  small  qaan- 
tity  makes  the  investment  too  friable. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  use  too  large  a  quantity  ef  investing 
material.  This  almost  invariably  results  in  the  warping  of  the 
plate  ;  for,  as  all  investments  have  some  degree  of  permanent  con- 
traction, and  all  metals  must  expand,  if  the  latter  is  bound  by  a 
rigid,  unyielding  mass  it  will  inevitably  warp.  Hence,  as  a  rale, 
use  no  more  investing  material  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  parti 
to  be  soldered  in  their  position  and  to  protect  the  porcelain  surftces 
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firom  direct  oontact  with  the  flame.    Thia  subject  will  be  further  con- 
sidered when  Bpeaking  of  the  goldering  of  teeth  to  the  plate. 

In  aeleoting  a.  suitable  reeeptaole  for  the  work  to  be  soldered,  it  is 
important  to  retain  the  beat,  eepeciall;  when  using  the  mouth  blow- 
pipe. A  funnel-shaped  mat  made  with  scraps  of  woven  iron  wire,  or 
«  large  lump  of  pumice  stone,  or  one  of  close-grained  charcoal,  with 
the  outside  coated  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster,  form  very  simple 
nnd  oonveoieDt  receptacles  for  smailer  pieces  of  work.  For  larger 
work,  or  for  ver]r  high  temperatures,  it  is  important  to  receive  addi- 
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tional  heat  from  ignited  charcoal,  for  which  purpose  the  soldering  pan 
(Fig.  884)  is  a  very  admirable  contrivance.  The  movable  lid  remains 
during  the  heating  up  and  the  cooling  ofij  but  is,  of  course,  removed 
during  the  act  of  soldering. 

Fig.  886  represents  the  form  of  soldering  blocks  which  are  made 
of  either  plumbago  orasbeetos. 

After  soldering  the  work  should  cool  gradually,  unless  it  is  to  be 
re-Bwaged.  If  there  is  any  porcelain  attached  the  cooling  must  he 
very  gradual.  When  cold,  it  may  be  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  kept  there  for  a  fow  moments, 
and  then  slowly  cooled.  This  dissolves  the  glass  of  borax,  which  is 
ao  hard  that  it  injures  the  edge  of  files  and  scrapers. 

A  few  general  considerations  may  be  of  service  in  the  use  of  the 
above-described  appliances  for  soldering.  It  is  an  operation  regarded 
by  many  as  attended  with  much  risk ;  and  by  students  generally  it  is 
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coDudered  the  pons  tmrwrum  of  dectiatry.  Whereu,  ther«  b  no  pro- 
cess ID  dental  prostheeU  in  wbich  the  desired  result  can  be  with  more 
certainty  obtained,  provided  such  care  and  skill  are  ezerciied  u 
alone  can  give  Bucoees  in  any  department  of  the  art. 

Platea  warp  from  vaut  of  support  when  heated  or  from  excea  of 
inreeting  batter;  they  are  burnt,  blistered,  or  melted  from  care- 
less or  ignorant  use  of  the  blowpipe.  Teeth  are  broken  from 
rapid  heating  or  cooling;  they  are  displaced  by  the  shrinking  of 
an  ill-judged  investment  Solder  is  condemned  because  it  irill  oot 
bridge  a  cbaam  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  will  not  run  over  plaster, 
will  not  attach  itself  to  an  oxidized  surface,  or  will  obstinately  roll  op 
into  a  ball  rather  than  flow  over  a  surface  too  cold  to  receive  it. 
These  and  all  other  vexations  of  soldering  are  the  result  of  haste, 
ignorance,  or  want  of  skill.  If  there  should  be  spaces  under  the 
teeth  or  backings,  which,  however,  should  always  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible by  adapting  the  teeth  in  grinding  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  phu« 
and  having  the  backings  of  a  proper  length,  such  spaces  should  be 
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filled  with  gold  foil.  As  much  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  sbonid  be 
exposed  as  can  be  doue  by  trimming  away  the  plaster  without 
affecting  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  teeth,  so  that  no  obstnictiuo 
is  present  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe;  this  direction  is  especiall; 
applicable  to  a  lower  denture  either  full  or  partial.  Good  solderiog 
depends  upon  the  perfect  beating  up  of  the  investment  and  plate,  so 
that  the  solder  can  be  brought  by  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe  flame  u 
near  the  melting  point  of  the  plate  as  possible  without  injury  to  the 
latter. 

In  soldering  two  surfaces,  as  in  the  doubling  of  lower  or  shallu* 
upper  plates,  the  borax  must  contain  no  particles  preventing  con- 
tact of  the  plates ;  also  the  heat  must  be  directed  on  the  siJe 
opposite  the  pieces  of  solder,  so  that  when  melted  it  may  flow  be- 
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tween  the  plates  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Clamps  are  preferable 
to  plaster  batter  for  holding  parts  together,  whenever  practicable,  as 
in  soldering  a  wire  or  band  around  plates;  but  when  the  relation 
mofit  be  preserved  with  utmost  accuracy,  as  in  clasps,  the  plaster 
investment  is  essential.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
porcelain  from  the  direct  action  of  flame. 

In  soldering  teeth  to  a  plate  the  batter  must  have  such  propor- 
tion of  plaster  with  asbestos  or  sand  as  to  admit  of  being  used  in 
small  quantity,  and  yet  be  so  strong  when  heated  that  it  will  not 
crack  and  endanger  the  position  of  the  teeth.  Backings  and  clasps 
must  fit  accurately  wherever  they  are  to  be  fastened.  There  should 
be  no  trace  of  plaster  on  a  surface  where  solder  is  to  flow ;  or,  in 
fact,  substances  of  any  kind  except  borax,  and  not  too  much  of 
that.  Borax  must  be  pure  and  clean,  and  used  with  soft  water,  and 
the  heating  must  be  gradual,  in  view  of  its  liability  to  throw  off* 
the  solder.  Bolder  must  be  of  good  quality  and  carefully  placed, 
never  putting  two  pieces  where  the  position  will  allow  the  proper 
quantity  to  lie  in  one  piece.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  cut 
solder  into  very  small  pieces  under  the  idea  that  it  will  flow  more 
evenly ;  but  if  a  plate  is  properly  heated  and  the  blowpipe  flame 
skillfully  managed  the  large  pieces  melt  instantly  and  flow  into 
their  proper  position. 

It  is  quite  possible,  by  careful  observance  of  these  directions  and 
by  expertness  in  the  management  of  the  blowpipe,  to  solder  any  set 
of  teeth  so  that  there  shall  be  no  roughness  or  abrupt  edges  requiring 
the  use  of  files  and  scrapers.  In  fact,  these  tools  are  never  needed  to 
give  finish  to  a  perfectly  soldered  joint ;  the  natural  flow  of  the  solder 
takes  a  shape  which  cannot  be  improved. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ADJI7BTMEI1T  OF  PORCELAIN  TEETH  TO  THE  PLATE — FINIBHINO 

PROCESS. 

Where  vacancies  between  natural  teeth  are  to  be  filled  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  artificial  teeth  should  correspond  in 
shade  and  color  with  the  natural  organs ;  for  in  proportion  as  they 
are  whiter  or  darker,  will  the  contrast  be  striking  and  their  artifi- 
cial character  apparent.  Of  the  two  fiiults  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  a  little  darker  than  any  whiter.  They  should  also 
resemble  in  shape  those  which  have  been  lost,  so  far  as  it  is  pes- 
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sibie  to  ascertain  this.  Minute  accuracy  as  to  shades  of  odor 
involves  the  necessity  of  a  large  assortment,  unless  one  is  located 
near  a  depot  or  agency.  But  the  facilities  of  mail  and  express  greatly 
lessen  this  necessity,  provided  there  is  time  to  send  for  the  tooth  or 
teeth  required.  It  is  desirable,  in  view  of  this  method  of  matching 
shades  of  color,  to  keep  all  refuse  or  broken  teeth  to  be  used  as 
samples  in  sending  orders. 

The  manufacturer  supplies  three  varieties  of  plate  teeth — ^plain, 
gum,  and  sections.  The  latter  have  the  advantage  of  showing  few 
joints,  but  are  less  easily  repaired  and  are  not  applicable  to  so  wide 
a  range  of  cases'.  Oum  teeth  or  sections  are  applicable  only  where 
there  has  been  sufficient  absorption  to  permit  the  extra  follness  of 
the  artificial  gum.  Many  mouths  are  deformed  by  a  foolish  craving 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  which  the  dentist  is  equally  foolish  in 
yielding  to  whenever  plain  teeth  are  more  appropriate.  In  point  of 
strength,  durability,  and  facility  of  repair,  plain  teeth  are  superior  to 
the  others  ;  they  are  also  more  readily  adapted  to  the  plate. 

The  manufacture  of  gum  teeth  in  sections  of  two,  three,  or  foor 
teeth  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  comparatively  few 
single  gum  teeth  are  now  used;  especially  since  new  met^pds  of 
attaching  these  sections  to  the  plate  have  rendered  unnecessary  thai 
exact  fitting  of  blocks  which  was  one  objection  to  their  use.  This 
perfection  of  manufacture  has  also  done  away  with  the  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist,  of  devoting  to  the  making  of  block  teeth 
the  very  large  proportion  of  his  time  formerly  demanded  by  this 
difficult  process.  Whenever  special  cases  demand  blocks  or  sections 
made  to  order,  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  send  proper 
models  and  descriptions,  and  have  such  teeth  made  by  those  who  are 
thus  constantly  occupied,  than  to  incur  the  disappointments  and 
delays  inevitably  attendant  upon  infrequent  and  irregular  attempts  at 
block  work. 

For  the  proper  shaping  of  models  or  articulators  to  accompany 
such  orders  directions  will  hereafter  be  given.  These  blocks,  when 
received,  do  not  need  much,  if  any,  grinding.  But  all  plain  teeth, 
single  gum  teeth,  and  ordinary  sections  or  block  teeth  require,  after 
selection,  to  be  more  or  less  accurately  fitted  to  the  base  plate.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  be  ground  on  emery  or  corundum  wheels  until 
accurately  fitted,  and  must  be  so  arranged,  in  full  cases,  as  to  meet 
the  teeth  with  which  they  are  intended  to  antagonize  at  the  same 
instant  around  the  entire  arch ;  in  partial  cases  the  natural  teeth 
should  touch  their  antagonists  more  decidedly  than  the  artificial  oues. 
A  correct  articulation  will  enable  the  dentist  to  antagonize  the  teeth 
with  perfect  accuracy. 
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The  movemeoU  of  the  tongue,  lipe,  and  cheeks  must  be  conBidered 
in  the  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth,  and  the  expression  must  be 
carefully  studied;  hence  some  general  rules  m&j  prove  serviceable. 
The  median  line  of  the  &ce  ihould  exactly  come  between  the  upper 
and  lower  central  incisors ;  the  centrals  and  laterals  on  each  side 
should  lean  slightly  toward  the  median  line,  the  laterals  a  little 
more  bo  in  most  casee  than  the  centrals,  the  cuspids  very  slightly, 
and  the  bicuspids  and  molars  almost  perpendicular.  In  a  full 
denture  the  anterior  teeth  should  lap  but  slightly,  only  enough  to 

Fio.  886. 


permit  the  cutting  edges  of  the  upper  front  teeth  to  pass  over  those 
of  the  loner  teeth ;  the  six  anterior  teeth,  therefore,  should  not  meet, 
but  the  pressure  should  be  upon  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  be 
equal  on  both  sides.  Lisping  is  prevented  by  having  the  front  teeth 
lap  but  slightly,  and  the  stability  of  the  denture  is  increased.  The 
articulating  model  will  govern  the  length  of  the  teeth,  especially 
the  anterior  ones.  The  arrangement  of  the  posterior  teeth  should 
correspond  to  that  of  nature,  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  infe- 
rior second  bicuspids  and  first  molars  curving  downward,  so  that 
the  second  bicuspids  and  first  molars  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
tbe  first  bicuspids  and  second  molars ;  by  such  an  arrangement  the 
denture  is  lees  liable  to  be  forced  forward  in  mastication. 
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For  proper  expression  the  anterior  lower  teeth  should  occapj  a 
perpendicular  position,  as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  incline  them 
outward  or  inward.  Even  when  the  lower  jaw  projects  somewhat 
the  lower  teeth  should  be  perpendicular  and  the  upper  teeth  incline 
or  project  out  to  meet  them*  Fullness  of  the  gum  under  the  nose 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  lip  is  given  an  unnatural  fullness  bj  sttch 
a  thickness  of  material.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  make  consid- 
erable fullness  of  the  gums  of  the  cuspid  teeth. 

There  should  be  an  outward  curve  of  both  upper  and  lower  teeth 
when  the  face  is  observed  in  profile. 

In  arranging  an  entire  set  for  the  upper  or  for  both  jaws  the 
molars  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  inner  or  palatine  tubercles 
come  together  as  well  as  the  outer  ones.  This  precaution  is  neces- 
sary in  antagonizing  single  as  well  as  block  teeth.  If  the  outer 
tubercles  strike  first  the  pressure  there  will  spring  and  loosen  the 
plate.  For  the  same  reason  upper  molars  and  bicuspids  should  not 
be  set  so  that  the  force  of  mastication  falls  outside  of  the  ridge. 
The  inferior  teeth  should  be  placed  well  on  the  alveolar  ridge,  and 
not  inclined  inward  or  too  much  outward,  and  sufilcient  space  be 
allowed  for  the  movements  of  the  tongue. 

The  lower  teeth*  of  an  entire  denture  may  with  advantage  be 
longer  than  the  upper  teeth,  and  thus  insure  greater  stability; 
hence  the  lower  front  teeth  (incisors)  should  be  arranged  first,  then 
the  upper  teeth  of  same  class,  and  the  same  rule  followed  in  regard 
to  the  remaining  teeth.  An  unnatural  regularity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  artificial  teeth  should  be  avoided,  as  a  slight  irregularitj 
will  often  harmonize  with  the  features.  The  first  bicuspids  of  the 
upper  jaw  should  articulate  between  the  first  and  second  bicuspids 
of  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  each  tooth  meets  two  opposing  teeth.  The 
upper  first  bicuspids  should  be  partially  hidden  by  the  cuspids 
when  the  denture  is  in  the  mouth,  and  the  upper  bicuspids  and 
molars  should  project  slightly  over  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

Placing  artificial  teeth  outside  the  ridge  is  often  a  cause  of  failoie 
in  securing  serviceable  dentures.  The  curve  of  the  arch  in  both 
jaws  should  be  made  by  the  six  anterior  teeth,  and  by  these  alone. 
The  prominence  of  the  cusps  of  the  posterior  teeth  should  be  pre- 
served ;  hence  the  necessity  for  careful  articulation,  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  after  the  denture  is  completed,  to  grind  off  the  masti- 
cating surfaces  of  such  teeth.  The  greatest  pressure  of  mastication 
should  be  upon  the  second  bicuspids  and  first  molars;  henoe  the 
second  molars  may  be  arranged  so  that  they  are  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  teeth  referred  to.    . 
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In  pftrtial  upper  dentures  BupplyJag  tbe  firat  and  second  molars, 
and  in  some  cases  also  the  bicuspids,  on  both  sides,  should  a  natural 
inferior  molar  remaicing  in  the  mouth  have  au  inclination  forward, 
as  ia  geuerallj  the  case  vrhen  the  teeth  in  front  of  it  are  wanting, 

Fio.  887.  Fio.  889. 


such  a  tooth  should  be  avoided  in  the  artJculatioD ;  otherwise,  the 
denture  is  liable  to  be  forced  forward  bj  the  pressure  of  such  a 
Datura!  tooth  against  the  teeth  on  the  denture,  as  such  preasure 
increases  as  the  jaws  are  closed  together. 
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A  small  space  should  be  left  between  the  Itst  tooth  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  jaw  in  those  oases  where  the  crown  of  the  lover 
molar  looks  forward,  its  posterior  edge  being  a  little  higher  than  the 
anterior. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  cnt  away  a  considerable  portion  of  a  tooth 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  accurately  to  the  plate.  This  makes  the  pro- 
oess  of  grinding  very  tedious,  unless  the  operator  has  a  number  of 
sharp-cutting  corundum  wheels  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three  or 
four  iuchee  in  diameter. 

Fig.  886  represents  an  excellent  form  of  corundum  wheel  (the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  S.  Lee)  for  jointing  porcelain  gum  teeth,  and  is  made 

These  wheels  may  be  attached  to  a  hand  lathe,  such  as  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  887  (Coy's  noiseless  hand  lathe).  The  foot  laibe 
is,  however,  far  more  convenient  for  laboratory  use,  where  mach 
grinding  is  to  be  done.  Of  these  the  depots  furnish  some  excelleot 
varieties.    Figs.  888  and  889  represent  the  Snowden  &.  Cowmio 
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and  the  B.  8.  White,  which  are  admirable  lathes  fur  dental  por 
poses,  while  in  Fig.  890  we  have  the  Amateur  lathe,  which  is  > 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  powerful  lathe,  capable  of  very  rapid 
motion;  also  adapted  to  the  making  of  small  instruments,  bu- 
dlea,  etc. 

The  lathe  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  with  detached  driving  wheel  and  head 
that  can  he  attached  to  any  convenient  board,  shelf,  or  table  (Fig. 
891),  has  advantages  that  will  make  it  very  desirable  to  many. 

Wheels  may  either  be  set  at  intervals  on  a  long  spindle^  or 
screwed  singly  on  the  end  of  the  mandrel  (Fig.  891).    In  the  latter 
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case  Ui«y  Bhould  b«  fixed  with  a  screw  chuck  in  the  ceotre,  ao  as  to  be 
quickly  ch&Dged  from  coarse  to  fine  or  from  large  to  small.  In 
grinding  the  wheel  should  revolve  toward  the  operator  and  be  kept 
conetantly  wet  with  a  sponge  held  either  iu  a  apt) age-bolder  or  between 
the  ring  finger  aad  little  finger  of  the  lefl  hand. 


The  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  must  be  free  to  hold  the 
tooth,  the  right  wrist  being  steadily  supported  on  the  hand  rest  (Fig. 
892).    Two  faults  are  very  cummon  in  grinding:  one  is,  revolving 


the  wheel   too  rapidly;    the  other,  bearing  the  tootb   too  heavily 
against  the  wheel.     The  firat   hinders  rather  than  helps  griadiag; 
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the  secoDd  is  T«ry  apt  to  throw  the  tooth  from  the  fingers  aDd  ieatnj 
the  delicacy  of  touch  neceMary  fur  accurate  griDdiog. 

Fig.  893  represents  the  cone-journal  lathe  head,  which  is  alao  op- 
erated  by  a  driving  wheel,  and  can  be  attached  to  a  table,  and  a  ta 
admirable  appliance. 

In  grinding  blocks  and  gum  teeth,  and  often  in  plain  leetfa,  very 
Bmall  wheels  are  required  to  make  them  fit  the  curves  of  the  plUe. 


Thin  edges  of  gum  teeth  and  blocks  must  be  ground  with  very  fine- 
grained wheels ;  in  jointing  them  a  three-inch  wheel  should  be  nsed, 
perfectly  flat  on  its  outer  side,  and  running  very  true  (Fig.  SS6). 
Wheels  when  worn  dawn  to  small  size  increase  in  value,  becauM 
they  grind  out  curves  inaccessible  to  larger  ones.  Id  warm  weather 
large  and  thin  wheels,  when  not  in  use,  should  rest  on  a  flat  surbcc; 
such  wheels  are  oi^n  warped  by  the  softening  of  the  shellac  as  they 
lie  carelessly  among  other  wheels.  Wheels  running  on  the  end  of  ■ 
mandrel  and  attached  by  a  screw  chuck  cau  be  made  to  run  true 
by  warming  the  mandrel  with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  at  the  same  time 
revolving  the  wheel  rapidly. 

The  accuracy  of  ibe  fit  necessary  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work 
and  mode  of  attachment  to  the  base  plate.  Id  general  terms  it 
may  be  stated  that  whenever  any  permanent  plastic  material  is  in 
contact  with  the  base  of  the  teeth,  or  forms  the  bond  of  unioD  bt- 
tween  the  teeth  and  plate,  grinding  is  much  simplified.  It  is  some- 
times better  in  such  cases  to  have  a  moderate  space  between  the 
base  of  the  tooth  and  the  plate  or  the  model,  than  to  have  actsal 
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contact.     But  in  all  casea  the  lateral  jointing  of  block  or  single  gum 
teeth  requires  care. 

The  order  of  grinding  a  set  of  teeth  ia  usually  to  fit  the  central 
iDciaors,  then  the  laterals,  next  the  bicuspids,  aud  so  on ;  in  case  of 
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sectioDB,  in  the  same  order.  This  order  wilt  he  found  most  condu- 
cive to  uniformity  of  arrahgement ;  of  course,  it  may  be  modified  to 
any  desired  extent.     In  case  of  a  double  set  there  is  much  diversity 
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of  practice.  Some  adapt,  first,  the  entire  upper  set,  others  the  et- 
tire  lower ;  some,  again,  adjust  the  two  sets  of  iocisors,  then  the  bi- 
cuspid blocks  of  both  pieces,  lastly,  the  molars.  Whiohevn  melbod 
is  adopted,  when  all  or  part  of  one  of  the  articulating  rims  is  remoTed, 
the  anti^niziug  rim  must  be  retained  to  guide  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  teeth. 

Fig.  894  represents  a  holder  for  teeth  while  grinding ;  a  slot  admiii 
the  pins,  and  the  side  clamp  holds  the  tooth  securely. 

During  the  process  of  grinding  the  teeth  are  temporarily  attached 
to  the  pUte  in  several  ways.  Either  the  articulating  rim  is  cat 
away  sufficiently  to  receive  the  tooth  (Fig.  6d5),  or  the  rim  ii  en- 


tirely removed  and  its  place  supplied  with  a  mass  of  wax  covering 
the  plate  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  which  the  teeth  are  sever- 
ally attached  as  they  are  ground;  others  fasten  the  teeth  to  the 
plate  with  cement  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  fbrmnla  for 
a  tenacious  wax  for  temporarily  securing  the  teeth:  Beeewax,  tb  j ; 
gum  mastich,  3ij;  Spanish  whiting,  3j> 

For    melting   wax  and   its  compounds  'in  temporarily  attaching 
teeth  to  metal   plates  and   for  "  waxing  up "  in  plastic  work,  the 
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■mall  BuDsen  burners  represeoted  in  Figs.  896  and  697  will  b^  found 
very  useful. 

Fig.  898  represents  what  is  known  as  the  "  Duplex  burner,"  which 
is  well  adapted  for  laboratory  use.  To  the  usual  Bunsen  burner  is 
added  a  large  flame  for  the  blowpipe,  which  is  applied  by  rotating  the 
upper  portion  upon  the  base.  By  means  of  a  small  jet  either  dame 
can  be  ignited,  rendering  it  always  ready  foruse. 

An  exoelleut  "  waxing  burner  "  is  shown  by  Fig.  899.  The  tube 
cannot  be  clogged  with  wax,  as  the  heat  will  melt  it  and  it  will  escape 
at  tbe  opening  fur  the  air-supply. 

Definite  rules  of  arrangement,  or  wood-cuts  illustrating  various 
forms  of  teeth  and  manner  of  setting  tbam  in  the  arch,  are  not  all 
that  is  necessary.  This  branch  of  dental  nsthetics  must,  of  necessity, 
be  worked  nut  by  every  one  for  himself.    He  will  succeed   or  &il 

Fig.  890. 


just  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  ability  to  observe  tbe  hundreds  of 
models  which  are  perpetually  before  him,  and  as  he  has  the  further 
and  rarer  ability  to  apply  his  obserrations  to  the  special  cases  that  are 
in  his  laboratory. 

Imitation  of  nature  is  the  rule.  Imitations  of  art  and  individ- 
ual incapacity  make  exact  observance  of  this  rule  comparatively  rare. 
We  replace  tbe  sixteen  teeth  with  only  fourteen,  and  often  make 
them  shorter  and  every  way  smaller  than  the  natural  organs.  Wedo 
not  make  the  grinding  surfaces  interlock  with  such  deep  cusps  as 
in  nature.  At  one  time  cannot  avoid  an  unnatural  fullness  of  arti- 
ficial gum;  at  other  times  the  contraction  of  the  absorbed  arch 
compels  the  setting  of  molar  teeth  nearer  the  median  line  than 
the  original  teeth. 

Notwithstanding  these  and    many  other   disadvantages   the  per- 
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fection  of  the  den  to- ceramic  art  is  such  that  a  skilled  artist  who  u 
quick  to  observe  what  nature  requires  can  in  the  majoritj  of  cases 
falling  under  his  care  supply  the  lost  dental  organs  with  great  accu- 
racy,  and  preserve  that  higher  order  of  beauty  which  grows  out  of 
the  harmony  of  his  work  with  the  expression  of  the  face  and  entire 
person.  But  no  dentist  can  give  to  his  work  this  kind  of  beauty  who 
does  not  systematically  study  the  natural  organs  as  they  daily  preseDt 
themselves  in  the  operating  chair.  Few  patients  would  object  to  the 
pressure  of  a  roll  of  wax  (two  inches  long  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick)  against  the  closed  teeth.  A  model  from  this  impreasion  woald 
give  the  size,  form,  arrangement,  and  articulation  of  all  except  the 
molar  teeth.  A  well-matched  porcelain  tooth  (more  than  one  might 
be  required)  would  add  to  these  data  the  color  of  teeth  and  gum. 
To  this  add  also  the  age,  sex,  physical  characteristics  of  the  face, 
and  the  physical  temperament.  If  the  dentist  would  have  a  case- 
book for  the  registration  of  one  such  carefully  made  observation 
every  week  he  would,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  have  a  collectioD 
which  as  a  practical  guide  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
artificial  teeth  would  prove  of  incalculable  value.  These  fixed 
records  of  minute  details  are  made  still  more  useful  by  a  habit  of 
close  observation  in  society.  In  this  way  a  set  style,  or  mannensm, 
may  be  avoided,  which  so  often  stamps  work  with  meaningless 
uniformity  of  expression. 

Artificial  teeth  should  imitate  the  natural  organs ;  yet  there  is  a 
perfection  of  form  and  arrangement  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  imi- 
tate. To  disarm  suspicion  as  to  their  artificial  character,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  impart  a  measure  of  irregularity.  An  overlapping  lat- 
eral, a  missing  bicuspid,  a  worn  canine,  an  incisor,  bicuspid  or  molar 
apparently  decayed  and  filled  with  gold,  an  exposed  neck  from 
absorption  of  the  alveolus^  are  among  the  legitimate  devices  of  the 
skillful  mechanician  who  has  the  "  art  to  conceal  his  art."  If  there  are 
any  defective  natural  teeth  remaining  to  be  matched,  still  higher  art  is 
required.  A  perfect  porcelain  incisor  is  no  fit  companion  for  one  that 
is  partly  broken,  decayed,  and  discolored  ;  and  since  no  art  can  make 
the  defective  tooth  perfect,  and  yet  the  patient  retains  it,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  give  so  much  imperfection  to  the  artificial  one  as 
shall  take  away  that  striking  contrast  which  so  painfully  ofiends  our 
sesthetic  sense  of  fitness. 

In  this  class  of  operations  a  "  diamond  drill  *'  is  of  great  value ; 
in  fact,  so  very  useful  is  it  in  many  ways  that  we  regard  it  as  an 
absolutely  indispensable  instrument  in  the  laboratory.  Cutting 
away  parts  of  teeth  or  blocks  inaccessible  to  wheels ;  changing  the 
shape  of  teeth  near  the  gum ;  drilling  cavities  to  be  filled  with  gold, 
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or  holes  for  the  repair  of  broken  blocks,  tbeee  are  some  of  the  opera- 
tione  which  the  diamoDd  drill  will  accompIiBh  as  no  other  iDstrument 
caa. 

The  selection  and  grinding  of  artificial  teeth  require,  first,  a  high 
order  of  teathetic  culture ;  secondly,  great  patience  and  skillful  manipu- 
lation. The  latter  are  often  taxed  to  the  ulmost  to  make  a  set  of 
blocks  ansner  the  requirements  of  a  given  case ;  especially  vhen  the 
blocks  must  be  closely  fitted  to  a  gold  plate  preparatory  to  attachmeot 
by  soldering.  Single  gum  teeth  are  more  easily  fitted  to  the  plate; 
but  there  are  some  joints;  hence  it  is  doubtful  if  much  time  is  saved. 
Tbe  principal  advantage  of  single  gum  teeth  is  that  a  single  tooth, 
if  broken,  may  be  replaced  without  interfering  with  the  adjoining 
ODes.  Another  reason  why  many  prefer  them  is  that  a  small  stock 
of  teeth  in  this  form  is  adapted  to  a  larger  variety  of  cases  than  blocks 
would  be. 

We  think,  however,  that  dentists  living  at  a  distance  from  the  manu- 
facturer should  depend  u]>on  a  great  variety  of  samples  rather  than 
upon  doplicates  of  certain  forms,  however  desirable. 

In  jointing  a  set  of  blocks  or  single  gum  teeth  one  point  must  be 
remembered  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.     In  soldering   the 

Fig.  900.  Flo.  901. 


metal  expands,  while  the  teeth  held  in  the  investment  are  brought 
closer  together  by  its  contraction,  and  iu  this  slightly  altered  position 
tbey  are  soldered  to  the  plate.  The  contraction  of  the  plate  on  cool- 
ing is  irresistible  and  may  result  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  accidents 
— chipping  off  the  brittle  edges  of  the  teeth  thus  brought  too 
closely  together,  or  warping  the  plate  because  of  the  resistance 
which  tbe  teeth  or  blocks  offer  to  the  contraction  of  the  plate.  Thin 
letter  paper  slipped  between  the  side  joints  will  suffice  to  prevent 
these  accidents. 

Fig.  900  gives  an  external  view  of  a  full  upper  set  of  single  gum- 
teeth,  arranged  on  a  gold  plate,  preparatory  to  the  operations  which 
precede  soldering,  or  other  modes  of  fastening  them  to  the  base. 
Fig.  901  is  a  similar  view  of  a  set  of  blocks,  with  a  soldered  rim  cov- 
ering the  upper  edge. 

Usually,  in   first  or   temporary  piece*,  and  sometimes   after  the 
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alveolar  absorption  ie  completed,  the  fiillaen  of  the  gum  ia  suck  u 
to  forbid  the  addition  of  an  artificial  gum  to  the  ten  iociaon,  caniDw, 
and  bicuepida.  In  ench  cases  the  plate  must  be  cut  away  from  tlie 
&ont  of  the  ridge  as  &r  as  the  first  or  second  bicuspid,  and  the  teetli 
ground  with  great  accuracy  to  fit  the  gum  itself.  Single  plain  teeth 
will  usually  be  best  adapted  to  such  cases ;  but  an  excellent  effect  can 
sometimes  be  produced  by  grinding  a  block,  when  the  shade  of  gam  ii 
well  matched,  to  fit  directly  upon  the  natural  gum.  In  partial  cuk 
the  tooth  or  block  must  iovariably  be  fitted  to  the  gum ;  no  piste 
should  be  seen  above  or  at  the  side.  Id  fitting  directly  to  the  plisier 
model  this  should  be  scraped  (after  the  tooth  is  ground),  so  that  it 
may  press  firmly  on  the  corresponding  gum. 

The  teeth  or  blocks  being  now  arranged  and  fitted  to  the  plate, 
the  next  step,  preparatory  to  soldering,  is  to  get  access  to  the  piaa 
on  the  inside  for  the  purpose  of  backing  them.  Set  the  articulating 
model  on  the  table  with  the  teeth  upward ;  bend  a  strip  of  lead  (in 
inch  wide)  outside  the  arch  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  teeth ; 
then  fill  the  space  with  plaster,  inserting  a  strip  of  tin  AmI  opposite 
the  median  line,  so  that  the  plaster  rim  will  readily  break  at  that 
point  when  removed.     In  a  double  set  do  the  same  with  each  half 

Fia.  902.  Fio.  90S. 


of  the  articulator.  When  the  plaster  has  set  remove  all  wax  or 
cement  from  the  teeth  and  plate,  aud  proceed  to  examine  the  pius, 
also  the  relations  of  the  teeth  or  blocks  to  the  plate  and  to  eai^ 
other.  This  temporary  plaster  band  we  regard  as  essential  in  every 
case,  except  a  few  varieties  of  partial  sets.  It  is  equally  essential 
in  vulcanite  and  other  forms  of  plastic  work,  as  will  be  herealter 
explained.  It  is  a  common  but  not  good  practice,  where  the  teeih 
are  soldered,  to  substitute  for  this  temporary  band  the  soldering 
investment. 

Fig.  902  will  give  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  this  rim,  except  tbst, 
being  here  designed  for  a  different  purpose,  it  does  not  show  the  im- 
press of  the  teeth.    Fig.  903  represents  the  inner  surface  of  a  set  of 
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blocks  with  the  wax  removed,  which  we  may  suppose  just  withdrawn 
firom  the  plate  in  the  preceding  figure.  Blocks  or  sections  are 
readily  replaced  in  their  proper  positions ;  but  single  teeth  are  some- 
times so  similar,  especially  bicuspids,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
placed. To  prevent  such  accidents  have  a  circular  wooden  block 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  twenty-eight  cups  or  depressions,  so 
marked  that  each  tooth  can  be  instantly  put  into  and  taken  from  its 
proper  cup. 

The  teeth  being  thus  arranged,  a  gold  plate   or  backing  large 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  width,  and  from  eight-  to  nine-tenths  of 

Fio.  904. 


the  height  of  the  posterior  surface  of  each,  is  fitted  to  them  in  the 
following  manner.  Each  tooth  has  securely  fixed  in  the  back  part 
of  it  two  platina  rivets  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  it  to  the 
backing.  Each  backing,  therefore,  should  have  two  holes  punched 
through  it  by  means  of  a  pair  of  punch  forceps,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  904,  large  enough  to  admit  the  rivets  of  the  teeth.  After  hav- 
ing punched  one  hole  a  rivet  is  inserted ;  then  by  moving  the  strip 
of  gold  plate  two  or  three  times  to  the  right  and  left  a  mark  will  be 
left  upon  it,  indicating  the  distance  the  rivets  are  apart.  But  pre- 
viously to  this  the  rivets  should  be  made  parallel  (being  very  careful 
not  to  strain  them  in  the  tooth)  and  the  ends  filed  off  level.  Other- 
wise the  pins  will  not  go  into  the  holes  punched,  and  there  will  be 
an  uncertainty  as  to  which  side  of  the  pin  the  mark  on  the  plate 
corresponds. 

Dr.  Samuel  Mallet  has  very  ingeniously  invented  a  punch  which 
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will  save  much  trouble  in  finding  the  proper  pontion  of  the  Ncoad 
hole  (Fig.  905).  After  etraigbtening  the  pina  one  is  placed  in  the 
hole,  i,  at  the  head  of  the  punch,  the  other  pin  pressing  out  the 
movable  punch,  e  (which  works  by  the  spring,  y),  until  it  slips  into 
the  slot,  A ;  the  two  punchea,  /  e,  then  make  the  holes  at  the  exact 
distances  apart  to  receive  the  pina. 

A  simple  form  of  punch,  and  one  not  liable  to  accident,  is  a  pvx 
of  steel  half  an  inch  square  aud  three  or  four  inches  long.  It  con- 
sists of  two  halves  riveted  together  at  the  top,  each  tapering  nearlt 

Fio.  906. 


'  to  a  point.  By  turning  a  small  screw,  inserted  midway  in  one  leg, 
the  poiots  held  opposite  the  pins  are  separated  to  their  exact  dis- 
tance. A  slight  tap  of  the  hammer  mark:)  this  upon  the  backing, 
and  then  the  holes  are  made  with  an  ordinary  punch.    Pins  ofteo 

FiQ.  006. 


set  very  irregularly  in  a  tooth;  they  should  be  parallel,  but  not 
necessarily  perpendicular.  Too  much  bending  of  a  pin  cloee  to  the 
tooth  makes  it  more  liable  to  fracture  in  soldering  or  by  use  in  tbe 
mouth.  Pins  also  vary  much  in  thickness;  it  is  better  to  have  tke 
pin  of  the  punch  forceps  of  medium  size,  and  to  ream  with  a  broach 
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for  large  platioa  pins.     A  set  of  broaches  are  indispensable  in  back- 
ing teeth  and  in  many  other  operations. 

The  holes  should  be  slightly  countersunk  on  both  sides,  and  after 
placing  the  backing  on  the  tooth  it  is  made  ftst  by  splitting  with 
a  strong  knife  or  a  wedge-shaped  excavator  the  ends  of  the  platina 
rivets  or  pinching  them  together  with  pliers.  If  the  ends  of  the  platina 
rivets  are  hammered  so  as  completely  to  fill  the  holes  in  the  back- 
ings, it  will  prevent  the  solder  from  flowing  in  and  uniting  the  two 
as  firmly  as  it  should  do.  The  backings  should  be  slightly  hollowed 
before  they  are  put  on ;  by  so  doing  they  will  fit  up  closely  to 
every  part  of  the  back  of  the  tooth.  Fig.  906  represents  a  pair  of 
forceps  designed  to  give  a  general  form  to  the  backing  by  punching 
it  from  a  piece  of  gold  plate  of  the  required  thickness. 

After  the  backings  have  been  made  fast  to  the  teeth  they  are  to 
be  accurately  fitted  to  the  plate,  standing  off  from  the  plate  enough 
for  a  very  thin  piece  of  watch  spring  to  be  passed  under  it.  This 
shows  that  the  tooth  is  not  raised  by  the  backing  from  its  place  in 
the  investment.  A  much  wider  space  makes  the  flow  of  solder  un- 
certain ;  the  practice  of  placing  scraps  of  gold  under  badly-fitting 
backings  is  a  very  slovenly  one;  and  where  such  imperfections 
occur  it  is  much  better  to  fill  such  spaces  with  gold  foil. 

Some  dentists  back  the  teeth  as  they  grind  and  fit  them  and 
before  investing;  others  invest  with  the  plaster  and  sand,  and  back 
without  taking  them  from  the  investment;  others,  again,  partially 
invest  with  the  soldering  mixture,  remove,  and  back  the  teeth,  then 
replace,  and  add  more  plaster  and  asbestos  or  sand  over  the  edges 
of  the  teeth.  The  last  method  is  unsafe,  because  the  two  layers  of 
batter  are  apt  to  separate  in  heating  and  may  displace  the  teeth. 

Backings  (called  also  stays  or  standards)  vary  much  in  size, 
shape,  aod  thickness.  Some  variations  are  matters  of  taste;  as, 
whether  they  shall  be  rounded,  square,  or  beveled  at  the  top  cor- 
ners; whether  chamfered  to  a  thin  edge,  or  left  thick,  and  then 
beveled  or  rounded.  But  other  points  oft;en  considered  optional 
are  not  so,  inasmuch  as  they  affect  the  appearance  or  stability  of 
the  ;work.  Backings  which  cover  the  translucent  edge  of  the  tooth 
darken  it  by  the  refraction  of  the  oxidized  surface  next  the  tooth, 
and  which  cannot  he  kept  bright ;  even  if  it  could,  the  gold  would 
impart  a  yellowish  tinge.  They  should  cover  enoirgh  of  the  tooth, 
and  fit  so  accurately  as  to  prevent  motion  of  the  tooth ;  for  this 
will  inevitably  cause  the  pins,  sooner  or  later,  to  break  off.  Back- 
ings, in  relation  to  each  other,  must  either  be  so  far  apart  at  their 
base  that  the  solder  will  not  flow  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  a 
continuous  band,  or  they  must  be  in  contact  throughout  whatever 
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distance  the  solder  will  unite  tbem.  This  rule  is  particaWlf  apf^- 
cabie  to  backings  of  single  gum  teetb,  which  are  often  (perhftpt 
usually)  made  the  full  width  of  the  tooth  up  to  the  shoalder. 
This  continuous  band  gives  great  stiffneas  to  the  plate.  But  tlw 
contraction  of  the  solder  will  certainly  warp  it,  unlen  preventeJ 
by  actual  contact  of  the  edges  soldered.  In  case  of  plain  t«e(h  ■ 
.heavy,  cnntinuous  line  of  solder  will  almost  certainly  warp  the 
plate.  A  block  may  be  backed  for  soldering  la  one  [uece,  or  in 
parts  closely  fitted,  or  in  distinct  backings  opposite  each  tooth.  A 
block  much  curved  is  with  difficulty  backed  in  one  piece ;  long  or 
tbin  blocks  are  liable  to  be  cracked  bj  the  contraction  of  a  backing, 
either  in  one  piece  or  made  coDtinuous  by  soldering.  Backingi 
should  be  of  the  same  gold  as  the  plate,  but  heavier,  especially  if 
long  or  large. 

Sometimes  the  shape  of  a  gum  or  block  tooth  may  require  the  n- 
moval  of  the  plaster  rim,  which  can  readily  be  done;  then  replaced 
after  the  backing  is  completed  for  tbe  final  adjustment  of  the  teeth. 
The  teeth  are  next  to  be  fastened  to  the  plate  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cement  (resin  mixed  with  wax,  or,  atill  better,  the  wax,  gam 
mastich,  and  whiting  compnuud),  and  a  small  roll  of  softened  iru 
(not  melted  or  made  adhesive)  placed  over  the  entire  surface  to  be 
soldered.  Id  Fig.  907  the  inner  bud 
Fia.  907.  may  be  uken  to  represent  tbe  width  of 

this  wax  roll,  which  is  of  great  service 
.  in  preventing  any  plaster  of  the  invest- 
ment  from    getting   accidentally   upon 
the  parts  to  be  soldered.    If   tbe  teeth 
have  been   previously    soldered  to  the 
backings  this  wax  strip  should  be  nar- 
rower ;  but  if  rivets  and  backings  are  to 
be  soldered  at  the  same  time,  tbe  rim 
must  be  made  carefully  to  cover  every 
point  where  solder  is  to  flow.    The  plaster  band  is  then  very  care- 
fully removed  and  the  piece  surrounded  with  the  soldering  invest- 
ment, which  must   be  no   thicker  than  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
teeth  and   hold  them   in  place.     Tbe   wax  and   cement   are  eauly 
removed,   leaving  the  surfaces  perfectly   clean  and   ready  for  the 
borax  and  solder.    The  investment  should  not  project  so  far  over 
the   inner  edge  of  tbe  teeth  as  to  obstruct  the  blowpipe  flame;  it 
should  not  cover  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate,  nor  should  it  be 
thick  on  tbe  palatine  surface.    On   tbe  palatine  side  it  might  be 
well  also  to  cut  along  the  median  line  nearly  or  quite  through  tbe 
investment ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  give  play  to  the  lateral  expso- 
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sion  of  the  plate,  the  antero  posterior  expansion  being  usually,  from 
the  shape  of  the  plate,  sufficiently  free.  This  we  regard  the  simplest 
and  best  method  to  prevent  warping  of  the  plate,  so  often  caused  by 
the  very  means  taken  to  prevent  it. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  fastening  the  teeth  with  a  firm  body  of 
oenaent  instead  of  wax,  so  as  to  try  them  in  the  mouth  before  sol- 
dering, because  a  correctly  taken  articulation   makes  this   unneces- 
sary.    As  remarked    in    the   chapter  on    articulation    this  process 
admits  of  perfect  accuracy.    Its  very  object  is  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  any  change   in   arrangement  after  teeth  are  adjusted.    An 
error  of  articulation  will  often  involve  a  change  in  the  jointing  of 
blocks  more  troublesome  than  the  original  grinding ;  in  fact,  neatly 
ground  blocks  (or  gum   teeth)  will  not  permit  the  slightest  change 
of    position   without    fresh    grinding  somewhere.      Trial    of   teeth, 
merely  to  test  the  correctness  of  articulation,  may  in  some  cases  be 
especially  necessary  when  used  to  test  correctness  in  the  selection 
of  teeth ;    for  it  requires  experience  to  enable  us  to  determine,  a 
priori,  )U9t  what  style  of  work  is  best  adapted  to  the  case.    But  the 
awkward  and  momentary  retention  of  a  plate  to  which  the  teeth  are 
so  slightly  attached  is  no  test  of  its  SBsthetic  correctness,  unless  the 
selection  has  been  grossly  misjudged.    It  is  only  aft;er  the  patient  has 
become  habituated  to  the  piece,  giving  time  for  the  natural  form 
of  the  lips  and   motions  of  the  mouth,  that  we  can   best  decide 
whether  or  not  our  work  has  beauty  of  expression  as  well  as  artistic 
finish. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  Scotland,  adopts  the  following  method  of 
backing  teeth :  After  having  partially  fitted  the  tooth  to  the  plate, 
take  a  piece  of  platina  foil,  as  thick  as  can  be  used  conveniently, 
and,  pressing  it  against  the  tooth,  perforate  it  where  it  is  marked 
by  the  pins ;  then  cut  it  into  the  required  shape  of  the  backing  and 
press  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  back  of  the  tooth.  Apply  a 
little  borax  to  the  platina  pins  which  come  through  the  back;  then 
place  the  tooth,  with  its  face  downward,  upon  a  thin  piece  of  pumice, 
covered  with  dry  plaster,  putting  upon  the  platina  sufficient  gold 
for  the  thickness  required  ;  slowly  heat  it,  gradually  raisiing  the 
heat  until  the  gold  melts,  when  it  will  rapidly  flow  over  the  whole 
platina  surface,  uniting  so  firmly  with  the  pins  in  the  tooth  that 
Mr.  W.  has  never,  during  eight  years'  use,  seen  a  case  in  which 
they  have  loosened,  even  where  there  has  been  sufficient  violence 
to  break  the  tooth.  After  the  backing  has  been  run  and  the  tooth 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  is  filled  to  the  requisite  thickness  and 
shape ;  tooth  and  backing  are  then  closely  fitted  and  finally  sol- 
dered to  the  plate.    In  arranging  the  teeth  on  the  plate  for  soldering. 
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Mr.  Wilson  uses  an  invefltmeut  of  white  sand  and  plaster,  equal  parU, 
placing  a  thin  atrip  of  platina  on  the  outside  of  the  teeth,  with  a  layer 
of  the  investment  on  both  sides  of  it,  so  that,  should  the  plaster  crack 
in  soldering,  the  platina  may  keep  the  teeth  from  shifting  tbeir  pbce^ 
The  whole  time  occupied  in  heating  and  backing  a  tooth  is  about 
half  an  hour;  when  several  are  done  at  once  a  little  longer  time  is 
required.  Of  course,  all  the  backings  of  the  set  should  be  flowed  U 
the  same  heating. 

Instead  of  using  the  strip  of  platina  plate  to  prevent  the  teeth 
from  becoming  displaced,  in  case  the  plaster  cracks,  thin  sheet-iroD 
rings  one  inch  deep  or  iron  wire  ma;  be  used ;    but  platiua  it 

Fio.  906. 


undoubtedly  the  neatest,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  inde- 
structible; it  maybe  narrow  and  thin,  so  that  its  coat  won  Id  form 
no  objection  to  its  use.  But  if  the  plaster  is  not  in  excess  the 
investment  will  not  crack.  A  batter  made  of  three  or  four  parts 
of  asbestos  to  one  of  plaster  will  stand  the  hottest  fire  of  the  labor- 
atory. Many  prefer  equal  parts  of  plaster  and  sand,  as  formiog  > 
more  solid  investment  in  which  to  back  up  the  teeth.  Mr.  Wilsca's 
method  might  be  improved,  first,  by    completely  fitting  the  tooUi 
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before  backing;  secondly,  by  running  the  thin  platina  backing 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  the  plate,  to  any  irregularities  of  which 
it  cau  be  quickly  burnished  down,  this  flange  secures  a  very 
perfect  and  strong  attachment  to  the  plate,  and  is  the  method  of 
backing  (with  heavier  platina)  sometimes  practiced  in  the  continu- 
ous-gum work. 

Ordinary  backings,  after  they  have  been  fitted  to  the  plate  and 
held  to  the  teeth  by  bending  or  splitting  the  pins,  may  be  removed 
from  the  plate,  set  in  a  batter  of  plaster  and  asbestos,  and  soldered  ; 
the  plaster  should  be  so  stiff  as  not  to  flow  over  the  backings.  The 
solder  should  be  rather  harder  to  fuse  than  that  used  to  fasten  the 
teeth  to  the  plate.  The  backings,  after  slowly  cooling,  should  be 
filed,  and  may  even  be  Scotch -stoned.  Backings  can  be  better  and 
more  quickly  finished  singly  than  when  attached  to  the  plate.  This 
method,  or  Mr.  Wilson's,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  common 
practice  of  soldering  the  backings  to  both  teeth  and  plate  at  the  same 
heating. 

A  piece  invested  preparatory  for  soldering  and  placed  upon  a  lump 
of  solid  charcoal  is  seen  in  Fig.  d08. 

Directions  for  applying  borax  and  solder  have  already  been 
given.  Some  cut  the  solder  into  very  small  pieces ;  others  us^  one 
piece  to  each  tooth  at  its  base,  and  a  second  for  the  pins  unless 
previously  soldered ;  in  the  figure  the  pieces  are  unnecessarily 
small.  If  the  backings  are  soldered  to  the  teeth  beforehand  a 
more  fusible  grade  of  solder  should  be  used  at  the  second  soldering. 
The  work,  as  before  stated,  must  be  very  gradually  and  thoroughly 
heated  up  before  directing  the  flame  upon  the  plate  or  backings. 
The  last  point  to  be  touched  with  the  flame  is  the  solder,  and  thb 
not  before  a  slight  melting  of  the  edge  shows  that  it  is  just  on  the 
point  of  flowing.  If  every  preparation  for  soldering  has  been  prop- 
erly made  the  actual  flowing  of  the  solder  on  a  full  piece  will  take 
less  than  a  minute,  and  will  be  so  smooth  as  to  require  no  other 
finish  than  the  Scotch  stone  and  the  polishing  wheels.  After  solder- 
ing, the  cover  should  be  placed  upon  the  soldering  pan  (Fig.  884) 
and  the  work  allowed  to  become  quite  cold  before  removal ;  when  a 
charcoal  lump  (Fig.  908)  or  pumice  stone  is  used  the  work  must  also 
be  covered  while  cooling. 

Finishing  Process. — When  the  piece  is  cold  it  may  be  placed  in 
water  to  soften  the  plastic  investment,  which  should  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  teeth ;  the  set  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  or  porce- 
lain vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  and  heat  applied.  As  soon  as  the  borax  (which,  by  the 
process  of  soldering,  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization  and  as- 
62 
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aumed  a  glassy  hardoess)  is  decomposed,  the  vessel  is  removed  tnd 
allowed  slowly  to  cool.  This  process  is  termed  by  jewelers  "  pickling," 
and  requires  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  for  its  completion, 
according  to  the  strength  of  tbe  acid  and  the  quantity  of  vitrified 


borax  on  the  plate.  After  this  tbe  acid  is  washed  from  the  piece; 
or  it  is  still  more  effectually  deprived  of  acid  by  boiling  in  water 
coDtaining  a  little  caustic  soda. 

In  removing  the  roughness  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
imperfect  soldering,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  away  too  much 
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of  the  plate.  For  this  purpose  scrapers,  files,  and  lathe  burrs  ire 
used,  according  to  the  position  and  quantity  of  surplna  solder. 
Fig.  909  represents  a  set  of  solder  burrs  for  trimming  ofl'sope^ 
fluouB  solder.    After  the  work  has  been  made  as  smooth  as  posnble 
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with  scrapers,  etc.,  it  should  be  rubbed  with  pieces  of  Scotch  stone 

and  water  until  every  scratch  is  removed ;  some  use  a  fine,  smooth 

cork  attached  to  the  lathe,  and   charged  with  water  and  powdered 

pumice  or  silex.     The  piece  is  then  polished  with  Tripoli,  applied 

by  means  of  oil  or  tallow  to  a  brush  wheel  (Fig.  913),  which  is  made 

to  revolve  rapidly  against  the  work.     Felt,  rubber,  walrus  leather, 

and  cotton  wheels  and  cones  are  also  employed  in  polishing.    Fig. 

910  represents  a  felt  wheel  and  cone.    Fig.  911   shows  one  of  the 

various  forms  of  vulcanite  burrs  for   carrying  polishing  powders. 

As  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  lathe  should  be  worked :  drills  and- 

burrs  require  a  slow  movement;   corundum  wheels  a  quicker  one; 

rotten  stone  a  rapid  motion ;  and  whiting,  zinc- white,  or  rouge  the 

most  rapid  of  all. 

The  piece  may  now  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel  containing  the 
following  mixture :  nitre,  2  ounces ;  salt  and  alum,  each  1  ounce — 
dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water.  After  boiling  for  half  an  hour  in 
this  to  decompose  the  copper  from  the  surface-layer  of  the  solder 
and  plate,  it  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  1  ounce  of 
caustic  soda  in  4  ounces  of  water  to  neutralize  the  acid,  then 
washed  with  a  brush  in  pure  water. 

The  removal  of  the  copper  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  gives  to  the 
gold  the  beautiful  orange  hue,  which  is  its  natural  color,  and  which 
it  will  retain  until  the  friction  of  mastication  wears  off  this  surface. 
The  secretions  of  the  mouth  will  fail  to  tarnish  it ;  and  it  will  be 
free  from  the  disagreeable  taste  of  which  so  many  complain  who 
wear  artificial  teeth  set  on  metallic  plate.  But  when  plate  is  made 
from  coin  without  alloy,  or  is  of  20  carats  fineness,  and  the  solder 
has  a  corresponding  quality,  the  pickling  process  may  be  omitted. 

The  process  of  finishing  is  completed  by  polishing  every  part  of 
the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate,  backings,  and  clasp»  with  highly 
tempered  and  finely  polished  steel  burnishers.  Fig.  912  represents 
various  forms  of  plate  burnishers.  They  should  be  frequently  rubbed 
on  a  piece  of  wet  Castile  soap,  and  carried  backward  and  forward 
in  the  same  direction  over  the  plate  until  every  part  of  the  gold 
exhibits  a  high  polish.  Burnishers  of  different  shapes  are  required 
for  different  parts  of  the  work  ;  bloodstone  burnishers  are  also  used. 

A  piece,  however,  can  be  polished  in  less  time,  if  not  more  per- 
fectly, with  brush  wheels  (Fig.  913).  Brush  wheels  vary  in 
diameter,  thickness,  and  material.  Bristle  wheels  vary  in  stiffness 
and  length  of  bristle ;  the  stiffer  being  used  for  Tripoli  or  rotten 
stone,  the  softer  for  whiting  and  rouge.  Cotton  is  often  substituted 
for  bristles ;  buckskin  or  felt  are  also  much  used  for  wheels  or  cir- 
cular "  laps/'  and  are  especially  useful  in  dressing  up  the  recesses 
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of  A  plat«.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importaacs  that  wheels  or  laps  vati 
for  different  poliehing  substances  should  be  kept  entirely  separate ; 
a  little  Tripoli  or  pumice  powder  od  a  rouge  wheel  maj  rendtf 
useless  the  work  of  bd   hour.     The  brush  should  be  set  oa   the 
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spindle  of  the  lathe,  then  ligktlj  smeared  with  suet  by  holding  a 
small  piece  against  it  whi]e  it  is  revolving.  The  rotten  stone  is 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  brush  thus  charged,  the 
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polishing  may  oommence  ;  but  the  plate  must  not  be  exposed  too  long 
to  the  friction,  as  it  will  rapidly  wear  away  the  pure  gold  surface 
brought  out  by  the  pickle ;  hence  some  use  only  the  burnisher  or 
rouge  after  pickling.    Tripoli  has  a  sharper  grit  and  cuts  more  rap- 
idly than  the  ordinary  rotten  stone ;  but  the  latter  gives  a  very  smooth 
surface,  and  will  in  most  cases  give  a  sufficiently  brilliant  finish  with- 
out  rouge.     A  very  high    watch-case  finish  can  only  be  given  by 
very  rapid  revolution  of  wheels  or  buffers,  charged  with  the  finest 
quality  of  rouge,  wet  with  alcohol.    The  piece  must  be  previously 
washed  with  soap  and   water,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  oil. 
Sometimes  rouge   is   applied  on  a  piece  of  soft  buckskin,  wrapped 
or  sewed  around  small,  blunt-pointed  pieces  of  cork  or  wood.    The 
lingual  surface  of  the    plate   is   the  only  one  that   should  be  pol- 
ished.   The  dead  color  of  the  palatine  surface  throws  out  the  pol- 
ish of  the  other  side  and  greatly  improves   the  appearance  of  the 
piece.    The  adhesion  of  a  plate  is  frequently  improved  by  roughen- 
ing the  plate  with  a  file  or  by  engraving  lines  upon  it.    The  process 
of  finishing    on  a  gold    piece,  properly  soldered,  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  one  of  secondary  importance.    A   set  with    a   Scotch- 
stone  finish   is   in    every  respect    as    useful    and    aesthetically    as 
beautiful  as  the  most  highly  polished  plate.    There  is,  however,  no 
objection  to  this  sort  of  appeal   to  the   eye,  provided  it  is  not  the 
chief  merit  of  the  work. 

There  are  three  methods  adopted  for  the  retention  of  dental 
plates,  and  many  modifications  of  form  required  by  the  various 
circumstances  of  different  mouths.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  re- 
quired forms  would  be  impossible  in  this  work ;  but  we  hope  to 
represent  a  sufficient  variety  to  enable  the  operator  to  decide  which 
is  best  for  any  given  case.  We  think  it  far  more  important,  how- 
ever, to  endeavor  to  explain,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  principles 
which  determine  these  different  forms  and  modes  of  retention, 
than  to  lay  down  any  set  of  didactic  formulas  for  unreasoning 
adoption. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

RETENTION  OF  BASE  PLATES — THEIR    SIZE  AND   FORM   OF  OUTLINE. 

The  utility  of  a  piece  depends  largely  upon  the  firmness  with 
which  it  keeps  its  place  during  mastication  or  in  conversation.  The 
means  adopted  to  secure  this  are  fourfold :  The  first  two  retain  the 
plate  by  extrinsic  support;   the   last  two  depend  upon  an  intrinsic 
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quality  of  the  plate  itself.  1.  Spiral  springs,  by  constant  pressure, 
keep  the  plates  of  a  double  set  in  position.  2.  Clasps,  by  grasping 
some  natural  tooth,  hold  a  partial  piece  firmly  in  place.  3.  Spring 
plates,  which  are  constructed  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  are  available 
only  in  partial  cases.  4.  The  close  adaptation  of  the  plate,  whether 
of  a  full  or  partial  set,  causes  it  to  adhere  with  a  force  which  is 

lessened,  first,  by  the  amount  of 
air  between  the  sur&oes;  secondly, 
by  the  liability  to  displacement 
These  modes  of  retention  will  be 
considered  in  the  order  named. 

Spiral  springs,  formerly  very 
much  used,  are  now  seldom  em- 
ployed ;  they  are  applied  only  to 
double  dentures.  Fig.  914  gives  a 
correct  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
springs,  their  points  of  attachmait, 
length,  and  direction  of  curvature. 
Fig.  915  represents  the  detached  portions  of  the  spring,  consisting 
of  standards,  screws,  tangs,  and  spiral  coil.  The  tendency  of  the 
curved  spring  to  straighten  presses  each  plate  upon  the  alveoloa, 
acting  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  standards.  These  points 
are  chosen,  first,  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  line 

Fig.  915. 


of  equipoise,  which  will  be  somewhere  between  the  centres  of  the 
second  bicuspid  and  of  the  first  molar ;  secondly,  in  the  lower  jaw, 
where  a  vertical  line  from  the  upper  standard  meets  it  Perforated 
bicuspids  and  molars  are  sold,  adapted  to  such  cases ;  and  the  usual 
plan  is  to  attach  the  standards  before  soldering  the  teeth.  A  more 
accurate  method  is  to  determine  the  position  of  the  standards  after 
the  pieces  are  finished.  The  presence  of  the  teeth  makes  soldering 
of  the  standards  more  troublesome,  but  not  impossible ;  they  maj 
also  be  riveted  to  the  outer  rim  of  the  plate.  With  the  diamond 
drill  holes  can  be  made  through  the  teeth  or  blocks  opposite  each 
standard. 
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Directions  for  making  the  col)  have  already  been  given ;  they  are 
usually  purchased   ready  made.     Their  length  must  be  such   that 
the  curve  will  not  irritate  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 
If  too  stiff  their  forcible  pressure  will  irritate  the  gum  ;  if  too  slight 
they  will  &il   to  keep  up  the  piece.    The  tangs  are  held  in  the  coil 
by  closeness  of  fit ;  when  loose  they  may  be  tightened  by  floss  silk. 
Xhe  screws  represented  in  the  figure  are  troublesome  to  make,  and 
are   very  apt  to  loosen.     A  better  plan  is,  to  pass  a  headed   pin 
through  standard,  tang,  and  tooth,  and  rivet  or  solder  it  in  the  back- 
ing.   This  plan  makes  the  tang  permanent ;   the  pieces  are  separated 
by  detaching  the  upper  or  lower  tangs  from   the  coils.     It  adds 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  pin  to  pass  it  through  the  tooth   oic. 
block.    There  should  also  be  a  shoulder  on  the  standards  to  limit 
the  movement  of  the  tang ;  else  the  springs,  by  too  great  upward  or 
downward  motion,  may  irritate  the  mouth.     It  is  unnecessary,  in  view 
of  the  present  limited  use  of  springs,  to  describe  other  and  very 
ingenious  methods  of  attaching  them. 

Their  use  is  now  confined,  first,  to  very  flatly-arched  upper  jaws, 
usually  small,  covered  with  hard  membrane,  and  having  the  attach- 
ment of  the  facial  muscles  close  to,  or  quite  upon,  the  ridge ;  also 
to  lower  cases  where  all  trace  of  the  ridge  is  gone.  Secondly,  to 
pieces  inserted  so  soon  after  extraction  that  the  rapid  absorption  will 
quickly  destroy  the  adaptation.  We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  other 
means  adopted  to  meet  these  exigencies,  in  failure  of  which  spiral 
springs  are  to  be  used.  But  they  are  troublesome  to  make,  annoy- 
ing to  wear,  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  liable  to  accident ;  hence  we 
only  use  them  as  a  last  resort  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  upper  plate  of  spiral-spring  pieces  does  not  cover  the  palate, 
but  is  shaped  more  like  the  lower  piece.  This  is  one  of  its  compensa- 
ting advantages;  for  it  b  an  objection  to  the  otherwise  valuable 
principle  of  atmospheric  pressure  that  it  covers  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  mucous  surface. 

CLASPS. 

This  method  of  retention,  necessarily  applicable  only  to  partial 
pieces,  has  fallen  into  much  disfavor,  and  given  place  to  methods 
in  lieu  thereof  which  are  really  more  objectionable.  But,  like  many 
other  time-honored  practices  which  modern  dentistry  has  thrown  in 
its  waste-basket,  there  are  very  decided  advantages  in  this  mode  of  re- 
tention, which  make  it  in  certain  cases  the  best  possible  one.  The 
disuse  of  clasps  has  grown  out  of,  first,  their  injurious  effects,  due 
to  improper  construction  and  injudicious  application ;  secondly,  the 
difficulties  of  making  a  clasp  piece.    We  venture  the  assertion  that 
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one-half  the  dentbts  do  not  really  know  how  to  make  a  perfectlj 
adapted  clasp  piece;  and  that  of  the  remaining  half  two-thinb 
will  not  take  the  trouble.  The  tediousness  of  clasp  adjustment  is 
out  of  place  in  that  rapidity  of  manipulation  demanded  by  the 
cheapness  of  modern  dentistry.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  see  the  easily 
made  but  ineffectual  vacuum  cavity  give  place  in  turn  to  the 
clasp  attachment,  which  it  has  to  such  an  extent  superseded,  until 
the  profession  becomes  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  substituting  good 
work  for  fast  work— economical  high-priced  work  for  expensive  low- 
priced  work ;  until  the  mechanician  so  far  respects  himself  as  to  value 
his  labor  more  than  the  cost  of  his  materials,  and  ceases  to  use  certain 
substances  because  they  are  cheap,  rather  than  others  because  they  are 
better. 

Next  to  pivoting,  the  clasp  is  the  most  secure  of  all  methods  of 
attaching  artificial  teeth  in  partial  cases.  But  it  is  not  universally 
applicable  for  reasons  hereafter  stated.  In  deciding  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  using  clasps  the  remaining  teeth  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether,  in  shape,  position,  texture,  and 
relation  to  other  teeth  and  to  the  proposed  plates,  there  are  many 
which  admit  of  being  clasped.  If  there  are  such  teeth,  a  perfect 
impression  of  them  is  necessary;  then  greatest  accuracy  in  fitting 
the  clasp ;  lastly,  a  most  exact  adjustment  of  this  to  the  plate,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  fastened  with  great  care.  Scrupulous  observance 
of  these  points,  in  connection  with  a  properly  fitted  and  shaped 
plate,  will  take  from  clasp  work  the  force  of  the  objections  urged 
against  it. 

In  the  selection  of  teeth  to  be  clasped  the  points  for  consideration 
are:   1.  Their  condition:   never  clasp  loose  teeth    or  those  where 
there  is  much  alveolar  absorption ;  or,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  those 
which  have  filed  surfaces.     2.  Their  shape :  avoid  all  conical  teeth, 
such  as  third  molars  and  canines ;  also  teeth  considerably  larger  at 
the  grinding  surface  than  at  the  gum.    The  proper  shape  for  clasp- 
ing is  the  cylinder,  or  rounded  prism ;  and  only  so  much  or  such 
part  of  any  tooth  should  be  clasped  as  has  this  shape.     Hence  it  is 
that  thick,  narrow  clasps  are  best,  because  few  teeth   have  much 
breadth  of  cylindrical  shape.     3.  Their  position :   incisors,  canineB, 
and  third   molars   must  be   rejected    for   this  reason;    and  second 
molars  are  unfit,  if  the  plate  holds  incisor  teeth.     The  incisors  and 
cuspids   are   of  all    the   teeth  leas  suited  for  the  attachment  of  a 
clasp.     It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  clasps  to  these  teeth  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  retain  even  a  single  tooth  with  sufficient  stabil* 
ity  to  be  worn  with  any  degree  of  comfort.     We  remember  once  to 
have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  central  incisor  (natural  tooth)  was  in- 
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eerted  and  kept  in  place  by  a  gold  wire  projectiDg  from  each  side  of 
the  tooth  into  holes  drilled  into  the  adjoining  teeth.  A  stage  of 
dental  progress  that  permitted  such  a  process  might  also  have 
allowed  the  clasping  of  incisors ;  but  we  know  of  no  possible  circum- 
stances that  will  justify,  in  the  present  state  of  dental  art,  the 
clasping  of  any  of  the  six  front  teeth.  No  lower  teeth  should  be 
clasped;  but  in  some  eases  a  stay  (half- clasp)  may  be  used.  The 
best  teeth,  in  respect  of  position,  are  the  second  bicuspids;  next, 
the  first  molars ;  thirdly,  the  first  bicuspids ;  and  lastly,  the  second 
molars.  These  eight  teeth  are  the  only  ones  that  should  ever  be 
clasped ;  and  if  possible  the  choice  should  be  confined  to  the  first 
foar.  4.  Their  relation  to  the  plate  and  to  the  other  teeth.  Let  the 
clasped  tooth  be  as  near  the  line  of  equipoise  as  is  consistent  with 
other  considerations.  For  incisors  alone  we  should,  for  this  reason, 
give  preference  to  the  first  over  the  second  bicuspids ;  and  in  case  of 
the  loss  of  the  ten  or  twelve  anterior  teeth  we  should  use  no  clasp 
on  the  remaining  molars.  Teeth  not  decayed  should  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  others  with  which  they  are  in  contact  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  a  clasp.  If  no  other  tooth  can  be  found  a  stay  (half-clasp) 
must  suffice. 

Observance  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated  restrict  very  much 
the  range  of  cases  that  admit  of  clasps.  In  the  matter  of  position  and 
relation  to  the  plate,  circumstances  may  compel  a  choice  not  the  most 
favorable  to  success ;  but  in  other  respects  it  la  far  better  to  dispense 
with  clasps  than  to  apply  them  so  as  to  incur  risk  of  failure  or  injury 
to  good  teeth. 

The  liability  to  decay  of  the  tooth  around  which  a  clasp  is  applied 
is  always  greatly  increased  by  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  its 
enamel.  The  application  of  clasps  to  diseased  or  loose  teeth 
always  aggravates  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts,  and  causes  the 
substitute,  which  they  keep  in  place,  to  become  a  sort  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient.  Besides,  such  teeth  can  be  retained  in  the 
mouth  only  for  a  short  time,  and  when  they  give  way  the  artificial 
appliance  becomes  comparatively  or  entirely  useless;  and  even 
before  their  loss  it  is  not  held  firmly  in  its  place.  Its  instability 
exposes  its  presence  to  the  observation  of  the  most  careless  observer, 
and  this  motion  is  injurious  to  all  the  teeth  near  or  against  which 
the  piece  comes.  In  the  lower  jaw  parts  of  sets  are  much  less  fre- 
quently called  for  than  in  the  upper,  and  when  they  are,  the  use  of 
clasps  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  A  clasp  can  seldom  be 
applied  advantageously  to  a  lower  molar.  The  lower  front  teeth  are 
least  liable  to  decay  of  any  in  the  mouth,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
replacement,  except  in  full  sets,   unless  lost  by  a  blow  or  by  the 
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destructive  action  of  salivary  calculus.  A  partial  lower  front  piece 
calls  for  half-clasps  or  stays ;  but  other  partial  lower  pieces  (replacing 
bicuspids  and  molars)  should  not  depend  for  their  stability  upon  any 
remaining  bicuspid  or  cuspid. 

If  the  injurious  effects  liable  to  result  from  the  application  of 
clasps  to  teeth  selected  according  to  the  rules  given  could  not  in 
any  way  be  counteracted,  dental  substitutes  retained  in  the  month 
by  this  means  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  productive  of 
more  injury  than  benefit;  but  they  may  be  in  great  meaaure  pre- 
vented. They  are  not  caused,  as  many  have  erroneously  supposed, 
solely  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  clasps  upon  the  teeth,  bat 
also  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and 
decomposing  particles  of  food.  The  method  of  measurably  prevent- 
ing these  deleterious  effects  is  twofold :  First,  to  prevent  the 
chemical  action,  the  removal  of  the  artificial  teeth  and  thoroagh 
cleansing  of  them  and  the  natural  organs;  this  should  be  done 
every  night  and  morning,  and  the  teeth  rubbed  with  a  brush  and 
waxed  floss  silk  until  every  particle  of  clammy,  vitiated  mucus  and 
foreign  matter  ia  removed.  The  inner  surface  of  the  clasps  should 
be  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  the  whole  piece  cleansed  with  a 
brush  and  water.  Secondly,  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  mechanical 
action  the  clasp  should,  as  before  remarked,  fit  with  great  accuracy 
the  parts  of  the  tooth  protected  with  hard  enamel ;  the  whole  piece 
should  have  such  closeness  of  adaptation  as  to  prevent  motion  of 
the  clasp  upon  the  tooth.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  other  inju- 
rious consequences  of  clasps  placed  too  near  the  gums  or  exposed 
necks.  Rapid  decay  and  breaking  off  of  the  teeth,  inflammation 
of  the  gums,  of  the  peridental  membrane,  destruction  of  the  alveoli 
and  loosening  of  the  teeth,  are  among  the  common  results  of 
the  clasping  of  teeth  as  it  is  too  often  practiced.  Consequeooes 
such  as  these  have  led  many  to  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  this 
method ;  yet,  as  we  have  said,  when  suitable  teeth  are  selected  for 
clasping,  and  the  work  is  properly  executed,  it  is  the  best  and  most 
durable  way  in  which  a  partial  piece  can  be  secured. 

Shaping  and  Adjusting  Clasps. — The  gold  employed  for  clasps 
should  be  about  one-third  or  one-half  thicker  than  the  plate,  and 
as  wide  as  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  to  be 
fitted.  Some  clasps  are  best  made  of  half-round  wire,  and  narrow ; 
others  may  be  broader  and  thinner ;  thick,  narrow  clasps  are  more 
universally  applicable.  In  quality  it  is  better  that  clasp  and  plate 
be  the  same,  except  when  the  plate  is  of  pure  coin.  In  this  ease 
add  copper  (but  no  silver)  to  give  elasticity.  Platina,  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  imparts  too  much  brittleness,  after  the  piece  has 
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been  worn  for  some  time.  Some  may  fit  the  tooth  close  to  the 
gum ;  but  in  other  cases  the  shape  of  the  tooth,  absorption  of  the 
alveolus,  or  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  neck,  forbid  this.  Enamel 
surfaces  best  resist  the  wearing  action  of  clasps ;  dentine,  exposed 
by  the  file  or  chisel,  is  more  liable  to  abrasion  or  decay;  cementum 
should  in  no  case  be  brought  in  contact  with  clasp  or  plate.  If 
the  clasps  chafe  against  sensitive  parts,  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
dental membrane  may  be  set  up,  followed  by  wasting  of  their 
sockets  and  ultimate  loss  of  the  teeth.    Fig.  916  represents  a  clasp 

bender. 

Fio.  916. 


With  the  plate  in  position  in  the  mouth,  a  wax  impression  may 
be  taken ;  the  plate,  adhering  to  it,  on  being  withdrawn,  will  have 
a  correct  relation  to  the  teeth  which  are  to  be  clasped.  Others 
adopt  the  less  accurate  method  of  adjusting  the  plate  to  the  original 
plaster  model.  But  as,  for  reasons  before  given,  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  off  the  teeth  from  the  model  used  in  moulding,  a  second  model 
is  necessary,  and  usually  for  this  purpose  a  second  impression. 
Moreover,  if  the  mouth  has  marked  irregularities  or  rugae,  and  the 
plate  covers  much  surface,  it  cannot  be  fitted  upon  a  plaster  model 
so  as  to  hold  the  same  precise  relation  to  the  teeth  as  when  in  the 
mouth. 

When  accurately  fitted,  clasps  may  be  at  once  soldered  on  the 
model,  or  may  be  attached  to  the  plate  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
wax  or  cement  composed  of  one  part  wax  and  two  of  resin,  softened 
modeling  composition;  this  should  be  softened  and  applied  to  the 
plate  and  to  the  inner  side  of  each  clasp.  The  plate  and  clasps 
thus  united  are  carefully  removed  from  the  plaster  model  and  laid 
with  the  convex  side  downward  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Plaster  is 
then  poured  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plate,  covering  it  and  the 
clasps  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  After  this  has  set  the 
piece  may  be  taken  from  the  paper,  placed  on  charcoal,  the  wax 
being  softened  and  removed,  and  prepared  for  soldering. 

This  is  the  simplest  way  of  fitting  clasps  to  the  plate  and  pre- 
paring the  piece  for  soldering;  but  when  the  clasp  teeth  deviate 
from  a  vertical  position,  or  when  the  teeth  are  of  such  a  shape  that 
the  wax  impression  does  not  copy  them  accurately,  this  method  is 
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io  BUch  caae«  not  reliable.  The  clupe  muat  be  fitted  to  the  teeth 
ID  the  mouth,  instead  of  on  the  plaster  model,  and  may  then  be 
attached  to  the  plate  ag  juat  directed.  Often  only  one  can  be 
attached  at  a  time,  and  after  thU  has  been  soldered  the  piece  i> 
replaced  in  tbe  mouth,  and  the  other  made  fast  to  the  plate.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  altering  the  poeition  of  tin 
clasp  in  taking  the  piece  &om  the  mouth. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Fogle's  method  for  Becuriug  accurate  adapta- 
liou  of  the  clasps.  They  are  first  fitted  to  the  plaster  model,  leaving 
the  ends  straight.  A  narrow  strip  of  plate  about  five-eightha  of  an 
inch  in  length  is  used  as  a  temporary  fastening,  one  end  of  which 
is  soldered  to  the  lingual  surface  of  the  clasp ;  the  plate  and  clasp 
are  now  both  placed  on  tbe  model  (made  from  impression  taken 
while  the  plate  is  in  the  mouth),  and  the  other  end  fitted  and  sol- 

'  dered  to  the  plate,  forming  a  sort  of  semicircle  or  bow.     Fig.  917 
represents  the  plate,  clasps,  and  temporary  fastenings  on  the  piaster 

'  model.    In  Fig.  918  they  are  seen  separate  from  the  model. 

Fio.  817.  Fio  918. 
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The  clasps  are  now  adjusted  to  the  model;  however  accurately 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  found,  on  applying  the  plate  to  the  month, 
that  they  will  not  fit  the  teeth  there.  A.fler  properly  adjusting 
them  the  temporary  faateainga  will  be  found  sufficient  to  bold  (he 
clasps  in  their  exact  position  while  the  piece  is  being  removed. 
This  done,  it  may  be  invested,  placed  on  charcoal,  and  the  other 
steps  connected  with  the  process  of  permanent  soldering  gone 
through  with,  detaching  the  temporary  fastenings  when  the  invest- 
ment has  fixed  the  clasps  in  position. 

Dr.  Cushman  advises,  in  very  difficult  cases  of  adjustment,  u 
where  the  clasp  teeth  are  much  inclined,  and  where  you  have  to 
festen  to  second  molars,  a  slight  modification  of  this  plan.  After 
soldering  one  end  of  the  strip  to  the   clasp,  and   having  bent  tbe 
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Other  to  touch  the  plate  when  on  the  model,  put  both  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  mouth  ;  then,  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  indicate 
the  point  where  the  bow  touches  the  plate;  place  them  on  the 
model  again;  adjust  the  end  of  the  bow  to  the  point  marked;  con- 
fine it  there  and  solder  fast  Dr.  Cushman  considers  Dr.  Fogle's 
method  of  adjusting  clasps  so  valuable  that  he  never  ventures  to 
&et  clasps  permanentlj,  even  in  the  simplest  case,  upon  the  original 
model  with  the  plaster  teeth  as  the  onlj  guide  for  position. 

Dr.  Lester  Noble's  method  is  as  follows :  Place  the  plate  in  the 
mouth,  and  let  the  clasp  bind  upon  the  tooth  with  only  sufficient 
firmness  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place.  Then  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  plaster  from  a  lot  which,  by  previous  trial,  you  find  requires 
four  or  five  minutes  to  set;  put  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or  sheet 
lead  about  an  inch  square,  and  just  before  it  begins  to  harden 
introduce  it  into  the  mouth  upon  the  forefinger,  pressing  it  into 
gentle  contact  with  a  portion  of  the  plate  and  about  one-half  of 
the  clasp.  It  must  be  held  there  for  three  or  four  minutes,  until  it 
18  sufficiently  hard  to  break  with  a  sharp  fracture ;  this  point  you 
can  determine  by  examining  the  plaster  left  in  your  bowl.  The 
plaster  must  then  be  withdrawn*  Sometimes  plate,  clasp,  and 
plaster  will  be  brought  away  together;  or  the  plaster  and  clasp 
together,  leaving  the  plate;,  or  the  plaster  will  separate,  leaving 
both  clasp  and  plate  in  the  mouth.  Should  the  plaster  by  any 
accident  break,  it  can  readily  be  united  at  the  point  of  the  fracture, 
without  in  the  least  altering  its  shape — one  great  advantage  over 
wax.  If  the  plaster  adheres  to  the  plate  on  withdrawal  from  the 
mouth,  it  must  then  be  carefully  detached,  the  plate  replaced,  and 
the  same  process  repeated  for  the  seeond  clasp;  or  possibly  the 
impressions  for  both  clasp&  can  be  taken  at  once. 

Several  precautions  are  necessary.  If  the  clasp  bind  too  tightly 
around  the  tooth  its  ends  will  when  removed  spring  together ;  and 
thus  it  will  not  exactly  fill  the  original  impression  made  in  the  plas- 
ter. If  the  part  of  the  clasfv  which  you  design  to  cover  with  plaster 
be  so  regular  in  shape  as  to  make  its  adjustment  when  out  of  the 
mouth  uncertain,  mark  it  with  a  file  or  a  small  point  of  solder ;  this 
will  be  copied  in  the  plaster,  and  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  definite 
position.  If  the  plaster  be  extended  over  some  part  of  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  it  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  marked  irregularities  of 
surface,  give  a  better  guide  f(»  its  readaptation.  Lastly,  if  the  plas- 
ter cover  too  much  of  the  clasp  tooth,  it  will  be  more  liable  to  break 
on  being  withdrawn. 

Take  now  the  elasps,  place  them  each  in  their  separate  impres- 
sions in  the  pieces  of  plaster,  securing  them  if  necessary  by  a  small 
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piece  of  softened  wax.  Place  one  end  of  your  plate  in  its  cor- 
responding bed  in  one  of  the  plaster  pieces.  If  proper  care  has  been 
used,  both  clasp  and  plate  will  fit  into  the  plaster  with  unerring  accu- 
racy, and,  of  course,  hold  the  precise  relation  as  when  in  the  nioutk. 
While  in  this  position  cover  the  clasp  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
plate  with  fresh  plaster,  or  plaster  and  sand  or  asbestos ;  when  this 
has  hardened  remove  the  first  plaster,  just  as  in  other  cases  yoo 
would  remove  the  wax,  preparatory  to  soldering. 

The  methods  of  Drs.  Fogle  and  Noble  may  be  thought  too  tedious 
for  cases  where  the  shape  and  position  of  the  teeth  are  such  that  a 
wax  impression  will  accurately  copy  them ;  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  will  be  found  essential  to  accurate  adjustment  to 
resort  to  one  or  other  of  them.  Sealing-wax  or  shellac  may  also  be 
used  to  retain  the  clasps  in  position  until  they  are  soldered  to  tbe 
plate. 

If  the  clasp  stands  off  from  the  tooth  on  its  coronal  edge,  the 
food  is  apt  to  pack  into  the  wedge-shaped  space  and  loosen  it.  or 

even  change  its   shape;    if  on   the 
edge  near    the  gum,  it  gives  lodg- 
ment to  the    food   and    mucous  se- 
cretions, to  the  injury  of  the  tooth. 
Dr.  Spalding  recommends,  as  a  pre- 
ventive   against    such    lodgment,   to 
use  in  all  cases  thick,  narrow  clasps ; 
to    attach    them    by    two   or    more 
standards  (Fig.  919),  if  the  clasp  is 
long ;  to  put  them  well  up  on  long  teeth,  and  on  short  teeth  to  cat 
away  the  plate.    In  this  way  most  of  the  neck  is  exposed  to  the 
cleansing  action  of  the  tongue. 

The  close  adaptation  of  the  clasp  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth  is 
too  often  neglected.    It  is  commonly  done  with  round  pliers,  mak- 
ing trial  from  time  to  time  upon  the  tooth  of  the  model.    This  is 
an  uncertain  method  in   any  case,  and  in  many  utterly  worthless. 
Prof.  Austen  advised  always  to  take  a  separate  plaster  impression 
of  the  teeth  to  be    clasped;    for  which   purpose  a  small    partial 
impression  cup  is  used    (Figs.  813    and    814).     Let    the    plaster 
get   quite    hard ;    then    slightly  open    the    impression ;    withdraw 
it   and  close  up  the  fissure.      Make    from  this  either    a    plaster 
or    a    fusible-metal  tooth ;  if   the  former,  harden  it  with    soluble 
glass.      With  round  pliers  and    a    hammer  clasps  can    be   fitted 
with  great  exactness  to  such  a  metallic  tooth.     Extreme  accuracy 
of  fit  may  most  easily  be  obtained  when  the  countour  of  the  tooth  is 
irregular  by  the  following  method :  burnish  down  to  the  tooth  a 
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Strip  of  very  thin  platina ;  then  on  the  oatside  of  this  strip  lay  pieces 
of  gold  (of  the  fineness  suitable  for  clasps),  with  borax,  and  flow 
them  with  the  i)lowpipe. 

A  common  error  in  soldering  clasps  is  to  make  their  union  to  the 
plates  too  wide.  Clasps  are  often  called  springs,  but  if  soldered 
through  nearly  their  whole  length  they  become  rigid  stays,  devoid 
of  elasticity.  There  should  always  be  a  proportion  between  the 
size  of  the  clasp  and  the  width  of  its  attachment ;  in  no  case  should 
it  exceed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is 
ample  for  most  cases.  When  practicable  the  two  arms  of  a  clasp 
should  be  of  equal  length ;  but  in  short  clasps  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferable to  throw  all  the  elasticity  into  a  single  arm.  A  single  attach- 
ment is  better  than  two,  as  it  gives  more  play  to  the  arms  of  the 
clasp  in  the  slight  unavoidable  motions  of  the  plate.  Again,  in 
shaping  the  plate,  cut  it  well  off  from  the  tooth,  allowing  a  tapering 
tongue  to  extend  up  to  the  clasp  for  its  attachment.  In  clasp  pieces 
and  in  all  partial  pieces  remember  that  the  plate  should  come  in 
contact  with  teeth  it  approaches,  or  else  stand  as  far  off  as  the  case 
will  permit ;  the  narrow  band  of  gum  so  6ft;en  left  between  plate  and 
teeth  is  liable  to  irritation  by  compression  between  the  two ;  this  is 
productive  of  more  annoyance  and  injury  than  the  direct  contact  of 
the  plate  against  the  tooth. 

Partial  Clasps  or  Stays. — These  differ  from  clasps  in  the  absence 
of  elastic  arms  grasping  the  tooth.  Taking  a  short,  rounded  prism 
(triangular  in  case  of  bicuspids,  in  molars  quadrangular)  as  the 
"  type  **  of  a  clasp  tooth,  the  clasp  proper  must .  grasp  a  side  and 
two  angles  or  two  sides  and  three  angles.  If  it  lies  against  two 
sides  and  one  angle,  or  if  two  opposite  sides  are  so  inclined  (in  the 
line  of  the  clasp)  that  it  will  not  take  hold,  then  it  becomes  merely 
a  stay. 

Stays  demand  for  serviceable  action  a  point  d^appui ;  hence  they 
must  be  in  pairs — ^lying  either  against  the  two  teeth  bounding  an 
interdental  space,  or  against  teeth  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mouth. 
They  have  great  value  in  all  partial  cases  where  there  are  no  iso- 
lated teeth  suitable  for  clasps.  Their  function  is  to  give  stability  to 
the  plate  by  preventing  lateral  motion.  When  the  bicuspids  or 
molars  have  inclined  or  bulging  inner  surfaces  the  stays  hold  the 
piece  after  the  manner  of  a  clasp,  the  elastic  force  being  given  by 
the  plate.  This  result  can  only  be  obtained,  however,  by  a  very 
carefully  taken  plaster  impression  when  a  vulcanite  plate  is  made, 
or  in  case  of  gold  plate  by  getting  the  exact  relation  of  the  parts 
by  Dr.  Noble's  method.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  forcible  reten- 
tion of  a  plate  by  the  lateral  thrust  of  stays ;  any  such  pressure 
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causes  the  teeth  to  yield,  and  then  the  stays  can  onlj  act  as  in  the 
cases  first  given. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  stay  on  each  side  is  double,  as 
in  Fig.  921,  it  not  only  prevents  lateral  motion,  but  the  points 
between  the  teeth  prevent  backward  motion.  The  stability  given 
in  this  manner  by  stays,  taken  with  an  exact  adaptation  of  the 
plate,  is  fitr  more  trustworthy  than  that  given  by  any  form  of 
vacuum  cavity. 

In  connection  with  clasps  we  shall  briefly  notice  two  methods 
occasionally  practiced  for  the  retention  of  plates.  First,  by  the  pm- 
sure  of  wood  against  the  tooth.  This  method  was  formerly  much 
used  when   human  or  ivory  teeth  were  set  on   bone.    Stays  were 
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carved  in  bone  (see  Fig.  921) ;  or  metallic  stays  or  clasps  were  riveted, 
or  grooves  and  cavities  were  cut,  holding  slips  of  some  hard  wood 
which  pressed  against  the  teeth.  This  method  was  applied  by  Dr. 
Stokes  to  metallic  plates — soldering  gold  tubes  to  the  plate  near  the 
teeth  so  that  the  end  of  the  inserted  wooden  pivot,  slightly  projecting, 
pressed  on  each  side  of  the  tooth  selected. 

Secondly,  by  drilling  into  one  or  two  sound  roots  of  iocison, 
canines,  or  bicuspids  a  short  canal,  and  lining  it  with  a  gold  tube. 
Correspooding  pins  soldered  to  the  plate  keep  it  in  place  much  as  stays 
do ;  if  the  roots  permit  deep  canals  they  may  retain  it  with  consider- 
able force.  Such  a  piu  may  be  used  in  combination  with  a  clasp  or 
stay.  Directions  given  in  chapter  on  crown  and  bridge-work  easily 
explain  how  to  prepare  and  attach  such  pins.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  desirable  to  use  such  a  pin  in  place  of  a  clasp  or  stay,  but  the  plate 
must  cover  enough  mucous  surlaee  to  give  stability.  Wequestion  the 
propriety  of  subjecting  the  roots  of  two  incisors  to  the  strain  of  five 
or  six  teeth  on  a  plate  of  this  kind. 

When  the  teeth  have  recently  been  extracted  and  it  is  designed  to 
construct  an  artificial  denture  before  much  change  has  occurred  from 
absorption,  the  front  portion  of  the  plate  should  terminate  within  the 
outer  border  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  the  edge  be  scalloped  to  cor- 
respond with  the  festooned  surface  of  the  gum  over  the  cavities  from 
which  the  natural  teeth  have  been  removed. 
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Size  and  Outline  Form  of  Special  Caiet. — It  is  impc»8ible  to  enu- 
merate all  varieties  of  clasp  pieces,  nor  could  we  delineate  under 
each  variety  any  one  form  aa  absolutely  beat  for  al)  its  sub -varieties. 
Tbe  more  philoeophical  course  ia  to  God  if  possible  what  principles, 
mechamcal  and  physiological,  determine  the  beat  form  in  any  caae, 
and  to  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Upper  Inmora. — The  plate  must  not  cover  the  front  of  the  alveo- 
lus, so  that  OD  front  or  side  views  of  the  mouth  its  presence  cau  be 
detected.  This  rule  applies  also  to  canines  and  front  edges  of  bicua- 
pida.  The  model  at  these  points  should  be  scraped,  ao  that  the  cor- 
responding die  shall  give  a  shape  which  will  sink  into  the  gum.  The 
plate  muBt  alao  be  filed  to  a  thin  edge  before  grinding  the  tooth. 
With  these  precautions  a  tootb  or  block  may  have  the  support  of  the 
plate  under  the  centre  of  its  base.  Otherwise  it  becomes  necessary  to 
cut  the  plate  along  the  line  of  the  backings;  and  thia  is  in  some 
cases  the  beat  plan.  Incisor  teeth,  if  firmly  bedded  in  the  gum,  may 
trust  for  stability  to  their  hold  in  the  standards,  provided  they  have 
been  properly  fitted  and  soldered. 

The  size  and  shape  of  plate  between  teeth  and  clasps  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  incisors,  position  of  clasps,  presence  or  absence 
of  other  teeth,  and  upon  peculiarities  of  the  mouth  or  of  the  patient. 
For  the  application  of  the  principles  already  given  to  these  several 
conditions  we  shall  select  a  few  particular  cases. 

One  Incisor. — A  central  or  lateral  should  not  be  attached  to  a 
first  molar  on  the  same  side   by  a   plate  clasped  aa  in   Fig.  923 
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without  an  additional  claap  or  partial  stay  around  one  of  the  bicus- 
pids, as  in  Fig.  922,  in  order  that  the  leverage  between  the  clasped 
and  supporting  tooth  or  teeth  may  be  lessened.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
have  the  plate  extend  some  distance  back  of  the  tooth  around  which 
the  clasp  passes.    When  three  or  more  natural  teeth  intervene  between 
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the  clasp  and  artificial  teeth  the  latter  form  is  preferable,  because 
there  is  no  possibility  of  irritatiDg  the  teeth  bj  the  plate  or  bj  mu- 
oous  deposits.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  of  the  plate  is  oppo- 
site that  of  the  dental  arch,  thus  giving  proximity  to  the  teeth  onlj 
where  it  is  unavoidable.  A  lateral  incisor,  cuspid,  or  bicuspid  maj 
be  applied  in  the  same  way ;  and  if  the  second  bicuspid  or  first  molar 
is  unfit,  from  its  shape  and  from  decay,  to  be  clasped,  the  plate  may 
be  extended  to  the  second  molar,  or  it  may  be  even  carried  across  the 
mouth  and  clasped  to  a  plate  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  these  modifi- 
cations are  suggested  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Such  plates  may  be 
made  very  narrow  if  strength  is  given  by  increased  thicknen; 
but  too  narrow  plates  are  open  to  the  objection  of  allowing  the 
attached  tooth  to  bed  itself  too  deeply  under  the  pressure  of  masti- 
cation. When  the  form  in  Fig.  922  is  adopted  it  is  usual  to  direct 
soldering  a  wire  or  band  along  the  festooned  edge  to  give  strength. 
A  much  better  plan  is  to  gain  strength  by  thickness  of  plate,  and 
to  chamfer  the  plate  along  this  edge.  The  thin  edge  protects  the 
gum  equally  well,  does  not  wear  the  teeth  more  than  the  thick  one, 
and  has  the  decided  advantage  of  giving  no  space  for  lodgment  of 
food. 

This  plate  will  permit  attachment  of  clasp  to  the  molar  and  to 
either  of  the  bicuspids,  accordingly  as  one  or  other  of  these  may 
be  best  for  clasping.  Decision  in  this  case  is  based  on  principles 
which  apply  to  many  other  cases.  Supposing  the  three  teeth  well 
shaped  and  sound,  the  molar  is  firmly  implanted  by  its  trifid  root, 
and  permits  complete  encircling  with  the  clasp;  but  it  is  further 
from  the  incisor ;  hence  there  is  more  strain  upon  tooth  and  clasp 
With  the  clasp  to  the  second  bicuspid,  the  plate  having  the  same 
length  as  before,  we  have  the  best  possible  application  of  its  reten- 
tive power;  it  cannot,  however,  pass  around  the  outBide  or  front 
angle  of  either  bicuspid,  consequently  the  clasp  does  not  have  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  tooth.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  even  more 
force  to  the  first  bicuspid.  There  will  usually  be  some  modifying 
circumstances  to  determine  in  this  class  of  cases  choice  of  the 
clasp  tooth. 

Tivo  or  Four  Indaors. — Two  incisors  may  be  attached  to  a  plate 
shaped  as  for  one  (Fig.  922),  with  the  addition  of  a  second  clasp, 
or  partial  stay,  when  the  teeth  will  not  permit  of  a  full  clasp.  Bat 
much  the  best  practice  is  to  select  the  second  tooth  on  the  opposite 
side.  Fig.  924  gives  the  form  when  it  is  decided  to  run  the  plate 
up  to  the  intervening  teeth.  Fig.  925  represents  the  second  form, 
which  would  be  better  suited  if  the  plate  was  made  lai^r  than  is 
shown  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  cover  more  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
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~With  four  incieora  and  clasps  on  second  bicuspids,  the  first  form  is 
best,  because  only  two  teeth  lie  between  the  incisors  and  clasp ;  and 
it  ia  better  to  carry  the  plate  up  to  the  teeth  than  to  expose  so  small 
a  portion  of  gum.  For  four  teeth  the  plate  should  be  rather  wider 
than  for  two. 

Iq  these  cases  a  closely-fitting  plate  assists  so  much  in  its  own  reten- 
tioD  that  bicuspid  stays  will  often  suffice  to  retain  them,  or  a  clasp  on 
one  side  and  a  stay  oa  the  other.    When  the  adhesion  of  the  plate  to 
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the  gum  is  thus  partly  relied  upon  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
plate  for  four  incisors  larger  than  in  Fig.  924. 

When  the  four  incisorH  and    the  cuspids  are  to  be  replaced  the 
construction  of  the  plate  (Fig.  924)  is  upo)i  precisely  the  same  prin* 
ciple  as  the  preceding,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  plate  should  F""-  ^^ 
b«  rather  larger  and  extend  further 
back  than  the  clasped  teeth.  When 
the  teeth  on  one  side  of  the  mouth 
are  too  much  decayed,  or  are  inca- 
pable of  affording  a  secure  attach- 
ment, or  are   missing,   even    this 
number  of  teeth  may  be  held  by  a 
double  clasp  on  one  side  of   the 
mouth   and  a  stay  on  the  other. 

But  the  plate  should  be  extended  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
back  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  is  clasped.  If  this  precaution  is 
neglected,  the  piece  from  its  weight  may  act  as  a  lever  upon  the 
tooth  and  loosen  it  or  cause  periostitis.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  piece  made  originally  with  clasps  on  both  sides'  of  the 
mouth  loses  the  benefit  of  one  clasp  from  the  loss  of  the  tooth ;  and 
yet  the  patient  retains  it  in  place  as  well  as  before.  The  piece  is 
then  in  part  retuned  by  the  fit  of  the  plate  to  the  gum ;  irora  which 
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we  learn  that  if  only  one  clwp  or,  what  is  better,  a  double  clasp  can 
be  attached  to  a  plate  with  from  fourtoBix  teeth,  it  is  advisable  tooorcr 
rather  more  of  the  sUrlace  of  the  mouth.  la  this  cxtmbiaation  tbe 
clasp  and  stay  give  Hteadinees,  and  the  close  fit  of  the  plate  to  the  gam 
gives  adhesion. 

Upper  Bieugpidt. — One  or  both  bicuspids  on  one  side  are  often 
attached  to  a  plate  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  clasped  to  the 
bicuspid  or  molar  behind.  But  such  pieces  are  not  of  much  eerviee 
in  mastication.  It  is  better  practice  to  leave  such  a  space  unfilled 
than  endanger  the  durability  of  a  good  tooth  by  clasping  iL  If  there 
is  a  bicuspid  space  on  either  side  the  plttte  crosses  the  moatb.  Fig. 
927  represents  such  a  plate  clasped  to  the  first  molars  and  fitted,  u 
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is  very  commonly  done,  closely  to  the  incisors.  Bat  in  this  and  all 
other  cases  where  the  four  or  six  front  teetb  remain,  if  the  plate  docs 
not  fit  closely  to  the  palatal  necks  of  the  natural  teetb,  it  is  decidedly 
better  to  leave  as  large  a  space  between  the  plate  and  tbe  teeth  as 
possible.  The  strength  of  the  plate  is  preserved  by  giving  less  curve 
to  the  back  edge,  or  by  doubling  the  plate  in  the  middle.  The  iemga 
of  this  form  is  to  leave  uncovered  as  much  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
as  is  possible. 

An  important  point  is  gained  by  having  the  plate  fit  closely  to 
the  teeth  and  mucous  membrane  immediately  back  of  the  natural 
front  teeth,  and  also  by  having  the  edge  of  the  plate  made  thin. 
Tbe  articulation  of  the  dental  letters  (the  mutes  T,  D,  Tfa,  tbe  nasal 
N  and  the  liquid  L)  is  thickened  by  a  plate  which  is  left  thick  at 
such  a  part,  or  not  well  adapted  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
teeth. 

When  the  loss  of  bicuspids  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the  mx 
front  teetb,  and  the  first  molars  alone  remain,  a  good  form  of  plate 
is  shown  in  Fig.  926.  The  backward  extension  of  the  plate,  curv- 
ing partly  over  the  alveolus,  is  designed  to  prevent  the  weight  of 
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the  piece  from  acting  injuriously  on  the  molars  and  to  assist  their 
retentive  power.  If  the  second  molars  are  also  in  the  mouth,  the 
extended  plate  must  be  difierently  shaped.'*'  If  the  molars  are  well 
shaped  and  firm  the  plate  may  be  narrower  than  here  represented, 
heing  careful  to  make  it  thicker  also.  But  if  the  presence  of  adja* 
cent  molars  prevents  the  use  of  complete  clasps,  or  if  their  form 
renders  stays  necessary  instead  of  clasps,  the  plate  may  be  rather 
^rider.  Be  careAil,  however,  not  to  cover  the  hard  floor  of  the  palate, 
or  to  attempt  giving,  by  a  cross  band  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  the 
stiffness  which  is  best  gained  by  thickness  of  metal. 

Plates  of  this  class  are  kept  in  place  as  much  by  the  adhesion  of 
contact  with  the  gum  as  by  the  clasps.  In  many  cases  the  force  of 
adhesion  b  such  that  the  lateral  support  of  stays  is  quite  as  effec* 
tual  as  clasps.  Hence,  after  a  clasp  piece  of  this  kind  has  been 
worn  for  some  time  and  become  perfectly  set  to  the  mouth,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  shorten  the  clasps  into  stays ;  indeed,  it  is  better 
practice,  in  all  cases,  to  anticipate  this  ultimate  fit  of  these  plates 
and  make  stays  at  first  instead  of  clasps.  This  applies  with  still  more 
force  to  the  loss  of  twelve  teeth,  the  second  molars  remaining,  which 
should  in  no  case  be  clasped ;  stays  may  very  properly  be  used  to  pre- 
vent lateral  or  backward  motion  of  the  plate.  The  presence  of  these 
second  molars,  by  giving  lateral  steadiness  to  the  plate,  prevents  all 
necessity  for  covering  the  hard  palate,  and  makes  a  vacuum  cavity 
wholly  uncalled  for.  A  solitary  molar  should  never  be  clasped,  nor 
should  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mouth. 

Alternate  Spaces. — It  remains  to  consider  the  forms  of  plates  for 
vacancies  jAlternating  with  natural  teeth.  The  forms  given  for  Your 
incisors  will  answer  for  all  alternating  vacancies  anterior  to  the 
second  bicuspids,  remembering  to  make  the  plate  wider  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  teeth,  and  thicker  in  proportion  as  it  is  made 
narrow ;  also,  that  a  first  bicuspid  may  in  many  of  these  cases  be 
clasped  with  better  effect  than  a  second  or  than  the  first  molar. 
Fig.  929  is  a  good  type  for  cases  where  the  vacancies  include  the 
bicuspids;  notice  in  this  cut  the  backward  extension  of  the  plate. 
Where  the  natural  teeth  are  in  groups  of  two,  it  is  best  to  carry  the 
plate  close  up;  if  as  many  as  three  or  four  are  together,  the  plate 
may  be  cut  away,  especially  if  they  are  incisors.  Fig.  930  repre- 
sents  an  exceptional  case,  in  which  two  laterals  and  two  left  bicus- 


*The  featooned  shape  of  this  and  similar  cnts  is  designed  to  mark  the  nam- 
bar  and  position  of  the  artificial  teeth.  The  forms  of  the  teeth  are  omitted  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  The  plates  on  the  models 
are  taken  from  the  ▼aluable  work  of  Prof.  Richardson. 
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pids  are  attached  bj  clasping  to  the  right  first  bicuspid  and  molar. 
The  left  molars  are  auppoaed  to  be  loose,  or  sockets  much  abaorbed, 
or  from  some  other  cause  forbidding  clasps  or  sta^s.  In  this  cms 
the  undue  strain  on  the  clasp  teeth  will  ultimatelr  cause  their  Iobl 
Whenever  an  unavoidable  strain  of  this  kind  is  thrown  upon  a 
tooth  a  clasp  va&j  be  used  in  preference  to  covering  the  palate,  pro- 
vided the  patient  is  content,  for  the  sake  of  the  firmness  which  it  gives, 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  tooth.  Teeth  are  more  firmlj  retuned  bj  clasps 
than  bf  atmospheric  pressure,  and  this,  with  tdadj  patients,  outweighs 
all  considerations  of  injury  to  the  other  teeth. 

Partial  pieces  with  alternating  spaces  do  not  acquire  that  adhe- 
uon  by  contact  found  in  cases  where  the  lost  teeth  lie  together. 
The   interrupted   margin    between   the   teeth  so  readily  admits  air 
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under  the  plate  on  the  slightest  motion  that  the  atmospheric  prtsinre 
is  imperfectly  applied.  Hence  there  is  continued  demand  for  the 
retentive  power  of  the  clasps.  The  vacuum  cavity  does  not  correct 
this  difficulty  or  supply  the  place  of  clasps,  since,  as  will  be  explaioed 
in  the  next  section,  the  vacuum  acts  on  soft  membrane  and  has 
necessarily  a  temporary  force. 

When  the  six  or  eight  front  teeth  remain,  a  plate  holding  bicuspids 
and  molars  cannot  be  retMned  by  clasps.  In  the  first  place  the  cus- 
pids could  not  be  clasped,  nor  would  it  be  proper  even  to  carry  stays 
against  them.  In  the  latter  case  the  weight  and  leverage  of  the 
piece  would  be  too  great  for  the  slight  clasp  that  a  first  bicuspid  per- 
mits ;  but  two  stays,  with  the  points  pasudg  as  &r  to  the  front  of  the 
bicuspids  as  the  cuspids  allow,  would  tend  to  prevent  the  slipping  f>( 
the  plate  backward. 

Lower  Piaiiat  Pieca- — These  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head 
of  clasp  work.  In  replacing  one  or  more  incisors  lost  by  acadoit 
or  caldc   deposits   half-claspa    may  be    applied    to  the    bicospida 
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For  such  cases  the  best  style  of  work,  beyond  all  question,  is  a 
vulcanite  plate,  made  on  a  model  from  a  plaster  impression.    Fit- 
ting with  great  accuracy  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids,  it  is 
firnaly  held  without  injury  to  the  retaining  teeth.    Partial   pieces 
filling  bicuspid  and   molar   vacancies  should   not  clasp  cuspids  or 
bicuspids;  the  position  of  remaining  molars  seldom  permits  clasp- 
ing; even  stays  cannot  always  be  applied.    Artificial  crowns  may 
be   inserted  to   support  a   clasped   plate  and  gold  crowns  may  be 
attached  to  roots  and  badly  decayed  teeth  to  support  clasped  plates, 
&Dd  thus  save  more  valuable  teeth  from  the  strain  and   wear  of 
clasps. 

In  chapter  fourth,  on  Preparatory  Treatment  of  the  Mouth,  the 
question  of  extracting  molar  or  bicuspid  teeth  which  might  otherwise 
be  used  for  clasping  is  considered.  The  importance  of  permanence 
of  the  work  outweighs  any  temporary  advantage  resulting  from 
clasping  one  or  two  such  teeth.  In  chapter  third,  and  in  the  section 
on  Retention  by  Clasps,  are  many  remarks  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  but  which  are  important  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
details  of  construction  given  in  this  section. 

PLATES  RETAINED   BT  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  retaining  a  dental  appliance  already  con- 
sidered, the  first,  by  springs,  is  suited  only  to  entire  dentures ;  the 
second,  by  clasps,  is  adapted  only  to  partial  cases.  The  principle 
of  retention  now  to  be  considered  is  applicable  to  both  ;  where  prac- 
ticable it  is  the  most  perfect  way  of  retaining  a  set  of  artificial 
teeth.  If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  could  be  removed  from  the 
mucous  side  of  a  plate,  allowing  its  full  force  to  be  exerted  upon 
the  lingual  surface,  the  smallest  plates  would  adhere  with  a  force  of 
four  pounds,  the  largest  forty.  But,  for  reasons  to  be  given,  plates 
seldom  have  one- fourth  of  this  resistance  to  displacement.  There 
are  two  methods  in  present  use  for  securing  the  service  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  One  is  by  close  adaptation  of  the  plate ;  the  other 
by  construction  of  a  cavity  of  definite  form.  Both  act  by  the  more 
or  less  perfect  exclusion  of  air  from  between  the  plate  and  the  mouth. 
The  first  will  be  considered  as  the  Adhesion  of  Contact ;  the  second 
as  the  power  of  the  Vacuum  Cavity.  Before  describing  the  separate 
application  of  these  to  dental  plates,  a  few  remarks  are  necessary 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  last  section  of  the 
third  chapter,  in  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  highly  polished  ground  glass,  if 
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pressed  together,  will  adhere  firmly ;  so  much  so,  sometimesy  as  to 
resist  every  attempt  at  separation.  Surfaces  less  smooth  and  date- 
grained  will  also  adhere  with  great  tenacity  if  their  pores  or  irr^- 
larities  are  filled  by  wetting  with  water.  If  both  surfaces  are  rigid 
they  may  be  made  to  slide  upon  each  other,  but  will  resist  a  force  of 
five  to  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square  inch  if  applied  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface ;  if  one  surface  is  soft  and  pliant  it  becomes  difficult 
to  keep  it  in  contact  around  the  edged.  Traction  upon  the  centre,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  disk  of  wet  leather  upon  a  flat  stone,  will  draw  in  the 
edges  and  create  a  vacuum  in  the  centre.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
in  this  vacuum  space  lies  the  power  that  raises  the  stone;  whereas  it 
lessens  the  power  by  reducing  the  area  of  stone  in  contact  with  the 
leather,  even  if  the  vacuum  is  perfect.  Still,  if  the  entire  circum- 
ierence  is  in  contact  no  air  enters  the  cavity  except  what  passes 
through  the  porous  leather,  and  for  a  time  the  lifting-power  of  the 
disk  is  sufiicient  to  raise  the  stone.  If  traction  be  made  upon  the 
disk  anywhere  but  in  the  centre  the  flexible  edge  will  be  raised ;  air 
enters  between  the  surfaces  and  counteracts  that  pressure  on  the  under 
side  of  the  stone  which  was  the  lifting  force. 

Hence  between  two  surfaces  adhering  by  simple  contact,  one  of 
which  is  soft  and  pliant,  adhesion  is  not  so  persistent  as  where  both 
are  rigid,  because  of  the  liability  to  separation  around  the  edges 
admitting  air  betweeu  the  surfaces.  Applying  this  to  dental  plates 
we  may  understand  their  liability  to  become  detached  by  a  degree 
of  motion  which  separates  them  from  the  gum  at  any  one  point 
around  the  edge.  We  learn  also  that  so  long  as  absolute  contact  is 
maintained  we  have  the  most  perfect  exclusion  of  air  practicable* 
hence  no  force  of  adhesion  in  a  limited  vacuum  cavity  (the  perfect 
exhaustion  of  which  is  impossible)  is  comparable  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  plate,  provided  this  is  made*  as  perfeet  as 
possible  by  accurate  workmanship  and  is  not  weakened  by  the  admis- 
sion of  air  around  the  edges. 

If  we  exhaust  the  air  from  the  barrel  of  a  key  and  apply  the  lip, 
it  will  be  drawn  in  and  held  with  a  force  sufficient  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  key  for  some  time.  This  simple  experiment  will 
prove,  on  examination,  very  instructive.  The  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous tissues  are  pressed  into  the  key  because  the  fluids  pervad- 
ing these  parts,  being  under  pressure  in  every  other  direction,  tend 
toward  the  point  from  which  the  pressure  is  wholly  or  partially  re- 
moved. The  extent  to  which  the  lip  is  drawn  into  the  key  will  depend 
upon  two  conditions:  i^tV^,  the  softness  and  mobility  of  the  tissue; 
secondly,  the  shape  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice.  If  in  addition  to  these 
two  points  we  inquire,  thirdly,  why  the  key  after  a  time  drops  off, 
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we  shall,  from  this  simple  illustration,  have  fully  explained  the 
rationale  of  the  vacuum  cavity,  as  applied  for  the  retention,  of  a 
piece  of  dental  mechanism. 

Fird:  the  extent  to  which  or  rapidity  with  which  a  partial  vacuum 
becomes  filled  up  by  any  yielding  tissue  with  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact  depends  upon  the  mobility  of  its  structure.  We  say 
partial  vacuum,  because  the  process  of  mechanical  exhaustion  can 
never  produce  a  perfect  vacuum.  If  the  water  which  gives  softness 
to  mucous  tissues  was  perfectly  free  to  move,  the  cavity  would  be 
instantly  filled,  however  deep.  Parts  as  mobile  as  the  tongue  and 
lips  yield  readily  to  this  fluid  pressure ;  but  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alveolar  ridge  and  palate,  being  more  or  less  tied  down  to 
the  bone,  fills  the  cavity  more  slowly  ;  if  too  deep  it  will  not  fill  it 
at  all,  except  by  hypertrophy.  Reverting  to  the  experiment  of  the 
key :  if  violent  suction  is  made  a  purple  spot  is  left  upon  the  lip ; 
the  mucous  tissues  being  prevented  by  their  structure  from  filling 
the  vacuum,  the  fluids  still  feel  the  impulse  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  the  blood,  thus  impelled  with  a  force  which  the  thin  capillary 
walls  cannot  resist,  is  extravasated,  as  takes  place  also  in  the  appli- 
cation of  "dry  cups."  Hence,  where  a  dental-plate  cavity  is  so 
deep  that  the  tissues  cannot  fill  it,  if  the  degree  of  exhaustion  is 
such  as  still  to  draw  upon  the  surface,  the  tissues  are  in  danger  of 
being  ruptured.  Such  a  source  of  irritation  will  in  many  persons 
develop  morbid  action  and  should  forbid  the  use  of  deep  cavities  in 
any  plate. 

Secondly :  The  shape  of  the  edge  modifies  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cavity  fills.  If  the  edge  of  a  cupping,  glass  is  rounded  the 
skin  glides  under  it  and  is  drawn  from  the  adjoining  parts  into  the 
glass ;  but  if  the  glass  is  ground  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  edge  on  the 
inside,  this  beds  itself  in  the  surface  and  prevents  so  much  of  the 
adjacent  skin  from  being  drawn  in.  It  rises  to  a  less  height  in  the 
cup,  and  the  remaining  force  of  the  vacuum  is  spent  upon  the  cap- 
illary vessels,  which  are  ruptured.  Hence  we  learn  that  sharp- 
edged  cavities  fill  less  rapidly,  but  act  with  more  power  upon  the 
tissues;  they  are  consequently  more  apt  to  excite  disease  if  the 
cavity  has  sufficient  depth  to  allow  continued  action. 

Thirdly:  As  to  the  cause  of  the  final  dropping  ofiT  of  the  key: 
water  and  all  the  moist  tissues  of  the  body  contain  atmospheric 
air  which  they  yield  up  under  a  vacuum.  Hence  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, although  at  first  drawn  strongly  into  a  cavity,  will  make  the 
vacunro  less  complete  by  giving  out  the  air  contained  in  its  tissue 
and  in  the  blood  constantly  circulating  through  it.  The  adhesion 
of  a  vacuum,  therefore,  over  mucous  membranes  requires  renewal 
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by  occasional  suction,  since  the  blood  is  constantly  circuktiDg 
through  the  surface  and  supplies  air  to  the  cavity.  Mucous  mem- 
branes have  also  the  property  of  absorbing  air,  as  is  seen  in  the 
lining  of  the  bronchial  cells  constantly  and  in  the  power  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  to  absorb  the  gases  there  gen- 
erated. This  property  acts  an  important  part  in  absorbing  small 
quantities  of  air  unavoidably  caught  between  the  plate  and  the 
mouth ;  thus  partly  explaining  the  well-known  fact  that  plates  ad- 
hering by  simple  contact  become  tighter  after  being  worn  awhile. 

Thus  the  double  action  of  mucous  membrane,  absorbing  minute 
portions  of  air  pressed  against  it,  and  giving  out  its  contained  air 
to  a  vacuum,  favors  the  retention  of  simple  contact,  whilst  it  acts 
against  the  efficacy  of  the  vacuum.  In  either  case  it  prevenls  the 
full  force  of  pressure  theoretically  possible.  The  practical  infer- 
ence from  the  lesson  of  the  key  is  that  the  Vacuum  Cavity  acts 
well  at  firat,  and  may  be  useful  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  re- 
taining a  plate  until  the  changes  of  which  the  mouth  is  capable 
adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  plate;  but  for  permanent  adhenoo 
the  only  reliable  application  of  the  atmospheric-pressure  principle 
is  the  Adhesion  of  Contact,  which  is  fully  developed  only  when 
the  contact  of  the  plate  is  complete.  A  vacuum  cavity,  acting  as 
such,  gradually  draws  the  gum  into  it  and  finally  fills  it  by  a  more 
or  less  permanent  enlargement;  when  thus  filled  the  plate  is  re- 
tained solely  by  the  adhesion  of  contact.  When  a  cavity  intended 
to  hold  up  a  plate  leaves  no  prominence  or  mark  in  the  mouth,  it 
unmistakably  proves  that  it  is  exerting  no  force ;  so  far  from  aiding 
in  the  retention  of  the  plate  it  diminishes  the  force  of  adhesion  bj 
the  presence  of  air,  and  has  no  compensating  advantage  except  in 
removing  pressure  from  a  hard  palate  membrane.  There  are,  hov- 
ever,  other  and  better  ways  of  obtaining  an  air  space,  as  elsewhere 
explained,  without  the  presence  of  a  cavity,  which  marks  the 
failure  of  its  original  purpose. 

ADHESION  OF  CONTACT. 

Full  plates,  which  are  designed  to  adhere  by  force  of  contact,  differ 
from  those  retained  by  spiral  springs  in  that  the  former  are  larger 
than  the  latter,  covering  more  of  the  palate,  so  as  to  give  a  larger 
surface  for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  They  may  cover  the 
whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  ridge  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  but  should  not  go  as  far  back 
nor  run  so  high  up  as  some  dentists  are  in  the  habit  of  extending 
them.  If  allowed  to  cover  those  parts  of  the  bone  where  the  cheek 
muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  ridge  or  the  palate  muscles  at  the 
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back  of  mouth  are  inserted,  the  gums  will  be  chafed  or  ulcerated, 
the  patieut  nauseated,  and  the  piece  rendered  unstable  by  the  action 
of  the    muscle.     It  is   not  always  p,g  93] 

necessary  to  employ  a  very  wide 
plate  to  give  secure  retention,  for 
a  comparatively  narrow  one  will 
often  adhere  with  very  great  tenac- 
ity to  the  fuma.  But  such  a  plate 
is  more  liable  to  be  bent  and  lose 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  parts 
than  a  wide  one,  unless  made 
thicker  in  proportion  as  it  is  oar- 
rower.  As  it  is  never  necewory 
to  make  an  upper  plate  so  narrow 
as  a  lower  one,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in   giving  the  requisite 

strength,  either  by  increasing  the  thickness  throughout  or  by  doubling 
the  anterior  half. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  931)  represents  half-section  outlines  of  six 
modifications  of  form  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  plate,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  hard  palatine 
membrane  by  cutting  out  the  plate.  The  line  F,  curving  forward 
from  a  little  behind  the  termination  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  (dotted 
line),  is  the  extreme  limit  of  any  plate  not  complicated  with  cleft 
palate.  The  curve  a  or  a'  will  give  suriace  sufficient  for  the  reten- 
tion of  most  plates,  except  in  small  arches.  This  form  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient  than  the  first,  and  is  less  apt  to  produce 
nausea ;  it  removes  the  plate  from  ail  action  of  the  palate  muscles, 
and  lessens  the  liability  to  dislodgment  ofUn  caused  by  the  forcible 
action  of  the  tongue  against  the  back  of  the  palate  in  certain  efforts 
of  degluUtion.  The  curve  b  or  b'  may  often  be  used  solely  to  avoid 
UDnecessary  covering  of  the  palate.  In  mouths  of  average  size  and 
having  moderate  and  r^ular  softness  such  shape  will  prove  quite 
as  firm  as  one  following  the  line  P.  But  these  lines  are  more  fre- 
quently to  be  followed,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  take  the  curve 
c  or  c*,  to  keep  the  plote  off  the  bard  central  ridge.  When  this  ridge 
U  narrow  we  give  greatest  width  to  the  plate  by  following  the  curves 
on  the  side  R  of  the  diagram  ;  but  if  the  surface  is  broad  the  Space 
must  be  widened,  as  on  the  side  L,  and  the  plate  made  thicker. 

This  method  of  relieving  the  central  bearing  of  plates  gives  them 
great  steadiness  on  the  ridge,  and  has  an  advantage  over  other 
methods  in  having  no  band  or  ridge  of  plate  pressing  along  the  tine 
F — a  point  very  often  as  hard  as  any  other  part  of  the  palate.     It  is 
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advisable  in  those  cases  where  a  vacuum  cavity  has  been  tried  with 
unsatisfactory  results  to  cut  out  the  cavity  and  part  behind  it,  and 
thus  try  the  effect  of  a  plate  following  curve  b  or  e. 

There  are  other  methods  of  taking  off  the  central  bearing  of 
plates.  When  the  ridge  is  soft  a  wax  impression  does  this  by  com- 
pressing  the  gum.  Models  from  plaster  impressions  are  scraped  on 
the  ridge  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  this  is  not  so  good  a  plan,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  do  it  uniformly.  A  much  better  expedient  is  to  brush 
some  thin  plaster  over  the  central  part  of  the  model,  being  careful 
to  mark  the  line  of  the  back  edge  of  the  plate,  and  put  no  plaster 
there ;  this  layer  must  not  be  thicker  than  a  card,  and  should  ha?e 
no  abrupt  edges.  A  thin  layer  of  wax  may  be  added  in  the  same 
manner  to  plaster  models  before  moulding  in  sand  to  obtain  the  die 
for  swaged  metal  plates.  In  deep  arches  the  shrinkage  of  the  linc 
die  accomplishes  the  same  object;  if  the  model  is  carefully  scraped 
along  the  back  edge  of  the  plate  this  part  will  fit  closely,  while  the 
central  portions  will  stand  off;  this  is  far  better  than  the  attempt  to 
adjust  the  edge  with  pliers. 

In  adapting  atmospheric-pressure  plates  the  form  and  fit  of  the 
alveolar  margin  must  be  considered.  Close  adaptation  of  this  edge 
is  by  no  means  so  essential  to  firm  retention  of  a  full  upper  piece  ss 
in  the  posterior  margin ;  for  the  reason  that,  in  most  cases,  the  loose 
mucous  folds  which  lie  against  the  plate  prevent  the  access  of  air. 
But  closeness  of  fit  is  very  desirable  for  other  reasons :  to  prevent 
lateral  motion ;  to  avoid  unnecessary  fullness ;  to  prevent  irritation 
of  the  soft  parts  by  projecting  edges  of  metal.  The  form  of  the 
alveolar  edge  is  not  essential  to  adhesion,  provided  it  rises  high 
enough  to  give  steadiness  to  the  plate.  J&}thetic  considerattons, 
however,  often  compel  us  to  run  the  plates  up  as  high  as  the  muscu- 
lar attachments  will  permit,  either  for  the  support  of  an  artificial 
gum  or  to  restore  sunken  features.  In  both  jaws,  especially  the 
lower,  the  effort  to  get  the  deepest  possible  edge  often  gives  insta- 
bility by  subjecting  the  piece  to  the  action  of  the  facial  and  lingual 
muscles.  In  any  case  of  doubt  make  the  plate  too  shallow  rather 
than  too  deep ;  especially  when  the  edge  is  turned  over,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  take  off  any  excess  without  spoiling  the  plate. 

Full  lower  plates  are  held  by  adhesion  of  contact ;  but  in  these 
the  weight  of  the  piece  increases  the  adhesion.  The  surface  is  so 
small  that  every  part  of  such  plates  should  fit  the  gum  with  aoca- 
racy.  The  simpler  rule  for  the  form  of  lower  plates  is  to  extend 
them  as  far  on  the  inner  and  outer  edges  as  the  muscular  attach- 
ments will  permit  The  outer  and  inner  edges  are  often  rounded 
by   soldering  a  gold   wire  after    determining    the  exact    outline. 
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Thickness  of  edge  is  also  given  by  doubling  the  plate  necessary  for 
the  strength  of  narrow  plates.  The  second  plate  is  to  be  swaged 
precisely  as  the  first;  then,  after  partial  trimming,  the  two  plates 
are  swaged  together  over  a  new  die.  One  should  be  wider  than  the 
other  on  the  outer  or  inner  edge  to  give  a  place  for  the  solder ;  the 
borax  cream  should  be  free  from  granules,  and  the  blowpipe  flame 
directed  on  the  edge  opposite  the  solder.  A  simple  and  convenient 
clamp  for  binding  plates  together  or  holding  rims  while  being  sol- 
dered is  made  of  iron  (or  nickel)  wire  (Fig.  932).  a,  the  first  bend ; 
6,  the  second  bend ;  c,  a  side  view  of  the 
same;  dy  side  view  of  clamp,  open  and  Fio  982. 

grasping  two  pieces  of  plate.  The  curves 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  points  of 
contact  with  the  plates  will  be  just  oppo- 
site, else  clamp  or  plates  are  liable  to 
change  position. 

Partial  pieces  may  also  be  retained  by 
closeness  of  adaptation ;  but  there  are  two 
elements  of  instability  which  usually  will 
prevent  them  from  having  the  security 

of  full  sets  or  of  partial  clasp  pieces — lateral  movement  and  extent 
of  margin,  admitting  air  on  slightest  motion.  All  such  pieces 
should,  if  possible,  have  two  stays,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  to 
prevent  lateral  motion ;  they  should  cover  an  extent  of  surface 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  teeth ;  the  edges  of  the  plate  should 
fit  with  great  accuracy.  If  the  exact  outline  of  the  plate  is  determined 
on,  a  good  plan  is  to  paint  the  model  with  a  coat  of  thin  plaster,  keep- 
ing one-eighth  inch  inside  the  margin  and  laying  an  extra  coating 
over  very  hard  places ;  this  causes  the  edge  to  sink  slightly  into  the 
gum ;  yet  if  carefully  done  it  will  not  change  the  general  contour  of 
the  surface.  Partial  plates,  holding  the  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  anterior 
teeth,  if  assisted  by  stays  against  the  remaining  molars,  are  nearly 
or  quite  as  firm  as  full  plates.  But  in  either  partial  or  full 
pieces,  whenever  the  plate  has  to  be  cut  off  for  setting  the  six  front 
teeth  directly  on  the  gum,  this  dentated  margin  is  more  apt  to  admit 
air  than  the  upturned  rim,  which  has  the  folds  of  the  lip  lying  against 
it  Partial  lower  plates  are  unstable,  not  from  any  admission  of  air, 
but  because  of  the  small  extent  of  surface,  inadequate  to  the  pressure 
of  mastication. 

Plates  for  partial  dentures  to  be  held  in  place  by  clasps  or  bands 
are  generally  made  narrow,  and  the  posterior  line  or  edge  within 
the  depression  of  the  rugse,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  tongue, 
but  such  plates  must  not  be  made  too  small,  or  they  will  cause  pain 
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by  being  forced  into  the  mucous  membrane.  Partial  lower  plates  for 
artificial  bicuspids  and  molars,  the  six  natural  anterior  teeth  remain- 
ing in  the  mouth,  should  extend  up  on  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the 
natural  teeth  to  prevent,  the  too  great  pressure  of  the  plate  again^ 
the  inner  surface  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  also  to  give  g^reater 
strength  by  the  increased  width  and  form  of  the  plate  back  of  the 
natural  teeth,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  made  very  narrow 
and  thick.  The  lower  inner  edge  of  full  and  partial  lower  plates 
should  extend  so  far  down  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  tongue. 
Carrying  the  edge  of  such  a  plate  over  the  projecting  sur&ce  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  generally  present  into  the  receding  underspace,  will 
prevent  the  tip  of  the  tongue  from  getting  under  it ;  at  the  same  time 
the  plate  should  not  extend  so  far  down  as  to  interfere  with  the  fraeoum 
of  the  tongue. 

A  tongue  or  catch  may  be  swaged  as  part  of  a  partial  lower  plate 
to  extend  slightly  over  the  angle  of  the  crown  of  a  posterior  natnrml 
tooth,  such  as  a  molar  or  bicuspid,  and  catch  on  the  grinding  snr&ce, 
and  thus  prevent  a  partial  lower  denture  from  pressing  painfully 
on  the  gum.  This  tongue  or  catch  should  be  adapted  to  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  natural  tooth  at  a  point  where  it  will  not  interfere  to 
any  great  degree  with  the  occlusion  of  the  natural  teeth.  Partial 
stays  fitting  as  far  as  possible  into  the  interspaces  between  such  natural 
front  teeth  as  remain  in  the  mouth,  will  prevent  partial  lower  dentures 
containing  artificial  bicuspids  and  molars  from  sliding  backward,  as 
all  such  dentures  have  a  tendency  to  do.  Such  stays  will  also  prevent 
the  plate  from  being  raised  from  its  place  by  the  cheeks  and 
muscles. 

THE  VACUUM  CAVITY. 

In   some  mouths  the  base    plat«  of  a  full    upper    piece   adheres 
from  the  beginning  with  great  firmness.     When  the  gum  is  moder- 
ately and  regularly  soft,  the  palatine  arch  deep,  and  the  mouth  of 
average  size,  want  of  adherence,  on  trial  of  the  plate,  is  positive 
evidence  of  defect  in  construction.    But  very  hard  or  very  small 
or  very  shallow  mouths  usually  require  time  for  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  best  macie  plates.     Dr.  Dwindle  thus  explains  the  tem- 
porary failure  of  a  simple  atmospheric  pressure  plate  to  fit  firmly 
when  first  inserted.     When  the  plate  is  applied  and  an  efifort  made 
to  exhaust  the  air  the  gums  are  drawn  down  so  as  to  meet  it  along 
the  line  and  behind  the  edge  of  the  plate,  thus  resisting  every  effort 
made  from  without  to  withdraw  the  air  from  the  central  part  of  the 
plate ;  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  exerted  upon  only 
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a  small  breadth  of  sur&ce  along  its  edge,  where  the  adhesioD  ib  con- 
stantlf  liable  to  be  disturbed  id  mastication. 

"With  the  view  of  obviating  this  difficulty  the  idea  of  conetructing 
a  plate  with  a  cavity  suggested  itself  to  the  author  as  early  as  1835, 
and  was  meDtioDed  at  the  time  to  several  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren. The  construction  of  the  chamber  thea  devised  was  found 
objectionable  and  he  abandoned  its  use;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
early  part  of  1848,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  cavity 
plate  upon  a  plan  contrived  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Cleaveland  two  or  three  years 
previously,  that  he  was  again  induced  to  construct  a  base  plate  of 
this  kind.  Dr.  Dwinelle  made  a  cavity  plate  with  an  external  open- 
ing and  valve  for  exhausting  the  air  in  the  winter  of  1845 ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1847  or  1848  Dr.  Jahial  Parmly  exhibited  to  the 
author  a  plate  with  a  simple  cavity  struck  into  it  by  swaging.  Some 
months  after  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  a  cavity  plate  patented 
by  Mr.  Qilbert,  of  New  Haven.    The  cavity  now  generally  employed 


is  formed  on  the  median  line,  either  far  back  for  full  plates  (Pig. 
933),  or  immediately  behind  the  alveolar  ridge  for  some  partial 
plates.  Dr.  Flagg  adds  two  lateral  cavities  on  the  slope  of  the  pal- 
ate with  a  view  to  prevent  the  plate  from  rocking  and  to  give  it 
increased  stability.  Dr.  Levett's  lateral  cavities  are  placed  directly 
upon  the  ridge  (Fig.  934).  With  this  brief  history  of  cavity  plates 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  concise  description  of  the  manner  of  con- 
structing them.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  construction  of  Dr. 
Cleaveland'a  cavity  plate,  which,  for  reasons  given  below,  is  now  seldom 
need. 

A  metallic  die  and  counter-die  having  been  obtained,  a  plate  is 
swaged,  covering  the  entire  alveolar  border  and  extending  back  as 
iar  as  the  line  P  (Fig.  931).  This  done,  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
and  if  found  to  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  parts  it  is  removed; 
a  half-round  gold  wire  about  the  size  of  a  common  knitting  needle 
ia  then  soldered  to  the  lingual  side  of  the  plate,  enclosing  a  space 
shaped  somewhat  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  933,  varying  in  size  and  form 
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with  the  differences  in  shape  and  size  of  the  plate  and  alreokr 
ridge.  The  part  within  the  wire  U  next  cut  out  with  punch-forcepi 
or  saw  and  the  plate  placed  on  the  model ;  a  piec«  of  wax  about  ■ 
tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknees,  having  a  circnmfer' 
ence  one-fourth  greater  than  the  hole  in  the  plate,  is  then  placed 
over  the  opening,  extending  a  short  distance  bejond  the  wire  od 
ever;  side.  The  wax  at  the  outside  is  brought  to  a  thin  edge  and 
is  also  made  thinner  in  the  centre  than  where  it  coveis  the  wir« 
surrounding  the  opening  in  the  plate.  From  this  model  with  plal« 
and  wax  upon  it,  die  and  counter-die  are  obtained  witb  which  to 
swage  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  large  enough  to  cover  the  wax;  its  edge  it 
chamfered  off,  and  it  is  then  soldered  to  its  place  on  the  plate,  where  it 
may  he  secured  during  soldering  either  by  iron  wire  clampe  or  by 
gold  rivets.  A  sectional  view  of  the  cavity  is  represented  in  Fig.  935 
A.  The  Cleaveland  cavity  causes  the  plate  to  adhere  witb  great 
tenacity,  as  from  its  shape  it  is  impossible  for  the  raucous  membrane 
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entirely  to  fill  it;  the  traction  of  thiB  cavity  is  constant  A  seriooi 
objection  to  its  use  is  the  great  irritation  it  excites  in  the  muoooi 
membrane  in  the  majority  of  casee. 

The  simpler  cavity  plate  used  by  Dr.  Jahial  Parmly,  of  Ne» 
York,  and  patented  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  New  Haven,  may  be  tanoei 
with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  a  plain  plate.  Fig.  935  B  reprcaenlsi 
sectional  view  of  this  description  of  plate.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
lateral  cavities,  three  pieces  of  wax  or  metallic  forma  are  placed  on 
the  plaster  model — one  in  the  centre,  as  already  described,  and  one 
on  the  slope  of  the  alveolar  ridge  on  each  side.  When  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  a  cavity  with  sharply  defined  border,  D,  a  second 
plate  a  little  larger  than  the  projection  should  be  swaged  over  the 
base  plate.  From  the  base  plate  the  projection  is  to  be  cut  out  ind 
the  smaller  plate  soldered  over  the  opening.    For  hard  months  the 
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thickness  of  the  main  plate  will  give  sufficient  depth  of  cavity,  G ;  in 
this  case  no  projection  is  to  be  placed  on  the  model. 

Should  the  usual  method  of  exhausting  air  from  these  cavities  be 
thought  insufficient,  the  valve  of  Dr.  Dwindle  (Fig.  935  V)  may  be 
inserted  in  the  plate  covering  the  cavity.  The  conical  portion  is 
neatly  fitted  by  grinding;  the  stem  is  soldered  to  a  spring  on  the 
palatine  surface.  A  valve  of  easier  construction  is  given  at  V ;  a 
small  rubber  pad  acts,  by  the  spring,  upon  the  outside  of  the  hole. 
The  size  of  valves  and  thickness  of  plate  are  exaggerated,  the  better 
to  illustrate  the  details  of  construction.  By  means  of  either  of  these 
valves  a  vacuum  may  be  created,  which  will  draw  with  great  force 
upon  the  membrane  over  the  cavity. 

The  forms  B  and  D,  Fig.  935,  necessitate  a  prominence  in  the 
die  which  is  variously  formed.  When  the  die  is  made  by  sand 
moulding,  a  corresponding  one,  formed  of  wax,  lead,  tin,  or  plaster, 
is  put  on  the  model ;  a  die  made  by  dipping  or  pouring  or  by  the 
fusible  metal  process  requires  plaster.  Dies  made  by  pouring  into 
the  impression  require  the  cavity  to  be  cut  in  the  impression  itself. 
A  variety  of  shapes  in  tin  and  alloy  are  furnished  by  the  depots, 
chiefly  for  vulcanite  work ;  but  they  may  be  used  also  for  the  sand 
moulding  model.  Plates  made  by  the  metallo-plastic  processes  require 
plaster  prominences. 

Fio   987. 


The  size,  depth,  form,  and  position  of  the  cavity  are  important 
considerations.  In  size  it  must  be  proportioned  to  the  plate.  Fig. 
936  gives  a  fair  average  size  and  is  excellent  in  form,  except  that  it  is 
unnecessarily  pointed ;  all  angles  and  sharp  corners  should  be  avoided, 
and  fanciful  shapes  are  aesthetic  blunders ;  the  form  should  appear  to 
grow  out  of  some  necessity ;  and  hence  it  should  be  modified  to  suit 
the  form  of  plate.  Shallow  cavities  may  be  larger  than  deep  ones ; 
partial  pieces  usually  have  a  cavity  larger  in  proportion. 

Fig.  937  represents  the  usual  forms  of  vacuum  cavities  (^the  shield 
form  being  objectionable  on  account  of  its  sharp  angles),  which  may 
be  metal,  such  as  block  tin,  that  will  not  discolor  the  rubber ;  vacuum 
cavities  made  of  sheet  lead  are  objectionable  on  that  account. 

In  depth  the  cavity  must  vary  with  the  softness  of  the  membrane. 
If  soft  it  quickly  fills  a  shallow  cavity  and  is  less  liable  to  injury 
64 
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by  a  deep  one.  Sharp-edged  cavities  fill  less  quickly  than  roond- 
edged  ones.  They  may  vary  in  thickness  from  No.  14  to  No.  24 
gauge  plate,  page  867.  When  the  cavity  is  designed,  after  a  tempo- 
rary retaining  power,  to  act  permanently  in  relieving  the  pressare 
on  central  hard  parts,  it  should  be  very  shallow.  When,  in  very 
flat  mouths,  it  is  proposed  to  prevent  lateral  motion  by  the  maooas 
prominence  the  cavity  should  be  deeper.  Extreme  depth,  with  a 
view  to  keep  up  constant  action,  makes  a  most  unsightly  piece  and 
injures  the  mouth* 

As  to  position  there  would  seem  to  be  much  diflerence  of  opinion, 
if  we  judge  by  the  various  points  selected.  We  have  never  had  bat 
one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  in  favor  of  the  central  cavity. 
The  cavity  resists  the  greatest  force  of  displacement  when  appli^ 
at  right  angles ;  as  this  force  is  always  nearly  or  quite  vertical,  it 
follows  that  the  most  effective  cavities  are  horizontal:  hence  thev 
should  only  be  on  the  roof  of  the  palate  and  limited  to  its  level 
portion.  Cavities  covering  the  rugse  or  sloping  walls  of  the  palate 
act  at  disadvantage.  Again,  after  the  cavity  ceases  to  act  its  s^- 
ondary  use  in  relieving  pressure  can  be  available  only  in  this  posi- 
tion. The  very  worst  position  for  a  cavity  is  on  the  ridge  of  either 
upper  or  lower  jaw.  Firm  pressure  on  the  ridge  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  stability  in  a  plate.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend what  compensation  for  the  loss  of  this  is  found  in  the 
cavity. 

Partial  plates  require,  when  the  cavity  is  used,  a  modification  of 
form  to  enable  the  cavity  to  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  palate 
Yet  the  shapes  elsewhere  given  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
Flagg's  lateral  cavities  as  represented  by  the  oval  in  Fig.  938.  If 
no  stays  can  be  used,  as  in  a  piece  of  artificial  bicuspids  and  molars 
with  natural  incisors  and  canines,  a  central  or  two  lateral  sharp- 
edged  cavities  may  be  of  service  to  prevent  lateral  motion.  lo  all 
other  partial  cases  stays  may  be  used  ;  these,  combined  with  accurate 
fitting,  will  give  as  firm- a  piece  as  any  form  of  cavity.  The  vacaam 
cavity  may  also  be  formed  in  the  impression  by  adapting  a  form 
of  wax  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  the  proper  position  before 
inserting  the  cup. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Land  has  recently  suggested  a  vacuum  cavity  pattern 
(Fig.  939),  which  is  claimed  to  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  advantage  from  atmospheric  pressure  without  injury  to  the 
mouth ;  also  to  serve  as  a  relief  to  the  hard  portions  of  the  arch  by 
being  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  for  continued  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  ridge  in  the  case  of  first  sets ;  it  is  also  claimed  that  its  shape 
avoids  interference  with  the  organs  of  speech. 
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Dr.  Joeeph  Spyer  has  devised  for  plaatic  work  a  tbio  metallic 
form,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  minute  papilliform 
promineocea — shown  in  Fig.  941  magnified  four  diameters — which 
b;  displacement  of  mucua  at  the  points  of  gum  contact  effect  sur- 
face cohesion  as  if  the  denture  were  glued  to  the  gums,  yet  cause 
no  irritation  and  leave  no  marked  indentations.  Adapted  for  either 
upper  or  lower  plates.  By  the  aid  of  this  device  it  is  claimed  that 
strong  cohesion  can  be  had  with  a  narrow  plate,  and  thus  the  aense 
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of  taste  be  left  unimpaired,  and  that  lower  plates  ho  made  are  very 
firm.  They  are  put  up  in  packages  containing  one  dozen  forms 
size  of  Fig.  940,  which  can  be  cut  for  either  upp«-  or  lower  plates. 
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These  forms  are  also  made  of  gold  with  a  thin  covering  of  pure 
silver;  the  sulphur  in  the  rubber,  when  set  free  by  the  action  of 
vulcanizing,  sulphurizes  the  surface,  and  to  this  the  rubber  adheres. 

SiLVEB  Plate  and  Solder. — The  processes  heretofore  described 
and  the  rules  laid  down  have  been  considered  mainly  in  their  rela- 
Uon  to  artificial  teeth  mounted  upon  oold  plate  by  the  operation 
of  soldering.  But  other  metals  may  be  swaged  by  the  same  pro- 
oeases,  as  platinum,  aluminium,  and  silver. 
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Silver  is  the  least  valuable  of  these,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  except  its  cheapness,  in  which  questionable  merit  it  has  aluminium 
and  vulcanite  as  its  competitors,  and  hence  it  is  now  not  verj  much 
used.  It  is  manipulated  in  all  respects  like  gold,  except  in  the 
operations  of  refining  by  jacids,  the  composition  of  solders  used, 
and  the  care  necessary  in  soldering  from  the  fusibility  of  the  plate. 

For  plates  pure  silver  alloyed  with  platinum  possesses  advantages 
over  coin  silver,  which  oxidizes  greatly  in  the  mouth.  The  formula 
for  such  a  plate  is — 

Pare  siWer, 1  oonoe. 

Piatinam,  1  peoDjweight 

Some  prefer  gold  clasps  for  silver  plates. 
A  good  silver  solder  is  composed  of — 

Pure  silver, 6  parts. 

Pure  copper, 8  parts. 

Pare  zinc, 2  parts. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  a  solder  the  sUver  and  copper  shoald 
be  melted  together  and  then  the  zinc  added,  pouring  the  molten 
mass  into  the  ingot-mould  before  the  zinc  volatilizes. 

Fine  silver  alloyed  with  one-third  its  weight  of  brass  also  gives 
a  good  silver  solder,  as  the  zinc  in  the  brass  reduces  the  fusing  point 
of  the  alloy  and  makes  it  easy-flowing.  If  }  to  1  grain  of  vac  is 
added  to  the  above  formula,  the  fusing  point  is  still  further  reduced. 
After  pouring  the  alloy  into  the  form  of  an  ingot,  it  shoald  be 
rolled  to  No.  26  or  27,  annealed,  and  its  surface  cleansed  by  piaciDg 
it  in  the  acid-bath. 

Aluminium  can  be  rolled  into  plate  and  swaged.  It  requires  ex- 
treme care  in  annealing,  but  makes  a  rigid,  strong,  and  very  light 
plate.  It  does  not  withstand  the  buccal  secretions  as  well  as 
twenty-carat  gold,  nor  is  it  as  good  as  eigh teen-carat  gold.  The 
obstacle  to  its  general  use  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is 
no  good  solder  for  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  attach  the  teeth  by 
vulcanite.  This  can  be  very  successfully  done,  as  vulcanized  rubber 
adheres  more  closely  to  this  metal  than  to  any  other,  excepting, 
perhaps,  pure  gold  or  pure  platinum.  The  process  will  be  described 
in  the  section  on  Vulcanite ;  it  is  equally  applicable  to  twenty-carat 
gold  and  to  platinum,  but  not  at  all  to  silver.  An  alloy  of  aJumio- 
ium  which  is  cast  directly  upon  the  teeth  is  referred  to  under 
metallo-plastic  work. 

Platinum^  if  alloyed  with  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  gold,  has  stiffiiea 
sufficient  to  be  used  as  a  base  plate,  in  the  manner  previously  given 
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for  gold.  As  it  bu  DO  advantage  over  gold  when  used  io  thia  way 
its  lees  cost  is  Qot  a  sufGcient  offiet  to  the  inoonvenieucefl  attending 
its  use  and  to  the  color,  which  is  so  objectionable  to  most  persons 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  as  much  as  for  the  same  work  in  gold. 
Platinum  has,  however,  one  remarkable  property  possessed  by  no 
other  metal  used  by  dentists  except  palladium,  which  is  now  scarcely 
at  all,  if  ever,  used ;  it  cannot  be  fused  in  the  highest  heat  of  the  forge 
or  porcelain-baking  furnace.  Hence  it  la  the  only  metal  used  for  the 
metallic  pins  and  other  fiutenings  inserted  into  porcelain  teetb, 
requiring  for  its  fusion  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  It 
is  also  the  only  metal  used  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  style  of  work 
known  as  the  Continuous- Gum  Work,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  section. 

CONTINUOUB-OUH  WORK. 

The  idea  of  uniting  porcel^n  teeth  to  a  metallic  base  by  means 
of  a  fusible  silicious  composition  originated  in  France,  where  the 
method  has  to  some  extent  been  practiced  since  1820.  But  Dr. 
Fitch,  who  spent  much  Lime  in  Paris  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  method  and  Delabarre's  formulae,  stated  that  the  latter 
never  perfected  his  recipes  or  brought  them  into  practical  use. 
The  compositian  employed  there,  judging  specimens,  cannot  be 
used  in  connection  with  porcelain  teeth  coutaining  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  feldspar  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country.  Dela- 
barre's compound,  according  to  Dr.  Locke,  required  3761°  Fahren- 
heit to  fuse  it  completely.  Below  this  it  fused  imperfectly  and  was 
found  too  fragile. 

The  process  now  known  as  the  Contindocs  Guh  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  silicious  paste,  similar  (except  more  fusible)  in  oomposi- 
tion  to  that  of  which  the  teeth  are  made,  which  is  applied  around 
the  bases  and  fastenings  of  teeth  previously  soldered  upon  a  plate 
of  purest  platina,  and  then  fused  at  a  temperature  of  about  2200° 
Fahrenheit.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  blocks  or 
single  gum  teeth,  it  presents  an  unbroken  continuous  gum  outside 
the  alveolar  ridge,  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
942.     It   is   applied   in    two    layers— a  Fio.  612. 

yellowish -white  body,  giving  the  general 
contour  of  the  gum,  and  an  enamel,  to 
produce  that  correct  imitation  of  the 
natural  gum  for  which  nothing  hut  cera- 
mic materials  have  as  yet  been  found 
suitable.  Dr.  Allen  covered  with  the 
same  material  the  entire  lingual  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  also  certain  projections  outside  of  the  molars  and 
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above  the  cuspids,  designed  by  him  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural 
fullness  of  the  face. 

This  falling  in  of  the  features  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  and  cannot  be  fully  restored  by  an  artificial  set  of 
teeth  as  usually  made ;  since  if  the  molars  were  set  out  to  the  original 
width  of  the  teeth  the  force  of  mastication  would  fall  outside  the 
absorbed  alveolus  and  render  it  practically  useless.  Dr.  Allen's 
device  corrects  this  sinking  under  the  malar  prominence  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla  and  in  the  canine  fossa,  and  thus  greatly  aids  in  the 
restoration  of  the  face  to  its  original  appearance. 

This  process  was  patented  by  Dr.  John  Allen  in  1851 ;  but  the 
priority  of  invention  was  contested  by  Dr.  William  H.  Hunter  in  a 
suit,  the  progress  and  result  of  which  were  published  in  the  dental 
periodicals  of  that  period.  Dr.  Allen  surrendered  his  patents  of 
1851,  owing  to  certain  defects  in  the  same,  and  in  1856  a  new  patent 
was  issued  to  him  for  the  process  as  then  improved.  The  process 
is  very  generally  known  as  "  Allen's  Continuous  Gum."  The  fbrm- 
ulse  given  in  this  chapter  are  those  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  earlier 
ones  of  Dr.  Allen.  As  all  such  materials  are  more  perfectly  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale,  we  think  it  much  better  to  purchase  than  to 
make  them. 

A  "  continuous-gum  "  piece  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner  is 
only  surpassed  in  point  of  beauty  by  the  occasional  productions  of 
a  very  few  block  carvers ;  but  so  rare  are  these  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  block  work  that  we  may  safely  say  of  the  continuous-gam 
work  that  when  properly  made  it  is  the  roost  beautiful,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  purest  and  sweetest,  that  can  be  worn  in  the  mouth,  so 
long  as  the  porcelain  covering  maintains  its  integrity.  It  was  thought 
when  this  method  of  mounting  artificial  teeth  was  first  adopted  thtt 
the  springing  of  the  plate  in  the  act  of  mastication  would  cause 
the  gum  to  crack  and  scale  ofi*,  which  did  occur  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases.  Although  the  injury  could  be  repaired  by  replac- 
ing the  loss  with  fresh  composition  and  fusing  it  to  the  fractured  edges 
of  the  remaining  portions  and  to  the  plate,  yet  this  at  one  time 
formed  a  very  serious  objection  to  its  use.  But  later  improvements 
in  the  strength  of  the  compound  and  also  in  the  rigidity  of  the 
plate  and  soldered  backings,  or  long  pins,  have  so  far  corrected  this 
evil  that  it  is  perhaps  no  more  liable  to  accident  while  in  the 
mouth  than  any  other  kind  of  work.  But  out  of  the  mouth  its 
weight  renders  it  peculiarly  exposed  to  accident;  a  fall  is  almost 
certain  to  break  one  or  more  teeth  or  crack  the  ailicious  covering  of 
the  plate.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  patient  the  great 
importance  of  the  most  careful  handling. 
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Sy  uniting  the  teeth  to  each  other  near  their  base  and  to   the 
plate  with  a  glazed  porceianic  material,  the  cleanliness  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  most  perfectly  secured;  as  all  the  openings  beneath  and 
around  them  are  completely  closed,  excluding  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  and   particles  of  food,  which  have  no  affinity  for  or  action 
upon  the  porcelain.    In  this  respect  they  are  superior  to  the  most 
perfectly  mounted  block-teeth,  while  the  labor  of  putting  up  a  set 
of  the  former  can  be  performed  in  half  the  time  required  for  mak- 
ing and  mounting  a  set  of  the  latter.     A  person  who  can  mount 
single   teeth  well    may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  method  with 
proper  instruction  in  a  few  weeks;  although  much  of  the  peculiar 
talent  required  in   block-carving  is  needed   in  arranging  the  teeth 
and  shaping  the  gum  for  this  process,  the  details  are  comparatively 
simple  and  may  soon  be  taught.     Of  course,  much  practice  will  be 
required,  especially  in  the  management  of  the  furnace  heats.    The 
necessity  for  such   practice,  to   enable  one   successfully  to  manage 
the  furnace,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  casual  use  by  the  practitioner. 
Unless   he   makes  it  a  specialty,  and   does   all   his   own  work  and 
some  for  his  neighbors,  he  will  be  certain  to  meet  with  many  dis- 
couraging failures  in  the  final  process  of  baking  an  otherwise  perfectly 
constructed  piece. 

We  therefore  advise  the  dentist  to  swage  the  platina  plate,  select 
and  arrange  and  articulate  the  teeth  ;  for  no  one  should  be  so  com- 
petent to  do  this  as  the  one  whose  intercourse  with  the  patient  enables 
him  to  judge  exactly  what  form,  color,  and  arrangement  of  teeth  are 
best  suited  to  the  case ;  and  only  he  can  decide  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  fit  of  the  plate.  But  when  all  this  is  done  the  piece  should  be 
securely  packed  and  sent  by  express  or  mail  to  some  experienced 
worker  in  the  continuous-gum.  The  piece  will  be  returned  with  the 
plate  unchanged  in  shape,  and  the  porcelain  work  executed  in  such 
style  as  can  be  reached  only  by  constant  practice  and  familiarity  with 
the  special  details  of  this  work. 

The  artificial  gum  consists,  as  we  have  stated,  of  two  parts ;  the 
first  is  termed  the  base  or  body,  as  this  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  cement,  and  is  used  for  filling  in  between  the  teeth  and 
building  up  the  gum  on  the  plate;  the  other  is  gum  enamel.  The 
materials  employed  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  composition  of  his  com- 
pounds are  silex,  fused  spar,  calcined  borax,  caustic  potash,  and 
asbestos.  The  silex  and  spar  should  be  of  the  clearest  and  best 
quality,  and  ground  very  fine.  The  asbestos  should  be  freed  from  talc 
and  other  foreign  substances  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  He  gives 
the  following  formulae  and  directions  : — 
Flux. — Take  of  silex,  8  oz. ;  calcined  borax,  4  oz. ;  caustic  potash, 
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1  oz.  The  potash  is  first  ground  fine  in  a  wedgewood  mortar,  and 
the  other  materials  gradually  added  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Line  a  Hessian  crucible  (as  white  as  can  be  had)  with 
pure  kaolin,  fill  with  the  mass,  and  lute  on  a  cover  of  a  piece  of 
fire-clay  slab  with  the  same.  Expose  to  a  clear,  strong  fire  in  a 
furnace  with  coke  fuel  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  fused  into 
a  transparent  glass,  which  should  be  clear  and  free  from  stain  of 
any  kind.  This  is  broken  and  ground  until  it  will  pass  a  bolting 
sieve. 

Gbanulated  Body. — ^Spar,  3  oz. ;  silex,  1}  oz. ;  kaolin,  i  oz.; 
completely  fused.  Break  and  grind  so  that  it  will  pass  through  a 
wire  sieve  No.  50,  and  again  shift  ofi*  the  fine  particles,  which  pass 
through  No.  10  bolting  cloth,  which  leaves  it  in  grains  about  the  size 
of  the  finest  gunpowder.  It  may  be  made  of  hard  porcelain,  fine 
china,  or  wedgewood  ware. 

Body. — Take  flux,  1  oz. ;  asbestos,  2  oz. ;  grinding  together  very 
finely,  completely  intermixing.  Add  granulated  body,  U  oz.;  and 
mix  with  a  spatula,  to  prevent  grinding  the  granules  of  body  any 
finer. 

Enamels. — No.  1.  Flux,  1  oz. ;  fused  spar,  1  oz. ;  English  rose  red, 
40  grains.  Grind  English  rose  red  extremely  fine  in  a  mortar,  and 
gradually  add  the  flux  and  then  the  fused  spar,  grinding  until  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  Cut  down  a  large  Hessian 
crucible,  so  that  it  will  slide  into  the  muffle  of  a  furnace,  line  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  silex  and  kaolin,  put  in  the  material,  and 
raise  the  heat  to  the  point  of  vitrifiooHon,  not  fusion,  then  withdraw 
from  the  muffle.  The  result  will  be  a  red  cake  of  enamel  which 
will  easily  leave  the  crucible,  which,  after  removing  any  adhering 
kaolin,  is  to  be  broken  down  and  ground  tolerably  fine.  It  may 
now  be  tested,  and  if  of  too  strong  a  color  tempered  by  the  addition 
of  covering.  This  is  the  gum  which  flows  at  the  lowest  heat,  and  is 
never  used  before  soldering. 

No.  2.  Flux,  1  oz. ;  fused  spar,  2  oz. ;  English  rose  red,  60  grains. 
Treat  the  same  as  No.  1.  This  is  a  gum  intermediate  and  is  used 
upon  platina  plates. 

No.  3.  Flux,  1  oz. ;  fused  spar,  3  oz. ;  English  rose  red,  80  grains. 
Treat  as  the  above.  This  gum  is  used  in  making  pieces  intended 
to  be  soldered  on,  either  in  full  arches  or  in  the  sections  known  as 
block  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grind  very  fine  in  preparing  the 
above  formulae. 

Covering. — What  is  termed  covering  is  made  by  the  same  for- 
mulae as  for  the  enamel,  omitting  the  English  rose  red.  Being  with- 
out any   coloring    whatever,  it   is   used    for   tempering  the  above 
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enamels  when  too  highly  colored,  which  may  be  done  by  adding, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  one  to  six  parts  of  covering  to  two 
of  enamel,  thus  procuring  the  desired  shade.  When  it  is  to  be  used 
for  covering  the  base  prior  to  applying  the  enamel  it  may  be 
covered  with  titanium,  using  from  two  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Inyestient. — Take  two  measures  of  white  quartz  sand,  mix  with 
one  measure  of  plaster-of-Paris,  using  just  enough  water  to  make 
the  mass  plastic,  and  apply  quickly.  The  slab  on  which  the  piece 
is  set  should  be  saturated  with  water  to  keep  the  material  from  set- 
ting too  soon,  and  that  it  may  unite  with  it. 

Memoranda. — In  preparing  material  always  grind  dry  and  use 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  all  the  manipulations.  In  all 
cases  where  heat  is  applied,  it  should  be  raised  gradually  from  the 
bottom  of  the  muffle,  and  never  run  into  a  heat.  Where  it  is  de- 
sired to  lengthen  any  of  the  teeth,  or  to  mend  a  broken  tooth,  it 
may  be  done  with  covering,  properly  covered  with  platina,  cobalt,  or 
titanium. 

In  repairing  a  piece  of  work  wash  it  with  great  care,  using  a  stiff 
brush  and  pulverized  pumice  stone.  Bake  over  a  slow  fire  to  expel 
all  moisture  and  wash  again,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  any  new 
application  of  the  enamel.  Absorption  occurring  after  a  case  has 
been  sometime  worn,  by  allowing  the  jaws  to  close  nearer  causes 
the  lower  jaw  to  come  forward  and  drive  the  upper  set  out  of  the 
mouth.  By  putting  the  covering  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
back  teeth  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  up  the  desired  length,  this 
difficulty  may  be  to  some  extent  remedied. 

Any  alloy  containing  copper  or  silver  should  not  be  used  for 
solder  or  plate,  if  it  is  intended  to  fuse  a  gum  over  the  lingual  side 
of  the  teeth,  as  it  will  surely  stain  the  gum.  Simple  platinum  backs 
alone  do  not  possess  the  requisite  stiffness,  and  should  always  be 
covered — on  platinum  with  the  enamel,  and  on  gold  with  another 
gold  back.  In  backing  the  teeth  lap  the  backs  or  neatly  join  them 
up  as  far  as  the  lower  pin  in  the  tooth,  and  higher  if  admissible, 
and  in  soldering  be  sure  to  have  the  joint  so  made  perfectly  soldered. 

The  compositions  originally  employed  by  Dr.  Allen  consist  of — 
Body  :  Silex,  2  oz. ;  flint  glass,  1  oz. ;  borax,  1  oz. ;  wedgewood  ware, 
li  oz. ;  asbestos,  2  drachms ;  feldspar,  2  drachms ;  kaolin,  1  drachm. 
Enamel:  Feldspar,  }  oz. ;  white  glass,  1  oz. ;  and  oxide  of  gold,  li 
grains.  Since  the  publication  of  the  early  editions  of  this  work 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  composition  and  prepa- 
ration of  both  the  body  and  gum  enamel,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  dental  depots 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 
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The  metalt  which  mej  be  employed  for  the  base  Id  thb  metliod 
o{  mounting  artificial  teeth  are  plaUnnm  or  pure  palladium.  The 
common  commercial  article  of  palladium  is  not  pure,  and  ia  never 
used  in  this  country.  Platinum,  alloyed  with  from  1  to  10  per  cent 
of  pure  gold,  may  also  be  used ;  but  it  is  objectionable  from  its  lia- 
bility to  spring  or  warp.  It  makes  a  atiffer  plate  and  so  &r  has 
the  adranti^  over  pure  platinum,  but  for  the  reason  giren  the 
purest  metal  should  be  selected.  Because  of  its  softness  it  must  be 
used  thicker  than  gold  plat«.  The  process  of  awagiog  the  plaU  ii 
the  same  as  before  given.  It  must  be  often  annealed  and  gradually 
carried  into  any  deep  depressions,  for  its  softness  makes  it  more 
liable  than  gold  to  be  torn,   coade  thin,  or  punched  through.    A 
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narrow  rim,  partially  turued  up,  ia  to  be  left  around  the  outdde. 
The  process  of  articulating,  etc.,  is  similar  to  that  fur  gold.  In  ad- 
justing the  teeth  accurate  grindiug  is  unnecessary;  but  each  toMh 
should  Umeh  the  plate.  Fart  of  each  backing,  where  the  teeth  are 
lined,  should  lap  over  the  adjoining  ones,  and  behind  the  uz  front 
teeth  should  also  be  lapped  over  an  additional  narrow  band,  to  gin 
great«r  rigidity  to  the  plate.  Continuous  gum  teeth  with  long  pins 
are  now  used,  the  ends  of  the  pins  being  bent  down  to  the  plate,  to 
which  they  are  soldered  with  pure  gold ;  benoe  backing  the  te^  ia 
not  necessary.     In  this  process  there  is  great  opportunity  to  give  to 
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the  teeth  that  irregularity  of  arrangement  which  forms  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  natural  teeth ;  neglect  of  which  gives  to  many  other- 
v^lae  excellent  pieces  of  work  an  unnatural,  artificial  appearance,  that 
ahows  great  deficiency  in  the  cultivation  of  dental  CBsthetiea, 

Before  applying  the  body  the  piece  may  be  tried  in  the  mouth  and 
any  inaccuracy  of  articulation  readily  corrected ;  careful  articulation 
makes  this  trial  unnecessary ;  but  if  from  any  causes  changes  are  found 
on  trial  to  be  needed  they  can  be  made  more  readily  in  this  work 
before  the  gum  is  added  than  in  any  other ;  since  no  joints  or  neat 
fitting  to  the  plate  are  disturbed  by  changes  in  the  position  of  a  tooth. 
After  this  the  piece  should  be  set  in  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  asbestos 
or  plaster  and  sand,  resting  on  a  muffle  slide  and  coming  up  around 
the  outside  of  the  teeth  to  keep  them  in  place.  The  solder  used  must 
oontain  no  trace  of  either  silver  or  copper,  as  such  metals  will  stain 
the  gum  enamel  ^and  body,  but  must  be  either  pure  gold  or  alloyed 
with  about  5  per  cent,  platina.  Borax  may  be  used,  not  in  this  case 
as  a  flux — for  where  there  is  no  oxidation  no  flux  is  required — but  to 
hold  the  pieces  of  solder  in  place  until  ready  to  flow.  The  slide  is 
then  gradually  carried  in  to  the  muffle,  and  the  whole  piece  raised  to 
the  melting  point  of  the  solder. 

Figs.  943  and  945  represent  two  of  the  most  approved  forms  of 
furnaces. 

Fig.  944  represents  Verrier's  furnace  for  continuous-gum  work.  It 
is  operated  with  the  regular  house  supply  of  gas,  aided  by  the  blast 
from  the  foot  blower  (Fig.  886).  It  is  claimed  that  this  furnace  will 
fuse  gum  body  or  enamel  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  but  the  small  size 
of  the  muffle  and  its  liability  to  ''gas  "  the  work  are  objections  urged 
against  its  use. 

Such  accidents  or  effects  are  claimed  to  be  overcome  by  the  Com- 
bination Gas  and  Gasoline  Furnace  of  Dr.  Land,  which  is  represented 
by  Fig.  945,  in  which  is  shown  this  furnace  thrown  open,  being  swung 
on  hinges  at  the  back,  exposing  the  muffle  E.  The  groove  P  P  is 
packed  with  asbestos  fibre,  so  that  when  the  sections  are  brought 
together  the  furnace  will  be  perfectly  air  and  gas  tight.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  gasoline  gas  porcelain  teeth  can  be  enameled  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  with  ordinary  illuminating  gas  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  quality. 

The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  heat  are  the  same  as  hereafter 
given  for  block  work.  The  heat  required  for  this  is  not,  however,  so 
great  as  that  required  in  block  work ;  the  gold  and  the  continuous 
gum  materials  fusing  at  about  2200°*  Fahrenheit. 

Having  thus  soldered  and  cooled  off  the  pieces  very  gradually,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  invest- 
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meot.  Then,  with  a  camel's-hftir  bruBh  and  amall  knife,  rach  u  an 
used  in  block  carving,  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  and  plate  are  to 
be  perfectly  filled  with  a  finely  compacted  paste  of  body  and  rain 
water.  The  paste  must  be  applied  very  moiat,  bo  as  to  exclude  the  air 
and  run  into  all  the  spaces ;  then  dried  with  cloth  or  bibuloos  paper 
and  compreased  with  the  knife.     If  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plaU  is 
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to  be  covered,  this  should  be  made  rough  by  either  etching  the  surhee 
or  by  soldering  small  clippings  of  platina  over  it  at  the  time  the  teeth 
are  soldered.  The  natural  rugie  of  the  palat«  should  be  imitated  in 
the  thin  layer  of  body  which  is  applied. 

The  work  must  then  be  slowly'and  thoroughly  dried  and  the  piece 
put  on  a  slide  with  the  coronal  ends  of  the  teeth  downward,  and  im- 
bedded to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  a  thick  batter  of  plat- 
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ter  and  asbestos.  But  if  the  teeth  are  very  securely  soldered  it  will 
be  best  to  flow  the  body  with  the  plate  resting,  teeth  upward,  on  the 
plaster  and  asbestos  or  sand  model  on  which  the  soldering  was  done. 
The  slide  is  then  gradually  introduced  into  the  muffle  and  sub- 
jected to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  compound — say  twenty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  degrees.  It  is  then  withdrawn  slowly  and 
completely  cooled.  Usually  there  will  be  cracks  and  flaws  which 
need  filling  with  paste.  The  outside  rim  is  also  to  be  turned  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  body  with  hammer  and  pliers,  and  any  defects 
at  this  point  filled  up ;  then  heat  a  second  time  with  the  same  car^  as 
at  first. 

The  piece,  now  ready  for  enameling,  should  present  a  semi-vitrified 
appearance ;  if  too  highly  glazed  it  is  too  much  done,  and  the  enamel 
will  not  take  so  firm  a  hold ;  if  too  dull  looking  it  is  not  sufficiently 
baked,  and  will  be  deficient  in  strength.  The  enamel  must  be  applied 
moist,  and  is  best  put  on  with  a  brush  ;  much  plastering  with  a  knife 
makes  it  apt  to  fly  ofi*  in  baking,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  must 
be  heated  very  gradually.  The  layer  of  enamel  should  be  thin  and 
irregular,  the  yellowish  white  of  the  body  showing  more  or  less 
through  it,  so  as  to  give  the  variations  of  tint  observed  in  the  natural 
gum.  If  a  thick  and  even  layer  is  applied  the  result  will  be  an 
unnatural  uniform  color,  which  will  destroy  much  of  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  this  work. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  applying  the  paste  to  remove 
every  particle  from  the  parts  of  the  teeth  and  plate  which  are  not  to 
be  covered,  as  it  adheres  with  great  tenacity  and  roughness,  and  dis- 
figures these  parts.  Much  experience  is  also  necessary  in  determining 
the  exact  heat  necessary  to  develop  the  full  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  work.  Repeated  heatings,  either  for  the  first  making  or  for 
repairs,  do  not  injure  the  plate  or  teeth,  provided  proper  care  is  taken 
to  heat  and  cool  gradually ;  and  provided,  in  case  of  repair,  the  piece 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  in  strong  soda  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  buccal 
secretions. 

The  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  full  lower  dentures.  The  princi- 
ples of  construction  are  precisely  the  same,  only  the  plate  should  be 
very  heavy,  and  the  extra  band  behind  the  six  or  eight  front  teeth 
very  thick  and  strong.  Many  use  it  for  partial  cases ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  as  well  suited  as  for  entire  dentures.  The  three  distin- 
guishing advantages  of  the  continuous-gum  work  are  its  ready 
adaptability  to  every  variety  in  shape  of  gum  and  arrangement  of 
teeth,  its  extreme  beauty,  and  its  great  cleanliness ;  its  three  disadvan- 
tages are  its  weight,  its  liability  to  be  broken  by  accident,  and  its 
comparative  inapplicability  to  partial  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MOULDED   PLATES  OF  PLASTIC  MATERIALS. 

Ik  the  classification  of  operations  for  the  Replacement  of  Teeth, 
given  on  pages  716  and  717,  difference  in  the  order  of  these  operations 
was  made  the  groundwork  of  a  division  of  all  base  plates  into  two 
classes :  Swaged  and  Plastic.  In  describing,  up  to  the  point  of 
completion  of  the  model,  the  operations  common  to  both  classes,  the 
modifying  requirements  of  each  were  duly  considered.  The  special 
order  and  details  of  swaged  work  were  then  taken  up,  with  incidentil 
allusions  to  plastic  work,  by  way  of  comparison  or  contrast.  Opera- 
tions, materials,  and  apparatus  peculiar  to  the  latter  will  form  the 
subjects  of  this  and  succeeding  chapters. 

Plastic  work  includes  all  dental  substitutes  in  which  the  base 
plate  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  teeth  and  the  model  of  parts 
to  be  fitted  whilst  in  a  fluid,  softened,  or  plastic  condition,  theo 
hardened,  during  continuance  of  this  contact,  either  by  the  appli- 
cation or  the  withdrawal  of  heat.  Plasticity,  as  thus  used,  is  the 
property  of  being  moulded,  and  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  an 
essential  quality  of  impression  materials.  In  them  it  is  assodated 
with  other  qualities  especially  fitting  them  for  this  particular  use; 
so  in  plastic  work  mere  plasticity  is  of  no  avail,  it  other  properties 
do  not  give  to  the  material  the  qualities  essential  to  a  base  plate.  It 
must  have  strength  and  durability,  and  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  harmony  implies  that  it  shall  DOt 
act  injuriously  upon  the  mouth  or  receive  injury  from  it ;  that  it  shall 
not,  in  form,  color,  taste,  or  smell,  be  repulsive  to  patients.  It  oaght 
not,  if  possible,  to  be  even  objectionable;  but  tastes  are  so  variable 
that  this  contingency  cannot  be  a  positive  ground  for  exclusion  of  an 
otherwise  valuable  material. 

As  in  swaged  work  there  are  four  metals  of  which  plates  may  be 
formed — gold,  platinum,  aluminium,  and  silver — in  plastic  work 
there  are  five  varieties  of  plastic  material  of  which  plates  may  be 
moulded:  1,  Porcelain  clay;  2,  tin  and  its  alloys;  3,  sulphurated 
gum;  4,  celluloid  and  modifications;  5,  aluminium  and  its  alloys; 
6,  electro-metallic.  The  first  two  have  been  longest  in  use ;  the 
third  and  fourth  have  become  the  most  important  in  modem  den- 
tistry ;  the  fifth  and  latest  has  yet  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  experience. 
The  first  is  moulded  by  tools,  not  in  flasks,  as  are  the  other  four;  it 
also  requires  intense  heat  to  vitrify  or  harden  it.  The  second  is 
made  plastic  by  fusion,  requiring  a  flask,  hot,  to  prevent  cracking 
of  teeth,  and  tight,  to  prevent  escape  of  metal ;  these  plates  harden 
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by  cold.  The  third  and  fourth,  less  plastic,  demand  force  in  the  act 
of  moulding;  they  are  hardened  by  heat;  but  the  temperature  to 
which  the  teeth  are  subjected  is  less  than  in  the  other  three.  The 
fifth  is  made  plastic  by  fusion ;  but,  though  more  plastic  than  the 
third,  in  its  pure  state  it  does  not  flow  as  readily  as  the  second  ;  its 
extreme  lightness  and  sluggish  flow  necessitate  peculiar  apparatus 
in  moulding;  but  ^ome  of  these  disadvantages  have  been  overcome 
by  alloying  it  with  other  metals.  The  sixth  is  a  process  by  which 
g^ld  and  silver  are  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  plaster  model 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Comparing  them  in  respect  of  certain  other  properties — weight, 
dnrability,  strength,  and  necessary  thickness  of  plate;  amount  of 
change  in  shape,  from  contraction ;  resistance  to  change  by  the  action 
of  the  buccal  fluids — vulcanite  and  celluloid  are  lightest ;  alu- 
minium being  thinner,  is  very  nearly  as  light;  porcelain,  though 
a  light  substance,  requires  such  bulk  that  it  is  heavier  than  either ; 
tin  and  its  alloys  are  heaviest.  Vulcanite  plates,  properly  made, 
are  strong,  durable,  and  may  be  as  thin  as  any,  except  alu* 
minium ;  aluminium  plates  are  thinnest  and  strongest;  the  durability 
of  pure  aluminium  plates  is  still  an  open  question;  tin  alloys 
are  variable,  some  being  tough  and  strong,  others  stiff  and  brittle, 
others  soft  and  flexible;  they  have  about  the  same  bulk  as 
gum,  and  the  best  are  perhaps  nearly  or  quite  as  durable.  Por- 
celain plates  contract  very  much ;  aluminium  much  less,  but  still  very 
considerably ;  tin  alloys  contract  very  slightly ;  gum  has  no  con- 
traction. Porcelain  most  perfectly  resists  the  buccal  secretions 
and  substances  taken  into  the  mouth ;  vulcanite  nearly  or  quite  as 
effectually;  tin  alloys  undergo  some  change;  aluminium  is  not 
changed  by  sulphur,  as  silver  is,  but  will  probably  be  found,  in  some 
mouths,  to  undergo  slight  change.. 

To  give  uniformity  to  nomenclature,  the  four  varieties  of  plastic 
work  will  be  classed  under  four  heads.  1.  Ceramo-plastic,  or  porce- 
lain. 2.  Metallo-plastic,  including  tin,  cheoplastic  metal,  other  tin 
alloys,  aluminium,  and  gold  alloy.  3.  Vulcano-plastic,  including 
caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  and  all  vegetable  substances,  that  by  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  iodine,  etc.,  have  the  property  of  hardening 
by  heat  under  the  process  known  as  "vulcanizing."  4.  Celluloid 
and  its  modification,  zylonite,  which  are  moulded  by  heat. 

CERAMO-PLA8TI0  WORK. 

Porcelain  plates  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  worker  in  the  ceramic  art  may  have  great  artistic  -beauty. 
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There  are,  however,  several  consideratioDS  that  mast  prevent  tbdr 
extensive  use.  Like  coDtinuous-gum  work,  ceramic  plates  are  hest 
adapted  to  full  sets.  They  are  frail,  occasionally  breaking  under  the 
force  of  powerful  mastication ;  they  will  inevitably  break,  falling  on 
any  very  hard  surface.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that  the  few 
who  make  porcelain  plates  a  specialty  claim  that  they  are  no  more 
liable  to  accident  than  other  pieces ;  that  the  teeth  of  all,  especially 
continuous-gum,  are  as  apt  to  break  as  this  work ;  and  that  a  broken 
tooth  or  plate  is  more  easily  and  quickly  mended  in  porcelain-plate 
work  than  in  any  other. 

A  second  objection  is  the  great  shrinkage  of  any  strong  porcelain 
substance.  Efforts  to  correct  in  the  material  itself  this  shrinkage 
make  it  proportionately  weak.  Correction  by  enlargement  of  the 
model  is  not  only  troublesome,  but  it  is  uncertain  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  correction  by  grinding  with  corundum  wheels,  which  is  very 
tedious  and  cannot  be  exact  When  base  plates  were  made  of  ivory 
and  fitted  to  the  mouth  by  carving,  this  imperfection  of  porcelain 
plates  was  not  objected  to  because  the  former  fitted  no  better,  if  as 
well ;  but  in  contrast  with  the  exact  adaptation  of  other  forms  of 
plastic  work  and  of  swaged  plates  it  becomes  very  manifest 
There  are  many  mouths  in  which  a  porcelain  plate  could  not  be 
retained  at  all ;  there  are  others  which  adapt  themselves  so  readily 
to  moderate  inaccuracies  that  such  a  plate  is  worn  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

A  third  objection  is  the  necessity  of  constant  practice  to  keep  op 
that  skill  in  ceramic  art  which  is  essential  to  an  artistic  piece,  and 
to  insure  uniformity  of  result  by  proper  control  of  the  furnace. 
This  difficulty,  however,  can  be  met  in  the  same  way  as  in  continuous- 
gum  work.  If  the  dentist  will  make  the  model,  select  and  articu- 
late  the  teeth,  arrange  them  on  a  temporary  plate  with  wax  to 
give  the  fullness  of  gum,  and  a  sample  tooth  to  show  its  color, 
then  pack  securely  and  send  to  any  block  carver  or  porcelain  teeth 
manufacturer,  he  can  have  a  porcelain  plate  made  better  and  with 
more  certainty  than  only  an  occasional  practice  will  enable  him  to 
do  for  himself.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  teeth  and  plate  shall  be 
carved  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to  send  correct  model 
and  articulation,  with  directions  as  to  the  style,  color,  etc.,  of  the  teeth. 
We  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  safer  for  the  dentist  to  select  and 
arrange  the  teeth,  as  he  can  better  judge  what  is  appropriate  than  one 
who  does  not  see  the  patient. 

For  details  of  construction  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  chap- 
ters. Impression  and  model  are  made  like  any  other  work ;  articu- 
lating  processes  are   the  same  as  for  other  forms  of  plastic  work; 
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grinding  the  teeth  is  very  simple,  atf  in  continuous-gum  work;  en- 
largement of  the  *'  furnace  model "  and  manipulation  of  the  porce- 
lain mixture  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Porcelain. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


METALLO-PLASTIC  WORK, 


The  use  of  a  fusible  metal  in  the  construction  of  base  plates  is  by 
no  means  new ;  but  many  of  the  metallic  compounds  suggested  or 
now  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  quite  recent  introduction.  Ex- 
cept aluminium  none  of  them  fuse  above  the  melting  point  of  tin, 
442^.  Pure  tin  is  the  oldest  form  of  metallo-plastic  base  plate,  and 
was  used  exclusively  for  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  its  softness ;  even  in  a  heavy  lower  rim  it  is  apt  to  bend, 
and  for  an  upper  plate  it  is  wholly  unsuited.  In  its  resistance  to 
chemical  change  in  the  mouth  it  stands  next  to  gold  and  platinum  ; 
is  superior  to  silver  and  probably  to  aluminium ;  superior  also,  in 
this  respect,  to  any  of  its  own  alloys.  The  process  of  constructing 
a  lower  plate  of  pure  tin  is  the  same  as  for  any  of  the  tin  alloys. 

Tin  may  be  made  harder  and  more  rigid  by  alloying  with  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Antimony,  Zinc,  Lead,  Bismuth,  or  Cadmium.  Cop- 
per and  lead  make  it  unfit  for  the  mouth ;  antimony,  zinc,  and 
bismuth  make  it  brittle,  unless  used  in  very  moderate  proportion. 
Silver  gives  it  hardness,  also  cadmium,  without  imparting  the  ob- 
jectionable properties  named.  Probably  the  best  of  all  alloys  for 
tin  is  cadmium.  Closely  resembling  tin  in  its  physical  properties, 
it  hardens  it  without  making  it  too  brittle  or  imparting  increased 
liability  to  the  action  of  fluids  of  the  mouth.  The  majority  of  tin 
alloys  at  present  recommended  for  base  plates  contain  cadmium, 
with  some  zinc,  antimony,  or  bismuth;  they  ought  not  to  contain 
copper  or  lead.  In  absence  of  their  formulas  of  composition  it  is 
impossible' to  say  that  they  will  prove  injurious  or  harmless  in  the 
mouth,  or  that  they  will  undergo  no  change  by  time.  Even  if  we 
knew  the  formulas  it  would,  in  some  cases,  be  impossible  to  speak 
positively  on  this  point. 

The  primary  strength  of  any  of  these  alloys  can  be  easily  detected  ; 

with  rather  more  trouble  its  fusion  point  and  free  flowing  qualities 

may  be  learned.    For  all  else  the  safest  rule  is  to  use  any  or  all  pf 

them  "under  protest,''  until  by  personal  observation  every  one  as- 
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certains  for  himself  how  far  they  are  free  from  change  or  keep  their 
original  strength  after  being  worn.  It  may  be  thought  that  each 
distrust  of  the  assertions  of  others  is  unprofessional.  Possibly  it 
may  be ;  but  what  other  course  is  open  to  any  careful  operator  in 
the  face  of  such  circulars  as  the  one  just  received  by  the  writer,  in 
which  a  certain  "  rubber  preparation  *'  is  recommended,  as  enabling 
the  dentist  to  complete  a  set  of  teeth  in  *'  one  hour  after  taking  the 
impression."  The  sad  truth  is  too  notorious  for  concealment,  that 
the  inventors  of  dental  '*  improvements  '*  are  like  the  discoverers  of 
quack  medicines — they  magnify  excellences,  conceal  defects,  sub- 
stitute assertion  for  evidence,  and  claim  a  confidence  in  their  inven- 
tions which  should  only  be  the  slow  growth  of  experience. 

Experiments  in  tin  alloys,  unlike  those  in  vulcanite  compounds, 
are  easily  made  by  any  well  informed  dentist;  he  can  have  ht8 
favorite  tin  alloy,  as  he  has  his  pet  solder,  both  the  result  of  his 
own  experimenting.  .  He  can  judge  at  once  of  certain  properties; 
for  others  he  must  wait  the  teachings  of  experience.  If  he  prefers 
to  use  the  labor  of  another  and  buy  an  alloy  which  pleases  him, 
but  of  which  he  really  knows  nothing,  why  should  not  full  judgment 
upon  this  also  be  suspended  until  a  jury  of  his  patients  have  rendered 
their  verdict. 

Cheoplastic,  Wood's,  Weston's,  and  WatCs  Melals. — ^The  Cheoplastic 
Metal  was  patented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy  in  1856,  together  with 
certain  processes  used  in  the  construction  of  dental  plates.  The 
manipulations  since  so  familiar  in  the  working  of  vulcanite  were 
then  as  unknown  as  vulcanite  itself.  The  peculiar  merits  of  plastic 
work  were  at  once  recognized  by  many  of  the  profession,  and  the 
Cheoplastic  process  would  have  passed  into  very  general  use,  with 
such  modifications  as  experience  may  have  dictated,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  introduction  of  Hard  Rubber.  After  some  years'  contest 
the  profession  decided  in  favor  of  rubber.  Dr.  Blandy's  departure 
from  the  States  in  1862  and  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  his  metal 
led  to  a  total  disuse  of  the  cheoplastic  metal. 

The  abuses  of  vulcanite  and  the  gross  mismanagement  of  robber 
patents  during  their  continuance  urged  many  advocates  of  plastic 
work  to  revert  to  various  tin  alloys  which  are,  in  their  prindple  of 
composition  and  in  the  essential  character  of  the  processes  employed, 
identical  with  Dr.  Blandy's  patents.  The  name  chosen  by  him 
(signifying  the  making  of  plates  hy pouring  a  metal  made  plastkhj 
heat)  is  equally  applicable  to  all  alloys  of  tin  now  used.  The  alloy 
of  the  cheoplastic  metal  was  silver  with  some  bismuth  and  a  trace 
of  antimony.  The  exact  proportions  are  not  known,  but  may  be 
learned  by  reference  to  the  patents.    The  alloy  imparted  no  taste 
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whatever  to  the  mouth;  and  its  purity, so  far  as  its  capability  of 
reeiatiiig  the  actioD  of  the  secretions  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  concerned, 
was  said  to  be  equal  to  eighteen -carat  gold.  Its  color  became  slightly 
darker  after  being  worn  some  weeks,  but  could  be  restored  by  placing 
it  ID  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  cheoplastie  metal  was  the  pioneer  of  the  numrrons  alloys  of 
tin  (atannum)  which  are  now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  profea- 
aion.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  testing  all  such 
alloys  in  the  crucible  of  "  practice."  We  shall  mention  those  of 
Drs.  B.  Wood,  H.  Weston,  and  George  Watt.  The  first  because 
next  to  the  cheoplastie  metal  it  has  been  longest  known  to  the  pro- 
fession, particularly  those  alloys  adapted  to  the  filling  of  teeth.  The 
last  because  they  are  very  strong,  flow  well,  and  retain  their  color 
well. 

or  the  composition  of  Dr.  Weston's  alloy  we  know  nothing  be- 
yond an  assurance  that  it  contains  no   copper,  antimony,  zinc,  or 

Fio.  M6. 


lead.  It  may  be-  better  than  any  of  its  competitors  closely  resem- 
bling it;  but,  in  ignorance  of  the  formulse  of  any  of  them,  we  can 
only  say  what,  perhaps,  if  we  knew  these  formulee  we  might  still  say 
— submit  to  the  test  of  erperience  that  which  seems  to  be  the  best. 
Dr.  Wood's  alloys  are  the  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  very  careful 
experiments  made  some  ten  years  ago.  His  plate  alloys  consist 
mainly,  perhaps  altogether,  of  tin  and  cadmium;  they  vary  in 
fusibility,  hardness,  and   rigidity,  but  are   nearly,  if  not  all,  more 
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fusible  than  Weston's  metal.  Dr.  Watt's  metal  is  said  to  withstand 
the  chemical  action  within  the  mouth  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
18-carat  gold,  and  to  be  strong  and  to  run  sharp.  Moulds  maj  be 
made  in  almost  any  flask,  but  a  special  flask  known  as  Watt's 
moulding  flask  (Fig.  946)  is  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  this  mettl 
than  the  ordinary  flask.  The  following  instructions,  in  oonnection 
with  what  remain  to  be  given  for  vulcanite,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide 
in  the  construction  of  plates  made  of  Wood's,  Weston's,  Watt's,  or  aoj 
other  stannic  alloy. 

Teeth  for  rubber  work  are  best  suited  for  this  with  the  followiDg 
precautions :  First :  Grind  ofl*  the  thin  upper  edge  of  gum  teeth  or 
sections ;  the  anterior  band  is  useful  in  rubber  and  does  no  harm ; 
if  of  metal  it  is  apt  to  crack  the  block  and  is  unnecessary,  as  teeth 
are  rather  more  firmly  set  in  metal  than  in  rubber ;  hence  no  melal 
should  overlap  the  upper  edge  of  the  gum.  Secondly:  In  jointiog 
blocks  do  it  as  squarely  as  possible;  if  merely  the  edges  of  gums 
touch,  the  slight  contraction  of  the  alloy  may  cause  them  to  scsle 
or  break.  If,  however,  from  accident  or  necessity  this  last  kiud  of 
joint  occurs,  do  as  in  soldering  blocks  to  gold  plate — place  a  thin 
piece  of  paper  in  the  joint  before  securing  it  to  the  wax  plate.  Before 
drying  the  flasks  this  slight  space  caused  by  the  paper  may  be  closed 
with  piaster  and  soluble  glass,  to  prevent  metal  from  running  in  and 
making  a  metallic  seam  on  the  front  of  the  block.  Thirdly  :  Be  care- 
ful to  cover  the  pins  with  the  wax  which  gives  shape  to  the  mettl,  so 
that  in  finishing  up  the  latter  they  will  not  be  expoeed. 

Fig.  947  represents  Weston's  improved  flask,  which  consists  of  two 
rims  without  top  or  bottom,  to  permit  rapid  escape  of  moisture.  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  flasks,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  gate 
and  reservoir  posterior  to  the  plate.  It  closes  with  two  small  bolts 
with  nuts,  and  stands  on  ieet.  It  is  very  important  to  screw  the  Bask 
up  well  before  pouring,  that  the  weight  of  fluid  metal  may  not  sepante 
the  halves  of  the  flask  ;  the  slightest  space  will  allow  much  or  all  the 
metal  to  flow  out. 

The  plaster  may  be  mixed  with  soapstone  powder,  pumioe 
powder,  or  clean  white  sand.  Asbestos  would  prevent  shrinkage, 
but  its  fibres  would  interfere  with  the  free  flowing  of  the  batter. 
The  same  care  in  heating  the  flask  is  necessary  as  before  stated, 
remembering  that  plaster  confined  in  metal  flasks  takes  longer  t» 
become  dry.  It  is  not  safe  to  pour  under  less  than  three  houn' 
drying ;  and  this  must  never  be  done  in  direct  contact  with  flame. 
Moi^iture  is  one  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  all  flame,  and  b 
largely  absorbed  by  the  plaster ;  hence  plaster  over  flame  can  never 
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be  made  perfectly  dry,  uoleee  contaioed  in  boidq  box,  aay  of  sheet 
iron,  excluding  this  vapor. 

DirectJODs  for  beating,  pouring,  cooling  off,  and  fiaishiug  are  as 
foUowB : — 

All  neceesary  trimming  of  the  plaster  is  done  before  the  wax  is 
removed,  to  prevent  email  pieces  from  falling  in  the  matrix  by  the 
sides  of  the  teeth.    All  of  the  wax  is  now  removed,  as  the  abeorp- 

Pia.  947. 


tion  of  any  considerable  portions  left  in  the  matrix  has  a  tendency 
to  roughen  the  surface,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  metal  from  ninniDg 
as  smoothly  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  After  removing  the  wax 
each  half  of  the  matrix  may  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  tallow 
candle  until  a  slight  coating  of  lampblack  forms  on  it.  The  two 
parls  are  now  screwed  firmly  together. 

Tbe  flask  may  now  be  placed  in  a  kitchen  range  or  bake  oven 
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and  exposed  to  a  bread- baking  heat,  eay  from  300^  to  400^  Falir., 
for  from  three  to  five  hours,  or  until  every  particle  of  moisture  is 
driven  from  it ;  then  placed  in  an  upright  position  and  the  melted 
metal  poured  quickly  into  the  matrix.  If  there  is  no  ebuUitioD 
and  the  metal  comes  up  into  the  vents  freely,  the  piece  will  come 
from  the  matrix  in  a  perfect  condition.  If  it  bubbles  it  may  be 
lightly  tapped  several  times  on  some  hard  surface.  When  perfectly 
cold  the  two  parts  of  the  matrix  are  separated,  exposing  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  plate. 

When  the  process  is  properly  conducted  from  the  beginning  up 
to  the  point  of  pouring  the  metal,  the  piece  will  come  from  the 
matrix  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  But  when  the  metal  fails  to  flow 
freely  around  the  teeth,  and  to  cover  perfectly  the  alveolar  border 
and  palatine  arch,  it  is  better  to  replace  the  removed  half  of  the 
matrix;   then,  turning  the  gate  down,  heat  it  up  to  the  meltiDg- 

Fio.  948. 


point  of  the  metal,  place  again  in  the  sand-bath,  and  pour  a  second 
time.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  patch  the  plate  where 
the  defects  are  small ;  but  it  will  prove  far  more  satisfactory  in  the 
end  to  pour  it  entirely  anew.  The  matrix  should  become  entirelj 
cold  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  piece;  otherwise 
there  will  be  danger  from  the  sudden  exposure  of  warm  teeth  to  the 
air.  The  plaster  mixture  is  easily  cut ;  dipping  it  in  water  will  make 
it  softer  and  more  easily  removed. 

If  care  has  been  used  in  shaping  the  wax  plate,  if  the  plaster  has 
been  kept  free  from  air-bubbles,  and  if  the  joints  between  gum 
teeth  or  blocks  have  been  nicely  jointed  and  filled  on  their  front 
edge,  with  the  plaster  moistened  with  soluble  glass,  the  piece  may  be 
finished  with  little  trouble.  The  gates  and  vents  and  irr^ular  edges 
of  the  plate  may  be  sawed  off  or  removed  with  coarse  files ;  fine-cut 
files  become  clogged   with  the  metal.    Scrapers  (Fig.  948)  may  be 
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employed  for  removing  the  roughness  of  surface — curved  and 
rounded  for  the  inner  surface,  flat,  straight-edged,  and  pointed  for 
outer  surfaces  or  dental  interstices.  If  carelessness  in  making  the 
"wax  plate  renders  it  necessary  to  cut  away  much  thickness  of  metal 
the  lathe  burrs  used  for  vulcanite  will  be  found  useful.  In  reduc- 
ing the  thickness  of  plates  frequent  use  of  calipers  (Figs.  949,  950) 

Fio.  949. 


is  necessary  to  avoid  the  accident  of  cutting  through  the  plate. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  the  use  of  lathe  burrs.  Fig.  950 
should  have  the  tips  on  one  side  pointed,  as  in  Fig.  949,  and  they 
should  be  occasionally  examined  to  see  if  both  sides  come  together 
alike.  It  will  make  the  use  of  calipers  more  easy  if  the  arms 
are  kept  permanently  open  by  an  elastic  band,  closing  by  pressure 
of  the  fingers  at  each  trial  of  the  plate.  Graduated  calipers  are 
useful  also  for  measuring  the  depths  of  articulating  rims,  the  length 

Fio.  960 


.of  teeth,  etc.,  and  are  quite  indispensable.  This  done,  the  surface 
is  rubbed  first  with  coarse  and  afterward  with  fine  emery  cloth, 
then  washed  in  soap  aud  water  with  a  hard  brush,  afterward  bur- 
nished and  finished  by  polishing  with  chalk  on  a  brush  wheel ;  coarse 
Scotch  stone  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  emery  cloth.    The  upper 
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surface  of  its  plate  must  neither  be  scraped  nor  polished,  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  adaptation  to  the  gums  and  palatine  arch  would  be 
injured ;  it  should  simply  be  washed  well  with  a  brush,  using,  per- 
haps, a  little  whiting.  Every  other  part  ought  to  be  finished  in  the 
neatest  and  most  perfect  manner ;  the  piece  is  pat  in  a  strong  sola- 
tion  of  caustic  potash,  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  washed 
in  pure  water,  wiped  dry,  and  finished  with  chalk  and  the  brush 
wheel. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  tin  alloy  be  gilded.  The  least 
imperfection  of  the  electrotype  deposit,  or  the  abrasion  of  any  edge 
or  prominence,  or  the  removal  of  the  coating  by  trimming  the  plate 
at  any  point,  presents  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  two  metals  having 
widely  different  galvanic  relations;  electric  action  is  inevitable, 
causing  decomposition  of  the  plate,  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and 
often  ulceration  of  the  gum.  The  tin  alloys  are  quite  harmless  in 
the  mouth.  They  all  slightly  tarnish*,  but  the  surface  oxide  seems 
to  protect  from  further  action,  except  where  abraded  by  the  masti- 
cation of  food.  The  brilliant  polish  of  new  work  cannot  be  kept 
so  long  as  on  a  gold  plate,  because  it  is  much  softer ;  this,  however, 
is  of  secondary  importance,  provided  the  metal  is  hard  enough  to 
resist  wearing  away  under  the  necessary  operations  of  use  and  of 
cleansing. 

In  mounting  a  set  of  teeth  for  the  lower  jaw  the  gate  through 
which  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  matrix  should  have  two  lateral 
branches,  one  on  each  side,  to  admit  the  metal  more  freely.  The 
wax  plate  should  also  be  thicker,  to  give  sufficient  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  the  base ;  in  other  respects  the  process  is  the  same  as  that 
described  for  an  upper  set.  For  a  partial  lower  set  of  molars  and 
bicuspids  on  each  side  the  wax  plate  should  be  extended  behind  the 
remaining  front  teeth ;  and  two  or  three  thicknesses  should  be  applied 
here,  giving  stiffness  sufficient  to  prevent  breaking  or  bending  under 
the  pressure  of  mastication. 

In  making  an  antagonizing  model  for  an  entire  set  of  teeth  the 
wax  plate  for  the  lower  jaw  is  stiffened  by  the  adjustment  of  a  stout 
iron  wire,  bent  to  the  curvature  of  the  arch,  and  made  fast  to  and 
partly  bedded  in  the  plate.  The  rim  of  wax  is  now  arranged  on 
the  ridge,  and  after  being  properly  trimmed  it  is  taken  from  the 
model.  Upper  and  lower  plates  are  then  adjusted  in  the  mouth, 
the  articulation  is  obtained,  and  the  articulator  (Fig.  951)  made  in 
the  manner  described  for  a  full  set  of  teeth  mounted  on  gold  plate. 
Fig.  952  represents  a  double  set  of  teeth  arranged  in  wax  upon  a 
plaster  articulation,  ready  to  be  placed  upon  their  respective  models 
preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the   remaining  halves  of  the  ma- 
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trices.  The  cast  base  process  is  also  applicable  to  partial  sets  of 
teeth;  a  single  tooth  or  several  teeth  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  arch  can  be  replaced,  and  retained  so  as  to  occasion  no  incon- 
venience or  annoyance  to  the  patient.  The  only  precaution  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  their  construction,  in  addition  to  that  of 
accuracy  of  adjustment  and  neatness  of  execution,  is  to  thicken 
the  projections  of  the  wax  plate  between  the  remaining  natural 
teeth  sufficiently  to  give  strength  to  the  metal  at  these  points. 
These  portions,  when  very  narrow,  should  have  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plate.  Clasps  cannot  be  used,  as  the  metal 
itself  has  no  elasticity,  and  gold  clasps  could  not  be  connected  to 
such  plates.  With  this  exception  the  forms  of  partial  pieces  for 
this  work  are  the  same  as  for  vulcanite  work,  hereafter  described. 
After  having  adjusted  the  artificial  teeth  and  made  them  fast  to 
the  wax   plate   the   teeth  of  the  model   should    be  cut  off  before 
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making  the  other  half  of  the  matrix,  as  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  two  halves  without  breaking  the  teeth  and  other 
important  parts. 

But  if  proper  flasks  are  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
teeth.  In  the  same  manner  as  hereafter  described  for  that  work, 
the  model  may  be  set  in  the  deep  half  of  the  flask  until  the  edges 
of  the  teeth  are  nearly  or  quite  level  with  the  edge  of  the  flask ; 
the  investing  plaster  supports  the  outside  of  the  teeth  and  prevents 
breakage  on  separating  the  flask. 

A  piece  from  which  one  or  more  teeth  have  been  broken  can  be 
easily  repaired.  If  any  portion  of  the  tooth  remain  it  is  removed, 
and  the  metal  that  united  it  to  the  base  filed  away ;  a  new  tooth  is 
selected  and  ground  until  it  corresponds  with  the  adjoining  teeth ; 
it  is  then  put  in  place  and  wax  applied  on  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  tooth,  smoothing  it  with  the  warm  wax-knife  evenly  with  the 
plate..  The  apex  of  a  conical-shaped  roll  of  wax  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  is  united  to  the  wax  on  the  back  part  of  the 
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tooth ;  the  apex  should  be  little  more  than  an  eighth,  and  the  hue 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  latter  should  be  half  an  inch  above 
the  edge  of  the  teeth.  A  small  stem  of  wax  is  united  to  the  wax 
on  the  outside  of  the  tooth  with  the  free  extremity  half  an  inch 
above  its  edge.  The  one-half  of  the  flask  is  now  filled  fiill  of  the 
plaster  mixture,  and  the  piece  put  immediately  in  it  with  the  base 
downward,  first  filling  the  irregularities  of  the  plate  with  the  plaster; 
the  top  or  other  half  of  the  flask  is  then  put  on  and  a  thin  mixtore 
of  the  same  composition  is  poured  on  top,  filling  the  ring  and  cov- 
ering the  edges  of  the  teeth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  hard 
the  projecting  stems  of  wax  are  withdrawn ;  the  wax  on  each  side 
of  the  tooth  and  between  it  and  the  base  will  be  melted  and  ab- 
sorbed during  the  drying  process.  The  matrix  is  dried  in  a  stove 
or  furnace,  being  careful  not  to  heat  it  up  to  the  point  of  fiisionof 
the  plate.  The  alloy  is  then  melted  and  poured  into  it  through  the 
gate  behind  the  tooth,  and  if  it  fiows,  filling  the  vent  in  front  with- 
out bubbling,  the  piece  will  come  from  the  matrix  perfectly  restored. 
When  cold  the  plaster  mixture  is  broken  from  the  teeth  and  the 
metal  around  the  new  tooth  finished  according  to  the  direction  given 
for  full  sets.  In  repairing  pieces  the  heating  of  the  matrix  and 
metal  must  be  done  very  carefully.  If  the  matrix  is  too  hot,  the 
plate  may  fuse ;  if  too  cool  and  the  melted  metal  too  hot,  the  porcelain 
may  be  cracked.  In  using  tin  alloys  in  connection  with  platina 
pins  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  exposure  of  a  single  rivet 
to  the  action  of  the  buccal  fluids  forms  a  galvanic  battery,  which 
will  cause  an  unpleasant  taste  and  render  the  piece  liable  to  slow 
decomposition ;  hence  all  pins  must  be  carefully  covered  with  metal, 
so  as  not  to  be  exposed  in  the  finishing  processes. 

We  have  seen  pieces  made  of  Weston's  alloy  which,  after  cuttmg 
off  the  gate  and  vents,  were  ready  for  the  emery-cloth  and  brush- 
wheels.  This  result  can  be  uniformly  secured  by  care  in  shaping 
the  wax  and  proper  attention  to  temperature  in  pouring.  These 
alloys  have  a  slight  shrinkage,  not  sufficient  to  break  blocks  or  chip 
the  edges  if  the  directions  above  given  are  observed.  The  slight 
shrinkage  may  give  these  plates  an  advantage  over  vulcanite  in 
point  of  adaptation.  Directions  for  repairs  are  the  same  as  in  other 
alloys.  It  is  also  recommended  to  mend  a  broken  tooth  by  invest- 
ing as  for  gold  soldering ;  then  dry  the  piece,  use  muriate  of  zinc 
for  a  flux,  and  solder  with  blowpipe  or  soldering  iron.  After  melt- 
ing one-half  the  pieces  and  disfiguring  the  half  of  the  remainder, 
it  will  probably  be  concluded  that  the  seemingly  more  tedious  pro- 
cess is  the  shortest.    Still,  we  do  not  object  to  trial  of  the  blowpipe 
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and  soldering  iron ;  experience  is  the  best  of  all  teachers,  perhaps, 
because  she  enforces  her  teachings  by  such  hard  blows. 

The  strength  of  the  Wood  or  Weston  metal  permits  its  use  for 
partial  pieces  and  allows  stays  to  be  formed  on  the  plate;  but  full 
clasps  cannot  be  made  because  alloys  of  this  class  are  not  suffi- 
ciently elastic.  The  form  of  such  plates  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter.  In  preparing  the  above  directions  we  have  discarded 
some  innovations  upon  other  processes  as  being  anything  but  im^ 
provements;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  recommendation  to  heat  to 
210^,  or,  "  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  held  in  the  hand,''  a  flask  con- 
taining teeth  on  to  which  a  metal  is  to  be  suddenly  poured  at  a 
temperature  of  440^.  This  temperature  may  be  quite  suflScient, 
however,  for  some  of  Dr.  Wood's  alloys.  The  safest  rule  in  all 
cases,  except  for  repairs,  is  to  heat  up  to  the  fusion  point  of  the 
alloy.  As  an  ofiset  to  this  error  we  notice  a  good  suggestion  for 
removing  small  remnants  of  wax  by  washing  out  with  hot  water. 
It  has  an  advantage  over  the  plan  of  allowing  the  hot,  dry  plaster  to 
absorb  the  wax,  in  permitting  examination  of  the  pins  and  joints  and 
allowing  closure  of  front  joints  with  plaster;  also  by  enabling  the 
mould  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  just  before  closing  it  prevents  the 
accidental  retention  of  small  particles  of  plaster  which  may  interfere 
with  the  flow  of  the  metal. 

Aluminium  Work. — This  metal  is  in  nearly  all  works  on  chemistry 
called  Aluminium,  making  it  similar  in  termination  to  twenty-three 
other  metallic  bases  discovered  by  modern  science  and  known  by 
Latinized  names  ending  in  ium.  None  of  these,  however,  have  any 
practical  value  in  the  arts  as  metals,  except  cadmium,  magnesium, 
palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium. 

8ir  Humphry  Davy  inferred  from  his  discovery  of  sodium  and 
potassium  that  alumina  was  the  oxide  of  a  metallic  base.  This 
conjectural  metal,  named  Aluminium,  was  subsequently  discovered 
by  Wohler,  but  remained  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  mere  chem- 
ical curiosity,  until  in  1854  St.  Clair  Dcville  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing it  in  large  ingots  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  the 
chloride  of  aluminium ;  but  the  cost  of  metallic  sodium  made  this 
an  expensive  process.  He  subsequently  obtained  it  by  the  aetion  of 
chloride  of  potassium  upon  the  once  rare  mineral,  Cryolite — an 
alumino'fluoride  of  sodium,  large  deposits  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Greenland. 

All  rocks,  except  limestones  and  some  sandstones,  contain  alu- 
mina; and  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  clay  and 
slate  rocks ;  hence  next  to  oxygen,  which  constitutes  one-half  of 
the  globe,  and  silicon,  which  forms  one-fourth,  alumina  is  the  most 
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universally  diffased  of  all  metallic  oxides,  and  aluminiam  is  the 
most  abundant  of  all  metals.  The  vast  beds  of  iron  ore  beeome 
insignificant  compared  with  the  ore  beds  of  aluminium.  As  iron  is 
now  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  abundant  of  all  metals,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  extent 
and  variety  of  uses  to  which  aluminium  will  one  day  be  applied 
shall  be  proportioned  to  the  vastness  of  its  ore  beds.  The  present 
use  of  aluminium  in  dentistry  and  in  the  arts  generally  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  its  future  use,  when  its  properties  shall  become 
developed,  the  manner  of  working  it  better  understood,  its  metal- 
lurgy simplified,  and  its  relations  to  other  meUls  ascertained  by 
experiment.  Its  valuable  qualities  now  known  and  its  history 
during  the  sixteen  years  just  passed  go  far  to  justify  these  expecta- 
tions. We  shall  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge of  aluminium. 

It  is  the  lightest  metal  known  except  magnesium  (excepting  also, 
of  course,  sodium  and  potassium);  its  specific  gravity  is  2.56  for 
cast  metal  and  2.67  for  hammered  metal,  about  the  weight  of  glass 
or  porcelain.  Its  point  of  fusion  is  somewhere  near  1000^  Fahren- 
heit. It  is  malleable,  laminable,  and  ductile  in  a  high  d^ee;  has 
a  hardness  equal  to  silver  and  excels  it  in  point  of  tenacity ;  it  is 
eight  times  better  than  iron  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  being 
nearly  equal  to  silver.  Unlike  silver,  it  wholly  resists  the  acUon  of 
sulphur,  also  of  nitric  acid,  unless  it  is  boiling.  Sulphuric  add 
does  D.^t  afiect  it,  nor  do  the  vegetable  acids,  as  citric,  oxalic,  and 
tartaric.  Its  proper  solvents  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine. 
It  is  somewhat  afiected  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  soda,  and  potash ; 
also,  perhaps,  by  ammonia  and  quicklime.  A  solution  of  salt  and 
vinegar  is  said  to  afiTect  it,  possibly  due  to  a  liberation  of  the  chlorine 
in  the  salt. 

Its  record  of  resistance  to  change  by  acid  and  alkali  is  a  very  fair 
one,  and  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture  of  possible  impurity  of  metal 
in  explanation  of  the  cases  reported  in  which  aluminium  platfs 
undergo  change  in  the  mouth.  The  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
the  peculiarity  of  this  change;  it  occurs  in  spots,  seeming  to  indi- 
cate some  local  impurity  or  alloy,  not  by  a  general  discoloration  of 
the  plate,  such  as  we  see  on  eigh teen-carat  gold,  or  silver,  and  on 
the  stannic  alloys.  The  subject  of  aluminium  alloys  in  connection 
with  the  mouth  and  as  solders  is  an  open  field  of  inquiry,  and 
researches  may  some  day  be  crowned  with  the  discovery  of  an 
aluminium  base  plate  equal  in  all  respects  to  gold  plate,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  its  remarkable  lightness.    Present  experience 
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ifl  unfavorable  to  its  power,  in  its  pure  state,  of  resisting  the  buccal 
secretions. 

Aluminium  plates  may  be  swaged,  teeth  backed  and  soldered  by 
the  blowpipe,  just  as  in  gold  work.  The  best  solder  for  this  purpose 
is  probably  Dit  Starr's,  containing  seven  parts  aluminium  to  one  of 
pure  tin.  Soldering  is  also  done  with  a  copper  soldering  tool  simi- 
lar to  that  used  by  tinners,  sometimes  by  the  combined  action  of 
both.  But  the  results  as  yet  reached  in  the  experiment  of  soldering 
aluminium  do  not  justify  us  in  recommending  this  form  of  plate; 
hence  we  shall  not  give  any  description  of  the  processes  referred  to, 
although  esteeming  them  highly  as  experiments.  The  swaging  of 
aluminium  is  done  just  as  in  the  case  of  gold  or  platinum,  except  that 
frequent  annealing  is  necessary.  The  annealing  must  be  done  with 
extreme  care,  since  the  fusion  point  of  the  metal  is  so  little  above 
red  heat  that  the  slightest  excess  of  heat  will  warp,  blister,  or  melt  the 
plate.  For  the  purpose  of  annealing  it  is  suggested  to  coat  the  surface 
of  plate  with  oil,  and  then,  pass  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  until 
the  oil  is  burned  off  and  the  plate  becomes  white,  when  it  is  instantly 
withdrawn.  The  extreme  lightness  of  this  metal  permits  the  use  of 
a  plate  two  or  three  times  the  thickness  of  gold  plate ;  hence  alumin- 
ium plates  may  be  the  very  strongest  that  can  be  made  in  any  given 
case.  The  best  method  yet  proposed  for  attaching  the  teeth  to  such 
a  plate  is  by  vulcanite,,  the  details  of  which  process  will  be  given  in 
the  next  chapter.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  pure  aluminium  that  vul- 
canized rubber  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  A  set  of  well- 
chosen  block  teeth,  skillfully  arranged  and  secured  to  an  accurately 
fitting  aluminium  plate,  may  safely  be  oflered  to  the  most  fastidious 
and   critical  patient.    It  has,  moreover,  the  great  advantage  that 

sixty-minute"  deu lists  will  not  care  to  imitate  work  which  takes 

several "  hours  to  do  even  passably  well. 
Another  form  of  aluminium  work,  aud  that  which  has  led  to  the 
present  classification  of  this  metal  under  the  head  of  Plastic  work, 
was  the  moulded  or  cast  aluminium  plate.  No  experiments,  how- 
ever, seem  to  us  to  have  beeu  conducted  with  such  care  as  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  James  B.  Bean,  of  Baltimore,  who  perished  under  an 
avalanche,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  while  ascending  Mont  Blanc ; 
and  his  process  wad  not  only  a  difficult  one  to  pursue,  but  was  very 
uncertain  in  its  result ;.  hence  the  use  of  aluminium  is  not  at  the 
present  time  attempted  except  in  the  form  of  swaged  plates  to  which 
the  teeth  are  connected  by  vulcanized  rubber,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  article  on  Vulcanite. 

The  use  of  aluminium  in  dentistry  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  the  pFopecties  of  the  metal  undeveloped,  and  its  most  appro- 


it 
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priate  manipulations  as  yet  undetermined.  Although  ezperimento 
thus  far  indicate  a  want  of  durability,  they  reveal  properties  which 
should  stimulate  to  renewed  effort  in  overcoming  acknowledged 
difficulties.  Taking  lesson  from  the  injury  which  the  cheapness 
and  facility  of  vulcanite  have  inflicted  upon  prosthetic  dentisuy, 
we  may  possibly  find  in  aluminium  a  dental  base  possessed  of 
an  unsurpassed  combination  of  excellences,  requiring,  however, 
for  their  development  an  amount  of  time,  care,  and  skill  that  will 
exclude  it  from  the  practice  of  those  who  are  doing  such  discredit 
to  their  vocation.  We  should  regard  this  exclusion  as  one  of  its 
highest  recommendations  to  the  notice  of  all  who  seek,  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  work,  to  do  honor  to  their  profession. 

Aluminium  Oast  Base. — Dr.  C.  C.  Carroll  uses  a  prepared  form  of 
aluminium  which  he  describes  as  being  first  made  pure  to  prevent 
disintegration,  and  then  alloyed  with  a  small  per  cent,  of  noble  metals 
that  expand  in  cooling  and  thus  compensate  the  contraction  of  the 
aluminium.  He  describes  his  method  as  follows:*  "  The  contraction 
of  the  metal  is  reduced  to  the  one-tenth  part  of  a  line,  or  the  one-hun- 
dred-and-twentieth  part  of  an  inch,  practically  nil,  enabling  us  to  cast 
directly  upon  the  teeth  without  a  fracture.  The  difficulty  of  making 
a  sharp  cast  of  aluminium  by  virtue  of  its  low  specific  gravity  is 
overcome  by  the  use  of  our  pneumatic  crucible,  which  enables  as 
to  force  the  molten  aluminium  into  every  part  of  the  matrix,  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  cast  of  the  model. 

''  We  take  an  impression  for  this  aluminium  cast  work  as  we  would 
for  any  other  work;  then  from  this  impression  make  a  model  of 
plaster-of-Paris,  three  parts,  and  of  fine  sand  or  marble  dust,  one 
part  Now  we  proceed  very  much  as  in  rubber  work.  For  tempo- 
rary base  plates  we  take  common  paraffine  wax  and  roll  it  down  to 
about  twenty-three  standard  gold  plate  gauge. 

*'  Fig.  1  shows  the  temporary  t^ase  plate  on  the  model,  and  invested 
in  the  flask  with  a  section  of  flask  and  investing  material  cut  away, 
a  6  is  the  middle  gate ;  e  e,  gates  from  the  heel  to  the  middle  gate; 
dd,  perpendicular  gate;  e/,  the  flange  on  base  plate ;  A,  base  plate 
cut  through  to  show  position  .on  the  model ;  i;  i;,  direction  of  metal 
in  casting. 

*'  Fig.  2  shows  a  denture  mounted  and  invested  in  counter  model 
of  flask  for  Base  No.  2,  one-half,  with  the  wax  removed,  or  for  Base 
No.  1,  when  to  be  cast  directly  on  the  teeth. 

"  Fig.  3.  //represents  the  line  of  the  flange  after  attachment  with 
rubber  or  celluloid ;  a  a,  alveolar  edge  of  plate. 


*  Denial  Register^  Jane,  1888. 
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**  There  nn  various  forma  of  roouDtiag  the  commnn  rubber  teeth 
which  we  used  in  this  aluminium  cast  work,  the  simpleet  of  which  w 
to  cast  a  base  plate  with  a  flange  or  undercut  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  the  teeth  by  pink  rubber  or  celluloid.  Upon  this  cast  base 
plate  we  place  wax  and  get  the  bite,  which  we  place  upon  the  artic- 
ulator and  mount  in  the  usual  manner  for  rubber  work.  Then  attach 
tbe  teeth  to  this  aluminium  base  plate,  making  an  artificial  gum  of 
pink  rubber  or  celluloid. 

"Another  form  of  molinting  is  to  place  plain  teeth  directly  upon 
the  temporary  wax  base  plate,  the  same  as  in  mounting  for  rubber 
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work,  with  the  exception  that  70a  space  your  teeth  slightly  to  allow 
for  this  slight  contraction.  Along  the  alveolar  border  we  make  an 
undercut  in  the  wax  base  plat«,  which  undercut  is  reproduced  in 
tbe  aluminium  plate  permanently  when  cast,  for  the  attachment  of 
a  gum-colored  facing  of  pink  rubber  or  celluloid.  We  now  invest 
the  tooth  upon  the  model  in  the  two-part  perforated  iron  flask  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  investing  for  rubber  work.  Fig.  953.  Cut 
gates  from  the  centre  part  of  the  base  plate  to  tbe  pouring  point  of 
the  flask,  also  pockets  from  the  heel  of  the  base  plate  into  which  the 
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fur  is  forced  through  tbe  matrix  io  the  act  of  castiiig.  The  wax  hue 
plate  is  removed  by  waahiog  out  with  but  water,  aod  tbe  flask  placed 
in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  automatic  gas  (or  gasoline)  furnace  to  be 
dried  out  preparatory  to  casting.  You  will  observe  that  by  l^is 
method  of  mounting  we  intend  to  cast  the  aluminium  directly  upon 
the  teeth,  attachiug  them  firmly  to  the  plate. 

"  Gum  section  teeth  can  be  used  as  well  as  plun  teeth  by  exerdaiDg 
care  in  the  method  of  mounting,  takiug  the  precaution  of  placing  a 
thin  slip  of  paper  between  the  joints  before  investing. 

"  When  the  matrix  is  dry,  which  will  be  shown  if  no  moistnre 
appears  upon  a  mouth  mirror  held  over  the  pouriag  point,  we  make 
the  cast   by  use  of  an  automatic  crucible,  which  is  placed  in  the 
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lower  chamber  of  the  furnace  and  contaius  the  aluminium  to  he 
used  in  casting.  The  crucible  ia  placed  upon  the  flask,  connecting 
the  nipple  of  the  pneumatic  crucible  with  the  pouring  point  of  the 
flask,  and  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb  the  alnmininm  is  forced  into 
the  matrix,  making  a  very  sharp  and  well-defined  cast  which  is  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  model  (see  Fig.  954).  As  soon  as  the 
piece  has  cooled,  the  flask  ia  opened  and  the  denture  removed.  The 
piece  is  then    finished   up   by  means   of  sand-paper  and  pumice 
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atone,  using  fine  crocus  for  a  finer  polish.  It  takes  and  retains  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  polished  nickel  plate. 

"All  forms  of  dentures  are  readiljr  made  bj^  means  of  this  alu- 
miniuni  cast  work,  including  crowns,  bridges,  as  well  as  partial  and 
complete  dentures. 

"While  alumininm,  by  virtue  of  its  extreme  lightness,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.5,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  upper  dentures,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  heavier  metal  for  lower  dentures." 

Gold  Alioy  Cast  Base. — Dr.  G.  F.  Reese  has  recently  devised  an 
alloy  composed  of  gold,  one  part ;  silver,  two  parts ;  and  tin, 
twenty  parts,  which  is  manipulated  by  a  special  method,  as 
a  base  for  artificial  dentures,  and  which  has  met  with  consid- 
erable iavor.  A  brief  description  of  Dr.  Reese's  method  is  as 
follows:    A  plaster    model   is    first    obtained    from  a  plaster  im- 
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pression  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  model  a  trial  plate  is  made  of 
gutta-percha,  paraffine,  and  wax,  or  of  modeling  composition. 
Upon  this  trial  plate  the  teeth  are  arranged  and  tried  in  the  mouth. 
If  satis&ctory  the  waxing  about  the  teeth  is  completed,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  trial  plate  covering  the  palatine  surface  is  removed  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  nearly  expose  the  pins  of  the  teeth,  the  wax  under  the 
gums  being  allowed  to  remain.  For  the  portion  of  the  trial  plate 
removed  two  thicknesses  of  French  flower  wax  is  substituted, being 
carefully  adapted  to  the  model. 

Fig.  955  represents  a  case  carried  to  the  stage  described,  the  dotted 
lines  showing  the  edges  of  the  thin  wax  substitute  portion,  and  B, 
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A,  and  C  promJDences  of  wax  attached  to  the  posterior  border  and 
portion  of  the  plate  covering  the  maxillary  tuberoeitiea,  A.  and  C 
being  designed  for  the  escape  of  the  alloy  which  ii  poured  in  at  B. 
The  case  is  then  placed  in  a  brass  flask,  which  has  been  oiled  to 
render  its  removal  from  the  investmeDt  easy.  Fig.  956  repreMnti 
the  case  in  the  Bask  ready  for  inveetment.  To  invest  the  case  each 
secdon  is  placed  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  plaster  poured  in  until 
it  is  balf  filled,  when  the  model,  which  has  been  -saturated  with 
water,  ia  pressed  into  the  plaster  batter  until  the  teeth  and  gunu 
alone  remain  uncovered.  The  counterpart  of  the  flask  ia  then  Kt 
on   and   sufficieot  plaster  poured  in  until    tbe   promiDences  of  wax 
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along  the  posterior  border  of  the  trial  plate  are  slightly  covered- 
After  the  plaster  has  set  the  upper  section  of  the  flask  is  removed 
and  the  surface  of  the  plaster  coated  with  shellac  varnish.  The 
section  of  the  flask  is  then  returned  to  its  place  and  the  investment 
completed  by  filling  it  up  to  the  edges  with  additional  plaster. 
WheD  this  has  set  the  flask  is  placed  in  hot  water  in  order  to  sep- 
arate the  sections  easily.  The  wax  is  then  removed  and  also  the 
sections  of  the  flask  by  gently  tapping  them,  and  communication 
made  from  the  outer  surface  with  the  cavities  left  by  the  wax  prom- 
inences along  the  posterior  border  of  the  plate ;  or,  if  this  is  impoe- 
sible,  the  vents  and   gates  may  be   formed  at  tbe   line  of  diviMOD 
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between  the  BectiooB,  u  represeated  b;  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig:B. 
957  and  958.  Ezternall;  the  openings  D,  E,  and  F,  Fig.  958,  should 
be  enlarged  by  reaming  out  the  plaster  and  varnished  with  shellac, 
to  receive  the  cylinders,  which  latter  are  made  of  wax,  rolled  thin, 
and    wrapped    around  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  wood.    These  cylin- 


dera  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  at  the 
apex. 

The  pouring-cylinder  is  usually  made  somewhat  smaller  at  its 
base  than  the  others,  but  some  two  inches  long.  Wax  covers  are 
attached  by  a  warm  spatula  to  the  lai^r  ends  of  the  cylinden,  so 
as  to  make  them  water-tight     Fig.  957,  d,  e,f,  shows  the  cylioden 
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thuB  prepared  and  attached.  In  case  the  openings  have  been  made 
tbrongh  the  piaster  inveetment  of  the  lover  section,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  967,  then  the  upper  section,  Fig.  958,  need  not  be  nnited  h> 
it  until  the  openings  have  been  formed  upon  the  line  of  dinsiiH], 
when  the  sections  must  be  joined  before  the  cjlindera  can  be  attached. 
The  case  is  then  placed  in  a  larger  flask.  Fig.  959,  and  invested  at 
before,  allowing  the  end  of  the  pouring  cylinder  to  rest  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  posterior  border  of  the  flask.  In  this  investment  there  u 
DO  division  of  the  sections  after  the  parts  of  the  flask  are  filled.  The 
case  is  then  dried  in  an  oven,  all  of  the  wax  being  absorbed  bj  the 
heated  plaster,  until  all  moisture  is  expelled.  Several  grades  of  the 
alloy  are  used  by  Dr.  Reese,  which  melt  at  600°  to  700°  F.,  but  a 
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higher  temperature  is  necessary  before  the  metal  is  ready  to  pour.  A 
temperature  of  900°  F.,  however,  will  cause  rapid  oxidation,  which,  of 
couiee,  should  be  avoided.  An  ordinary  ladle  may  be  employed  to 
melt  the  alloy,  which  is  poured  at  the  proper  temperature  into  the 
openingof  the  flask  and  investment.  When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  metal  to  cool,  the  flask  is  opened  and  the  case  presents  the 
appearance  represented  by  Fig.  960,  when  it  is  ready  for  finishing,  the 
surplus  alloy  being  removed  by  a  saw,  and  the  surface  of  the  plaie 
polished  by  pumice  on  a  wheel  and  brush. 

To  repair  this  work  all  edges  are  scraped  clean,  and  a  space  cat 
between  them  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is  filled  with 
wax  when  the  set  is  adjusted  on  the   model.    At  each  end  of  the 
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Space  two  cones  of  wax,  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, are  attached,  etandiag  perpendicularly  to  the  palatal  aor- 
face,  and  the  whole  iDveeted  with  plaster  to  the  depth  of  ao  inch. 
The  two  sections  thus  made  are  then  separated,  and  the  wax  is 
washed  out  by  boiling  in  hot  water.  The  external  ends  of  the 
spaces  left  by  the  wax  cones  are  then  countersunk  and  a  larger  wu 
cone  is  inserted  into  each  opening,  the  one  to  form  a  poartng-gate 
and  the  other  to  act  as  a  vent  for  surplus  metal,  this  last  being  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  plaster  of  the  investment.  The  entire  piece  ia 
then  invested  in  a  repair-flask,  and  the  plaster  thoroughly  dried 
and  heated  up  before  the  alloy  is  poured. 

Fig.  931  represents  a  dental  mould  designed  by  Dr.  Hayfbrd  for 
use  in  manipulating  Weston's,  Watt's,  and  Hayford's  alloys  and  by 
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which  it  is  claimed  all  imperfections  canaed  by  air  bubbles  or  ftilure 
of  the  material  to  cast  sharply  are  overcome.  The  metal  is  intro- 
duced with  the  flask  partly  open,  and  just  before  crystalliiation 
commences  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  the  lever,  which  clows 
the  flask  and  forces  the  material  into  every  porUon  of  the  mould, 
producing  a  sharp,  perfect  casting. 

WaTtTt  Eleeiro-Metallic  Denlttret. — A  process  of  depositing  by  the 
action  of  a  battery  gold  and  silver  directly  upon  the  sor&ce  df  the 
plaster  model  obtained  from  the  impression  of  the  mouth,  and  tbua 
securing  perfect  adaptation,  has  recently  been  introduced.  The 
surface  of  the  plaster  model  is  prepared  fur  the  depooit  of  gold  by 
coating  it  with  plumbago.  A  definite  thickness  of  gold  is  first  de- 
posited on  the  plumbago- covered  surface  of  the  plaster  model,  and 
upon  the  gold  a  deposit  is  then  made  of  silver,  which  in  like  man- 
ner is  then  covered  by  another  deposit  of  gold.  The  object  of 
using  silver  as  an  intermediate  layer  between  the  two  gold  hiytn 
is  to  give  strength  to  the  plate,  as  all  deposited  metals  are  deficieni 
in  that  respect,  but  silver  less  so  than  gold.    Sometimes  a  thin  silver 
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plate  18  swaged  and  the  gold  deposited  upon  it  Any  desired  thick- 
ness of  gold  can  be  deposited.  If  a  rim  is  desired  on  the  plate  the 
edges  of  the  impression  are  cut  down  and  shaped  accordingly  before 
the  model  is  poured.  A  plate  so  constructed  must  not  be  soldered, 
as  the  heat  will  anneal  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  too  pliable ; 
hence  in  a  set  of  full  metal  the  teeth  are  attached  by  depositing 
gold  about  and  around  their  pins,  and  the  backings  are  portions  of  the 
deposited  metals  and  continuous  with  the  plate.  This  process  is 
applicable  for  full  and  partial  dentures  of  all  metal  finish  and  for 
combination  with  rubber  or  celluloid,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  the 
sor&oe  of  the  plate — that  covering  the  alveolar  ridge — is  so  formed  as 
to  present  projections  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  retaining-points  for 
securing  the  vulcanite  or  celluloid  which  attaches  the  teeth  and  forms 
the  gum  portion.  It  can  also  be  applied  to  capping  crowns  or  cusps 
and  to  removable  bridge  work. 
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Under  this  name  are  included  all  vegetable  materials  which  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  incorporated  with  sulphur,  iodine,  or 
other  substances,  for  the  development  of  those  peculiar  properties 
so  well  known  in  hard  rubber.  Inspissated  linseed  oil,  amber,  and 
gum  copal,  etc.,  have  thus  been  experimented  with,  but  with  results 
thus  far  very  unsatisfactory.  They  are  here  mentioned  because  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  among  the  vegetable  oils,  resins,  or 
gums,  now  known  or  to  be  discovered,  there  will  be  found  one  which 
shall  excel  any  yet  known  in  those  remarkable  qualities  imparted 
by  sulphur  to  the  resinous  gums,  gutta-percha,  and  caoutchouc. 
These  differ  from  some  other  resins  in  an  opacity  which  follows 
them  through  their  combinations  with  sulphur,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  even  a  tolerable  imitation  of  mucous  membrane. 
Possibly  some  as  yet  unknown  vulcanizable  traiftparent  resin  may 
be  found  carrying  into  its  combinations  enough  of  translucency  to 
give  that  peculiar,  life-like  animation  which  now  characterizes  por- 
celain-gum colors  alone.  The  history  of  caoutchouc  teaches  us  that 
it  is  not  impossible  we  may  be  in  daily  use  of  some  such  gum  or 
resin.  The  only  compounds  of  gum  (more  strictly,  resin)  and  sul- 
phur that  have  been  tried  to  any  extent  are  corallite  and  vulcanite 
— the  trade  names  of  sulphuretted  guttapercha  and  sulphurated 
caoutchouc;  also  spoken  of  as  sulphide  of  caoutchouc,  because  the 
new  properties  developed  by  the  union  are  such  as  make  it  appear 
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to  be  a  true  chemical  compound,  and  not,  like  the  vermilion,  ^c.,  often 
incorporated  with  it,  a  mechanical  mixture. 

Corallite. — Gutta-percha  iB  the  rcBinous  exudation  of  a  forest  tree* 
the  Isonandra  OuUay  found  extensively  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  It  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Earo- 
peans  by  Dr.  Montgomerie,  of  Bengal,  in  1842,  and  in  a  few  yean 
attracted  much  attention  for  those  valuable  properties  which  have 
since  made  it  so  indispensable  to  the  dentist.  Twelve  yean  ago 
experiments  were  made  with  it  in  combination  with  sulphur.  Com- 
bined with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  compound  then  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  vermilion,  it  formed  a  substance  known  as 
"  Corallite,"  which  hardened  uuder  the  same  conditions  as  vulcanite, 
and  of  which  it  promised  to  become  a  formidable  rival. 

Unfortunately,  one  property  of  crude  gutta-percha  followed  it 
into  this  combination — its  tendency  to  become  brittle.  It  is  well 
known  that  sheets  of  this  substance,  whether  the  pure  crude  gum 
or  that  prepared  for  dental  use  by  large  admixture  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, will  become  in  time  so  brittle  as  to  break  almost  at  a  touch. 
The  vulcanized  gutta-percha  has  the  same  property  in  less  marked 
degree,  but  quite  enough  so  to  be  fatal  to  its  pretensions  as  a  rival 
of  vulcanite.  Hence  corallite  is  no  longer  avowedly  used,  and 
even  its  name  is  almost  forgotten.  So  penistent  in  this  injorioas 
property  that  it  will  affect  any  rubber  compounds  with  which  it 
may  be  mixed.  Any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  gutta-percha  should 
condemn  sulphurated  caoutchouc  for  dental  use ;  this  last-named  gam, 
however,  may  be  brittle  and  worthless  from  admixture  of  other  sab- 
stances  besides  gutta-percha,  as  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

VULCANITE. 

Caoutchouc,  formerly  known  as  'elastic  resin,  and  still  more  oni- 
versally  known  as  India-rubber,  was  discovered  by  certain  French 
Academicians  in  ^Cayenne  in  the  year  1735.  For  many  years  its 
only  known  value  was  as  an  eraser  of  lead-pencil  marks.  I>r. 
Priestley,  the  distinguished  discoverer  of  oxygen,  in  the  preface  to 
his  work  on  Penpective,  published  in  1770,  speaks  of  it  as  bdng 
excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks 
of  a  black-lead  pencil.  It  was  still  many  yean  after  this  that  it  was 
confined  to  this  use  and  to  the  making  of  rubber  shoes  and  bottles 
by  South  American  and  East  Indian  natives,  who  formed  them  on 
clay  moulds  from  the  fresh  exudation  of  the  Siphonia  eakuea 
Jatropa  elasti4!a,  or  Ficus  dasiiccL    Upon  discovery  of  a  solvent,  its 
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uses  were  extended  by  bringing  to  bear  the  skilled  labor  of  civilization  ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  becoming  hard  and  rigid  (yet  not  brittle)  at  48° 
greatly  limited  its  value.  The  principal  solvents  of  caoutchouc  are 
spirits  of  turpentine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzol,  ether,  chloroform, 
naphtha,  and  the  essential  oils. 

Mr.  Charles  Goodyear's  discovery  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  sul- 
phur in  combination  with  caoutchouc  has,  since  1840,  extended  the 
application  of  this  gum  to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  uses.  In 
certain  proportions  and  at  certain  temperatures  the  sulphur  does 
not  much  impair  the  remarkably  elastic  and  flexible  property  of 
the  native  gum,  but  preserves  it  at  low  temperatures.  Subsequent 
experiments  led  to  the  discovery  of  hard  rubber,  which  at  first  was 
made  into  combs,  buttons,  etc.  It  was  thus  used  for  a  number  of 
years  before  its*  application  to  dental  purposes.  This  was  first 
attempted  as  early  as  1853.  Mr.  Bevan,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Goodyear  Company,  Dr.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Mallett,  of 
New  Haven,  were  the  first  persons  known  to  the  writer  as  engaged 
in  these  experiments;  possibly  others  were  at  the  same  time  thus 
occupied.  But  owing  to  the  exceedingly  cumbrous  vulcanizing 
apparatus  (Dr.  Putnam's  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds),  and 
the  absence  of  that  knowledge  of  the  material  and  those  appliances 
for  its  manipulation  which  experience  alone  could  give,  it  made 
very  slow  progress  for  the  first  few  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1858  not  more  than  three  hundred  dentists  made  any  use 
of  it ;  in  1863  it  was  conjectured  by  Dr.  Franklin  (then  dental  agent 
for  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Company)  that  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
three  thousand  employed  it  in  their  practice.  At  the  present  time, 
the  patents  restricting  its  use  having  expired,  it  is  universally  em- 
ployed. 

Hard  rubber  possesses,  when  prepared  in  greatest  perfection,  many 
jqualities  which  fit  it  for  use  as  a  base  plate.  It  is  impervious  to  the 
buccal  secretions  and  unchanged  by  them ;  it  has  very  considerable 
strength,  great  lightness,  and,  when  properly  vulcanized,  a  high  degree 
of  elasticity.  For  some  purposes  in  prosthetic  dentistry  it  has  no 
equal  and  for  some  few  it  is  indispensa:ble ;  but  the  merit  of  superior 
adaptation  is  shared  by  other  plastic  substances,  and  for  many  cases 
we  have  shown  that  the  fit  of  an  old-fashioned  gold  plate  is  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Dental  vulcanite  is  usually  incorporated  with  vermilion,  to  give 
it  a  color  more  generally  acceptable  than  the  dark  brown  of  the 
simple  sulphurated  gum.  But  rubber,  sulphur,  and  vermilion  are 
all  opaque  substances,  and  can  never  themselves,  or  by  combination 
with  other  materials,   be  made  to  assume   any  resemblance  to  the 
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natural  gum,  which  porcelain  alone  has  thus  far  been  able  to  imi« 
tate.  The  incorporation  of  such  substances  for  this  purpose  has  do 
other  effect  than  seriously  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  material. 
Experiments  in  vulcanite  are  much  more  troublesome  than  thoee  with 
stannic  alloys,  and  probably  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  making 
them.  A  common  formula  for  the  red  vulcanite  is  caoatchoue, 
48  parts ;  sulphur,  24  parts ;  vermilion,  36  pafte.  The  formula  for 
a  dark  brown  vulcanite  is  caoutchouc,  48  parts;  sulphur,  24  parts; 
this  gives  the  strongest  rubber.  The  formula  for  a  jet  black  vulcan- 
ite is  caoutchouc,  48  parts  ;  sulphur,  24  parts ;  ivory,  or  drop  black, 
48  parts.  All  colored  rubbers  are  weakened  by  the  addition  of 
£>reign  matter,  as  English  pink  vulcanite,  which  contains  48  per 
cent,  of  white  clay.  White  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  47  per 
cent,  will  give  to  vulcanite  mixed  with  sulphur*  and  vermilion  a 
deep  pink  color.  The  pink  rubbers  are  so  much  weakened  by  the 
admixture  of  foreign  matter  that  care  must  be  taken,  when  they  are 
used  to  produce  a  more  natural  color  of  the  gum  portion  of  a  den- 
ture, to  prevent  the  pins  of  the  artificial  teeth  from  being  covered 
by  such  rubber.  From  an  extended  series  of  very  careful  experi- 
ments by  the  late  Prof.  Wildman  we  condense  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

Caoutchouc  two  parts,  sulphur  one  part,  form  a  dark  brown 
rubber,  which  is  the  strongest  of  the  vulcanites.  Of  all  additions 
for  modification  of  color,  purest  vermilion  is  best;  it  withstands 
heat,  resists  the  action  of  sulphur,  and  has  an  intensity  of  color  that 
soonest  overcomes  the  darkness  of  the  rubber.  Being  a  sulphnret, 
it  appears  to  have  much  less  effect  in  weakening  the  texture  of  the 
sulphide  of  caoutchouc  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  sob- 
stance  ;  yet  it  does  diminish  its  strength  in  proportion  to  its  uae. 
English  deep  red  and  American  Hard  Rubber  Company's  red  contain 
by  weight  two  parts  sulphide  of  caoutchouc  and  one  part  of  vermilion. 
To  the  red  and  brown  rubbers  white  oxide  of  zinc  or  white  clay  are 
added  in  proportions  varying  from  .20  to  .57  per  cent,  to  pro- 
duce grayish-white  or  pink  rubber.  Of  these  the  best  is  Ash  <fe  Sons' 
pink  rubber  (S.  P.),  containing  gum  sulphur  and  vermilion,  in  same 
proportion  as  English  deep  red,  with  one-fourth  this  weight  of  white 
oxide  of  zinc  added  to  tone  the  deep  color.  Black  rubber  is  made  by 
adding  to  six  parts  of  the  brown  sulphide  from  two  to  four  parts  of 
ivory  black. 

In  the  selection  of  rubbers  we  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favor  of  the 
brown  vulcanite,  not  from  any  absurd  idea  of  the  injurious  action 
of  vermilion,  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, but  because  of  its  superior  lightness  and  strength.     We  are  not 
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justified  in  aacrificing  these  valuable  qualities  for  the  sake  of  colors, 
which  Dot  only  have  no  greater  adsthetic  harmony  with  the  mouth, 
but  which  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  color  attract  attention  to  this 
defect.  We  use  white  platinum  and  aluminium  and  yellow  gold ; 
ivory,  in  old  times,  soon  darkened,  and  a  tobacco  chewer  will 
blacken  any  vulcanite  plate.  Why  not,  then,  use  a  brown  base  plate 
from  the  beginning  ?  If  the  vermilion  rubber  is  used  let  it  by  all 
means  have  its  natural  rich  mahogany  color,  and  not  the  glaring 
brilliancy  with  which  students  delight  to  invest  their  specimens. 
This  does  very  well  in  show  cases,  and  is  eminently  adapted  to  those 
captivating  exhibitions  of  high  art  where  a  lovely  wax  &ce  opens 
and  closes,  revealing  alternately  an  aching  void  and  acheless  grind* 
ers ;  but  in  the  mouth  such  bright  colors  are  monstrous  violations  of 
good  taste. 

Vermilion  combined  witii  rubber  cannot  have  any  deleterious 
effect.  In  no  case  coming  under  our  observation  have  we  seen  a 
single  symptom  of  local  or  constitutional  action  peculiar  to  vulcan- 
ite, except  a  sensation  of  heat ;  this  we  take  to  be  an  electric  action, 
due  to  the  fact  that  rubber,  like  sealing-wax,  is  a  powerful  negative 
electric  It  is  common  to  brown,  red,  pink,  and  white  rubbers,  and 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  It  is  not  a  constant  symptom ;  some  pa- 
tients never  feel  it,  some  often,  some  occasionally — dependent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  state  of  the  electric  element  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  vital  force. 

Pure  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  reckoned  by  Orfila  as  medicinally 
inert.  Fumigation,  by  vaporizing  the  mercury,  gives  it  a  medicinal 
activity ;  but  this  requires  a  temperature  of  600^  Fahrenheit.  There- 
fore, for  the  development  of  constitutional  symptoms,  we  must  have 
the  presence  of  arsenic  or  of  red  lead,  as  impurities  of  the  sulphuret, 
or  the  existence  of  free  mercury. 

First,  as  to  the  impurities  of  arsenic  or  red  lead :  they  are  not 
found  in  pure  vermilion.  But  even  if  present  such  poisonous  im- 
purity would  be  rendered  harmless,  because  completely  invested  by 
an  insoluble  coating  of  India-rubber.  A  piece  of  vulcanite  is  im- 
pervious to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  ;  hence  no  part  of  its  substance 
can  be  dissolved  and  thus  taken  into  the  stomach.  Any  supposed 
medicinal  action  must,  therefore,  come  from  such  minute  particles 
as  may  possibly  be  worn  off  the  lingual  surface  near  the  teeth, 
where  bread  crusts  or  other  hard  particles  of  food  impinge.  White, 
gray,  and  pink  rubbers  have  so  large  a  proportion  of  foreign  matter 
that  they  are  easily  abraded ;  but  in  the  pure  red  rubbers  we  have 
thus  an  almost  infinitesimally  small  quantity  of  vulcanite  taken 
into  the  stomach,  one-third  of  which  is  inert  vermilion,  adulterated 
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(we  will  suppose)  with  three  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  this  ooatod 
with  a  layer  of  rubber,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  insoliible  in 
water,  alcohol,  alkalies,  or  weak  acids.  This  very  minute  trace  of 
arsenic,  even  if  divested  of  its  envelope  of  rubber,  would  have  a 
purely  homoeopathic  (and,  by  consequence,  not  poisonous)  action; 
while,  if  encased  in  rubber,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  material, 
it  is  absolutely  inert.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  less  poisonous 
adulteration,  red  lead. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  mercury :  the  researches  of  Prof.  C.  John»» 
ton,  with  the  microscope,  and  Prof.  Alfred  Mayer,  by  chemical 
analysis,  have  failed  to  discover  the  slighttet  trace  in  samples  of  the 
best  rubber  used.  Prof.  Wildman  found  sulphur  sublimed  dar^ 
ing  vulcanization,  but  not  the  smallest  trace  of  mercury.  We 
have  failed  by  any  mechanical  force  to  press  out  any  globules,  nor 
have  we  ever,  in  any  manipulations,  seen  the  slightest  particle  of 
this  metal,  or  been  able  with  the  microscope  to  detect  it  upon  the 
surface  of  any  finished  piece.  This  question  of  the  presence  of  firee 
mercury  in  the  vulcanized  material  may  perhaps  require  a  more  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments.  It  is  the  only  agent  that  can  possibly 
exert  any  deleterious  action  upon  the  system.  That  its  presence  is 
rare  is  proven ;  that  it  is  never  found  can  be  confidently  asserted  or 
denied  only  afk»r  the  extended  observations  recommended,  the  ob- 
servers, however,  being  careful  not  to  confound  the  minute  crystals  of 
sulphur  with  globules  of  mercury,  as  some  have  done. 

Impressions  for  vulcanite  work   may  be   taken  in   plaster,  wax, 
gutta-percha,  or  modeling   composition.     The  minute   accuracy  of 
plaster  is  not  so  essential  in  swaged  work,  since  the  very  fine  lines 
of  the  model  are  partly  lost  in  the  die  and  could  not  be  impressed 
on  the  plate ;  but  in  the  vulcanite  the  faintest  scratch  is  iaithfiilly 
copied.     The  finest  plaster  must  be  used  and  stirred  until  all  air 
bubbles  are  removed.    Although  fine  plaster  will  give  the  minutest 
lines,  yet  many  prefer  for   all  laboratory  use  a  moderately  coarse 
plaster,  which  becomes  hard  and  strong  when  it  sets,  and  recom- 
mend in  all  cases  admissible  plaster  to  be  mixed  as  thick  as  it  will 
work  well,  as    thin-mixed    plaster    expands  more  than  the    thick- 
mixed.    The  fracture  of  the  teeth  of  a  plaster  model  may  be  pre- 
vented  by  inserting  small  pieces  of  wire  or  brass  pins  in  the  im- 
pressions of  such  teeth  before   pouring  the  plaster.    The  absolute 
necessity  of  plaster  impressions,  in  most  partial  cases  where  vul- 
canite is  used,  led  the  late  Prof.  Austen  to  devise  the  method,  else- 
where  described,   of  taking   impressions  with    gutta-percha   caps. 
The  advantage  of  a   partial  plaster  impression  thus  obtained  are: 
first,  the  exact  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  teeth  adjoining  the  space 
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to  be  filled  permits  correct  adjustment  upon  the  model;  secondly, 
the  accurate  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids,  at  the 
point  where  wax  or  modeling  composition  impressions  drag,  allows 
the  stays  or  half-clasps  to  be  closely  fitted  to  the  teeth.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  partial  impressions  in  plaster  and 
partial  pieces  in  vulcanite  demand  for  their  success  the  utmost  care 
and  nicety  of  manipulation,  a  care  which  the  result  will  fully  re- 
ward. The  absolute  non-contraction  of  rubber  may  make  wax, 
modeling  composition,  or  gutta-percha  in  some  cases  a  better  impres- 
sion-material for  full  sets  than  plaster ;  in  fact,  we  recommend  plaster 
lees  often  for  full  vulcanite  plates  than  for  base  plates  of  any  other 
material ;  while  in  partial  cases,  for  reasons  just  given,  we  prefer  its 
most  exclusive  use. 

Vulcanite  models  require  no  particular  shaping  except  the  ex- 
tension of  the  back  part  an  inch  or  more,  so  that  the  model  itself 
may  serve  as  one-half  of  the  articulator.  This  not  only  saves  time 
and  plaster,  but  gives  more  accurate  results,  since  there  is  no  trans- 
fer of  the  teeth  and  wax  plate  to  a  new  wax  model.  When  the 
teeth  are  set  in  the  wax  plate  the  model  is  then  separated  with  a 
saw  from  the  back  part  and  placed  in  the  flask.  In  double  sets  the 
back  part  of  one  model  is  smoothed  and  the  T-shaped  groove  cut  and 
soaped  or  covered  with  tin  foil ;  the  extension  of  the  other  inodel 
is  left  rough,  and  when  the  articulating  plates  are  made  the  models 
are  set  into  their  respective  plates  and  the  space  at  the  back  part 
filled  with  plaster.  Partial  models  containing  a  number  of  teeth 
require  no  other  antagonizer  than  a  model  made  from  a  simple 
impression  in  wax  of  the  lower  teeth,  which  will  fit  the  irregular- 
ities of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  model.  Models  for  vulcanite  may 
be  coated  with  very  dilute  soluble  glass  (liquid  silex),  collodion,  or 
tin  foil.  The  late  Prof.  Austen,  in  1858,  sent  his  earliest  experi- 
ments in  rubber  to  Dr.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  to  be  vulcanized. 
The  doctor  wrote  to  know  ''  what  the  varnish  was  which  prevented 
the  rubber  from  sticking."  It  was  this  soluble  glass,  used  originally 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  surface,  to  prevent  injury  from 
subsequent  manipulations. 

Antagonizing  plates  are  made  by  moulding  a  piece  of  gutta-percha 
over  the  model,  kept  very  wet  to  prevent  adhesions.  The  central 
part  should  be  not  less  than  one- eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  to  give 
stifihess  to  the  plate ;  the  rim  on  the  edge  should  be  the  exact  length 
of  the  teeth  required  and  trimmed  very  carefully  on  the  outside  to 
give  the  proper  fullness.  The  gutta-percha  should  be  first  worked 
into  a  ball,  using  from  one  to  two  sheets,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  mouth ;  then,  pressing  from  the  centre  outward,  the  articulating 
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rim  is  formed  at  the  same  time  that  the  material  is  turned  over  the 
ridge.  It  is  quickly  done,  will  not  injure  the  moat  delicate  ridge, 
and  gives  a  plate  as  unyielding  as  any  gold  plate.  In  a  lower  set 
the  rim  may  be  stiffened  with  a  piece  of  heavy  iron  or  copper  wire. 
In  a  full  or  nearly  full  upper  set  the  impress  of  the  lower  teeth  is  to 
be  received  in  a  thin  rim  of  wax  set  on  the  gutta-percha.  In  a 
double  set  the  rims  are  trimmed  till  they  touch  uniformly,  and  then 
their  relation  marked  by  decided  indentations  across  the  line  of 
contact  It  is  quite  possible  with  these  gutta-percha  plates  to  take 
the  articulation  in  every  case  with  such  absolute  accuracy  that  no 
trial  of  the  teeth  is  necessary,  nor  any  grinding  of  the  teeth  upon  in- 
serting them  in  the  mouth.  Metallic  articulating  plates  swaged  £ar 
the  case  are  much  more  troublesome  and  are  no  better.  The  usual 
method  of  making  them  of  sheet  gutta-percha,  wax,  or  tin  foil  can 
never  give  one  that  full  confidence  in  his  articulation  which  enables 
him  habitually  to  dispense  with  the  trial  of  the  piece  after  grinding. 
As  vulcanite  articulations  are  often  taken,  it  would  be  as  well  simply 
to  look  at  the  mouth  and  guess  at  them. 

The  modeling  composition  is  an  excellent  material  for  a  boae 
plate  in  securing  the  articulation.  After  being  softened  and  adapted 
to  the  cast  a  roll  of  softened  wax  is  placed  upon  the  base  plate 
over  the  alveolar  ridge  and  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  arch.  After 
being  tried  in  the  mouth  and  added  to  or  trimmed  off  if  too  short 
or  too  long,  the  patient  is  directed  to  bite  into  the  wax.  To  prevent 
securing  too  long  or  too  short  a  bite,  one  or  more  small  blocks  of 
soft  pine  wood,  about  half  an  inch  square  and  thicker  than  the  re* 
quired  bite,  may  be  attached  to  the  base  plate  with  melted  wax  and 
trimmed  off  until  the  necessary  length  is  obtained.  The  wax  rim 
is  then  applied  over  the  block  and  the  proper  articulation  secured. 
For  an  entire  denture  the  articulating  rims  may  be  made  of  modeling 
composition. 

Preparatory  to  the  selection  and  grinding  of  teeth  or  blocks  the 
thick  articulating  plates  must  be  removed  and  the  model  covered 
with  thin  druggist's  foil,  ^nd  the  space  inside  the  ridge  filled  with 
a  mass  of  soft  wax  pressed  out  until  it  meets  the  probable  inside 
line  of  the  teeth  to  be  fitted ;  this  affords  a  much  firmer  support  to 
the  teeth  during  grinding  than  the  usual  practice  of  using  the  thin 
wax  or  gutta-percha  matrix  plate.  The  top  and  outside  of  the 
ridge  are  left  covered  with  foil  alone.  When  blocks  like  Fig.  963 
are  to  be  ground,  passing  over  the  front  of  ridge  and  surmounted 
with  a  rubber  band,  it  is  .essential  that  the  block  shall  not  quite 
touch  the  model  at  any  point ;  this  contact  is  prevented  by  placing 
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between  the  foil  plate  and  the  model  a  strip  of  foil  having  four,  six, 
or  eight  thicknesses,  as  may  be  desired.  But  when  blocks  such  as 
Figs.  964  and  965  or  teeth  like  Fig.  962  are  ground  resting  directly 
upon  the  gum,  with  no  rubber  above  or  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
gam,  the  tin  foil  is  retained  only  during  the  process  of  grinding,  so 
as  to  receive  the  paint  used  in  accurate  fitting  of  blocks ;  the  foil  is 
then  removed  and  the  plaster  scraped,  so  as  to  slightly  bed  the  front 
blocks  or  teeth  in  the  natural  gums.  As  the  teeth  are  ground  they 
ahould  be  attached  to  the  wax  mass  with  softened  or  melted  wax. 

Fig.  962.  Fio.  968. 


mm 


Fro.  964. 

Fig.  965. 
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In  grinding  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  make  close  joints ; 
but  the  fitting  of  the  base  requires  none  of  the  accuracy  demanded 
in  fitting  gold  plates,  except  when  the  tooth  is  to  be  set  directly 
upon  the  gum.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  space 
of  half  an  inch  can  with  perfect  impunity  be  left  between  the  teeth 
and  plate ;  for  vulcanite  has  a  slight  shrinkage  on  cooling.  Unlike 
the  shrinkage  of  metal,  which  is  irresistible,  that  of  vulcanite  is 
controlled  by  the  matrix,  so  that  it  results  in  no  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  plate.  This  is  proved  by  the  closeness  with  which  it  is  seen 
to  adhere  to  the  model  on  opening  the  matrix.  But  it  takes  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  If,  therefore,  a  large 
bulk  of  material  is  interposed  between  the  teeth  and  r\dge,  it  will 
shrink  perceptibly  either  from  the  ridge  or  from  the  teeth ;  in  the 
first  case  impairing  the  fit  of  the  piece,  in  the  latter  case  loosening 
the  hold  of  the  rubber  upon  the  tooth.  Thick  masses  of  vulcanite 
are  also  apt  to  be  porous  or  honeycombed,  owing  to  the  evolution 
of  sulphur.  That  sulphur  is  evolved  in  all  cases  is  evident  from 
the  staining  of  the  plaster,  blackening  of  the  fiasks  and  inside  of 
the  vulcanizer,  and  from  the  peculiar  smell  whenever  there  is  escape 
of  steam.  We  sometimes  find  it  makes  the  rubber  porous,  espe- 
cially in  lower  cases,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
it.    It  is  not  impossible  that  subsequent  modifications  in  the  time 
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and  manner  of  vulcanizing  maj  correct  this  and  several  other  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  hardening  of  thick  masses  of  robber; 
meanwhile  it  is  safer  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  thickness  of  materud. 
Many  cases  will  permit  the  use  of  a  stout  aluminium  wire  behind 
and  under  the  pins,  running  along  the  incisors  and  bicuspids ;  if  so, 
it  will  reduce  the  bulk  of  rubber  and  strengthen  the  piece.  We 
often  run  a  heavy  platinum  wire  or  strip  of  doubled  plate  behind 
the  entire  arch  in  lower  sets  to  add  to  their  weight  and  strengthen 
them ;  when  carefully  done  it  makes  a  Very  strong  piece,  and  re- 
moves the  objection  of  lightness  which  prevents  the  use  of  rubber 
in  many  lower  cases. 

When  the  teeth  or  blocks  are  ground,  and  the  joints  and  oatnde 
fitting  carefully  examined  with  a  Coddington  lens  or  some  other 
strong  magnifying  glass,  the  next  point  is  to  make  guiding  grooves 
or  holes  in  the  plaster  articulator  below  the  teeth ;  then  place  the 
lead  band  and  pour  the  temporary  investing  rim,  as  has  been 
already  described  in  the  investment  of  teeth  for  gold  plate  prepara- 
tory to  backing  (see  p.  970).  If  it  is  a  partial  piece  we  often  pre- 
fer to  make  this  rim  with  a  roll  of  gutta-percha,  previously  wetUng 
the  model  to  prevent  its  adhesion.  An  elastic  band  or  string  will 
hold  this  rim  in  place  while  the  wax  is  being  removed  and  subeti- 
tuted  by  the  matrix  plate,  that  is,  the  wax  plate  which  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  rubber.  The  use  of  the  rim  permits  an  examination 
of  the  blocks  or  teeth  on  the  inner  side  and  the  correction  of  anv 
irregularity  in  the  pins  or  la  the  inner  edge  of  porcelain  where  it 
meets  the  rubber,  also  the  grinding  off  of  any  point  where  a  block 
may  come  unnecessarily  near  the  model. 

A  small  roll  of  soft  wax  is  then  to  be  pressed  against  the  pins  and 
model,  holding  the  rim  firmly  to  prevent  the  slightest  displacement 
of  the  blocks.  A  wax  matrix  plate  i&  then  slightly  softiened  and 
pressed  gently  over  the  face  of  the  model  and  the  other  wax  up  to  the 
tooth.  Be  careful  not  to  thin  the  wax  unequally,  and  yet  to  press  it 
into  all  the  natural  irregularities  of  the  model  and  to  bring  out  the 
tracings  of  the  rugse-  and  the  central  raph4.  If  the  first  wax  is 
trimmed  so  as  to  just  clear  the  tips  of  the  pins  and  have  a  slight 
curve  where  it  joins  the  model,  very  little  trimming  of  the  wax 
plate  will  be  necessary  when  blocks  are  used»  This  method  also 
enables  the  operator  to  know  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  plate  at 
all  points.  Gutta-percha  does  not  answer  so  well  as  wax,  as  it  can- 
not so  readily  be  smoothed  where  it  joins  the  blocks.  After  uaing 
the  wax-knife  around  the  edges  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  surface 
with  a  strip  of  oiled  buckskin. 
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The  wax  plate  should  vary  in  thickness  from  No.  14  to  No.  18 
l^auge  plate  (Fig.  798),  according  to  the  depth  of  the  palatine  arch. 
Vulcanite  cannot  safely  be  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  gold  or  alu- 
minium plates,  or  even  of  the  best  stannic  alloys.  The  elasticity  of 
the  best  made  vulcanite  is  often  thought  to  justify  great  thinness  of 
plate,  and  this  may  be  allowed  in  some  partial  pieces ;  but  in  full 
aetSy  or  where  many  teeth  lie  grouped  together,  elasticity,  with  thin- 
Dess  such  as  permits  bending  of  the  plate,  is  very  apt  to  cause  open- 
ing of  joints  or  breaking  of  blocks.  Elasticity  of  vulcanite  lessens 
the  chance  of  injury  from  an  accidental  fall ;  but  as  an  element  of 
strength  it  is  principally  valuable  as  improving  its  rigidity  and  tough- 
ness ;  and  the  plate  of  all  full  sets  should 
be  thick  enough  to  be  unyielding  under  the  Fio.  966. 

force  of  mastication. 

Fig.  966  represents  the  ends  of  a  suitable 
wax  spatula  or  knife.  In  flowing  wax  with 
the  heated  spatula  around  the  teeth,  after 
they  have  been  accurately  arranged  upon 
the  model,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
joints  free  of  it ;  and  the  wax  plate  should 
be  fashioned  and  smoothed  with  either  the  ^  J^  /  \  \  I 
blowpipe    flame,    benzine    applied    on    a 

piece  of  soft  cloth,  or  by  the  repeated   and  careful  application  of 
the  warm  spatula. 

The  wax  plate  should  be  as  perfect  a  counterpart  of  the  vulcanite 
plate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Fig.  967  represents  a  set  of  carving 
instruments,  designed  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans,  for  modeling  wax  in 
vulcanite,  zylonite,  and  celluloid  work. 

When  the  inside  wax  plate  has  been  completely  finished  the  out- 
side plaster  rim  is  removed,  having  provided  for  its  easy  removal  by 
a  break  or  section  opposite  the  incisors.  Again  examine  all  joints 
with  the  glass  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  accidentally  opened ; 
then  apply  one  or  more  strips  of  wax  to  give  the  required  form  of 
edge,  outside  the  ridge  and  above  the  blocks.  Plain  or  gum  teeth 
or  blocks,  resting  directly  on  the  gum,  must,  of  course,  have  no  wax 
in  front  of  incisors,  canines,  and  first  or  even  second  bicuspids ;  in 
all  such  cases  be  careful,  just  before  investing  in  the  flask,  to  see 
that  the  teeth  set  closely  down  upon  the  model.  Vulcanite  blocks 
have  a  shoulder  designed  to  receive  the  margin  of  the  external 
rubber  band ;  when  the  blocks  have  been  chosen  with  such  care 
that  no  grinding  of  the  upper  edge  is  necessary,  this  gives  the  best 
finish.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require 
67 
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thianing  or  Bhorteomg  of  the  blocks ;  a  thin  edge  of  wax  ahooM 
then  slightly  overlap  the  blocka.  If 
Fia.  967.  the  porxjelain  edge  has  mffident  tfaiti- 

nesa  it  is  Bometimee  a  good  plan  to 
bevel  it ;  the  rubber  may  theo  be  fia- 
ished  continoously  with  the  porcelaio. 
aod  yet  have  a  retaiDing  edge.  It  is 
well  to  pass  a  very  fine  comndQm  slab 
over  the  gum  just  before  pladsg  the 
wax  rim ;  it  removes  accidental  roogfa- 
ness  and  makes  the  finishing  proce« 
easier.  8uperfiuous  wax  should  be 
avoided  outside  aa  well  as  iiwde ;  but 
every  undercut  must  be  filled,  else  there 
will  be  danger  of  breaking  thin  or 
prominent  ridges  in  separating  the  ma- 
trix. Outside  surplus  is  more  eanly 
removed  than  inside ;  hence  there  is  no 
objection  in  running  the  wax  further 
up  on  the  ridge  than  the  finished  plate; 
but  unnecessary  thickneas  is  to  be 
avoided  for  reasons  before  given. 

If  the  original  model  has  been  ex- 
tended for  articulation  carefully  remove 
the  plate  and  saw  off  this  portion  of  the 
model,  and  trim  so  as  to  fit  the  half 
flask  iB  which  it  is  to  be  set.  This 
trimming  done,  replace  the  plate  and 
fasten  it  around  the  edges  with  a  hot 
wax-kuife.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  vul- 
caniiing  flask. 

AH  forms  of  teeth  may  be  used  with 
the  vulcanite  base,  and,  unlike  moat 
other  work,  may  be  used  again  and 
again.  CoDtinuous-gum  teeth  can  be 
strongly  and  handsomely  arranged, 
provided  the  patient  shows  but  little  of 
the  tooth  ;  and  also  where  celluloid  is 
used  in  connection  with  vulcanite. 
Single  teeth,  plain  or  gum,  require 
either  to  be  backed  with  gold  stripe  and 
soldered,  or  simply  to  have  the  jmdi 
lengthened.  For  this  purpose  heavy 
platina  wire,  say  No.  20,  should  be  cut 
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into  lengths  from  one-foarth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
between  the  pins  in  the  required  direction  and  soldered  with  pure 
gold.  Plate  teeth  backed  with  a  narrow  platina  strip,  similar  to 
Fig.  968,  may  also  be  used,  and  are  required  in  certain  cases  that 
will  not  admit  of  thick  vulcanite  teeth.  The  projecting  tang 
strengthens  the  rubber  in  case  of  isolated  teeth  and  may  be  ser- 
rated with  a  file ;  but  a  pair  of  forceps  with  serrated  beaks  may  do 
this  better  and  more  quickly  than  the  file.  Occasionally  some  one 
or  more  under  teeth  strike  so  closely  against  the  gum  as  almost  to 
touch;  if  rubber  is  used  in  such  cases  these  teeth  must  be  plate 
teeth  with  the  usual  soldered  gold  backing,  haying  a  serrated  exten- 
sion into  the  rubber. 

The  assortment  of  vulcanite  teeth  now  offered  to  the  profession  is, 
in  variety  of  color,  size,  and  shape,  such  as  to  meet  almost  every 
possible  case.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if  the  manufacturer's  sasthetic 
skill  in  making  is  not  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  dentist's  sesthetic 

Fio.  969. 


taste  in  selecting.  Certainly  the  stiff*  uniformity  and  monotonous 
expression  which  so  frequently  meet  the  eye  is  an  injustice  to  the 
present  high  development  of  the  dento-ceramic  art  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  illustrate  by  wood-cuts,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  the 
8.  S.  White  Co.,  some  of  the  delicate  forms  which  so  exactly  imitate 
Nature.  Figs.  962,  963,  964,  965,  968,  and  969  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  special  form  and  shape  of  the  ping  of  vulcanite  teeth  as 
at  present  manufactured. 

Vuleania^s, — A  sixteen-horse-power  boiler,  communicating  by 
twenty  feet  of  pipe  with  a  thirty-inch  cubical  steam  chest,  was  the 
vulcanizer  of  1857. 

The  first  one  which  was  at  all  practicable  as  an  office  fixture  was 
a  two-chambered  affair  of  cast  iron,  as  large  as  a  soda  fountain  reser- 
voir, heated  by  a  coal  stove.  Successive  improvements  have  since 
been  made,  and  the  vulcanizer  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  huge,  clumsy  affair  from  which  it  originated. 

The  proper  working  of  the  vulcanizer  and  the  satisfaction  with 
which  it  is  used  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  put  upon  it ;  and  a  saving  of  a  dollar  or  two  in  first 
cost,  coupled  with  the  possession  of  a  poorly-made  machine,  will  prove 
an  expensive  investment  in  the  long  run. 
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Copper  is  now  almoBt  univerHallf  employed  u  the  mal«ri>)  from 
vbich  the  boiler  or  body  of  the  vulcaniser  is  made,  a  ring  of  bnn 
being  brazed  to  the  edge  to  form  the  packing  joint  and  the  itt>ch- 
meot  for  the  cover.    The  flexibility  of  these  materials  render  it  im- 

Fia.  970. 


portant  that  the  cover  guteuing  should  support  the  whole  < 
ference  of  the  edge  of  the  boiler  and  bring  the  strain  uniformly  upon 
it  in  order  to  prsBerve  the  truth  of  the  face  of  the  packmg  joint     If 
the  strain  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cir- 
Fio.  971.  cumfereooe  of  the  joint  at  intervals,  as  when 

bolt  or  clamp  &BteniDgs  are  used,  Uie  result  is 
that  the  boiler  gradually  yields  to  the  strains 
at  the  points  where  it  is  unsupported,  the  joint 
is  drawn  out  of  true,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
vulcanizer  is  leaky  and  comparatively  worth- 
less. For  this  reason  the  screw-thread  fiuten- 
ing  has  proved  satis&ctory. 

The  Whitney  Vulcanizer,  Fig.  970,  has  a 
very  simple  ftstening,  the  cover  screwing 
directly  on  to  the  pot.  Though  the  joint  is 
not  absolutely  steam  tight  the  vulcaniier  is 
capable  of  doing  good  work.  It  is  closed  by 
two  wrenches.  Fig.  d70,  b  and  e.  The  bed 
plate  and  wrench,  Fig.  970,  d  and  e,  are  pie- 
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ferable  wbere  sttachmeDt  to  a  ststtooary  bench  can  be  bad.  The 
mislak.«  is  often  made  of  oiling  the  screw  of  this  valcanizer  fastening. 
The  oil  will  burn  on,  caueing  the  cover  to  atJck  and  sometimee  become 
almost  imraoTable.  A  very  little  black  lead,  very  seldom  applied, 
will  keep  the  packing  joint  and  thread  in  the  beet  condition.  The 
error  ia  more  frequently  made  of  doing  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  in  this  direction. 

Pio.  972. 


The  Hayes  Vulcanizer,  Fig.  971,  has  a  cover  which  is  placed,  upon 
the  packing  joint,  and  is  secured  by  a  screw-collar  which  screws  over 
the  edge  of  the  boiler,  three  set-screws  in  which  bear  upon  the  cover, 
to  make  the  joint  steam-tight.     This  fiutening,  though   more  com- 
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plicated  tb«]  the  "  Whitney,"  has  the  merit  of  obviating  way  alidinf 
movement  on  the  packing  in  tightening  the  joint,  thus  incresaiog  the 
durability  of  the  packing,  and  of  l>eing  absolutely  steam-tight.  To 
prevent  the  packing  from  sticking  te  the  edge  of  the  boiler  it  is  oeea- 
■ionally  dusted  with  pulverized  soapetone. 

The  Hayes  "  Iron  Clad  "  Vulcaniier  reeemblee  the  one  jnat  de- 
scribed. The  copper  boiler,  however,  is  covered  by  a  shell  of  Dialle- 
able  iron,  which  greatly  increases  the  strength.  By  a  cold-water  tot 
these  vuloanizers  have  been  found  to  stand  a  pressure  of  800  pounds 
to  tbe  inch  without  injury.  They  are  very  strong,  and  we  believe 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  explosion  of  a  vulcanixer  of 
this  description. 

The  Snowden  &.  Cowman  Vuloanizer,  Fig.  972,  recently  introdaced, 
and  an  excellent  apparatus,  has  a  fastening  similar  to  the   Hayes. 

Fio.  978.  Fio.  BT4. 


The  collar  has  logs  upon  its  interior,  however,  engaging  with  otbera 
upon  the  boiler,  thus  dispensing  with  the  screw  thread. 

The  Edson  Vulcanizer,  Fig.  973,  and  the  Woodard  Vulcaniier, 
Fig.  974,  are  so  made  that  the  flasks  can  be  closed  after  they  are  pat 
in  the  vuloanizer  and  while  steam  is  rising.  In  the  Edson  Vulcan- 
izer  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  screw.  In  the  Woodard  a  steam 
cylinder  and  pisten  form  part  of  the  vulcanizer  top,  and  the  flasks 
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are  doaed  by  the  rising  prenure  of  the  aleam  operating  upon  the 
piaton.  Theee  vulcanizera  ma;  also  be  used  for  moulding  celluloid 
plates. 

Fig.  975  repreeentB  the  Mann  Vulcanizer.  The  lid,  inatead  of 
being  screwed  on  to  the  boiler,  rests  on  a  eboulder  formed  on  the 
casting,  and    ia  secored  hy  a  heavy  ateel  olamping-bar  and  sorew- 


bolt.  One  end  of  the  bar  is  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  boiler,  the 
other  end  being  slotted  to  receive  the  screw-bolt,  which  is  hinged  to 
the  other  side  of  the  boiler.  Rubber  packing  between  the  lid  and 
the  shoulder  on  which  it  rests  makes  the  joint  steam-tight.  The 
lid  is  removed  by  unscrewing  the  nut  of  the  screw-bolt  a  turn  or 
two,  when  the  bolt  drops  out  of  the  slot  and  the  bar  is  turned  back, 
leaving  the  lid  free  to  be  removed.  This  method,  while  it  gives  as 
perfect  a  fastening  as  the  usual   plan,    aSbrds  very  much  greater 
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fiusility  for  opening  and  cloeiag  the  boiler.  Sboulcl  the  lid  stid  hj 
reason  of  the  packing  becoming  chilled  (a  common  occnrrenoe  with 
all  Tulcanizers),  it  ia  easily  pried  offwith  very  much  leea  trouble  thu 
is  required  when  the  top  screws  on. 

Another  advantage  is  the  bail,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  hud- 
ling  of  the  vulcanizer,  especially  when  hot.  Thus  the  boiler  can 
be  opened  for  the  removal  of  one  case  and  the  placing  of  aootber. 
The  nut  of  the  clamping-bolt  ia  loosened  a  little  at  a  time,  allooing 
the  steam  to  escape  gradually  until  the  bolt  is  released,  when  the 
bar  can  be  thrown  back  aad  the  top  of  the  boiler  rused.  The  htil 
is  also  useful  in  removing  the  boiler  from  the  jacket,  in  tightening 
or  loosening  the  screw-bolt  when  closing  or  opening  the  boiler,  and  st 
all  times  when  the  boiler  ia  to  be  lifted.  When  not  in  use  it  is  readih 
removed. 

Fio.  977. 


Fig.  976  represents  a  steam  gauge,  to  which  is  connected  a  con- 
densing-chamber  with  pipes  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  trap.  Abore 
this  trap  is  placed  a  safety-disk  attachment. 

This  gauge  can  be  placed  on  any  of  the  modem  Tulcaniaen  biv- 
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ing  a  blow-off  or  safety  attachment,  by  simply  removing  the  cap  of 
same  and  screwing  on  the  gauge. 

The  "  New  Mode  Heater,"  Fig.  977,  invented  by  Dr.  John  8. 
Campbell,  presents  many  points  of  difierenoe  when  compared  with 
other  vulcanizers.  It  is  made  of  phosphor-bronze,  in  a  single  cast- 
ing, with  two  chambers,  the  one  in  which  the  flask  is  placed  being 
surrounded  by  an  outer  steam-chamber.  It  has  screws  for  closing  the 
flask  as  it  is  being  heated,  and  is  adapted  to  working  celluloid  as  well 
as  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  Steam  may  be  admitted  to  the  vulcanizing 
chamber  or  not,  as  may  be  desired,  and  either  "  wet "  or  '*  dry  " 
heat  used.  The  use  of  the  New  Mode  Heater  it  is  claimed  will  pre- 
vent the  rubber,  when  being  vulcanized,  from  shrinking  from  the 
teeth,  and  also  permit  of  the  use  of  plain  teeth  with  rubber  for  the 
base  and  celluloid  for  the  gum,  a  form  of  work  to  which  the  name  of 
**  New  Mode  Continuous  Gum  "  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
inventor  (see  Celluloid). 

Fig.  978  represents  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Seabury's  improved  vulcanizer  and  celluloid  press  combined  in 
one  apparatus,  which,  it  is  claimed,  accomplishes  results  never 
before  attained  in  the  manipulation  of  both  rubber  and  celluloid, 
and  in  less  than  half  the  time  usually  required,  and  a  perfect  success 
assured  every  time.  With  this  apparatus  cases  can  be  removed 
from  the  oven  and  others  inserted  at  any  time  during  the  process 
of  vulcanization,  with  a  delay  not  to  exceed  five  minutes,  which  is  a 
great  saving  of  time,  especially  with  repair  work.  The  drawing  also 
represents  the  improved  flask  used  in  this  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  artificial  teeth  to  artificial  gums  under  pressure,  which  is 
provided  with  guide  and  locking  pins,  the  former  inclined  at  such  an 
angle  that  when  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  is  forced  down  to  imbed 
the  teeth  into  the  gums  it  will  be  moving  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
allow  the  projecting  alveolar  ridge  to  reach  its  final  position  without 
breaking  the  plaster  investment;  these  guide-pins  can  also  be 
quickly  moved  from  the  flask  by  a  partial  rotation  of  the  pin.  The 
locking- pins  are  so  placed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  is  forced  on 
the  lower  part ;  the  lock-pins  may  be  forced  into  place  and  thereby 
lock  the  flask.  The  cover  is  secured  by  dovetail  lock-pins  and  can 
be  easily  removed.  In  the  drawing  of  the  apparatus  No.  1,  A 
represents  the  hollow  body  of  the  vulcanizer,  which  ia  supported  on 
the  legs  a.  Within  this  body  is  placed  the  boiler  B,  which  is 
formed  with  the  central  inverted  truncated  conical  flue  C.  The 
boiler  and  flue  are  supported  by  the  tubes  d,  which  are  connected 
at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  at  the  other  end  to  the 
chamber  d'. 
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D  designates  the  oven,  the  lower  end  or  base  of  which  extends  some' 
what  dowQward  into  the  upper  end  of  the  flue  C. 

The  upper  end  of  the  oven  is  formed  with  lateral  flanges  d',  which 
rest  upon  the  top  of  the  case  or  IkmIj  A,  and  thus  support  the  oroi  id 
position,  and  also  forni  the  top  of  the  vulcanizer. 

Fio    978. 


E  designates  the  preseure-coverofthe  oven,  which  is  secured  in  poti' 
tion  by  bolts  as  shown. 

e  e  designate  presser-screns,  which  work  through  square  threaded 
sockets  in  the  cover  and  press  upon  the  flask  F,  in  the  oven,  supported 
upon  the  disk  m. 

E'  designates  two  lids,  which  are  pivoted  upon  the  cover  in  soeh 
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manner  aa  to  be  readily  removed,  and  by  uncovering  apertures  in  the 
cover  permit  visual  access  to  the  interior  of  the  oven. 

G  designates  a  valve,  which  is  situated  in  the  flange  d^  of  the  oven, 
80  as  to  close  the  channel  d',  leading  from  the  pipe  d  to  the  interior 
of  the  oven. 

H  designates  a  spout ;  the  outer  end  of  it  is  tightly  closed  by  the 
cap  h,  which  leads  into  the  tube  I,  entering  the  chamber  d'  from 
above.  The  purpose  of  this  spout  is  to  convey  water  to  the 
boiler  B. 

i  designates  a  pop  safety-valve,  which  is  seated  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  I.  J  designates  a  steam-gauge  connected  by  the  siphon  cock 
j  to  the  chamber  d',  into  which  the  tube  d  opens. 

K  designates  a  test-cock  communicating  with  the  chamber  d',  and 
b  designates  a  similar  cock  communicating  with  the  boiler  B  on  the 
water  level. 

In  using  this  vulcanizer  a  gas  or  gasoline  burner  is  set  beneath  the 
boiler  B,  and  the  valve  Q  is  closed  ;  but  the  test^cock  is  not  closed 
until  the  escaping  steam  shows  that  all  the  air  is  out  of  the  boiler. 
The  heat  from  the  burner  will  ascend  through  the  flue  C,  and  will  act 
directly  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  oven,  thus  heating  the  oven 
and  water  which  has  been  previously  placed  in  the  boiler  at  the  same 
time  or  separately. 

No.  2  illustrates  a  vertical  section  of  the  solid  cover  which  is  used 
at  all  times,  except  when  closing  the  flask,  and  occupies  the  same 
position  on  the  vulcanizer  as  the  pressure-cover  E.  It  is  provided 
with  a  very  sensitive  thermometer,  immersed  in  a  mercury  bath  d, 
which  projects  into  the  oven  D,  and  a  test-cock  v,  used  to  let  the  air 
out  of  the  oven  before  vulcanizing,  and  to  blow  the  steam  out  through 
after  vulcanizing. 

The  bar  wrench  is  to  be  used  on  the  cover  bolts  only,  and  must 
never  be  used  on  the  presser-screws  e  e,  for  which  the  T  wrench  is 
provided. 

Figs.  979  and  980  represent  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans'  New  Vulcanizer 
and  Celluloid  Apparatus  combined,  which  is  claimed  to  possess 
superior  qualities  for  vulcanizing  rubber  and  moulding  celluloid  and 
zylonite. 

Fig.  980  shows  a  front  elevation  with  top  attached  and  tools  needed 
in  the  working  of  this  apparatus. 

Fig.  979  illustrates  a  transverse  vertical  section  with  one  flask  in 
position.  A  is  a  light  casing,  B  the  boiler,  composed  of  two  separate 
cups  b  b,  united  concentrically  by  screws  b^  to  form  a  water  and 
steam  space.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  A  is  partly  concave  to  &cili* 
tate  ebullition  and  keep  the  steam  in  a  state  of  agitation.    D  illus- 
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tratee  tli«  oven  composed  of  the  ioDer  cups  b,  baviog  a  cover.  C  it 
an  inlet  for  steam,  d,  through  the  cup  h,  from  the  boiler,  and  an 
exit  for  steam  through  the  cover  d*,  both  openiage  being  coatroiled 
by  valves  d'  and  d*.  E  £  represeot  the  bolts  with  apberical  heads 
at  c,  the  point  of  contact  vith  the  cover  C,  which  has  a  correspond- 
ing socket  to  receive  it,  thus  making  a  ateam-tigbt  joint.  The  top 
of  the  head  c'  is  made  to  fit  the  T  wrench,  that  also  fits  the  different 
valves.  To  gain  more  preaeure  than  ia  usually  required  an  addi- 
tional sesangular  portion  c'  has  been  made,  whereby  any  amount 
of  pressure  can  be  exerted.  The  lower  portion  of  the  bolt  is  threaded 
for  one-half  its  distance,  and  screws  into  or  through  the  platen  F, 

Fig.  B79.  Fio.  980. 


which  is  drawn  toward  the  top  by  turning  the  bolts  to  the  right, 
thus  closing  the  fissks  Q  with  fiioility  and  without  any  strain  upon 
the  boiler,  f  ia  the  thermonaeter,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the 
valves,  one  connectiug  the  boiler  with  the  oven ;  the  other  a  conical 
safety  valve,  so  arranged  that  the  Steam  in  the  boiler  can  never  go 
higher  than  the  point  at  which  the  safety  valve  is  seL  I  is  a  handle 
to  remove  the  top.  Two  large  flasks  may  be  used  at  a  time,  and  it 
ia  claimed  that  it  will  readily  atand  from  250  to  300  ponnda  preseur& 
It  is  also  claimed  that  rubber  vulcaniied  in  this  apparatus  is  much 
more  elastic,  denser,  and  tougher,  and  retains  its  color  better  thin 
by  other  proceases,  and  that  it  will  not  shrink  from  the  teeth,  and 
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can  be  vnlcaaized  in  thicker  massee  without  becomiDg  porous.  For 
celluloid  and  zylonite  better  results,  shorter  time  of  moulding  (one 
hour  and  a  hall),  and  no  lost  steam  from  the  boiler  are  claimed. 

Fig.  981  represents  Dr.  F.  W.  Seabury's  Dry-Steam  Vuloanizer.    It 
consists  of  a   boiler  with   a  steftm-gauge  above  and   a  plug  in  the 

Fm.  981. 


top  through  which  to  supply  water,  connected  by  a  globe  valve  to 
an  oven  or  vulcanizing  chamber,  which  has  a  capacity  for  three 
flasks.    The  blow-off  cock  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cover. 

An  axiom  of  rubber  manufacturers  is  that  the  drier  the  steam 
the  denser,  tougher,  and  purer  color  the  product  will  be. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  : — 

Saving  in  rubber — the  plates  being  sufficiently  strong  when  made 
half  as  thick  as  they  are  required  to  be  now. 

Saving  in  time — the  plates  are  vulcanized  and  finished  in  less 
than  half  the  time  now  oonsumed. 
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During  the  process  of  vulcanizing  cases  may  be  removed  from 
the  oven  and  others  inserted  with  a  delay  not  to  exceed  five 
minutes. 

The  flasks  are  in  a  dry,  clean  oven ;  the  plaster,  not  being  immersed 
in  water,  remains  intact.  The  plates  are  thereby  prevented  firom 
warping,  and  therefore  fit  perfectly.  The  essential  thing  when  val- 
canizing  is  to  have  instantly  and  retain  a  pressure  equivalent  to 
the  temperature.    To  insure  this  a  steam-gauge  is  provided. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  has  been  almost  universally  employed 
to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  vulcanizer.  It  is  a  simple  and 
convenient  device,  and  when  protected  from  the  action  of  steam 
upon  the  glass  bulb  by  immersing  it  in  the  *'  Mercury  Bath  "  (the 
invention  of  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Hayes)  it  has  a  fiiir  durability. 
If  accidentally  broken  it  can  easily  be  replaced  at  a  small  expense. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  only  indicates  the  temper- 
ature of  its  bulb  and  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  it^  which 
may  be  different  from  that  of  the  interior  of  the  vulcanizer.  If  a 
thermometer  and  steam-gauge  are  attached  to  the  same  vulcanizer, 
a  discrepancy  of  as  much  as  twenty  degrees  will  be  found  at  times 
in  their  indications,  varying  with  the  amount  of  air  included  in  the 
vulcanizer  in  closing  it.  This  statement  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  air  is  expelled  by  blowing  off*  a  little  steam  the  gauge 
and  thermometer  will  always  agree. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  results  attained  in  different  vulcaniza- 
tions is  thus  accounted  for.  To  obtain  uniformity  the  air  must  be 
expelled  from  the  vulcanizer.  If  there  is  no  cock  for  letting  off 
steam  the  vulcanizer  should  only  be  closed  after  the  water  in  it  is 
boiling,  the  cover  being  placed  loosely  upon  it  and  allowed  to 
remain  so  until  steam  issues  freely  from  under  it.  The  joint  should 
then  be  tightened  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  There  being  now 
an  atmosphere  of  pure  steam  above  the  water  in  the  vulcanizer, 
the  heat  will  be  equal  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  will  be  correct. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  mercury  bath  has  enough  mercury 
in  it  to  insure  contact  with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer;  an  air 
space  between  the  bulb  and  vulcanizer  cover  will  be  as  fatal  to  cor- 
rect indications  as  in  the  former  case. 

A  steam-gauge  would  be  a  very  desirable  indicator  of  the  tem- 
perature if  it  were  not  for  its  first  cost  and  the  annoyance  caused 
by  the  necessity  for  its  connection  to  and  removal  from  the  vulcan- 
izer each  time  it  is  used. 

The  vulcanizer  is  usually  heated  by  either  gas,  alcohol,  or  kero- 
sene.   Gas,  if  used  in  a  burner  which  will  mix  the  proper  quantity 
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of  air  with  it  before  burning  is  the  most  conrenient,  cleanest,  and 
probably  the  cheapest  fuel  for  the  purpose.  The  flame  should  he  a 
clear  blue,  with  no  streaks  of  jrellow.  A.  yellow  flame  results  from 
an  insufficient  mixture  of  air,  and  makes  smoke,  soot,  and  a  bad 
smell  from  the  production  of  acetylene.  The  use  of  gas  also  admits 
of  the  employment  of  the  gas  regulator  (Ftg.  982),  an  attachment 
which  automatically  keeps  the  temperature  of  the  vuloanizer  at  the 
exact  point  required.  The  steam  pressure  acta  upon  a  valve  to 
control  the  flow  of  gas  to  the  burner,  lesseoing  the  flow  as  the 
pressure  rises  end  keeping  it  at  the  point  for  which  it  is  set.  It  is 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  with  it  the  supervision  of  the 

Fio.  982. 


dentist  over  the  vulcanizing  process  is  not  required ;  and  if  the 
time  cut-off  is  also  used  the  dentist  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  his  patients 
in  the  operating  room  without  the  necessity  of  giving  a  thought  to 
the  vulcanizer,  knowing  that  the  temperature  will  be  kept  exactly 
right  and  that  the  gas  will  be  turned  off  at  the  right  time.  The 
results  will  thus  be  uniform ;  much  more  so  than  is  possible  with 
the  use  of  the  thermometer,  as  the  regulator,  operating  by  steam 
pressure,  is  more  sensitive  and  exact  than  the  thermometer  can 
posnbly  be.    After  gas  the  alcohol  flame  is  preferable  for  vulcan- 
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izing  purposes.  It  is  clean  and  inofiensive.  Many  use  the  kerosene 
stove,  but  taking  into  account  its  smoke  and  smell  it  maj  be 
doubted  whether  the  economy  secured  by  its  use  is  not  dearly 
bought. 

The  following  tables,  carefully  collected  from  experiments  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  Franklin  Institute,  Ure,  Dalton,  and  others, 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  either  the  steam-gauge  or  the 
mercurial  thermometer : — 


No.  1.                                                                   No.  2. 

Prbsubb  pkr  Squasb  Inch. 

Tbmpkbatubr. 

I 

Pouime. 

1 

Inches  of 
Mercury. 

Atmo- 
spheres. 

Pounds 
ATOirdapols 

Rcale 
Fshreoheit 

Differences. 

Tkmpxratubx. 

80 
60 
90 
120 
160 
180 
210 
240 
270 
800 

860 
420 
480 
540 
600 
660 
720 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

15 

80 

45 

60 

75 

90 

105 

120 

185 

150 

180 
210 
240 
270 
800 
880 
860 

212« 
260" 
275«» 
294<> 
809« 
321° 
882« 
842*> 
852*» 
860° 

874° 
887° 
898° 
409° 
419° 
428° 
436° 

88° 
25° 
19° 
15° 
12° 
11° 
10° 
10° 
8° 

14° 

13° 
11° 
11° 
10° 

9° 
8° 

68 

78 

80 

87 

95 

102 

110 

117 

124 

131 

300° 
310° 
315° 
820° 
825° 
830° 
*      386° 
340° 
346° 
850° 

1 

1 
1 

These  tables  show  the  increase  of  steam  pressure  with  the  tem- 
perature up  to  a  point  much  higher  than  the  dental  vulcanizer  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  bear.  The  second  table  is  prepared  espe- 
cially to  show  the  pressure  due  to  the  temperature  at  different  vulcan- 
izing points,  and  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  pressure  with  equal  increments  of  heat  as  the  temperature  rises. 
The  last  column  in  Table  No.  1  shows  the  additional  temperature 
required  for  equal  increments  of  pressure,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  it  requires  38^  to  raise  the  pressure  15  pounds  at  212°,  only 
4°  is  required  for  the  same  increase  from  430°.  The  pressure  nearlj 
doubles  with  the  addition  of  each  50°  of  heat,  and  allowing  a  vulcan- 
izer to  run  up  to  400°  or  420°  is  shown  to  be  a  piece  of  unpardonable 
carelessness  and  a  proceeding  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to 
life  and  property. 
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Every  yulcaniser  should  be  provided  with  some  means  by  which 
the  steam  will  be  allowed  to  escape^  before  the  danger-point  is 
reached.  Safety-valves  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  from  their  constant  leakage.  The  fusible 
plug,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  soft  metal  filling  a  hole  in  the  vul- 
canizer,  which  would  melt  and  blow  out  at  350^  or  360^,  was  at  one 
time  much  used,  but  it  has  the  fatal  defect  of  hardening  after  re- 
peated heating,  so  that  its  melting  point  is  raised  to  400^  or  even 
more;  so  that  after  being  used  a  short  time  it  is  wholly  untrust- 
worthy. The  most  satisfactory  device  for  the  purpose  is  the  copper 
disk  (Fig.  983),  made  of  metal  thin  enough  to  give  way  under  an  ex- 
treme pressure.  It  is  secured  upon  the  end  of  a  small  stud,  screwed 
into  the  vulcanizer  cap  by  means  of  a  washer  and  screw-cap.  Long 
use  does  not  impair  the  efficacy  of  this  device,  and  no  instance  has 
yet  occurred  of  an  explosion  where  it  has  been  applied  to  the  vul- 
canizer and  was  in  good  order.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  those  fool- 
hardy enough  to  deliberately  plug  it  up  and  destroy  its  usefulness, 
because  it  has  given  way  and  warned  them  of  their  carelessness. 

As  the  copper  disk  gives  way  from  over -pressure,  it  sometimes 
does  so  before  the  thermometer  has  reached  320^.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  probably  because  the  vulcanizer  has  been  filled  too  full  of 
water.  Allowance  should  always  be  made  for  the  expansion  of 
water  by  heat ;  and  at  least  one  inch  in  height  should  be  left,  when 
the  vulcanizer  is  filled,  for  expansion  and  for  steam-room.  An  in- 
stance is  on  record  of  a  Whitney  vulcanizer  with  the  fusible  plug 
being  stretched  by  successive  heatings  when  full  of  water,  so  that 
its  diameter  was  increased  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  doing 
this  it  was  subjected  to  a  strain  of  nearly  500  pounds  to  the  inch 
and  without  heating  it  above  320^.  The  blowing  out  of  the  disk 
at  an  apparently  low  temperature  may  occur  from  applying  a  strong 
heat  to  the  vulcanizer  when  it  has  very  little  water  in  it,  the  water 
absorbing  the  heat,  and  the  pressure  rising  before  the  heat  is  con- 
ducted to  the  thermometer  so  that  it  can  give  the  correct  indication. 
All  experiments  in  vulcanizing  show  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  the  temperature  rises  very  gradually,  and  with  some 
samples  of  rubber,  and  especially  if  some  parts  of  the  plate  are  un- 
usually thick,  a  rapid  heating  is  sure  to  cause  spongy,  porous 
places  in  the  plate  and  necessitates  its  being  made  over.  Re- 
peatedly tightening  and  loosening  the  cap  upon  the  disk,  as  by 
using  it  for  letting  ofi*  steam,  will  cause  its  fiEiilure ;  or  tightening  it 
with  too  much  force.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  steam- 
tight  ;  and  the  copper  is  so  thin  and  delicate  that  unnecessary  force 
will  damage  it. 
68 
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Fkuke. — Of  flasks  there  are  several  vanetiee,  1DRD7  of  which  are 
open  to  some  objectioDB.    The  eseeotials  of  a  good  flask  are :  1.  h 


must  hare  depth  and  nidch   for  the' largest  cases.    2.  Both  ends 
ahould  be  separate  for  greater  convenieoce  of  placing  the  model  in 


either  ring.      3.  The    guide-fingers,  about    one-quarter   of  an  inch 
long,  should  work  straight  and  true,  be  strong,  and  yet  not  unnec- 
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esaarily  break  the  regularity  of  inside  and  outside  sur&cea ;  cover 
flanges  may  be  very  short.  4.  Inside  and  outside  should  present 
as  unbroken  a  sur&ce  as  possible  for  fiiciiity  in  removing  and  clean- 
JDg  off  surplus  plaster.  Both  rings  should  taper,  partly  to  give 
greatest  breadth  to  the  line  of  junction,  partly  for  easier  delivery  of 
plaster. 

Figs.  984  and  985  represent  the  "  Star  "  and  "  Anchor  "  flasks,  the 
first  being  reversible ;  other  flasks  are  also  self-locking  by  means  of 
flat  springs  on  the  outside  of  tbe  lugs. 

Fig.  986  represents  tbe  "  box  Sask,"  deugned  for  extra  large  cases, 
splints  for  fractures,  artificial  palat«fi,  etc. 


Making  Matrix,  Removing  Wax,  and  Packing  the  Rubber. — The 
model  of  a  full  set  is  placed  in  the  shallon  half.  A,  of  the  flask 
(Fig.  967],  with  wax  piste  and  teeth  attached,  as  before  described. 
The  model  must  be  saturated  with  water,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
eettiag  of  the  plaster  batter  with  which  the  flask  is  partly  filled, 
and  which,  on  placing  the  model,  rises  to  the  edge  of  flask  and  edge 
of  tbe  wax  plate.  The  plaster  should  be  mixed  as  thick  as  will  pour 
readily  and  the  lower  section  of  tbe  flask  partly  filled  with  it,  when 
tbe  model  and  teeth  should  be  placed  in  it,  bottom  down,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  987,  A,  and  slightly  inclining  in  front  bo  as  to  exclude  all 
air  bubbles  when  forcing  it  into  place.  In  the  case  of  an  entire 
upper  or  lower  set  the  plaster  should  extend  up  to  the  wax,  as  this 
will  allow  the  teeth  to  be  imbedded  in  the  plaster  filling  tbe  upper 
section  of  tbe  flask.    As  soon  as  tbe  plaster  has  become  moderately 
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firm  trim  smootbly  up  to  the  model  with  apntula  or  sponge;  then 
■oap  thia  surtkce,  or  varniah  and  oil  it,  or  cover  it  with  tin  foil. 
Wliea  shellac  vamish  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  teeth 
or  gums  are  not  coated  with  it.  Some  prefer  the  aoBp  solntioD, 
white  Boap,  3j,  soft  water,  Oj,  for  separating  plaster  snrfitces.  Soote 
are  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  lower  half  of  the  flask  in  water,  that 
it  may  absorb  as  much  as  possible  before  the  upper  half  ia  poored. 
Mix  a  fresh  lot  of  rather  stiff  batter,  and  brush  it  carefiill;  over  the 
wax  and  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  teeth.  Then  place  the  upper 
half-flask,  C,  accurately  upon  the  loner  half,  and  quicklj  pour  the 
batter,  stirring  it  well  with  a  featber  or  small  brush,  into  the  space 
between  the  teeth  and  aides  of  the  flask.  Set  on  the  cover  D  and 
apply  the  clamp  B,  or  a  heavy  weight.  Before  it  fully  banleDS 
wash  off  the  plaster  with  a  sponge  from  the  outside  of  the  flask,  and 
let  it  get  quite  hard  before  separating  the  two  halves.  The  object  of 
making  the  batter  stiff  is  to  give  it  greater  hardness  for  support  of 
the   blocks  under  pressure  of  packing.    These  are  often  displaced 
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and  the  joints  opened  under  moderate  pressure ;  because,  first,  the 
batter  is  too  thin,  and,  secondly,  time  is  not  allowed  for  it  properly 
to  harden  before  packing.  The  flask  should  be  set  in  water  at  about 
120°  for  Ave  minutes  before  separation,  so  that  in  case  of  undercut 
or  of  a  thin  or  prominent  ridge  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  breakiog 
the  model.  Dry  heat  may  also  be  used  to  separate  the  flask,  but 
the  wet  is  preferable,  as  the  former  may  melt  the  wax  and  cause  it 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  plaster ;  and  if  the  base  plate  is  gutta-perchi 
it  will,  if  made  too  hot,  adhere  to  the.  model.  The  wax  or  gutta- 
percha model  plate  should  be  removed  entire  if  possible,  and  also 
the  wax  around  the  pins,  by  means  of  a  small  excavator,  and  whit 
remains  may  be  washed  away  by  ponring  over  the  surface  a  stream 
of  boiling  water  from  a  height  of  about  one  foot.  All  wax  should 
be  carefully  removed  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  rubber, 
and  as  much  of  it  as  posdble  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  rubber  necessary  to  use  in  packing  the  piece. 
Afler  tbe  wax  is  entirely  removed  vents  or  gates  are  cut  in  tht 
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plaster  anrface  of  the  iiiTeatinents,  as  ehown  id  Fig.  991,  to  allow  the 
ezcea  of  rubber  to  escape  wbea  the  flask  is  closed.  The  flask  will 
then  pnaent  the  appearance  ehonn  in  Fig.  988 ;  the  model-half,  E, 
separatJDg  from  the  teeth  aad  wax  conUined  in  the  dental-half,  H. 
Should  the  joints  not  be  veiy  closely  fitted,  plfice  a  little  diy  plaster 
over  each  and  touch  with  a  drop  of  water  or  diluted  soluble  glass, 
nad  when  hard  trim  off  the  surplus  plaster.  Some  prefer  to  pack 
with  tin  or  gold  foil.  The  zinc  cement  in  the  form  of  the  oxjrchio- 
ride  or  oxypboepbate  is  also  serviceable,  and  when  used  for  such  a 
parpoee  should  be  mixed  quite  thin  and  allowed  to  become  as  hard 
as  possible.  Without  acme  auch  precaution  the  rubber  will  press 
into  open  joints  and  present  an  unsightly  appearance;  of  course, 
cloaelf-ground  joints  are  preferable  to  any  of  these  expedients;  but 


neither  the  tightest  joints  nor  any  precautions  will  avail  if  strong 
pressure  is  used  in  packing,  fer  this  invariably  opens  the  joints  and 
admits  the  gum. 

In  partial  cases,  or  where  no  vulcanite  is  required  outside  the  arch 
and  above  the  teeth  (where  plain  teeth  are  used,  resting  directly 
upon  the  gum),  the  deep  half,  H,  must  be  used  for  the  model  and 
tbe  line  of  separation  be  made  at  the  cutting-edges  of  the  teeth,  so 
that  the  plaster  around  the  teeth  may  come  nearly  or  quite  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  flask.  The  teeth  are  thus  firmly  fixed  in  their 
exact  pocdtioD  and  resist  displacement,  which  the  separation  of  the 
flasks  or  the  pressure  of  the  rubber  might  possibly  occasion.  In 
this  way,  should  the  flasks  chance  not  to  come  perfectly  together, 
tbe  result  will  be  an  extra  thickneas  of  plate,  hut  no  displacement  of 
teeth.  We  consider  this  use  of  the  deep-half  of  the  flask  in  all  partial 
cases  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  teeth  are  never  disturbed  in 
their  position  on  the  model  given  them  in  the  wax  plate ;  alao,  there 
is  no  breaking  of  plaster  teeth  or  splitting  of  the  model  by  pressure  of 
the  rubber. 

To  prevent  the  rubber  from  adhering  to  the  surtiioe  of  the  plaster 
model  and  mould,  which  gives  a  rough  surface  to  the  palatine  por- 
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tioD  of  the  plate,  this  eurfmce,  as  before  remarked,  should  be  etmtei 
with  either  liquid  ailez,  collodion,  or  dn  foil.  When  liquid  silex  ii 
used,  a  thio  coat  upon  a  moiat  plaster  surface  answen  beat ;  collo- 
dioD  is  applied  like  liquid  silex;  tin  foil  is  attsohed  to  the  pUH«r 
surface  hj  means  of  shellac  vamish  and  carefully  adapted  by  pres- 
sure with  a  soft  cone  of  leather  to  all  the  inequalitiea,  and  its  sor- 
face  is  coated  with  collodion,  which  is  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is 
again  coated  with  the  soap  solution.  Such  a  method  will  render 
it  easy  to  remove  the  tin  from  the  vulcanized  rubber  and  give  a 
polished  surface.  Without  such  precaution  the  use  of  muriatic  acid 
may  be  neceessry  in  order  to  remove  the  tin  foil.  Gilding  the  snrfiwe 
of  the  model  with  gold  foil  is  also  done. 

Clean  hands  and  inatrumeota  are  very  necessary  in  packing  rub- 
twr,  otherwise  the  color  and  even  the  texture  of  this  e 

Pio-  988. 


impaired.  The  mould  as  well  as  the  rubber  should  be  warm 
during  the  packing  process,  and  the  latter  should  be  cut  in  diflerenl 
sized  pieces,  using  a  large  piece  of  the  proper  shape  to  cover  the 
palatine  surfece  of  the  model,  and  which  may  be  applied  1^  pres- 
sure with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  first  dipping  them  in  water.  Fig. 
9S9  represents  a  boiler  suitable  for  heating  the  flasks,  and  having  ■ 
flat  top  on  which  the  rubber  may  be  softened.  In  packing  tbe 
smaller  pieces  of  rubber,  and  especially  the  long  strips  suitable  for 
the  rim  of  the  plate,  care  is  necessary  that  all  particles  of  plaster  be 
excluded,  and  also  that  too  much  rubber  is  not  pressed  aguost  this 
margins   of  the  gum ;   otherwise   fracture   of  tbe  porcelain   blocks 
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may  result  when  the  flask  is  being  closed.  It  is  safer  to  pack  the 
rubber  thicker  in  the  centre,  and  as  it  yields  to  the  pressure  it  will 
flow  around  weak  points  without  danger  of  fracturing  them.  Each 
piece  of  rubber  as  it  is  added  should  be  consolidated ;  and  if  any 
tooth  or  block  has  become  loosened  in  the  plaster  a  drop  of  liquid 
silex  placed  in  the  bottom  of  its  plaster  cavity  will,  after  it  becomes 
dry,  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  and  quite  essential  in  most  that  the 
flasks  should  come  perfectly  together.  This  is  accomplished  by  at- 
tention to  three  points:  1.  Softening  the  rubber;  2.  Using  a  proper 
quantity ;  3.  Having  vents  for  the  surplus.  First,  for  softening  the 
rubber  use  a  deep  covered  saucepan  capable  of  holding  the  flask-press 
and  containing  two  or  three  inches  of  water.  When  the  flask  is 
thoroughly  heated  by  the  steam,  the  rubber  is  placed  over  the  cover 
of  the  saucepan  or  on  a  small  shelf  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
saucepan ;  then  while  soft  let  it  be  packed  with  the  help  of  a  pointed 
stick  or  the  smooth  end  of  a  straight  excavator  flattened  for  the 
purpose  into  the  dental  half  of  the  matrix.  Around  the  teeth  the 
rubber  may  be  packed  in  the  form  of  very  narrow  stripe,  somewhat 
as  foil  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  a  tooth,  with  instruments  made 
from  excavators  with  blunt  points  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The  re- 
mainder is  packed  either  in  large  strips  or  in  one  piece  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  wax  plate. 

Secondly.  It  is  important  to  use  the  proper  quantity  of  rubber ; 
too  little  vulcanite  spoils  the  piece;  too  much  requires  a  pressure 
which  may  break  the  blocks,  displace  the  teeth,  and  force  rubber 
into  the  joints,  or  else  requires  a  long  time  for  a  safe  degree  of  pres- 
sure to  bring  the  flask  together.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  can  be 
correctly  found  by  having  the  sheets  of  vulcanite  exactly  as  thick 
as  the  wax  plate,  removing  the  latter  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
marking  off*  its  size  on  the  former.  But  for  some  irregularly-shaped 
cases  and  most  lower  cases  the  following  simple  method  will  be 
found  better.  Let  the  plate  be  entirely  of  wax ;  remove  it  all  from 
the  matrix  and  roll  it  into  a  sheet  the  thickness  of  the  rubber ; 
make  the  rubber  a  little  larger  than  the  wax ;  then  cut  into  conveni- 
ently-sized strips  and  pack,  putting  most  at  those  points  where  the 
wax  was  thickest.  Starr's  measuring  glass,  which  determines  the 
quantity  of  rubber  by  "  displacement,"  is  a  convenient  instrument  for 
this  purpose.    (Fig.  990.) 

For  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  rubber  required  for  any  given 
case:  The  vessel  being  about  half  filled  with  water,  set  the  lowei* 
pointer  to  the  level  of  the  water;  throw  in  every  particle  of  the 
model  plate ;  set  the  upper  pointer  to  the  rise  of  the  water ;  empty 
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the  Teasel  and  again  fill  with  water  to  the  lower  pointer ;  addanffi- 
dent  quantity  of  rubber  to  oaase  the  water  to  rise  to  the  upper 
pointer  and  there  will  be  just  enough  to  fill  the  mould.  AIIowum 
can  then  be  made  for  surplua. 

Thirdly.  Since  the  error  in  quantity  should  always  be  on  the  sife 
side  of  excess,  provision  must  be  made  £ir  the  escape  of  this  snri^Qi 


by  cutting  vents,  that  the  halves  of  the  matrix  may  come  together 
without  too  great  pressure.  Fig.  991,  taken  from  Prof.  Wildman'i 
m<HiDgraph,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  beet  method  of  cutting  these 
vents.  The  radiating  vents  might,  however,  stop  at  the  circolir 
groove,  taking  care  to  make  this  lai^  enough  for  any  possible  excen 
of  rubber.  If  these  leaders  are  too  lai^  next  the  plate  the  rubber 
may  not  pack  so  firmly  as  ia  desirable ;  also  the  generation  of  gn 
while  vulcanizing  may  force  rubber  too  freely  into  the  groove,  and 
BO  make  it  porous. 
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A  good  form  of  flask  pre«  is  thiit  of  Mesare.  Snowden  &  Cowman, 
Fig.  992.  As  soon  aa  the  rubber  is  packed  the  halves  of  the  flask 
are  carefully  brought  together,  placed  in  the  press,  and  a  moderate 
force  applied ;  the  press  and  flask  are  then  placed  in  the  heater.  A 
piece  of  pure  "  rubber-packing,"  about  an  inch  thick,  placed  under 

Fio.  991. 


the  screw,  will,  as  before  stated,  insure  a  constantly  acting  force 
whilst  in  the  heater.  Avoid  using  the  full  power  of  even  one  hand 
upon  the  lever;  if  the  vents  are  free  and  great  excess  of  material 
is  avoided,  moderate  pressure  acting  steadily  in  the  heater  will 
safely  bring  any  flask  together  in  from  ten  to  forty  minutes. 

Fig.  993  represents  Dr.  Donham's  Spring  Clamp,  which  utilises  the 
tension  of  a  spring  for  closing  the  flasks  in  vulcanizing.  It  gives 
continuous  pressure  and  dispenses  with  flask-bolts. 

In  all  cases  use  a  flask  press  first  and  the  small  screw  bolts,  ex* 
cept  in  the  Donham  clamp,  when  the  case  is  ready  for  the  vulcanizer. 
If  pressure  is  applied  suddenly,  before  the  rubber  is  sufficiently 
plastic,  there  is  great  danger  of  fracturing  the  teeth,  especially  sec- 
tional blocks.  When  the  screw  bolts  alone  are  used  to  bring  the 
sections  of  the  flask  together,  no  more  pressure  should  be  applied 
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at  first  thao  can  be  made  with  the  fingen,  after  which  the  ink  is 
placed  in  boiliog  water  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  gentle  tanking 
of  the  screws  will  suffice  to  bring  the  parts  tt^ther.  Clean  fluks 
are  essential  to  Bucceesful  packing,  for  soiled  fingers  stain  the  mbber, 
which  interferes  with  perfect  union  of  the  pieces ;  hence  all  appa- 
ratus handled  in  packing  should  be  so  simple  in  form  as  to  be 
readily  cleaned;  also,  it  is  well  to  keep  them  constantlj  covered 
with  a  coating  of  varnish. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Chupein,  referring  to  some  valuable  su^eetions  of  Dr. 
Geo.B.  Bqow  concerniug  Uie  Physical  Properties  of  Vulcanite,  says:* 

Fio.  992.  Fio.  993. 


"The  writer,  after  living  many  good  points  and  making  many 
valuable  suggestions  about  vulcanite  work  and  the  behavior  of  vul- 
canite dental  platee,  recommeads  that  when  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  is  found  impracticable  to  make  the  plate  of  equal  thickness, 
the  places  where  the  plate  will  be  unduly  Uiick  be  filled  with  small 
pieces  of  rubber  which  has  been  already  vulcanized  (an  old  nibber 
plate,  for  example,  cut  up  and  cleanly  filed  into  small  pieces  about 
the  size  of  duck-sbot),  to  compensate  ^r  the  undue  thickness  of  the 
plate  at  these  points  and  to  control  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  material. 

^Physical  Properties  of  Vulcanite,  Dtntal  Otumot,  Aug.  No.,  18S8. 
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"  If  a  aet  of  teeth  be  waxed  up  and  fluked  ia  the  usual  way,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  know  where  to  place  these  pieces  of  vulcanized 
rubber ;  the  memory  beiug  the  ouly  guide  ae  to  where  they  are  to  be 
put,  the  procedure  is  reduced  to  gueea-work. 

"  To  overcome  this  difficulty  (recognizing  the  value  of  the  sugges- 
tion) we  proceed  as  follows:  After  the  case  has  been  waxed  up  as 
usual,  whether  gum  section  or  plain  teeth  are  used,  the  wax  is  care- 
fully removed  Arom  the  front  part  of  (he  sections  or  from  the  &ont 
part  of  the  plain  teeth,  so  that  these  are  held  io  place  only  by  the 
wax  on  the  palatal  surface.  Those  parts  of  the  sections  or  plain 
teeth  and  the  plaster  model  are  then  painted  with  rubber  solution 
(red  rubber  dissolved  in  chloroform),  and  when  this  dries  small 
piecee  of  red  rubber  are  packed  next  the  sections  to  form  the  rim ; 

Fia.  994. 


or  small  piecee  of  pink  rubber  are  packed  next  the  plain  teeth  to  form 
an  imitation  of  the  gum.  This  being  done,  the  case  is  flasked  so  that 
the  plaster  of  investment  is  brought  all  over  the  front  part  of  the  teeth 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Thus  the  small  pieces  of  vulcanized  rubber 
maybe  placed  just  where  they  are  needed  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
thickness  or  volume  of  rubber  at  these  points. 

"  Fig.  994  indicates  the  extent  of  such  extra  thickness  under  the 
bicuspids  and  molars,  for  which  spaces  the  vulcanized  piecee  are  to  be 
prepared  in  the  present  instance. 

"  Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  by  this  mode  of  Basking  the 
teeth  are  kept  in  their  exact  poeiUons  relatively  to  the  cast,  and, 
the  gates  being  freely  cut  in  the  other  part  of  the  flask,  the  articula- 
tion will  be  found  undisturbed  even  though  the  flask  should  not  have 
been  accurately  and  completely  closed. 

"  It  is  well  to  say  that  in  removing  the  wax  from  the  front  part  of 
the  case  this  should  be  all  removed  before  the  case  is  painted  with 
rubber  solution,  and  the  small  pieces  of  red  or  pink  vulcanite  that 
are  put  in  place  of  the  wax  that  was  removed  should  be  added  to  the 
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painted  surface  with  a  clean  wax  spatula,  free  from  all  grease,  wax,  or 
dirt,  and  heated  (for  easier  manipulation  of  these  pieces)  in  the  blaze 
of  a  spirit-lamp.  If  there  is  any  greaae  on  the  spatula  the  rubber  wUl 
not  stick  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted/' 

Time  of  Vulcaniting, — When  the  halves  of  the  flask  are  brought  into 
contact  it  is  taken  from  the  press,  the  screws  are  adjusted,  and  it  is 
placed  in  the  vulcanizer,  which  is  then  filled  two-thirds  full  of  boiling 
water,  the  cover  adjusted,  the  gas  or  lamp  lighted,  and  time  reckoned 
from  the  moment  of  closing  the  coyer. 

The  time  occupied  in  heating  up  and  vulcanizing  varies  with  differ- 
ent varieties  of  rubber  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 
As  thermometers  vary  much,  and  the  rubber  used  also  varies,  the  best 
plan  is  for  every  one  to  vulcanize  trial  pieces  until  the  required  hard- 
ness, toughness,  and  elasticity  are  obtained.  It  should  curl  under  the 
scraper  like  horn,  permit  bending  at  an  angle  of  at  least  45^,  and 
return  to  its  original  shape  unchanged. 

When  the  heat  is  too  great,  or  the  time  too  long,  the  rubber  becomes 
dark  and  brittle.  For  the  black  rubber  a  longer  time  is  necessary 
than  for  the  red  rubber,  and  the  best  method  is  to  heat  up  very  slowly 
until  it  has  reached  320^  F.,  or  to  use  a  less  heat  and  longer  Ume. 
The  more  foreign  matters  rubber  contains  the  less  time  is  required 
to  vulcanize  it ;  and  where  the  adulteration  is  considerable,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pink  rubber,  the  heat  may  be  raised  more  rapidly,  bat 
such  rubbers  are  weak  and  unfit  for  forming  any  more  of  the  plate 
than  the  gum  portion.  In  using  the  red  rubbers  the  heat  should  not 
rise  higher  than  320°,  and  the  piece  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  is  cold. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  vulcanite  pieces  the  in  11  strength  of 
the  material  is  lost  by  overheating ;  in  others  by  the  opposite  error  of 
giving  too  much  elasticity  and  throwing  undue  strain  in  full  cases 
upon  the  blocks  and  the  rim  of  rubber  behind  them.  If  some  of  the 
time  spent  in  polishing  up  vulcanite  and  bringing  out  the  offensively 
glaring  brilliancy  of  its  color  were  devoted  to  careful  management  of 
the  vulcanizer,  to  making  proper  record  of  heatings,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
uniform  results,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  accuracy 
which  alone  can  give  success,  there  would  be  fewer  broken  pieces 
returned  to  the  laboratory  for  repair. 

Slow  heating  and  a  perfectly  tight  vulcanizer  full  of  water,  with 
flask  well  bound  together  and  vents  not  too  free,  are  the  best  safe- 
guards against  porous  rubber,  except  where  an  unusual  thickness  is 
required,  when  the  small  pieces  of  hard  vulcanite  may  be  used  in 
packing. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  large  and  thick  masses  are  built  upon 
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the  plate,  as  in  cases  of  excessive  absorption,  that  the  thick  portions 
of  the  plate,  when  valcauized,  prove  to  be  soft  and  spongy  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  result,  first,  of  bringing  the  plate  up  to  the  vul- 
canizing point  too  quickly  and  the  retention  of  the  sulphurous  gas. 
A  long  time,  even  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  the  time  depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  rubber  to  be  hardened,  should  be  taken 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  vulcanizer  from,  say  250^  to  320^, 
if  no  pieces  of  hard  rubber  are  used  in  packing.  Second.  Dif- 
ferent samples  of  rubber  act  difierently  when  vulcanized  in  thick 
masses,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  earthy  matter 
contained  in  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  vulcanize  a  mass  of 
pure  rubber  and  sulphur  even  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
insure  its  solidity.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  English  pink 
rubbers,  which  contain  large  amounts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  vermilion, 
can  be  vulcanized  in  thick  masses  with  but  little  trouble.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  also,  that  rubbers  which  are  "  loaded  "  with  earthy  matter 
have  less  shrinkage  than  those  which  are  purer. 

So  the  expedient  may  be  resorted  to  of  packing  the  inside  of 
thick  portions  of  the  plate  with  some  one  of  the  rubbers  containing 
more  earthy  matter  than  those  usually  employed,  or  using  the 
same  pieces  of  hard  vulcanite  as  before  described.  The  expedient 
of  filling  in  parts  of  the  mould  where  the  thickness  of  rubber  is 
excessive  with  a  mixture  of  small  fragments  of  old  vulcanite  and 
new  rubber  will  answer  every  purpose  as  a  safeguard  against  porosity. 
If  the  pieces  are  freshly  filed  all  over  their  adhesion  with  the  new 
material  will  be  perfect,  and  the  plate  will  be  as  strong  as  though 
wholly  of  new  material. 

There  seems  to  be  a  point  beyond  which,  if  rubber  twice  passes, 
it  becomes  inevitably  brittle ;  hence  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  old  material  of  a  repaired  piece.  Two  flasks  in  the  same  vul- 
canizer cannot  give  the  same  results ;  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is 
greatest  from  the  cover,  and  the  supply  of  heat  is  from  below ;  hence, 
necessarily,  the  lower  half  of  the  oven  is  hotter  than  the  upper. 
Uniformity  of  texture  can  .be  obtained,  therefore,  only  by  vulcaniz- 
ing one  piece  at  a  time.  One  who  is  systematic  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  work  will  separately  vulcanize  the  pieces  of  a  double  set  in 
very  nearly  the  same  time  required  if  both  are  done  at  once ;  for 
one  piece  may  be  in  the  oven  while  the  other  is  in  preparation 
for  it. 

Removal  from  Vulcanizer  and  Finishing. — ^Upon  expiration  of  the 
time  determined  upon  the  flame  is  to  be  at  once  extinguished ;  the 
vulcanizer  may  be  cooled  gradually  as  it  stands,  or  rapidly  by  the 
escape  of  the  steam,  or  by  setting  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  vul- 
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canizer  in  cold  water.  The  last  method  of  rapid  cooling  is  preferable, 
running  the  heat  five  minutes  longer  than  when  slow  cooling  is  prac- 
ticed. Letting  off  steam  is  a  very  disagreeable  process  and  makes 
the  plaster  of  the  flasks  very  hard  to  cut  out  Flasks  may,  with 
perfect  safety,  be  cooled  by  setting  the  vulcaniaser  containing  them 
in  snow  or  pounded  ice  if  desired ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  flasks 
themselves  be  cooled  by  contact  with  cold  water,  as  some  might 
chance  to  penetrate  to  the  blocks  and  crack  them.  The  flask  should 
be  opened  and  the  piece  removed  from  its  plaster  iavestment  within 
two  or  three  hours  after  vulcanizing.  After  that  time  the  plaster  as* 
sumes  a  sand-like,  granular  state,  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity  to 
the  plate,  no  matter  what  separating  varnish  may  be  used.  Tapping 
the  edges  of  the  flask  atler  separation  will  dislodge  their  contents 
in  mass;  the  plaster  can  then  be  trimmed  from  the  piece,  taking 
care  that  it  is  perfectly  cold.  The  adherent  plaster  in  the  dental 
half  of  the  flask  can  easily  be  washed  from  the  piece  with  a  stiff 
brush ;  but  the  model  half  leaves  a  coating  that  clings  very  tena- 
ciously, unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it;  soluble  glass,  a  dilute 
ethereal  solution  of  collodion,  or  a  layer  of  thin  foil  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  proper  preventives. 

The  process  of  finishing  is  more  troublesome  than  in  the  case  of 
gold  work,  unless  great  care  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  wax 
plate.  Several  sizes  of  round  and  half-round  files  are  necessary  for 
finishing  up  the  edges  and  convex  surfaces ;  for  the  concave  surface, 
scrapers,  graving  chisels,  and  curved  files.  Fig.  995  represents  com- 
mon forms  of  rubber  files. 

Fig.  996  represents  several  sizes  of  a  form  of  scraper  or  finisher, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Kingsley,  with  convex  back  and  thin  edges,  which 
do  not  dull  readily  and  are  easily  sharpened. 

Lathe  burrs  and  file-cut  wheels  will  be  found  very  useful  if  there 
is  to  be  much  reduction  of  thickness — Figs.  997  and  998  represent 
one  of  each — the  burrs  in  sets  of  four  and  the   wheels  in  sets  of 
three.     Sufficient  thickness  must  be  left  in  the   body  of  the  plate 
for  strength,  but  the  edges  should  be  chamfered  off.    A  pair  of  cali- 
pers (Figs.  949,  950)  are  required   to  measure  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  if  it  is  to  be  reduced  by  files  and  scrapers,  and  the  use  of  this 
instrument  will    lessen   the  danger   of  cutting  through   the  plate. 
Some  operators  next   use   sand    paper  or  emery   cloth ;  others  use 
pumice  stone   on    cork   wheels;    many  prefer   Scotch   stone.     The 
third  step  is  the  use  of  rotten  stone  (not  Tripoli,  which  cuts  with 
too  keen  a  grit),  either  on  a  brush  wheel  with  tallow  or  oil,  which 
is  the  more  rapid  process,  or  on  a  stick  of  some  hard  wood,  with 
water,  which  is  the  more  cleanly.    A  little  oxide  of  zinc  on  a  soft 
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wheel  or  on  the  finger  will  give  a  brilliant  finishing  polish,  but 
is  not  essential  y  as  the  rotten  stone  can  be  made  to  polish  yerj 
highly.  After  trying  the  piece  and  finding  that  no  part  of  the  edge 
requires  alteration,  a  bright  surface  color  may  be  given  by  pladng 
the  piece  in  alcohol  and  exposing  to  the  sun's  rays  for  six  or  twdre 
hours.  Some  regard  this  as  an  improvement ;  it  certainly  does  not 
injure  the  quality  of  the  plate,  but  the  original  mahogany  color  of 
the  vulcanite  is  in  much  better  taste  than  the  bright  vermilion  tint 
thus  given.  In  finishing  partial  cases  it  will  prevent  accident  if, 
after  filling  the  edges,  plaster,  or  modeling  composition,  or  gutta- 
percha is  fitted  to  the  palatine  surface  of  the  plate ;  the  subsequent 
operations  can  be  conducted  more  rapidly  and  with  less  danger  in 
delicately  shaped  pieces.  Vulcanite  is  softened  by  heat ;  hence  a 
piece  is  sometimes  bent  by  revolving  the  brush- wheel  too  rapidly. 
A  piece  that  has  been  in  any  way  bent  or  warped  may  be  restored 
by  heating  either  in  boiling  salt  water  or  in  oil  to  about  250^. 
While  soft  it  may  be  bent  with  the  fingers;  but  as  this  guesswork 
method  is  hazardous  it  is  much  better  to  bind  it  down  upon  a  model 
and  heat  to  the  point  of  softening. 

By  pouring  plaster  upon  the  palatal  surfaces  of  thin  partial  plates 
and  allowing  it  to  harden  the  danger  of  changing  the  shape  when 
polishing  with  a  revolving  wheel  is  avoided.  To  give  a  polished 
surface  to  a  vulcanite  plate  and  dispense  with  the  usual  finishing 
up  and  polishing  process,  the  surface  of  the  wax  may  be  covered 
with  tin  foil,  which  is  lightly  but  smoothly  burnished  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  wax.  To  insure  a  polished  surface  to  the  palatal  surfiice 
of  a  vulcanite  plate  also  the  surface  of  the  model  may  be  varnished 
with  shellac  and  then  covered  with  tin  foil^  evenly  applied ;  but  a 
better  method  is  to  obtain  a  block  tin  or  other  suitable  metal  die  from 
the  plaster  model  and  vulcanize  upon  it.  When  tin  foil  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  a  wax  plate  all  the  wax  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  foil  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it.  By  the  use  of 
the  improved  heaters  to  vulcanize  rubber,  although  a  longer  time 
is  necessary  than  with  the  common  vulcanizera,  yet  the  strength 
and  color  of  rubber  so  manipulated  are  improved.  To  vulcanize 
red  rubber  with  thes»  heaters  the  flask  may  be  heated  and  packed 
in  the  oven;  and  when  this  process  is  completed  the  machine  is 
closed,  and  the  steam  valve  is  then  raised  to  admit  the  steam  to  the 
packing  chamber.  When  the  heat  has  been  raised  to  320^  the  case 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  box  at  that  temperature  for  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

To  produce  a  pure  jet-black  rubber  plate,  perfectly  pure  black 
rubber  should  be  used,  and    vulcanized    by  the  dry  process.     The 
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model  and  investment  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  packing 
the  black  rubber,  and  no  steam  be  allowed  to  enter  the  packing 
chamber  during  the  operation.  The  time  required  for  vulcanizing 
black  rubber  by  the  dry  process  is  five  hours  at  320^.  To  construct- 
a  vulcanite  set  with  a  celluloid  gum,  see  chapter  on  Celluloid. 

A  modification  of  the  vulcanite  process  was  patented  in  1868  by 
Dr.  Stuck.  Briefly  described,  it  is  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber  between 
two  polished  tin-foil  plates,  the  articulating  plate  being  formed  upon 
a  block-tin  model  made  directly  from  the  impression.  The  plate 
comes  out  highly  polished,  provided  the  tin  foil  has  been  carefully 
burnished  into  shape.  On  the  palatine  surface  this  polish  is  objec- 
tionable ;  hence  we  should  prefer  to  vulcanize  directly  upon  the 
block-tin  model,  the  granulated  surface  of  which  is  better  for  adhe- 
sion. The  plate,  thus  made  smaller  than  the  mouth  by  the  shrink- 
age of  the  tin,  would  in  most  cases  fit  better;  the  difficulty  is  in 
removing  the  finished  plate  from  the  metal  in  case  of  a  deep  arch 
or  slight  undercut,  an  objection,  however,  which  is  now  overcome 
by  using  shell  or  sectional  tin  models.  A  second  peculiarity  of  Dr. 
Stuck's  plates  is  their  elasticity,  compared  with  pieces  as  ordinarily 
prepared  and  vulcanized  in  the  same  oven.  This,  we  suggest,  is 
due  to  the  retention  of  the  sulphur  by  the  foil  plates  on  either  side. 
We  think  these  elastic  plates  are  usually  made  too  thin  under  the 
idea  that  elasticity,  like  rigidity,  compensates  for  diminished  thick- 
ness. This  method,  though  open  to  some  objection,  is  worthy  of 
careful  investigation  by  every  worker  in  vulcanite. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  rubber  shrinks  from  the  teeth, 
leaving  a  space  in  which  particles  of  food  and  saliva  collect.  The 
cause  of  such  shrinkage  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  rub- 
ber in  cooling,  from  a  temperature  of  320°  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
contracts  more  than  any  metal,  and  the  plaster  of  the  model  and 
investment  after  boiling  in  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water  for  sixty 
minutes  is  rendered  very  soft,  and  has  not  strength  sufficient  to 
hold  the  vulcanite  in  form  while  cooling ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
yielding  to  pressure,  allows  the  rubber  to  draw  away  from  the 
teeth.  It  is  claimed  that  any  method  which  will  prevent  the  plaster 
model  and  investment  from  becoming  soft  will  overcome  this  ob- 
jection. 

Repairing  and  B^UHng  Plates. — Vulcanite  work  may  be  repaired 
by  removing  the  broken  tooth  or  block,  cutting  dovetails  in  the 
rubber,  and  then  fitting  the  new  teeth,  arranging  the  wax,  and  vul- 
canizing as  at  first.  To  describe  this  method  of  repairing  more  in 
detail:  if  a  tooth  or  block  has  been  broken  the  fractured  parts 
should  be  removed  and  a  dovetail  or  groove  formed  in  the  base 
69 
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covering  the  space  occupied  by  the  tooth  to  be  replaced.    The  tooth 
or  block  is  then  fitted  by  grinding  and  supported  by  wax,  the  dove- 
tail being  also  filled  up  rather  fuller  than  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
surface  in  order  to  allow  for  finishing.    All  of  the  set,  except  the 
portion  of  the  lingual  surface  over  the  wax,  is  then  imbedded  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  flask,  and  the  plaster  surface  varnished  and 
oiled   to  prevent  adhesion  when  the  upper  section  of  the  flask  is 
adjusted  and  filled  with  the  plaster  investment    When  the  plaster 
has  set  and  the  two  halves  of  the  flask  are  separated,  all  of  the  wax 
is  removed,  the  piece  heated  up,  and  rubber  packed  into  the  cavity 
around  the  tooth  or  block.     The  sections  of  the   flask   are  then 
heated  and  screwed  together  and  the  process  of  vulcanizing  com- 
pleted.   Another  method  of  repairing  rubber  plates,  and  by  which 
pressure  is  avoided,  is  to  first  cleanse  the  piece  thoroughly,  and  to 
coat  the  inner  surface  with  a  little  oil  to  prevent  the  plaster  which 
is  poured  upon  this  surface  in  order  to  form  a  new  model  from  ad- 
hering.   When  the  plate  is  separated  from  the  model  dovetails  are 
cut  into  the  plate,  and  it  is  returned  to  the  model   and  the  teeth 
adjusted  by  grinding,  afler  which  the  surface  under  them  is  coated 
with  the  rubber  solder  or  liquid  rubber,  as  are  also  such  parts  of  the 
teeth  and  pins  that  are  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rubber.    The 
teeth  being  replaced,  warm  rubber  is  packed  under  them  and  into 
the  dovetails,  and  the  case  is  then  invested  in  one  mass  of  plaster, 
no    flasks   being   used,   and    vulcanized    in    the  ordinary    manner. 
Where  the  plate  is  cracked  or  broken  into  two  pieces  the  parts 
should  be  carefully  adjusted  and  secured  in  place  by  either  wax  or 
ligatures  and  covered  with  plaster  on  its  inner  surface  so  as  to  form 
a  model.    The  plate  is  removed  from   the  plaster  when  it  has  set 
and  a  groove  cut  out  the  entire  length  of  the  crack  or  fracture,  on 
either  side  of  which  dovetails  are  formed.    When  the  pieces  are  re- 
turned to  the  model,  the  case  is  placed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  flask 
and  invested  with  plaster,  all  portions  of  the  plate  being  covered 
except  where  the  new  rubber  is  to  be  packed.    The  rubber  solder 
is  then  applied   to  the  prepared  surface  and   the  rubber  packed 
firmly  into  the  groove  and  dovetails.    The  upper  half  of  the  flask 
is  then  adjusted  and  the  investment  completed,  when  the  case  is 
ready  for  vulcanizing.     Instead  of  cutting  dovetails,  which  are  often 
disfiguring  and  sometimes  impracticable,  a  liquid  preparation  may 
be  used   known   as  Rubber  Solder.    The  surface  of  the  old  plate 
should  be  brushed  over  with  it  just  before  packing.    The  adhesion 
is  so  perfect  that  the  plate  will  break   through  old  or  new  rubber 
sooner  than  separate.    Before  cutting  out  the  old   rubber  the  part 
of  the  plate  under  the  broken  teeth  should   be  filled  with  plaster 
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and  then  removed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  ridge ;  in 
case  the  process  of  repair  requires  that  the  plate  shall  be  cut 
entirely  through  at  this  point,  it  is  to  be  replaced  before  applying 
the  wax.  The  second  heating  darkens  the  old  rubber  and  makes 
it  more  brittle ;  full  cases  may  admit  of  one,  possibly  two,  such 
heatings.  Partial  cases  should  be  repaired  by  replacing  the  entire 
plate  with  new  rubber,  although  many  repair  as  in  full  pieces. 
We  decidedly  prefer  in  both  full  and  partial  cases  the  entire  re- 
placement of  the  rubber.  In  doing  this  there  are  various  ways  of 
securing  the  correct  relation  of  the  teeth  to  the  new  model.  To  re- 
place a  broken  partial  or  full  plate,  the  teeth  being  uninjured, 
attach  the  broken  parts  firmly  by  resinous  cement  on  the  lingual 
surface ;  soap  the  rubber,  or  very  slightly  oil  it,  and  make  a  new 
model ;  then  surround  it  with  a  plaster  rim,  as  explained  on  page 
970,  coming  fully  to  the  edges  of  the  teeth.  Remove  the  resinous 
cement  from  the  lingual  side  of  the  plate  and  take  a  plaster  copy  of 
this  surface  and  of  the  inside  of  the  teeth,  being  careful  in  partial 
cases  to  slope  the  plaster  so  that  it  may  be  readily  drawn.  The  plaster 
now  enveloping  the  piece  is  in  three  or  four  parts ;  remove  the  plaster 
from  the  lingual  surface ;  remove  the  rim  in  one  or  in  two  pieces ; 
then  carefully  remove  the  plate  from  the  model.  Soften  the  rub- 
ber plate  and  remove  the  teeth  ;  replace  the  plaster  rim  around  the 
model  and  set  the  teeth  or  blocks  in  position,  pressing  a  little  wax 
under  each  to  keep  it  in  place.  Now  set  model,  rim,  and  teeth  in  the 
half-flask,  first  soaking  in  water  to  prevent  too  quick  setting  of  the 
batter.  Soap  or  cover  with  foil  the  plaster  surface ;  then  saturate 
and  put  in  place  the  remaining  lingual  piece  of  plaster ;  set  the 
other  half  flask  and  pour  the  remaining  half-matrix.  Separate 
flask,  pick  out  the  pieces  of  wax ;  the  case  is  then  ready  foV  pack- 
ing and  vulcanizing.  By  this  process  the  new  plate  has  the  exact 
shape  of  the  old  one,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  moulding  a  new 
wax  plate.  If  the  plate  is  of  such  form  as  to  endanger  the  model  in 
detaching,  soften  it  by  cautious  use  of  the  blowpipe  flame. 

If  new  teeth  or  block  be  required,  let  this  be  first  fitted  and  wax 
properly  shaped  around  it;  then  proceed  as  above.  But  if  some 
modification  in  the  shape  or  thickness  of  the  plate  is  required,  do  not 
fill  the  lingual  surface  with  plaster ;  but  after  making  model  and  rim 
remove  plate,  reset  teeth,  adjust  a  new  wax  plate,  and  then  proceed  as 
in  a  new  piece.  If  the  vulcanite  rim  outside  and  above  the  teeth 
needs  modification  the  plaster  rim  must  be  removed  and  wax  placed 
there  also,  as  in  a  new  piece. 

Dr.  George  B.  Snow,  in  an  excellent  article  on  "  Repairing  Vul- 
canite Plates,'*  gives  the  following  suggestions : — 
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"It  is  not  unusaal  to  see  yulcanite  plates  which  have  beei 
cracked  or  broken,  and  repaired  by  what  may  be  termed  the  *  hole 
and  plaster '  system.  Holes  are  drilled  through  the  plate  along  the 
edges  of  the  crack,  and  a  new  thickness  of  rubber  superimposed  upon 
a  mass  which  possibly  is  already  too  thick  for  comfort  or  conve- 
nience, the  old  crack  still  remaining  as  a  weak  point  to  oocadon 
further  breakage.  No  advantage  was  taken  of  any  pcerability  of 
union  between  the  old  and  new  material,  the  dentist  having  been 
obviously  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  perfect  union  can  be  obtained  in 
such  cases  if  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  freshly  cut,  absolutely  dean, 
and  properly  roughened. 

"The  great  point  to  be  remembered  in  repairing  or  making  any 
addition  to  a  vulcanite  plate  is  that  the  new  and  old  material  will 
unite  perfectly,  and  with  such  firm  adhesion  that  the  plate  will  be 
practically  as  good  as  new  if  the  surfaces  of  the  old  plate  where 
union  with  the  new  material  is  desired  are  freshly  filed,  abm>hUelf 
clean,  properly  roughened,  and  of  sufficient  area.  To  insure  these 
results  wax  should  not  be  melted  upon  the  surfaces  of  union  in 
waxing  up,  and  removal  of  the  wax  from  the  mould  should  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  instruments,  and  not  by  hot  water,  unless, 
possibly,  for  the  removal  of  very  small  particles  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  got  rid  of.  Any  amount  of  the  old  material  desired 
may  be  cut  away  and  its  place  supplied  by  new,  and  thus  any  change 
wished  may  be  effected.  In  case  of  breakage  or  cracking  the  plate 
should  be  cut  away  so  that  the  old  defects  will  be  wholly  obliterated 
and  new  material  supplied. 

"As  a  first  instance,  suppose  a  partial  lower  plate  supplying  the 
loss  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  to  be 
broken  through  the  bar  which  extends  from  one  side  of  the  month 
to  the  other  behind  the  incisors.  The  fracture  is  generally  a  clean 
one,  resembling  that  of  glass  or  porcelain,  and  the  two  pieces  may  be 
brought  into  apposition  with  certainty.  The  dentist  holding  the  parts 
together  in  exactly  the  right  position,  the  assistant  covers  the  lingual 
side  of  the  plate  at  the  point  of  fracture  with  a  few  drops  of  hot 
shellac  from  a  shellac  stick.  A  little  cold  water  follows,  and  the 
two  parts  of  the  plate  are  firmly  cemented  together.  A  brace  is 
now  extended  across  from  the  molars  on  one  side  to  thoee  on  the 
other  by  laying  a  burnt  match  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  re- 
spective teeth  and  fastening  both  ends  with  a  few  drops  of  hot  wax. 
By  this  means  sufficient  strength  is  obtained  to  allow  of  the  plate 
being  safely  handled.  A  piece  of  paper  or  sheet-wax  is  cut  to  fit 
and  reach  across  the  lingual  space  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate 
and  fastened  therein  with  wax,  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish  is  applied 
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to  the  paper,  the  surface  lathered  with  soap-suds  and  rinsed,  and  a 
model  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in  filling  an  impression. 

"  After  this  has  hardened  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  model, 
which  is  then  given  a  coating  of  liquid  silex.  This  is  always  prefer- 
ably done  in  repairing  plates  at  the  time  when  the  plate  is  fii^st 
removed  from  the  model.  The  bar  may  be  now  wholly  cut  away  close 
to  the  body  of  the  plate  on  either  side  by  a  jeweler's  saw,  the  cut 
being  made  diagonally  so  as  to  make  what  is  termed  a  "  scarf"  joint. 
The  surfaces  should  be  further  roughened  by  making  a  series  of 
shallow  parallel  cuts  across  them  with  the  saw,  a  thick  separating  file 
or  a  thin-wheel  engine  burr.  The  parts  of  the  plate  are  placed  upon 
the  model,  waxed  up  and  flasked  ;  the  model  and  buccal  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  being  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  parting  made  so  that  the 
plate  will  be  retained  upon  the  model,  while  the  pieces  of  the  bar  can 
be  readily  removed.  Afler  the  flask  is  opened  the  pieces  are 
removed,  the  usual  gateways  cut,  and  the  packing,  vulcanizing,  and 
finishing  done  as  usual. 

"  In  the  case  of  an  entire  lower  set  broken  through  the  centre,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  same  directions  will  apply,  excepting  as  to  the  amount 
of  rubber  to  be  cut  away.  A  free  cut  should  be  made  on  the  lingual 
side,  extending  through  under  the  teeth,  to  and  including  the 
labial  band ;  so  that  the  broken  surfaces  will  be  entirely  obliterated 
and  at  least  one-eighth  inch  in  width  of  new  rubber  supplied  between 
the  cut  sur£Ekces.  An  engine-burr  will  do  much  of  this  work  nicely, 
and  a  wheel-burr  is  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  scoring  the 
surface.  The  making  a  model,  flasking,  and  packing  will  be  done  as 
before. 

"  If  one  of  the  incisor-blocks  be  broken  and  needs  replacement,  a 
new  one  can  be  fitted  after  the  model  is  obtained,  and  the  remaining 
steps  of  the  process  followed  as  has  been  described. 

"  Upper  plates  are  sometimes  cracked  in  the  centre,  the  crack  extend- 
ing from  under  and  between  the  incisor  teeth  backward  over  the 
palate.  This  often  happens  from  the  amount  of  rubber  just  behind 
the  incisors  being  insufficient  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  cut  away  at 
this  point,  so  that  the  pins  are  almost  or  quite  exposed,  the  plate 
having  its  usual  thickness,  at  a  very  short  distance  behind  the  teeth. 
A  much  larger  amount  of  material  will  be  tolerated  here  than  is 
usually  employed,  and  often  with  benefit,  not  only  to  the  strength  of 
the  plate,  but  to  the  articulation  of  the  wearer.  The  curve  of  the 
surface  of  the  plate  snbuld  be  made  to  resemble  that  of  the  palate 
before  the  removal  of  the  teeth,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  extra 
thickness  may  extend  for  half  an  inch  behind  the  teeth  without  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient 
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**  A  proper  curvature  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  just  behind  the 
incisors  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  whistling  in  making 
the  8  sound,  and  will  assist  in  giving  the  correct  enunciation  to  «4,  sjk, 
and  other  linguals. 

'*If  the  cracked  plate  fits  a  flat  mouth  a  model  can  often  be 
drawn  from  it  as  it  is;  but  if  the  arch  is  high  and  the  gams 
projecting  it  is  better,  after  thoroughly  cleaning  and  drying  the 
plate,  to  finbh  the  cracking  by  breaking  the  plate  entirely  in  two. 
The  two  halves  may  now  be  fastened  together  by  dropping  shellac 
upon  the  lingual  side,  and  a  model  secured  from  which  either  half 
of  the  plate  can  be  easily  removed.  The  whole  palatal  portion  of 
the  plate  can  then  be  removed  by  a  saw-cut,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
margin  on  the  lingual  surface  inside  the  teeth.  The  remainder  of 
the  surfaces  of  fracture  are  cut  away  aa  directed  in  case  of  the 
lower  plate,  the  new  surfaces  roughened,  the  pieces  of  the  old  plate 
replaced  upon  the  model  (which  has  received  its  coating  of  liquid 
silex),  waxed  up,  flasked,  packed,  and  vulcanized,  the  teeth  being 
retained  upon  the  model  as  before  described.  The  plate,  when 
finished,  will  show  the  old  rim  and  a  margin  of  the  old  rubber  inside 
the  teeth. 

'^  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  change  the  substance  of  the  plate 
entirely,  as  in  case  of  supposed  mercurial  poisoning  by  red  rubber; 
or  at  least  to  put  what  red  rubber  there  may  be  about  the  plate 
entirely  out  of  sight  and  to  reduce  its  quantity  to  a  minimum.  If 
this  is  to  be  done  to  the  plate  last  under  consideration,  it  should  be 
prepared  for  flasking  as  described,  excepting  that  the  labial  band 
should  be  cut  away,  and  everything  arranged  so  that  the  plate  can 
be  separated  from  the  model  when  flasked.  The  parts  cut  away 
should,  of  course,  be  replaced  by  wax.  The  case  is  now  set  in  the  flask 
so  as  to  leave  the  parting  at  the  upper  edges  of  the  gums.  The  plaster 
is  varnished  and  oiled  and  more  plaster  built  on  against  the  labial 
sides  of  the  teeth,  extending  from  their  cutting-edges  to  the  edge  of 
the  flask,  and  again  varnished  and  oiled,  so  that  the  appearance  will 
now  be  precisely  similar  to  a  plate  flasked  so  as  to  be  retained  upon 
the  model.  The  ring  of  the  flask  is  now  put  in  place  and  filled,  and 
the  plaster  allowed  to  harden. 

"  When  the  flask  is  separated  the  teeth  will  be  found  in  its  ring- 
section.  A  few  blows  of  the  hammer  will  dislodge  them,  with  Uie 
piece  of  plaster  built  against  their  labial  surfaces.  This  is  careftilly 
broken  away  in  two  pieces  if  possible,  which  are  preserved,  and 
the  teeth  and  rubber  encasing  them  is  left.  The  rubber  is  now  filed 
away  as  much  as  is  practicable,  leaving  none  of  the  old  rubber  in 
sight  and  removing  enough  from  the  palatal  surface  to  make  a  new 
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fit  to  the  model.  The  teeth  and  plaster  are  replaced  in  the  flask 
and  the  case  is  ready  for  packing  and  vulcanizing,  and  when 
finished  none  of  the  old  rubber  will  be  seen,  and  the  plate  will  be 
practically  as  good  as  though  the  teeth  had  been  removed  from  the 
old  plate  and  reset. 

"  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  showing  at 
the  joint  between  the  incisors;  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
bringing  the  sections  together  properly  and  in  holding  them  in 
position  while  flashing.  If  there  is  room  a  small  wisp  of  loose 
cotton,  not  larger  than  a  thread,  may  be  tucked  into  the  joint  on 
its  palatal  side,  the  edges  of  the  blocks  being  beveled  to  admit  of 
this  being  done. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  change  from  red  to  black  rubber  just  de- 
scribed can  be  made  with  a  whole  plate  or  a  broken  one  indifier- 
ently.  If  a  change  of  articulation  and  a  new  fit  to  the  mouth  is 
also  desired  on  account  of  shrinkage  of  the  gums,  the  plate  should 
be  prepared  so  as  to  draw  from  the  model,  and  a  few  small  pieces 
of  wax  put  in  the  palatal  side  to  bear  upon  the  alveolar  ridge,  and 
give  the  right  articulation  by  trial  in  the  mouth,  the  centre  of  the 
plate  being  cut  away  to  facilitate  the  fitting  of  the  plate  to  the 
model.  A  fresh  model  of  the  mouth  being  secured  from  an  impres- 
sion, the  plate  is  waxed  on  to  it,  the  case  is  flashed  with  a  false 
piece  of  plaster  built  against  the  labial  sides  of  the  teeth  as  has 
been  before  described,  and  the  plate  afterward  removed  and  cut 
away  as  much  as  desired,  a  considerable  amount  always  being 
taken  from  its  palatal  surface. 

''  This  process  does  all  and  more  than  is  specified  in  the  Hyatt 
patent,  as  it  not  only  gives  a  new  fit,  but  allows  the  material  of  the 
plate  to  be  substantially  changed.  Holes  and  dovetails,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  fine  serrated  edge  left  by  cross* 
cutting  the  surfaces  of  union  will  be  found  an  excellent  guide  in 
scraping  the  plate  to  avoid  overlaps.  The  use  of  shellac  as  a  cement 
is  strongly  advised  in  repairing,  as  it  is  rigid  and  brittle  when  cold, 
and  the  broken  parts,  if  once  properly  brought  together,  cannot  get 
out  of  adjustment  without  at  once  attracting  attention  by  the  break- 
age of  the  cement  Wax  does  not  answer  the  purpose  nearly  so 
well. 

''  The  amount  of  shrinkage  in  vulcanite  from  cooling  after  vul- 
canization is  not  so  generally  noticed  and  provided  for  as  it  should 
be.  Plates  composed  of  single  teeth  do  not  give  trouble  from  this 
cause,  but  full  plates  on  which  sections  are  mounted  are  often  very 
vexatious  to  the  dentist  from  the  change  of  shape  they  undergo 
from  shrinkage. 
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"The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  ends  of  the  sections  abutting 
form  an  arch  of  porcelain,  which  expands  or  contracts  but  slightly 
from  changes  of  temperature.  The  rib  of  vulcanite  immediatelj 
inside  this  arch,  and  in  which  the  pins  are  imbedded,  forms  a  second 
arch  closely  attached  by  the  pins  to  the  first  one.  The  plate  is 
moulded  to  the  model  and  hardened  at  a  temperature  of  about 
320^,  and  is  afterward  placed  in  the  mouth,  where  the  tempenUoie 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  90^.  Under  these  circumstances  the  con- 
traction of  the  rubber  which  ensues  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
radius  of  the  arch,  drawing  the  heels  of  the  plate  together,  thus 
rendering  it  a  little  too  narrow  to  fit  the  mouth  accurately.  This 
has  the  further  effect  of  elevating  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate, 
which,  when  tried  in  the  mouth,  will  usually  be  found  to  rock 
slightly,  often  so  much  as  to  interfere  with  its  fitting. 

*'  If  the  plate  has  been  made  upon  a  model  taken  from  the  mouth 
the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  warming  the  back  part  of  its  palatal 
portion,  pressing  it  down  slightly,  and  cooling  it  while  the  pressure 
is  continued,  the  narrowing  of  the  plate  being  too  small  in  amount 
to  be  itself  objectionable. 

"  This  change  can  be  accomplished  with  more  certainty  by  making 
a  small  plaster  cast  of  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate,  placing  upon 
the  part  where  the  change  is  desired  a  small  piece  of  folded  paper, 
folded  so  as  to  present  a  thick  centre,  and  forcing  the  plate  down 
upon  it  after  its  palatal  portion  has  been  warmed. 

''The  shrinkage  here  alluded  to  becomes  a  more  serious  matter 
when  the  plate  is  re-vulcanized  in  the  course  of  repairing  iL  It  is 
flasked  when  the  change  in  form  by  its  shrinkage  has  already  once 
manifested  itself,  and  again  heated  to  320°  ;  and  in  cooling  a  second 
shrinkage  takes  place,  it  becomes  still  narrower,  and  its  fit,  already 
defective,  is  made  perceptibly  worse.  It  now  often  becomes  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  bring  it  back  to  its  proper  shape  before  it  can  be  worn 
with  comfort.  To  provide  for  this  a  small  dot  should  be  made  with 
a  pointed  instrument  on  each  side  of  the  plate  immediately  behind 
the  molars,  and  a  pair  of  dividers  set  to  the  distance  between  thcM 
points.  After  vulcanization  the  dividers  can  be  applied  to  the 
marks,  and  they  will  indicate  the  amount  of  shrinkage  the  plate 
has  experienced.  Let  the  plate  now  be  warmed  just  behind  the 
incisors  and  in  the  mesial  line  by  repeated  short  puffi  of  a  blowpipe 
flame.  This  must  be  done  carefully  and  the  heat  not  allowed  to 
extend  over  an  area  much  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  rubber  is  sufficiently  softened  the  plate  should  be  taken 
by  the  heels,  a  pull  made  upon  it  sufficiently  forcible  to  expand  the 
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4 
arch,  arid  a  Btreain  of  oold  water  applied.    The  dividers  will  at  once 

show  if  the  change  made  is  sufficient. 

**  When  the  plate  is  now  tried  in  the  month  it  may  be  that  the  back 
edge  will  not  touch  the  roof»  and  air  will  be  admitted  under  the  plate, 
in  which  case  the  back  edge  should  be  warmed  and  forced  up  to  its 
proper  position. 

''The  same  remarks  apply  to  full  lower  plates  as  well,  which 
often  are  found  to  have  lost  their  fit  in  a  measure,  after  having 
been  re-vulcanized.  The  process  above  detailed  will  suffice  to  re- 
store them  to  their  former  fit  and  render  them  again  comfortable  to 
the  wearer.*' 

If  the  teeth  are  to  be  reset  because  of  change  from  absorption, 
or  because  of  some  inaccuracy  in  the  fit  of  the  plate,  it  will  perhaps 
be  best,  in  most  cases,  to  proceed  just  as  for  a  new  piece,  grinding 
the  joints  again  for  any  change  of  arrangement.  Sometimes  re- 
jointing  the  blocks  may  be  saved  by  bedding  their  cutting  edges  and 
cusps  in  a  gutta-percha  rim  before  detaching  from  the  plate;  this 
will  permit  their  adjustment  to  the  new  wax  plate  in  a  continuous 
arch.  Sometimes  the  old  plate  may  with  advantage  be  used  as  an 
impression  cup  by  roughening  the  rubber  and  using  a  very  thin 
layer  of  wax  or  plaster,  whichever  best  suits  the  case.  In  making 
the  model  extend  it  backward,  as  before  described  under  Articu- 
lation of  Plastic  Work.  Before  removing  the  piece  complete  the 
articulator,  making  the  plaster  cover  the  edges  and'  crowns  of  the 
teeth  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  By  setting  the  blocks,  when  removed 
from  the  old  plate,  into  their  depressions  on  the  articulator  the  exact 
relations  of  blocks  to  the  model  is  preserved ;  also,  if  the  plaster  of 
the  impression  is  made  accidentally  too  thick  the  articulator  may 
be  slightly  closed.  The  wax  plate  is  arranged  first  on  the  outside ; 
the  half-articulator  is  then  removed  and  the  inner  part  of  the  plate 
shaped.  The  articulating  portion  is  then  cut  ofi*,  the  model  set  in 
the  flask,  and  the  process  completed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Gk>ld,  platiua,  or  aluminium  plates  may  also  be  re-fitted  to  suit 
a  mouth  changed  by  absorption.  Perforate  the  plate  with  holes 
about  size  No.  22  (Fig.  798),  countersunk  on  lingual  side,  regularly 
arranged  and  about  half  an  inch  apart  Fill  the  lingual  surface 
between  teeth  with  plaster;  remove  this  when  hard  and  make 
countersinks  in  it  opposite  each  hole  in  the  plate.  Set  the  plate  on 
model  and  fasten  it  with  wax  around  the  entire  edge ;  then  place  in 
half  flask  as  usual.  Replace  the  countersunk  pieces  of  plaster  and 
pour  second  half  matrix ;  this  piece  of  plaster  and  the  wax  around 
the  edge  prevent  the  batter  of  the  matrix  from  getting  between  plate 
and   model.     Separate  flask,  cut  vents,  put  in  a  sheet  of  prepared 
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rubber  of  proper  size,  press  matrix  together,  and  vulcanize.  The  im- 
pression may  be  taken  in  the  usual  cusps  or  in  the  plate  itaelf,  and 
with  either  plaster  or  wax,  as  the  case  may  require ;  if  taken  in  the 
plate,  cleanse  this  carefully  after  making  the  model.  The  adhesion  of 
the  rubber  may  be  increased  by  cutting  the  palatine  sur&oe  of  the 
metallic  plate  with  a  sharp  graver ;  it  should  be  carefully  cleansed 
just  before  packing  the  rubber. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  method  of  refitting  gold  or 
vulcanite  plates  with  a  new  vulcanite  lining :  **  Perforate  the  palatal 
portion  of  the  plate  with  from  eight  to  twelve  holes  at  different 
points,  and  also  the  extreme  borders,  from  heel  to  heel  of  the  plate, 
at  intervals  of  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  apart  and  near  the  edges. 
These  holes  may  be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  medinm-siaed 
knitting-needle ;  or,  if  the  piece  is  of  vulcanite,  to  twice  or  three 
times  that  size.  On  the  lingual  and  buccal  surfaces  the  holes  are 
well  countersunk  with  a  burr  drill.  The  plate  is  employed  as  a  enp 
or  holder  to  take  an  impression  of  the  mouth  in  plaster,  being 
pressed  up  closely  to  the  parts.  The  plaster  forced  through  the 
holes,  and  filling  the  countersinks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate, 
will  serve  to  bind  the  plaster  to  the  plate  and  prevent  the  two  from 
separating  as  they  are  detached  from  the  mouth.  When  removed 
the  plaster  impression  lining  the  plate  is  trimmed  even  with  the 
borders  of  the  latter  and  varnished  and  oiled.  The  lower  section 
of  the  vulcanizing  flask  is  now  filled  with  a  batter  of  plaster  on  a 
level  with  its  upper  surface,  and  the  impression  filled  with  the  same 
is  turned  over  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flask,  with  the  edges 
of  the  plate  touching  the  surface  of  the  plaster.  The  plate  and  adher- 
ing plaster  are  now  carefully  separated  from  the  model.  After 
cutting  out  the  plaster  from  the  holes  and  countersinks  in  the  plate 
the  plaster  forming  the  impression  is  detached  from  the  plate  and 
the  holes  and  countersinks  filled  with  wax.  The  plate  is  then  re- 
adjusted over  the  model  and  (the  surrounding  surface  of  the  plaster 
in  the  flask  having  been  varnished  and  oiled)  plaster  is  poured  in 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  and  teeth,  filling  the  upper  ring. 
When  the  plaster  is  sufficiently  hard  the  two  sections  of  the  flask 
are  separated  and  grooves  formed,  running  out  from  the  matrix  to 
the  margins  of  the  flask.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  vulcanizable  rob- 
ber is  now  either  placed  upon  the  model  or  packed  in  upon  the 
palatal  surface  of  the  plate;  before  doing  which,  however,  the  wax 
filling  the  holes  and  countersinks  in  the  plate  (and  which  was  placed 
there  to  prevent  portions  of  plaster  last  poured,  in  forming  the  ma- 
trix, from  filling  them  up)  should  be  worked  out  with  a  small  instru- 
ment   The  whole  being  sufficiently  heated  the  two  sections  of  the 
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flask  are  forced  together,  expelliDg  redundant  material.    The  piece  is 
then  vulcanized." 

The  late  Dr.  Wildman  suggested  the  following  method  of  forming  a 
new  plate  without  changing  the  articulation  of  the  teeth :  "  Roughen 
the  palatal  surface  of  the  rubber  plate  to  cause  the  plaster  to  adhere 
to  it ;  then  use  it  as  an  impression  cup  to  take  a  plaster  impression, 
being  careful,  when  it  is  in  the  mouth,  to  preserve  the  articulation. 
In  this  impression  cast  the  model;  trim  and  cut  conical  holes  at 
several  points  in  its  outer  face.  Now,  before  separating  the  impres- 
sion from  the  model,  make  a  cast  of  the  face  of  the  teeth  in  two  or 
three  perpendicular  sections,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  model, 
using  a  solution  of  soap  or  other  parting  substance  on  the  plaster 
model.  Remove  this  mould  of  the  face  of  the  teeth,  which  indicates 
their  true  position  relative  to  the  model.  Then  take  the  impres- 
sion from  the  model.  By  the  aid  of  heat  sufficient  to  soften  the 
rubber  remove  the  teeth  from  it.  Next  make  a  model  plate  with 
prepared  gutta-percha,  'wax  and  paraffine  (or  modeling  composi- 
tion).' Now  secure  the  sections  of  the  mould  of  the  face  of  the 
teeth  to  the  model  (their  place  will  be  indicated  bj  the  conical 
holes  or  keys);  adjust  the  teeth  in  their  proper  positions  in  the 
plaster  mould  of  them,  and  build  up  with  wax  to  the  proper  form 
of  the  model  set.  This  being  done  test  its  accuracy  of  contour  and 
articulation  by  placing  it  in  the  mouth.  Then,  using  the  model, 
proceed  as  for  making  a  new  set."  The  ^nethod  just  described  re- 
quires the  presence  of  the  patient ;  but  cases  occur  where  this  is  not 
possible,  and  owing  to  accident  a  new  plate  is  necessary  and  the 
articulation  must  be  preserved.  Take  a  case,  for  an  example,  where 
the  plate  is  so  fractured  that  it  cannot  be  repaired,  and  yet  is  capable 
of  being  temporarily  adjusted  by  means  of  hot  wax  dropped  from 
a  spatula.  When  this  is  done  the  palatal  surface  of  the  plate  is 
coated  lightly  with  oil  and  plaster  batter  poured  into  it  to  form  a 
model.  Then  trim  the  edges  of  the  plate  and  sides  of  the  model, 
and  form  holes  of  a  conical  shape  to  act  as  keys  for  the  mould  which 
is  made  in  sections  of  the  outer  face  of  the  teeth.  When  this  mould 
has  become  hard  the  sections  of  it  are  removed,  as  well  as  the  plate 
from  the  plaster  model.  Undercuts  may  prevent  the  ready  removal 
of  the  old  vulcanite  plate,  and  in  such  a  case,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  model,  the  old  plate  should  be  softened  by  heat.  The  subsequent 
manipulation  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  method.  When  the 
plate  is  broken  in  half  a  rubber  plate  may  be  repaired  by  a  method 
suggested  by  Dr.  Gilbert :  "  Remove  the  denture,  and  with  a  fine 
Swiss  saw  cut  away  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate  to  within  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  teeth.    In  this  re- 
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mainiDg  portion  cut  dovetails  to  retain  the  new  rubber,  and  also  form 
an  undercut  channel  in  the  portion  which  fits  over  the  alveolar  ridge 
in  the  line  of  the  break,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  rim ;  secure  the  parts 
to  the  model  with  wax.  The  cut-out  palatal  portion  may  then  be  laid 
back  in  place  to  aid  in  waxing  up  that  part.  Invest  in  the  flask, 
covering  the  labial  and  grinding  portions  of  the  teeth,  as  in  other 
repair  work.  After  separating  remove  the  part  desired  to  be  replaced 
with  new  material ;  pack  and  vulcanize  as  usual." 

Partial  pieces  can  usually  be  setained  by  stays  and  the  fit  of  the 
plate.  If  clasps  are  called  for  these  may  be  made  of  robber  alone 
if  the  clasps  are  short  and  the  rubber  elastic ;  or  of  rubber  strength- 
ened by  a  gold  wire,  which  is  to  be  curved 
Fig.  099     _       ^    around  the  clasp  tooth  just  before  packing. 

A  gold  clasp  may  also  be  fitted  and  re- 
tained in  the  rubber  either  by  a  projecting 
slip  of  the  same  metal  or  by  solderii^  into 
it  one  or  two  platinum  pins.  Fig.  999, 
taken  from  Prof.  Wildman's  monograph,  represents  these  two  forms 
of  clasp ;  but  in  cases  requiring  clasps  we  very  decidedly  prefer  a 
gold  plate.  The  larger  size  of  vulcanite  plates  necessary  for  strength 
will  usually  secure  adhesion  with  the  help  of  stays  or  half  clasps; 
in  none  of  these  cases  do  we  consider  the  vacuum  cavity  of  any 
service. 

Combination  of  Valeantt^and  Metallic  Ptatea. — Blocks  or  gum  teeth 
may  be  secured  to  gold  plate  by  vulcanite  instead  of  by  soldering. 
Blocks  having  a  porcelain  gum  on  the  inside,  finished  to  the  plate 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  base  opposite  each  tooth,  present  a  very 
handsome  appearance  when  attached  to  gold  plate  by  vulcanite,  and 
may  be  made  very  secure.  The  hole  should  be  of  good  size  (from 
Nos.  12  to  15,  Fig.  798),  but  must  not  come  so  near  the  tranaluoent 
front  of  the  tooth  as  to  permit  the  color  of  the  rubber  to  darken  it 
In  this  and  the  subsequent  modes  of  attachment  the  swaging,  ar- 
ticulation, and  grinding  of  blocks  is  done  as  usual,  except  that  there 
is  less  necessity  for  close  fitting  to  the  plate  than  in  case  of  soldered 
work.  The  temporary  plaster  rim,  elsewhere  described,  must  in  all 
cases  be  used,  so  as  to  permit  removal  and  correct  replacement  of 
teeth.  In  case  of  the  blocks  just  described,  press  each  block  into 
place  over  a  thin  layer  of  wax  on  the  gold  plate.  The  wax  projec- 
tion made  by  each  hole  shows  where  to  drill  the  plate  for  the  pins ; 
then  remove  plate,  drill  holes,  and  solder  roughened  or  headed  pins 
into  the  plate  opposite  each  hole;  fasten  the  blocks  temporarily 
with  wax,  then  invest  in  the  vulcanizing  flask,  so  that  on  separating 
the  matrix  the  plate  shall  come  away  in  one  half,  the  teeth  in  the 
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other.  Fill  the  holes  with  rubber  and  place  a  strip  over  the  base  of 
the  blocks ;  tmrm  and  replaoe  the  two  halves  of  the  matrix,  and 
vulcanize.  Vulcanite  blocks,  such  as  those  in  Figs.  1000  and  1001, 
m&y  be  very  firmly  attached  to  metal  platee  by  some  one  of  the 
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methods  represented  in  Fig.  1002.  Set  the  teetb  or  blocks  in  the 
temporary  plaster  rim  and  distinctly  mark  a  line  around  the  ridge, 
just  under  the  head  of  the  pins  (C) ;  mark  across  this  line  the  posi- 
tion of  each  pin  (a,  b,  e,  d);  then  remove  blocks  and  prepare  the 
plate  for  the  different  plans  of  retaining  the  vulcanite.  1st.  For  an 
aluminium  plate  which  can  have  no  soldered  pins  drill  a  row  of  small 
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boles  on  the  line  between  the  pins;  set  it  in  the  counter-die,  and 
with  a  tapering  punch  enlarge  each  hole,  with  the  projecting  burr 
next  the  tooth  (G,  c).  Let  each  hole  be  not  smaller  than  No.  20 
(Fig.  798).  In  some  cases  a  smaller  set  of  holes  may  be  punched 
or  drilled  in  the  outer  edge  above  the  gum  (C).  Swage  the  plate 
again  to  correct  the  effect  of  this  punching ;  then  place  it  on  model, 
replace  blocks,  arrange  wax,  and  prepare  for  vulcanizing.  2d.  Ar- 
range the  plate  firmly  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  set  small  cups  of  gold 
or  platina  on  the  line,  between  the  pins  (A,  a),  with  a  small  piece  of 
solder  at  each,  and  solder  them  all  at  one  heating.  3d.  Or  drill 
small  holes  on  the  line,  between  the  pins  of  the  teeth  (B,  b),  and 
insert  headed  platina  or  gold  pins,  and  solder  them.    4tb.  Or  drill 
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two  holes  between  the  tooth-pins  (E,  e)  and  insert  a  loop ;  onlj  <Hie 
hole  is  really  necessary,  as  the  other  end  of  the  loop  may  be  short* 
ened  so  as  just  to  touch  the  plate,  to  which  the  solder  will  attach  it 
5th.  Lastly,  a  wire  may  be  bent  in  a  series  of  waves  (d  ),  so  as  to 
pass  under  each  tooth-pin  (or  just  behind  it  if  the  pin  is  too  close 
to  the  plate,  but  never  over  it)  and  rise  from  the  plate  between  the 
pins.  Adjust  this  wire  accurately,  with  the  blocks  in  place ;  mark 
the  points  of  contact ;  then  remove  plate  and  solder  the  wire.  The 
last  four  methods  are  applicable  to  gold  and  platinum,  which  admit 
of  soldering.  In  soldering  no  plaster  investment  must  be  used, 
and  the  plate  must  have  a  good  support  on  the  charcoal ;  with  these 
precautions  careful  soldering  will  not  warp  or  spring  the  plate.  If 
sprung  the  pins  and  loops  make  it  necessary  to  cut  a  deep  groove  in 
the  lead  counter-die  before  attempting  to  swage. 

After  completiug  either  of  the  five  plans  here  described  re-adjust 
the  teeth  in  the  plaster  rim  and  fasten  them  in  place  with  wax, 
trimmed  to  the  shape  required  for  the  vulcanite;  then  invest  in  the 
flask  and  vulcanize  as  before  described.  By  avoiding  excess  of  rub- 
ber, using  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  conceal  the  pins  or  loops, 
the  vulcanite  band  may  have  a  very  neat  appearance.  Some  dentists 
partly  conceal  the  rubber  by  an  inside  and  outside  band ;  but  if  con- 
cealment is  necessary,  we  should  prefer  to  do  it  by  the  form  of  blocks 
above  given.  If  the  inside  band  is  used  the  simplest  method  is  to 
mark  the  line  of  its  position ;  then,  by  skillful  use  of  the  hammer,  a 
strip  of  gold  can  be  paned  and  with  the  pliers  heni  so  as  to  have  a 
uniform  slope  and  a  close  fit;  a  file  will  be  necessary  over  small 
prominences ;  this  method  of  paning  is  simpler  than  either  swaging 
a  band  or  first  making  a  lead  or  tin  pattern.  If  cast  plates  of  alumin- 
ium or  other  metal  alloys  are  used  it  is  only  necessary  to  drill  holes, 
as  many,  and  of  such  size,  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  in  that 
part  of  the  plate  next  the  blocks ;  they  may  pass  through  to  the 
palatine  surface  if  necessary,  and  be  countersunk.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  ascertain,  by  trial,  that  the  closely  fitting  edge  of  alumin- 
ium does  not  interfere  with  the  teeth  in  separating  and  replacing 
the  flask. 

A  method  of  attaching  porcelain  teeth  to  a  metal  base  with  vul- 
canite was  devised  by  Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt,  and  a  process  very  similar 
was  afterward  introduced  by  Dr.  Engle.  It  is  described  by  Dr. 
Hunt  as  follows:  "  Thus  far  we  proceed  as  we  do  for  ordinary  gold 
plate  work.  We  will  now  suppose  the  teeth  ground  and  jointed, 
leaving  as  much  space  between  the  teeth  and  plate  as  the  plate  will 
admit  of.  We  next  mark  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  on  the 
labial  surface  of  the  plate  each  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  place 
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a  loop  lor  purposes  hereinafter  described;  then  apply  wax  to  the 
external  or  labial  parU  of  the  teeth  aod  plat«,  in  any  manner  Buf> 
fioient  to  retain  the  teeth  in  position ;  remove  the  wax  from  the 
lingual  parts  of  the  teeth  and  plate,  and  mark  the  position  on  the 
metal  where  it  is  desirable  to  insert  the  loops ;  remove  the  teeth  and 
wax,  and  with  a  small  bow-drill  make  holes  through  the  plate  at  the 
several  points  previously  determined  on  for  the  attachments  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  plate-puocb  hole;  take  a  wire  or  ordinary 
gold  plate  cut  in  strips,  say  from  a  half  to  one  line  in  width,  being 

Fio.  1003. 


governed  by  the  amount  of  room  there  is  under  the  base  of  the  teeth, 
and  with  small  round-nosed  pliers  bend  the  strip  around;  grasp 
both  ends  with  square-nosed  pliers;  draw  the  round-nosed  pliers 
from  the  loop,  still  grasping  the  square-nosed  pHers  with  the  left 
hand,  and  with  a  hammer  strike  the  top  of  the  loop  a  sutGcient  blow 
to  keep  the  ends  from  sprin^ng  apart;  cut  off  the  ends  and  dress 
down  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  plate ;  after  which  solder  on  charcoal  or 
other  suitable  substance  without  investment.  Fig.  1003  illustrates 
the  bent  or  booked  wire  soldered  to  the  base.  Pickle,  dress,  and 
polish  that  portion  of  the  plate  to  he  exposed  to  view.  Bend  and 
flatten  the  pins;  arrange  the  teeth,  waxing  so  as  to  cover  up  the 
loops  if  practicable.  The  loops  should  be  placed  as  near  the  base 
of  the  teeth  as  possible,  the  rubber  furming,  when  finished,  a  part 
of  the  general  concave  shape  which  is  desirable  in  upper  dentures 
and  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  with  ordinary  soldered  work. 
Then  with  silicate  of  soda  paint  the  joints,  to  keep  the  rubber  from 
forcing  in  where  it  would  show  after  vulcanizing.  Flask,  vulcanize, 
and  finish  as  usual. 
Celluloid  can  be  attached  to  a  metal  plate  with  the  same  loops  and 
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hooks  by  sawing  out  the  palatal  portion  of  the  celluloid  blank,  and 
trimming  away  as  much  of  the  remaining  portion  which  covers  the 
alveolar  ridge  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  having  an  excess  of  material. 
When  investing  the  piece  the  line  of  separation  is  made  at  the  edge 
of  the  wax  rim,  thus  permitting  the  plaster  to  cover  the  palatal  portion 
of  the  metal.  When  the  sections  of  the  flask  are  separated  the  metal 
plate  will  occupy  the  lower  and  the  teeth  the  upper  portions. 

The  attachment  of  vulcanite  to  metal  plates  is  an  extremely  usefbl 
and  important  application.  It  loses  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
claimed  for  vulcanite,  the  accurate  fit  of  the  plate ;  but  it  makes 
very  strong  work,  and  is  more  cleanly  than  ordinary  swaged  work, 
because  all  interstices  are  completely  closed.  It  also  gives  a  shape 
behind  the  teeth  more  conformable  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  teeth 
and  gum.  It  obviates  two  of  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
vulcanite — thickness  of  the  plate  and  contact  of  the  rubber  against 
the  gum  and  tongue.  It  dispenses  with  that  accurate  grinding  of 
the  base  of  blocks  required  in  ordinary  gold  work,  and  obviates  the 
risks  of  the  soldering  process.  It  is  applicable  to  full  sets,  or  to 
partial  sets  where  the  teeth  are  in  groups  of  three  or  more.  It  Is 
best  repaired  by  removing  the  entire  vulcanite  attachment;  but 
those  who  patch  up  old  rubber  plates  can,  with  greater  impunity, 
patch  the  "  combination  work ; ''  since  the  strength  of  the  piece 
depends  mainly  on  the  plate,  the  brittleness  of  second  heating  is  of  leas 
moment.  Another  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  it  makes  available 
to  gold-dentists  the  beautiful  forms  of  rubber  blocks,  without  identi- 
fying them  with  that  class  of  rubber-dentists  who,  by  accommodating 
the  style  of  their  work  to  the  cheapness  of  the  material,  have 
brought  much  discredit  upon  dental  mechanism.  Dr.  R.  M.  Chase 
has  invented  what  he  styles  "  a  metallic-roof  plate,"  which  com- 
prises a  plate  of  gold  or  other  metal  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  a  vulcanized  extension  attached  to  the  edges  of  such  a  plate 
and  extending  over  the  alveolar  ridge.  The  edge  of  the  metallic 
plate  is  serrated  or  notched,  and  bent  upward  at  an  angle  so  that 
the  vulcanite  portion  can  be  attached.  In  such  a  denture  the 
metal  portion  only  comes  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
while  the  vulcanite  is  restricted  to  the  under  and  outer  surfaces  of 
the  alveolar  ridge.  The  method  of  constructing  such  a  denture  is 
described  by  Dr.  Chase  as  follows:  "Shape  the  plaster  model  so 
that  it  will  easily  drop  from  the  sand  by  its  own  shape  and  weight 
by  simply  raising  the  flask  at  a  right  angle  from  the  table.  Alter 
shaping  the  model  as  described,  mould  wax  and  parafline  base-plate 
to  the  labial  and  buccal  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  model, 
filling  all  undercuts  and  irregularities,  letting  it  extend  over  on  to 
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the  alveolar  ridge  to  the  depth  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch.  This  should  be  beveled  toward  the  palatine  aspect,  this 
being  done  with  a  view  to  where  the  turned-up  edge  of  the  plate 
will  not  interfere  with  the  pins  of  the  teeth.  The  whole  model,  in- 
cluding the  wax,  should  be  shaped  on  a  true  bevel  from  the  bifse 
to  the  beveled  edge.  Varnish  the  model,  including  the  paraffine 
wax,  with  two  or  three  coats  of  white  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
A  model  when  prepared  in  this  manner  presents  a  beveled  surface 
at  all  points,  which  makes  sand-moulding  simplicity  itself.  When 
the  shellac  varnish  is  dry  mould  in  fine  sand.  Do  not  pack  the 
sand  over  the  face  of  the  model  but  a  trifle,  rather  depend  upon  the 
weight  of  the  sand  to  do  this.  Pack  thoroughly  around  the  side 
and  top  of  the  flask,  so  that  when  it  is  leveled  off  and  reversed  none 
will  drop  out. 

''  Having  secured  the  impression  of  the  model,  melt  zinc  and 
make  a  die.  When  the  die  is  cool  reverse  it  and  pack  sand  around 
it  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  ridge,  so  that  only  the  palatine 
surface  and  the  beveled  edge  is  exposed.  Place  over  this  a  rim  of 
iron  about  one  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the  die,  and  pour 
melted  lead  into  the  rim  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  Remove  this 
counter-die  and  make  another,  but  do  not  let  the  sand  extend  up 
higher  than  to  one-half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  first 
counter  serves  to  shape  and  partially  swage  upon.  When  this  is 
done  .trim  the  edge  of  the  plate  where  it  bends  over  the  edge  of  the 
die  to  the  proper  shape,  not  letting  it  extend  beyond  the  top  of  the 
beveled  edge.  The  second  counter  serves  for  the  final  swaging.  It 
is  seldom  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  die  and  two  counter- 
dies  as  described.  When  the  plate  is  shaped  upon  the  first  counter, 
notch  the  turned-up  edge  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  cutting 
into  the  metal  to  about  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch — where  the 
turned-up  edge  commences  or  where  it  is  to  leave  the  cast,  place 
back  upon  the  die  and  smooth  down  the  notched  points  which  will 
curl  up  in  cutting.  Anneal  and  place  upon  counter  No.  2  and 
strike  the  die  with  two  or  three  dead  pushing  blows ;  this  will  finish 
the  swaging  process.  Now  saw  or  trim  off  the  base  of  the  model, 
remove  the  wax  and  paraffine,  and  adjust  the  trial-plate.  Secure 
the  bite  or  articulation ;  after  this  is  done  remove  the  trial-plate  and 
fasten  the  metallic  plate  to  the  cast  in  position  by  a  few  drops  of 
wax.  Soften  base  plate,  place  this  upon  the  labial  and  buccal  sur- 
&ce  of  the  cast,  connecting  it  with  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Proceed 
to  wax  up  the  teeth  in  usual  manner,  letting  the  wax-backing  ex- 
tend on  to  the  plate  as  far  as  desired  when  finished.  When  adjust- 
ment of  the  teeth  and  waxing  process  are  completed,  flask  the  same 
70 
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80  for  rubber,  except  the  plaster  shoald  cover  the  metallic  plate, 
extending  a  little  above  the  edge  or  border  of  the  wax.  Soap  the 
plaster,  adjust  the  upper  half  of  the  flask  and  fill  with  plaata*. 
When  hard,  warm  the  flask  and  open.  Remove  all  wax  hj  pooring 
boiling  hot  water  upon  it.  Now,  with  a  pair  of  narrow  beak  forceps, 
bend  the  notched  parts  every  other  one  in  opposite  directions.  This 
gives  additional  security  against  becoming  detached  when  the  ex- 
tension is  moulded  to  it;  vulcanize  and  finish."  A  vulcanized  plate 
may  be  bleached  by  placing  it  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  alcohol, 
and  exposing  to  the  sun's  rays  for  from  four  to  six  hours ;  covering 
the  top  of  the  vessel  with  a  plate  of  glass  will  prevent  rapid  evapora- 
tion. The  pink  rubber  employed  to  give  a  more  natural  color  to 
the  gum  requires  to  be  bleached  in  order  to  render  it  sightly.  To 
remove  teeth  from  a  vulcanite  plate  the  piece  may  either  be  passed 
through  an  alcohol  flame  until  the  teeth  become  hot,  or  the  set  may 
be  boiled  in  oil  or  imbedded  in  hot  sand  of  such  a  temperature  as 
will  not  char  the  plate.  The  latter  method  is  preferable  when  care  u 
taken  to  have  the  sand  at  a  proper  temperature,  as  the  teeth  or  sec- 
tional blocks  can  be  readily  detached  and  all  rubber  adhering  to 
the  pins  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pointed  excavator.  Any  slight 
imperfections  in  a  vulcanite  plate  in  the  form  of  a  small  hole  left 
by  plaster  particles  can  be  repaired  by  melting  gum  shellac  and  in- 
corporating it  with  vulcanite  filings.  A  cement  thus  formed  can  be 
introduced  in  a  plastic  state  and  made  smooth  with  a  heated  spatula 
or  burnisher. 

Rubber  can  be  made  liquid  for  use  as  a  rubber  solder  by  cutting 
it  into  small  pieces  and  dissolving  by  either  benzine,  turpentine, 
chloroform,  ether,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  all  of  these  agents  being 
solvents  of  rubber.  The  shape  of  a  vulcanite  plate  can  be  changed 
by  obtaining  a  correct  impression  and  model  of  the  mouth,  upon 
which  the  plate,  having  been  previously  heated,  is  pressed  by  means 
of  a  napkin  or  piece  of  chamois  skin,  and  held  in  position  until  it 
is  cold.  To  soften  the  rubber  plate  the  set  may  be  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  or  placed  in  an  oven  with  the  teeth  downward  until 
the  rubber  becomes  pliable;  in  the  latter  method  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  rubber  is  not  blistered  or  charred.  A  more  certain 
method,  however,  is  to  reconstruct  the  set. 

For  quick  repair  in  the  case  of  a  broken  tooth  or  sectional  block 
a  hard,  quick-setting  amalgam  is  sometimes  employed,  first  cutting 
out  a  suitable  cavity  about  the  space  to  be  filled,  and  after  the  tooth 
is  properly  adjusted  packing  the  amalgam  under  it  and  about  the 
pins,  the  tooth  being  firmly  held  in  place  during  the  operation. 
Wood's  fusible  metal  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
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to  close  holes,  the  latter  being  countersunk  on  both  surfaces  and  made 
oblong. 

spring  plates  consist  of  elastic  partial  pieces  which  are  so  con- 
structed and  vulcanized  as  to  press  against  certain  natural  teeth,  and 
thus  be  retained  in  position.  After  securing  the  model  a  little  of 
the  palatal  surfaces  of  the  plaster  bicuspids  and  molars  is  scraped 
away,  and  in  forming  the  trial  plate  the  wax  is  allowed  to  extend 
some  distance  from  the  necks  of  the  retaining  teeth  upon  the 
model,  toward  the  grinding  surfaces,  in  the  form  of  partial  stays. 
These  plates  are  so  shaped  as  to  leave  the  central  portion  of  the 
mouth  free,  no  air-chambers  or  clasps  being  necessary.  As  the 
tendency  of  spring  plates  is  to  press  the  retaining  teeth  outward 
they  are  not  generally  used.  For  mouths  having  soft  places  Dr. 
Liand  recommends  an  air-chamber  covering  four-fifths  of  the  pala- 
tine arch  and  including  certain  parts  of  the  alveolar  walls  (Fig. 
939);  and  the  same  writer  remarks:  ''To  insure  a  comfortable 
adaptation  the  pressure  must  be  so  equalized  that,  as  the  alveolar 
ridge  recedes,  undue  stress  will  not  be  brought  on  the  palate.  For 
4his  reason  an  air  space,  covering  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
palatine  arch,  is  desirable,  as  thus  the  pressure  is  better  distributed 
and  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  alveolar  ridge,  where  there 
will  be  the  least  danger  of  injuring  the  mouth,  thus  avoiding  the 
riding  or  rocking  of  the  plate  on  the  hard  palate.  The  conventional 
air  chamber,  with  its  acute  angles  invariably  placed  on  the  most 
rigid  portion  of  the  hard  palate,  soon  outlines  itself  in  the  tissues, 
demonstrating  a  failure  to  properly  utilize  atmospheric  pressure  and 
injuring  the  mouth  by  inducing  absorption  unnecessarily." 

Dr.  Hurd  has  suggested  what  he  terms  a  "  flange  section"  for 
lower  plates,  which  is  described  as  follows :  An  impression  is  first 
taken  in  wax,  and  this  is  used  to  obtain  a  plaster  impression.  The 
extreme  projecting  plaster  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue  is  cut  off,  and 
the  surface  varnished  and  filled  up,  so  as  to  make  a  full  model 
across  from  heel  to  heel,  running  far  back  upon  the  process,  to  keep 
the  lip  from  pressing  the  plate  back  when  the  force  of  the  muscles 
and  lip  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  After  obtaining  a  correct  articu- 
lation, a  gutta-percha  plate  being  used  for  the  purpose,  the  teeth 
are  set  directly  upon  the  centre  of  the  margin,  perpendicular  in 
front,  but  inclined  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  sufficient  space 
to  form  an  outer  flange  for  the  lip  to  press  down  upon.  This  flange 
is  then  made  by  means  of  wax  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  the  inner  surface  rounded  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  out- 
side, but  not  made  so  thick  and  high,  for  the  tongue  to  rest  upon 
and  keep  down,  thus  excluding  the  air,  the  saliva  which  collects 
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under  the  tongue  also  aiding  in  making  the  vacuam.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  flange  should  rest  gently  against  the  cheek  to  gire 
steadiness  to  the  plate,  and  the  teeth  must  be  so  arranged  that  they 
are  level  on  the  face.  After  vulcanizing,  the  piece  is  first  cut  away 
by  filing  at  the  hard  margin  on  the  under  side  of  the  outside  flange, 
and  increasing  it  near  the  edge  of  the  plate  at  the  cheek,  and  making 
a  chamber.  The  inside  of  the  plate  is  also  cut  away  to  free  it  frvm 
the  sublingual  muscles  and  glands,  which  tend  to  elevate  the  plate 
when  the  tongue  moves  upward.  In  cases  of  malformation  a  thin, 
flexible  rubber  flange  may  be  attached  to  the  plate  instead  of  the 
hard  flange,  so  as  to  hold  securely  and  conform  to  the  movements  of 
the  muscles. 

Lining  Vulcanite  Plates  toith  Oold, — ^Vulcanite  plates  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  gold  lining  on  the  palatine  surface  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  the  rubber  with  the  mucous  membrane.  What  la  known 
as  the  "  vulcan  gold  lining "  is  composed  of  chemically  pure  gold, 
with  a  thin  covering  of  pure  silver.  The  flask  is  packed  as  usual  and 
the  gold  is  applied  in  one  piece  to  the  surface  to  be  covered.  The 
union  between  the  rubber  plate  and  the  gold  covering  is  mechanical ; 
and  the  sulphur  in  the  rubber  when  set  free  by  the  action  of  valcan- 
izing  attacks  the  silver,  sulphurizing  the  surface,  and  to  this  the 
rubber  tightly  adheres. 

If  the  rubber  plate  is  covered  by  the  gold  on  both  sides  it  is  claimed 
that  the  vulcanite  becomes  tougher  when  vulcanized,  for  the  reason 
that  during  this  process  the  pressure  against  the  metal  gives  the  plate 
a  surface  more  dense  than  it  will  have  if  vulcanized  in  contact  with 
plaster.  The  sheets  of  this  form  of  gold  are  of  the  thickness  of  No.  20 
foil. 

Vulcanite  for  IrregtUarUy  Appliances. — Of  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  the  vulcanite  material  to  the  correction  of  irregularity  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  No  further  special  direc- 
tions are  required. except  on  two  points:  first,  to  have  the  plaster 
which  makes  the  model  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  air  bubbles; 
secondly,  to  coat  the  teeth  before  vulcanizing  with  soluble  glass  or  col- 
lodion solution.  Attention  to  these  two  points  will  give  a  plate  which, 
if  the  impression  is  correct,  will  fit  the  teeth  with  most  perfect 
accuracy. 

Directions  to  Patient. — Upon  the  completion  and  insertion  of  a 
vulcanite  piece  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  to  cleanse  it  thor- 
oughly at  least  once  a  day ;  also  to  keep  it  in  water  when  not  worn 
in  the  mouth.  Extreme  cleanliness  is  advisable  in  all  kinds  of 
artificial  work,  and  many  patients  need  no  such  direction;  the 
special  necessity  for  care  in  the  case  of  vulcanite  arises  from  the 
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teDEcity  with  which  the  mucous  secretions  adhere  to  the  surface  if 
from  neglect  they  are  allowed  to  collect  upon  it.  This  coating  is 
most  apt  to  collect  at  those  points  where  the  friction  of  the  tongue  and 
of  the  food  does  not  remove  it ;  the  same  care  is  necessary  for  its  daily 
removal  as  is  required  to  keep  the  natural  teeth  in  good  order.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  between  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  and  of 
the  plate,  that  while  both  are  essential  to  purity  of  the  mouth,  the 
secretions  have  no  chemical  action  upon  the  plate,  as  they  have  upon 
the  teeth. 

One  point  affecting  the  durability  of  vulcanite  plates  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  determined  by  a  sufficient  experience.  It  is  well  known 
that  silver  and  eighteen-carat  gold  undergo  a  change  in  the  mouth 
which  causes  them  to  become  more  or  less  brittle;  such  is  not  the 
case  with  twenty-carat  gold  and  with  platinum.  The  change  in 
these  cases  is  partly  the  effect  of  mastication,  acting  as  do  the 
repeated  blows  of  swaging;  partly  a  galvanic  action  between  the 
molecules  of  the  alloyed  metal.  A  similar  but  much  more  rapid 
change  takes  place  in  the  gutta-percha  which  is  used  for  impressions ; 
also  in  the  vulcanized  gutta-percha  and  in  all  those  preparations  of 
vulcanized  rubber  with  which  foreign  substances  are  largely  mixed 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  brown  or  red  color.  The  brown 
rubber,  being  purer,  will  probably  retain  its  toughness  and  elasticity 
longer  than  the  red  rubber.  We  have  some  specimen  pieces  of  red 
rubber  which  seem,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  to  possess  their  origi- 
nal strength ;  and  we  know  of  one  partial  piece  that  has  been  worn 
constantly  for  ten  years,  which  has  never  been  repaired,  and  seems 
as  strong  as  when  first  made.  This  point,  however,  requires  the 
collected  experience  of  many  observers  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  brittleness  of  over-baking 
or  twice  vulcanizing,  and  that  which  may  supervene  as  the  result  of 
certain  molecular  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  material.  It  is  a 
change  which,  unlike  the  galvanic  action  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  may 
not  require  the  presence  of  the  buccal  fluids,  but  which  will  probably 
take  place  alike  out  of  the  mouth  as  in ;  for  such  is  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  gutta-percha. 

"Against  the  use  of  the  vulcanite  it  is  urged:  1.  That  it  has 
degraded  the  art  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  introduced  cheap  work, 
and  by  the  ease  with  which  its  peculiar  manipulations  are  performed. 
2.  That  its  medicinal  action  upon  the  system  is  such  as  to  render  it 
an  unfit  material  to  be  put  into  the  mouth.  3.  That  it  produces  an 
unpleasant  burning  or- heating  sensation  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  a  permanent  sponginessof  the  gums,  not  attendant  on  the  wearing 
of  metallic  plates.    4.  That  the  mucous  secretions  require  more  care 
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for  their  removal  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  than  most  patioits  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving ;  hence  the  liability  of  the  piece  to  become 
unpleasant.  5.  That  to  give  the  necessary  strength  requires  a  thick- 
ness of  plate  that  is  clumsy  and  interferes  with  distinctness  of  enon- 
ciation.  6.  That  the  work  becomes  brittle  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  7.  That  it  is  troublesome  to  repair  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain its  original  strength. 

''  In  favor  of  the  use  of  vulcanite  it  is  urged :  1.  That  the  afaeo- 
lutely  perfect  and  unfailing  accuracy  of  its  adaptation  to  the  model 
places  it,  in  this  important  respect,  before  every  other  material  in 
use  for  dental  plates.  2.  That,  being  perfectly  impervious  to  fluids 
and  insoluble,  it  is  a  pure  and  harmless  material.  3.  That,  being 
devoid  of  all  galvanic  action,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  patients  than 
soldered  and  alloyed  plates.  4.  That  it  has  none  of  the  wearing 
action  of  metal  upon  teeth  against  which  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
partial  cases,  to  bring  it  in  contact.  5.  That  the  great  lightness  of 
the  material  makes  it  very  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  permits  the 
filling  out  of  deficiencies  in  the  ridge  with  the  least  possible  addition 
to  the  weight  of  the  piece.  6.  That  this  lightness,  together  with  its 
peculiar  elasticity,  lessens  greatly  the  danger  of  accidental  breakage 
of  either  teeth  or  plate ;  thus  making  it,  when  properly  oonstnicted, 
the  strongest  of  all  dental  substitutes.  7.  That  the  plastic  proper- 
ties of  the  vulcanite  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be 
moulded  and  hardened  against  any  surface,  however  irr^ular,  give 
it  a  wider  range  of  applicability  than  any  other  substance  used  in 
dentistry." 

CELLULOID. 

Celluloid,  like  vulcanized  rubber,  a  cheap  base  for  artificial  den- 
tures, was  first  introduced  in  1869,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
''  rubber  patents "  was  much  used  by  those  who  objected  to  become 
licensees  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  The  comparatively 
recent  improventents  made  in  the  material,  and  methods  of  manipu- 
lating it,  have  commended  celluloid  to  professional  iavor  as  a  plastic 
substance  more  in  harmony  with  the  soft  tissues  of  the  month,  as 
regards  natural  gum  color,  than  rubber,  although  it  is  more  liable 
than  the  latter  substance  to  change  form  after  moulding  and  to 
absorb  the  oral  secretions  if  not  properly  manipulated.  Celluloid  is 
obtained  from  cellulose,  the  woody  fibre  which  constitutes  the  frame- 
work of  plants,  examples  of  which  are  furnished  by  hemp,  linen, 
cotton- wool,  etc.  In  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  the  cellulose  of 
hemp,  which  is  the  strongest,  is  first  converted  into  paper  by  the 
usual  method,  its  chemical  properties  during  this  process  remaining 
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UDchanged.  The  hemp  paper  is  then  converted  into  pyroxylin  (gun 
cotton),  by  immersing  the  paper  in  a  strong  mixture  of  nitric  and 
aalphuric  acids,  afterward  being  thoroughly  washed. 

This  process  increases  its  weight  about  seventy  per  cent,  and  renders 
it  highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  300^  Fahrenheit. 

The  pyroxylin  is  then  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  a  mixture  made  of 
the  following  ingredients:  Pyroxylin,  100  parts ;  camphor,  40  parts ; 
oxide  of  zinc,  2  parts ;  vermilion,  0.6  part.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  celluloid  is  composed  principally  of  pyroxylin,  with  cam- 
phor (dissolved  in  alcohol)  as  a  solvent,  and  that  it  contains  less 
vermilion  than  the  red  vulcanizable  rubbers.  After  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed  immense  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  mass  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press  of  two  thousand  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  which  squeezes  the  celluloid  through  a  small 
orifice  in  the  side,  near  the  bottom,  of  a  strong  cylinder.  This  pres- 
sure is  necessary  to  condense  and  solidify  the  celluloid,  which,  as  it 
presses  out  of  the  orifice  in  the  cylinder,  is  cut  into  pieces  and  moulded 
by  heat  and  pressure  into  forms  suitable  for  dental  use,  called 
**  blanks,"  and  which  in  size  and  shape  approximate  to  the  bases 
of  Tipper  and  lower  dentures.  These  "  blanks  "  are  then  seasoned  for 
some  two  months  in  a  room  kept  at  a  temperature  of  160^  Fahren- 
heit, when  they  are  ready  for  use.  To  manipulate  a  celluloid  blank 
into  a  proper  denture  is  by  no  means  as  easy  an  operation  as  the 
working  of  vulcanizable  rubber,  celluloid  being  a  material  that  is 
liable  to  alteration  in  shape  and  character  under  different  circum- 
stances. Bepeated  failures  are  the  result  of  manipulating  celluloid 
like  vulcanizable  rubber;  hence  perfect  moulds,  equal  pressure,  and 
metal  dies  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  usefulness  and  durability 
of  such  a  denture.  Experience  proves  that  metal  dies,  which  produce 
a  surface  proof  against  disintegration,  are  alone  reliable.  The  coating 
of  the  surface  of  a  wax  and  paraffine  plate,  and  also  of  the  plaster 
model,  with  tin  foil,  overcome  somewhat  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
the  loss  of  too  much  of  the  camphor  solvent  by  absorption,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  removing  the  original  surface  possessed  by  a 
celluloid  plate  when  it  is  taken  from  the  heater. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  celluloid  denture  the  manipulations  are  the 
same  as  for  vulcanized  rubber  until  the  case  is  ready  to  invest  in  the 
flask.  The  plaster  used  for  working  celluloid  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  not  mixed  too  thin.  The  pink  paraffine  and  wax  answers 
better  than  any  other  material  for  a  base  plate,  a  thin  paraffine-and- 
wax  sheet  being  used  for  the  plate,  which  is  strengthened  by  adding 
to  its  surface  either  warmed  paraffine  or  modeling  composition,  first 
covering  the  paraffine  plate  with  No.  60  tin  foil  in  order  that  the 
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modeliDg  oompoaitioD  may  be  remoyed  without  injuring  the  a 
surface  of  the  thin  paraffiae  haae  plate.     The  teeth  are  arranged  upmi 
the  base  plate  and  secured  bj  dropping  meit«d  paraffine  and  wax 


around  their  roots.  A.  stick-form  of  parafSne  and  wax  can  be 
obtained,  which  ia  very  convenient,  the  method  of  using  it  bong 
represented  in  Fig.  1004. 
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The  paraffine  and  wax  compound  is  then  carved  into  the  shape 
of  the  gum  desired  by  carving  instruments,  such  ad  the  set  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Evans,  represented  in  Fig.  967 ;  or  a  simple  scraper  may  be 
used,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  1005.  The  sur&oe  of  the  paraf- 
fine and  wax  may  be  made  very  smooth  by  directing  upon  it  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  with  a  blowpipe,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  outlines  of  the  carved  gum.  The  more  perfectly  the  wax 
is  carved  and  smoothed,  the  less  finishing  of  the  surface  of  the  cellu- 
loid will  be  necessary.  The  surface  of  the  wax  is  then  covered  with 
heavy  tin  foil,  which  is  burnished  down  lightly  and  smoothly. 

The  case  is  now  ready  for  investing  or  flasking,  after  which  the 
grooves  are  cut  for  excess  of  material ;  and  in  every  case  the  parting 
of  the  flask  should  be  at  the  edge  of  the  wax,  and  the  wax,  teeth,  and 
foil  removed  with  the  upper  half  of  the  flask,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
model  or  cast  is  left  clean  and  entirely  exposed. 

To  prevent  breaking  a  plaster  cast,  in  cases  of  deep  undercut,  the 
method  of  investment  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Wildman  should  be 
followed.  "It  consists  simply  in  so  investing  the  cast  that  it  shall 
occupy  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1006.  If  so  placed,  the  pressure 
applied  in  moulding  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mass  of  plaster 
supporting  the  projection,  instead  of  upon  a  thin  section."  Cutting 
away  the  base  of  the  cast  at  the  heel  before  investing  it  will  elevate 
the  anterior  part  in  the  manner  referred  to.  After  the  sections  of 
the  flask  are  separated,  the  wax  is  removed  by  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  it  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  when  the  tin  foil  will  remain  upon 
the  plaster  surface.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  thin  edge  of  plaster  which  projects  over  the  mould  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  flask  containing  the  teeth.  It  is  recommended  to  cut  a 
groove  for  excess  of  material  around  the  inside  of  the  flask,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  model,  and  in  this  section  of  the 
flask,  with  no  cross  grooves  connecting  the  main  groove  with  the 
model,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  vulcanite.  All  sharp  edges  of  plaster 
liable  to  break  ofi*  should  be  removed  or  rounded,  and  many  prefer, 
especially  when  gum  teeth  are  used,  to  cut  away  the  plaster  between 
the  model  and  the  edge  of  the  flask  all  around,  about  the  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch,  to  allow  the  surplus  celluloid  to  escape  without 
pressing  too  much  upon  the  gums  of  the  teeth.  In  using  a  celluloid 
blank  care  should  be  taken  to  select  one  as  near  the  size  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  model  as  possible,  for  all  folding  owing  to  too  great  width 
at  the  sides  will  form  creases  in  the  plate ;  the  blank  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  size  by  cutting  down.  Celluloid  may  be  moulded 
with  steam,  glycerine,  or  oil,  and  by  dry  heat,  the  latter  giving  the 
most  perfect  results.    Fig.  1007  represents  a  sectional  diagram  of  the 
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8t«ain   moulding  apparataa  of  the  Celluloid  Manu&cturing  Com- 
peuy. 

In  using  this  steam  apparatus  the  boiler  is  partly  filled  with  water, 
the  quantity  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  ribs  st  the  bottom.  TIm 
screw  is  turned  back  bo  &r  that  the  plunger  when  in  porition  is 
resUng  against  the  top  of  the  boiler,  bo  that  the  model  may  not  be 
injured  by  pressure  upon  the  flask  while  the  cover  is  being  screwed 
down.    It  is  very  necessary  that  the  cover  should  be  well   turaed 

Fio.  1007. 


down,  the  gland  turned  back,  and  the  screw  working  easily,  otbtx- 
wise  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  pressnre  is  exerted; 
for,  if  too  much,  the  teeth  or  model  may  be  broken,  and  if  too  little, 
the  result  is  a  porous  plate.  After  the  flask  is  placed  in  the  appa- 
ratus the  screw  is  turned  down  very  gently  with  the  thumb  and 
finger,  until  it  is  felt  to  touch  the  flask.  The  heat,  which  may  be 
generated  with  alcohol,  kerosene,  or  gas,  is  then  applied.    The  upper 
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portion  of  the  safety  valve,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  may  be 
suspended  by  the  pins  in  the  lead  weight,  and  this  valve  should  not 
allow  the  steam  to  escape  at  a  temperature  of  225^  F.  When  the 
steam  begins  to  blow  off,  strict  attention  is  necessary,  as  the  plate  is 
readily  injured  by  too  much  heat  without  the  required  pressure.  The 
time  necessary  from  this  point,  with,  the  properly  regulated  heat,  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  When  the  steam  escapes  from  the 
valve,  its  upper  portion  being  suspended,  the  plate  begins  to  soften, 
and  the  screw  is  easily  turned  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  when  the 
upper  weight  should  be  dropped  down.  The  screw  is  again  turned 
very  carefully,  the  pressure  ceasing  as  soon  as  resistance  is  felt,  and 
continued  when  it  again  yields.  This  careful  screwing  down  is  kept 
up,  and  the  pressure  somewhat  increased  as  the  steam  rises,  which 
can  be  determined  by  raising  the  valve,  the  object  being  to  exert  an 
equal  pressure  over  the  entire  plate,  before  the  steam  blows  off  very 
fliiarply  and  continuously  on  raising  the  safety  valve.  At  this  point 
in  the  moulding  process  the  pressure  should  be  increased,  but  an 
interval  elapse  between  the  turns  of  the  screw  in  order  to  allow  the 
celluloid,  which  flows  very  slowly,  to  escape  under  the  pressure.  At 
the  end  of  the  process,  considerable  pressure  should  be  exerted  by 
means  of  the  screw,  as  much,  indeed,  as  can  be  applied,  or  until  the 
screw  can  no  longer  be  turned.  If  alcohol  is  used  to  generate  the 
heat,  the  cup  of  the  apparatus  is  of  such  a  size  that  its  contents 
are  consumed  by  the  time  the  steam  blows  off  from  the  safety  valve, 
and  the  moulding  is  completed.  If  gas  or  kerosene  is  employed, 
the  flame  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  complete  the  moulding  pro- 
cess within  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  otherwise  the  celluloid  may  be 
injured. 

To  mould  celluloid  in  glycerine  or  oil  an  apparatus  represented 
by  Fig.  1008  is  employed.  It  consists  of  an  open  tank  to  contain 
the  glycerine,  with  a  thermometer  to  indicate  the  heat,  a  stand  on 
detachable  legs,  and  a  screw-clamp  to  hold  the  flask.  In  the  use 
of  the  glycerine  apparatus,  when  the  case  is  ready  for  moulding, 
the  celluloid  blank  is  placed  in  the  flask,  which  is  then  put  in  the 
screw-clamp,  and  the  screw  turned  until  it  lightly  presses  upon  the 
top  of  the  flask.  The  whole  case  is  then  placed  in  the  tank  and 
sufiicient  glycerine  poured  in  to  cover  the  flask — about  one  and  a 
half  pounds. 

The  heat  (which  may  be  generated  by  alcohol,  gas,  or  kerosene) 
is  then  applied,  and  as  soon  as  its  effect  is  felt  by  the  screw  yielding 
to  slight  pressure,  about  225^  F.,  the  moulding  process  is  com- 
menced. The  screw  should  be  very  gently  turned  at  first,  and  the 
pressure  regulated  by  the  softening  of  the  celluloid,  and  increased 
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as  the  Usek  cloaea.  The  flask  in  the  claoip  can  be  removed  fntn 
the  tank  at  times  to  note  the  progreae  of  cloeiug  of  the  flask,  which 
should  take  place  evenly,  so  as  to  distribute  the  pressure  equally 
over  the  entire  plate.  The  heat  should  not  rise  above  260°  F.,  and 
if  the  flask  is  not  closed  completely  when  this  temperature  ii 
reached  the  flame  may  be  reduced.  Olive  or  lard  oil  may  be  used 
instead  of  glycerine,  but  the  latter  is  preferable  on  account  of  clean- 


liness. In  using  steam  or  glycerine,  the  flask  should  remain  in  the 
clamp  until  it  has  become  cold;  the  cooling  may  be  hastened  by 
immersiug  the  clamp  and  flask  in  cold  water.  Where  the  plate  ii 
of  unuaoal  thickness,  or  the  blank  is  changed  in  shape  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  case,  it  is  recommended  to  place  the  flask,  secured 
in  a  clamp,  near  a  etove,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  140°  P., 
for  at  least  half  a  day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  warping  the 
plate.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  the  use  of  the  steam  apparatus,  to 
put  sufficient  water  in  the  heater,  as  too  small  a  quantity  may  be 
entirely  converted  into  steam,  which  is  liable  to  become  overheated, 
a  result  which  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  injurious  to  the  celluloid. 

In  moulding  celluloid  by  means  of  hot,  moist  air,  several  fonns 
of  apparatus  may  be  used,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  wluch  ii 
the  "Best"  Hot  Moist  Air  Celluloid  Apparatus,  represented  in 
Fig.  1009. 

In  using  the  "  Best "  apparatus,  the  piaster  in  the  flask  should  be 
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made  very  net  by  placing  it  in  a  flask  of  water  before  it  is  put  into 
the  heater.  After  tliis  is  done  the  flask  is  placed  in  the  clamp,  the 
top  of  which  is  screwed  down  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
flask.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  oven  of  the  heater  and  the  heat  ap- 
plied, the  d^ree  of  which  ia  deterraiDed  by  mniatening  the  end  of 
the  finger  and  applying  it  to  the  flask.  When  it  flzzles  on  contact,  as 
a  sad-iron  does  to  the  finger  of  a  washerwoman,  the  flask  is  screwed 
together. 


The  point  of  a  knife  inserted  between  the  edged  of  the  flask  will 
also  determine  the  condition  of  the  celluloid  at  this  stage ;  also  by 
experience  in  screwing  down  the  flask.  More  pressure  is  applied 
as  the  celluloid  softens  or  flows,  allowing  some  little  time  to  elapse 
between  the  turning  of  the  screws,  until  the  sections  of  the  flask  are 
brought  together,  when  the  heat  ia  removed  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
juring the  plate  by  making  it  porous.  In  the  use  of  this  apparatua 
the  edgea  of  the  flask  must  not  be  preaaed  together  until  the  cellu- 
loid ia  aufficieotly  softened  to  flow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
aections  of  the  flaak  must  not  be  kept  apart  too  long  or  the  plate 
will  become  hard  from  the  eraporation  of  the  camphor  and  ob- 
atruot  the  proper  closing.  The  case  js  then  removed  from  the  oven 
of  the  heater  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  until  it  becomes  quite 
cold. 
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For  moulding  celluloid  bj  dry  heat,  which  is  now  considered  to 
be  preferable  to  either  ateam  or  glycerine,  the  New  Mode  Heater, 
represented  by  Fig.  1010,  wae  the  first  apparatus  invented  which 
poeseased  superior  advantages  over  the  others  used  for  the  purpose. 


CkB  b«  adapUd  for  *1coliol  bj  gnbatltuUiic  itn  Ump 


and  also  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  It  is  a  cylindrical-cast  vessel, 
having  two  chambers,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  being 
supported  by  piers  or  columns  connecting  its  sides,  top,  and  bottom 
with  those  of  the   outer  chamber,  the  whole  being  made  in  one 
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caBting.  The  outer  oompartment  is  the  steam-chamber  or  boiler,  and 
incloses  the  hot-air  or  packing-chamber  on  all  sides  except  the  front, 
where  the  walls  of  the  two  chambers  converge  and  become  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  access  to  the  packing^chamber.  A  door,  made 
of  the  same  metal  as  the  boiler,  and  fitted  with  lead  packing  to  make 
it  steam-tight,  is  held  in  place  by  a  bridge  secured  with  screws.  The 
door  is  also  provided  with  a  plate-glass  light  (shown  in  cut),  through 
which  the  operator  can  watch  the  progress  of  the  moulding  in  the 
oven.  The  onlj  communication  between  the  two  chambers  is  by 
means  of  a  valve  having  its  seat  in  the  top  of  the  packing-chamber, 
and  controlled  by  a  hollow  stem  which  passes  through  the  top  of  the 
machine. 

B  is  a  mercury  bath;  C,  thermometer ;  D,  screw  plug;  E,  lamnut; 
F,  stem  of  steam- valve ;  G,  screw-cap ;  H,  large  screw  for  closing  the 
flask ;  I,  I,  I,  smaller  screws  for  the  same  purpose ;  K,  K,  K,  L, 
nickel-plated  caps  for  screws  ;  O,  O,  steam-chamber. 

The  New  Mode  Heater,  Seabury's  and  Evans's  Vulcanizers  (Fig. 
1010)  combine  in  one  apparatus  important  improvements  in  the  means 
of  working  both  celluloid  and  rubber,  that  cannot  fail  to  commend 
them  to  the  favor  of  the  profession. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  inventors,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
experience  of  many  experts  in  the  use  of  both  substances,  that  perfect 
work  in  either  can  only  be  made  in  a  dry  chamber,  and  that  where 
a  high  degree  of  heat  is  used,  such  as  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
manipulation  of  celluloid,  the  temperature  must  be  kept  uniform 
until  the  work  is  complete,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  change 
suddenly. 

Steam  is  used  in  these  machines  to  heat  up  the  packing-chamber 
and  investment,  but  the  chamber  itself  can  be,  and  for  certain  kinds 
of  work  must  be,  kept  absolutely  dry  after  the  moulding  com- 
mences, while  the  complete  control  which  the  operator  has  over  the 
workings  of  the  machine  enables  him  to  maintain  the  heat  at  any 
desired  temperature.  The  hot^box  or  packing-chamber  is  nearly  ^ 
in  one,  and  in  the  others  quite,  surrounded  by  the  boiler,  and  steam 
may  be  admitted  to  or  excluded  from  the  packing-chamber  at  will. 
A  case  may  be  removed  from  the  heater  and  another  one  inserted 
without  reducing  the  temperature  or  letting  off  the  steam  from  the 
boiler,  thus  accomplishing  a  large  saving  of  time.  The  boiler  has 
no  steam-packed  plunger  or  screw  to  cause  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  pressure  applied.  The  top  of  the  boiler,  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Mode  Heater,  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  boiler ;  the  flask 
is  closed  with  a  small  key-wrench  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  the 
screw-bolts  for  closing  the  flask  passing  through  the  steam-chamber  in 
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piers  or  columnB ;  a  steam-tiglit  plate^glaas  door  permits  the  operator 
to  examine  the  work  at  any  time  during  the  process  of  moalding, 
enabling  him  to  apply  the  proper  pressure  at  the  right  tiooie,  thus 
reducing  the  liability  to  break  the  cast,  investment,  or  teeth.  The 
descriptions  of  the  Seabury  and  Evans  machines,  in  the  article  on 
Vulcanite,  will  explain  their  manipulation. 

Dry  heat  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the  celluloid  materiaL  If  a 
piece  of  transparent  celluloid  be  passed  through  a  jet  of  steam,,  the 
transparency  will  disappear  in  an  instant,  and  the  material  will 
become  opaque  and  lose  its  hardness.  A  piece  of  the  same  trans- 
parent  celluloid  heated  in  a  dry  chamber  to  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  jet  of  steam  is  not  affected,  its  transparency  and 
hardness  remaining  unchanged.  So,  too,  a  piece  of  black  mbber 
vulcanized  by  dry  heat  is  of  a  pure  jet-black  color  when  taken  out  ; 
while  a  piece  of  the  same  black  rubber  vulcanized  in  the  ordinary 
method  shows  brownish  discolorations.  These  simple  experimenti 
show  conclusively  that  the  action  of  the  steam  is  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  quality.  Dr.  Campbell  gives  the  following  directions  for  the 
moulding  of  celluloid  in  his  apparatus,  which  are  also  applicable  to 
the  others : — 

To  secure  the  best  practical  results,  celluloid  should  be  moulded 
or  pressed  into  the  form  desired  at  the  highest  possible  temperature 
which  will  not  burn  it.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  mould 
a  plate  on  a  metal  cast  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  it  can  be 
done,  which  is  less  than  212^,  and  another  on  the  same  cast  at  the 
highest  temperature  possible,  say  310^  or  320^,  and  lay  the  two  aside 
for  a  few  days,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  moulded  at  the 
lower  temperature  will  not  fit  the  cast,  while  that  moulded  at  the 
higher  temperature  will  fit  as  well  as  when  first  made.  The  reason 
is  that  the  low  temperature  fails  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  plate 
to  return  to  its  original  form,  while  the  high  temperature  renders  it 
so  thoroughly  plastic  that  this  tendency  is  entirely  eradicated.  This 
is  proportionally  the  case  with  pieces  made  at  intermediate  tempera- 
tures ;  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the  plate  is  subjected  in 
moulding,  the  more  exactly  will  it  hold  its  new  form  and  the  leas  will 
be  its  tendency  to  warp. 

Celluloid  may  be  readily  and  safely  manipulated  in  the  New  Mode 
Heater  at  320°,  a  temperature  many  degrees  higher  than  is  deemed 
safe  in  other  machines,  and  which  accomplishes  perfectly  the  result 
above  noted,  and  produces  a  plate  which  is  believed  to  be  absolutely 
unchangeable  in  color,  form,  and  texture.  When  this  very  high 
temperature  is  employed  the  celluloid  should  be  in  the  machine 
only  long  enough  to  permit  the  closing  of  the  flask ;  for  the  reason 
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that  heat  vaporizes  the  camphor — the  solvent  of  the  material.  If 
too  much  of  this  is  driven  off  before  the  flask  is  closed  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  mould  the  blank  to  the  desired  form.  The  sooner 
the  flask  is  closed  after  being  placed  in  the  oven,  the  more  readily  it 
will  be  done  and  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

The  moulded  surface  of  a  piece  of  celluloid  is  much  more  durable 
than  its  interior,  and  will  retain  the  color  better.  It  is  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  this  surface  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  plate 
and  should  be  preserved  intact.  To  insure  this,  the  case  should  be 
80  prepared  that  the  plate,  when  taken  from  the  flask,  will  require 
little  or  no  labor  to  make  it  ready  for  use.  It  is  possible  that  some 
surplus  material  at  the  edges  may  have  to  be  trimmed  off  and  the 
edges  smoothed,  but  the  case  is  not  properly  prepared  if  more  than 
this  is  necessary.  The  care  and  trouble  involved  in  proper  prepara* 
tion  will  really  save  time,  will-  absolutely  avoid  interference  with  the 
fit  by  the  too  free  use  of  files,  sand-paper,  pumice,  etc.,  and  will  in- 
sure a  durable  plate  with  a  permanent  imitation  of  gum-color. 
Moreover,  the  artistic  taste  of  the  operator  may  be  exercised  before 
the  plate  is  moulded  more  readily  than  afterward. 

Paraffine  and  wax  compound  is  used  for  the  base  plate,  according 
to  directions  before  given,  and  the  teeth  arranged,  the  wax  carved 
into  the  shape  desired  by  means  of  carving  tools,  and  made  smooth. 
The  piece  is  then  invested  in  plaster,  the  usual  grooves  cut,  the  wax 
teeth  and  tin  foil  being  removed  with  the  upper  half  of  the  flask  in 
parting.  The  wax  is  then  removed  by  means  of  boiling  water,  as 
before  described,  the  tin  foil.  No.  60^  used  for  covering  the  paraffine 
and  wax  plate  remaining  upon  the  plaster,  and  the  investment  is 
now  ready  to  be  dried  out  preparatory  to  receiving  the  celluloid. 

Drying  the  Out  and  Investment. — To  dry  a  plaster  cast  and  invest- 
ment, and  keep  them  free  from  cracks  and  checks,  is  very  difficult 
by  the  ordinary  means,  but  with  the  New  Mode  Heater  it  can  be 
done  so  perfectly  as  to  permit  their  use  in  casting  pure  gold  or  gold 
alloys. 

There  are  two  ways  of  drying  the  investment  in  the  New  Mode 
Heater :  first,  by  raising  the  temperature  to  320^,  keeping  the  hot 
box  dry;  second,  by  admitting  steam  to  the  hot  box.  The  former 
method  can  be  used  when  the  investment  is  placed  in  the  chamber 
before  getting  up  steam.  If  steam  is  up,  however,  either  method 
may  be  employed.  In  using  the  dry  heat  method,  open  very  slightly 
the  screw  cap  of  the  piston  or  valve  stem,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
steam  generated  from  the  water  in  the  plaster,  being  careful  that  the 
steam  valve  is  firmly  seated,  as  otherwise  all  the  steam  made  in  the 
boiler  will  escape.  In  using  steam  for  drying,  admit  the  live  steam 
71 
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into  the  chamber  with  the  inveBtment  by  raising  the  valve  firom  its 
seat,  keeping  the  screw  cap  closed.  The  steam  quickly  permeates 
th0  plaster,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  the  temperature  of  the  plaster 
is  high  enough  to  convert  the  water  in  it  into  steam.  As  aooii  as 
the  plaster  is  thoroughly  heated,  shut  off  the  steam  by  closing  the 
valve,  and  raise  the  screw  cap  very  slightly,  to  allow  that  in  the 
chamber  to  escape  slowly  through  the  small  aperture  at  the  side  of 
the  screw.  In  a  few  moments  the  cast  will  be  perfectly  dry,  the 
steam  escaping  from  the  chamber,  carrying  with  it  that  generated 
from  the  moisture  in  the  plaster.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  steam  shall  escape  very  Bhyvoly,  as  otherwise  the  plaster  may  he 
blown  out  of  the  flask  into  the  oven  by  the  too  rapid  expansion  of 
its  vaporized  moisture.  The  completion  of  the  drying  prooeas  is 
known  by  steam  ceasing  to  be  given  off  at  the  screw  cap,  G.  The 
drying  may  be  facilitated  by  placing  a  small  ch^p  of  wood  between 
the  two  pans  of  the  flask  when  it  is  put  into  the  chamber,  thus  ex- 
posing a  larger  surface  to  the  heat  and  allowing  the  moisture  to  escape 
more  readily. 

Moulding  by  Dry  Heat. — When  the  investment  is  dried,  remove  it 
from  the  chamber  and  insert  and  carefully  adjust  the  selected  blank ; 
replace  the  flask  in  the  oven  immediately  under  the  screws;  see 
that  the  two  sections  are  so  placed  that  the  guide-pins  will  enter 
properly  into  the  lugs ;  open  the  screw  cap  a  turn  or  two  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  hot  box ;  turn  down  the  large  screw 
until  it  bears  lightly  upon  the  top  of  the  flask,  and  close  the  machine. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  the  material  will  be  sufficiently  softened 
to  permit  the  commencement  of  the  moulding.  The  screws  will 
turn  readily  with  the  thumb  and  finger  (using  the  smaller  key- 
wrench)  when  the  blank  is  properly  softened.  Close  the  fladc 
gradually,  stopping  occasionally  if  the  resistance  is  too  great.  Usu- 
ally, if  the  temperature  is  about  300^,  the  flask  can  be  closed  in  ten 
minutes ;  but  if  a  very  thick  blank  is  used,  the  moulding  must  pro- 
ceed slowly ;  the  small  screws  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and  more 
time,  say  thirty  minutes,  may  be  consumed.  As  soon  as  the  flask 
is  closed — unless  a  lock  flask  is  used — ^the  flame  should  be  extin- 
guished, the  door  opened,  and  the  machine  allowed  to  cool.  If  a 
lock  flask  is  used,  it  may  be  removed  and  thoroughly  cooled  before 
opening  it,  the  oven  being  meanwhile  ready  for  another  case.  The 
cooling  may  be  accomplished  rapidly,  if  necessary,  by  placing  the 
flask  in  water.  When  perfectly  cold,  remove  the  plate  from  the  in- 
vestment ;  it  will  be  found  enveloped  in  the  tin  foil  which  had  been 
burnished  to  the  wax  plate.  Peel  off  the  foil.  The  celluloid  will 
present  a  hard,  brightly-polbhed  surface,  received  from  its  contact 
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with  the  foil,  and  will  need  no  further  finishing  than  cutting  off  the  ex- 
cess of  material  and  smootidng  daum  the  edges.  The  extra  hardness  of 
the  surface  will  thus  remain  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  color  of  the 
piece.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  contact  of  the  foil  renders  the 
outer  surface,  which  is  always  the  densest  portion  of  celluloid,  much 
harder. 

Imitating  Own  Membrane,— Tii^  plate  produced  by  the  above 
method  is  of  the  ordinary  appearance,  with  smooth,  polished  gum, 
but  a  much  more  natural,  life-like  gum  will  result  if  the  tin  foil, 
after  being  burnished  to  the  wax  plate,  is  "  stippled."  This  is  done 
by  "dotting"  carefully  over  its  surface  with  a  dull-pointed  instru- 
ment, which  should  be  held  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
to  be  operated  on,  and  the  strokes  should  be  gentle — not  hard  enough 
to  perforaie  the  foil.  When  the  foil  is  removed,  after  the  case  is 
moulded,  the  gums  present  an  appearance  closely  resembling  the 
natural  membrane.  The  stippling  need  not  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  the  result  it  produces  is  a  marked  improvement. 

Metal  Casts  and  Deep  Undercuts, — Many  dentists  who  prefer  to  use 
metal  casts  have  doubtless  found  difficulty  in  removing  the  finished 
plates  in  cases  of  deep  undercut.  The  fact  that  a  melted  metal  cools 
from  the  surface  toward  the  centre  supplies  an  effectual  remedy. 
When  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  sand,  allow  it  to  chill  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  outside,  and  then  pour  the  balance  out 
of  the  mould.  This  makes  a  hollow  cast  or  shell.  Fill  up  the 
cavity  with  plaster  and  proceed  as  usual.  After  the  plate  is 
moulded,  remove  the  plaster,  place  the  edges  of  the  metal  cast  in 
the  jaws  of  a  vice,  and  crash  the  shell.  This  will  free  the  piece 
without  disturbing  the  teeth.  The  plaster  in  the  shell  also  affords 
the  means  of  attaching  the  cast  to  the  articulator.  A  plaster  core 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  may  also  be  inserted  when  pouring  the  metal 
die  in  the  base,  which  will  divide  the  core  into  four  sections,  which 
may  be  crushed  together  in  a  vice  and  thus  liberate  the  celluloid 
plate. 

Repairing, — ^If  a  portion  of  a  plate  has  been  broken  away  and 
lost,  fit  a  piece  of  celluloid  of  the  proper  shape,  leaving  it  some- 
what larger  than  the  space  to  be  filled.  Make  sure  that  the  surfaces 
to  be  united  are  perfectly  clean ;  even  the  perspiration  from  the  hand 
may  cause  a  dark  line.    Flask  and  mould  as  usual. 

A  crack  in  a  plate  or  the  parts  of  a  broken  plate  may  be  joined 
by  scraping  the  surfaces  clean,  or  washing  them  with  alcohol,  and 
moulding  a  thin  strip  of  celluloid  into  the  seam. 

The  following  method  of  repairing  small  breaks  is  suggested  by 
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Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer  and  posaesses  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicitj,  aod 
its  results  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  : — 

Remove  all  portions  of  the  broken  tooth  from  the  plate,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  outlines  of  the  socket  Select  a  tooth  of 
proper  size  and  shade  to  replace  the  broken  one.  (If  the  tooth  k 
numbered,  a  considerable  part  of  the  trouble  of  selection  may  be 
saved  by  taking  the  number  of  the  mould  from  the  reverse  impres- 
sion in  the  plate  or  from  the  broken  pieces.)  Having  set  the  new 
tooth  partly  in  its  place,  hold  it  steadily  over  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp,  carefully  guarding  the  celluloid  from  contact  with  the  flame. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  tooth  will  begin  to  grow  warm,  and  its  heat 
will  soften  the  celluloid  su£Sciently  to  allow  the  tooth  to  be  pressed 
into  its  proper  position  with  a  napkin.  This  will  cause  a  small 
bulge  or  raised  spot  to  appear  in  the  celluloid  opposite  the  lingual 
portion  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Invest  in  plaster,  in  the  deeper 
section  of  the  flask,  covering  the  whole  plate  and  the  teeth,  except 
the  small  portion  of  the  celluloid  raised  in  pressing  the  tooth  into 
place.  Complete  the  investment,  part  the  flask,  and  dry  the  case, 
after  which  insert  a  piece  of  rather  thick  writing  paper  or  heavy 
tin  foil  over  the  raised  spot  and  place  in  the  oven.  Heat  up  to  the 
usual  temperature  for  moulding  and  close  the  flask.  When  the 
case  is  cold  the  tooth  will  be  found  firmly  fixed  in  its  position,  and 
there  will  be  no  mark  to  show  that  the  plate  has  been  repaired. 

In  case  a  small  portion  of  the  celluloid  is  chipped  away  from  the 
front  of  the  socket — enough  only  to  expose  the  end  of  the  root 
when  in  position — drop  a  little  wax  upon  the  vacant  spot  after 
placing  the  tooth  and  carve  to  the  shape  desired.  Without  removing 
the  wax,  invest  and  mould  as  before  described.  The  wax  will  pass 
off*  into  the  plaster  and  its  place  will  be  supplied  by  the  celluloid, 
of  which  there  is  usually  enough  to  permit  the  flowing  of  the 
minute  quantity  required  without  damage. 

If  there  is  a  similar  deficiency  on  the  inside  of  the  plate,  ex- 
posing the  pins  of  the  tooth,  drop  wax  into  the  vacancy  and  pro- 
ceed as  before,  except  that  in  this  case  the  wax  is  to  be  removed 
when  the  investment  is  made,  and  the  bit  of  writing  paper  or  tin  foil 
is  to  be  placed  just  below  the  pins,  instead  of  over  them,  so  as  to 
force  the  flowing  of  the  celluloid  to  cover  them. 

To  remove  a  tooth  from  a  celluloid  plate,  hold  the  outside  snrfiiee 
of  the  tooth  to  be  removed  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  until  the  heat 
softens  the  celluloid  around  the  pins  slightly,  when  it  may  be  taken 
off*  without  trouble,  and  it  will  come  away  clean,  without  any  of 
the  celluloid  adhering  to  the  pins.  Do  not  move  the  plate  back 
and  forth  through  the  flame,  or  other  teeth  than   the  one  desired 
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may  be  Loouned,  or  their  perfect  artioulatioD  ma;  be  ioterfered  with. 
There  is  do  danger  of  cracking  the  tooth  bo  loDg  as  the  flame  does  not 
oome  in  contact  with  the  pins. 

Fig.  1011  repreeenta  the  first  proceea  in  repairing  a  celluloid  plate 
from  which  a  tooth  or  block  has  been  broken.  The  plate  being 
cut  away  sufficiently  to  allow  the  new  tooth  to  be  adjusted  by 
grinding,  a  new  piece  of  celluloid  (a)  is  fitted  to  the  apace.  The 
new  piece  ie  then  removed  and  ita  place  filled  up  with  wax. 
Fig.  1012  shows  the  piece  iuveeted  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
flask,  the  apace  filled  with  wax  being  the  only  portion  visible, 
the  entire  surfaces  of  the  plate  and  teeth  being  covered.  The  upper 
section  of  the  flaak  is  then  adjusted  and  filled  op  with  plaster. 
When  the  flask  is  opened  the  wax  is  removed  and  the  new  piece 
of  celluloid   returned   to   ita   place,  and   upon  it  is  placed   another 
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small  piece  of  celluloid,  or  a  roll  of  tin  foil,  to  produce  preesnre  upon 
the  new  piece  first  added,  the  edges  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
space  into  which  it  is  fitted,  being  moistened  with  spirits  of  camphor  or 
liquid  celluloid  to  bring  about  union. 

Liquid  celluloid  is  made  by  dissolving  small  pieces  of  celluloid  in 
spirits  of  camphor.  The  piece  is  then  placed  in  the  heater  and  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  process.  Where  the  plate  is  of  considerable  thick' 
ness,  a  new  tooth  or  block  may  be  added  without  new  material  by 
catting  away  as  little  as  posaible  of  the  old  plate  on  the  lingual 
surface,  and  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  celluloid  pressing  up, 
afler  being  softened  in  the  heater,  closely  to  the  new  tooth.  Loose 
teeth  may  be  tightened  in  the  same  manner,  wax  being  introduced 
into  the  vacant  space  and  removed  after  the  flasking. 

Some  object  to  the  use  of  a  solvent  in  repairing  on  account  of  the 
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liability  of  the  newly-added  material  tQ  become  porous.  To  cleanse 
celluloid  plates  previous  to  repairing,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  whiting  and  water,  to  which  is  added  some  liquid  am- 
monia, and  allowed  to  remain  some  time,  when  they  are  brushed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  finally  washed  in  clean  water  and  dried. 

NEW  MODE  CONTINUOUS  GUM. 

With  reference  to  the  second  objection  to  the  use  of  rubber,  it  is  to 
be  said  that  the  perfect  reproduction  of  natural  effects  and  really 
artistic  work  cannot  be  made  with  block  teeth.  To  obtain  the  proper 
expression,  each  tooth  should  be  available  for  placing  in  any  position 
desired,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  held  in  association  with  others,  as 
in  a  block. 

The  invention  of  the  New  Mode  machine  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  profession  the  means  for  overcoming  this  objection  by  using 
plain  teeth  with  rubber  for  the  base,  and  celluloid,  which  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  for  the  gum,  the  combination  forming  an 
exquisite  piece  of  work  which  the  inventor  calls  the  "  New  Mode 
Continuous  Oum."  It  is  easily  the  nearest  approach  to  porcelain 
continuous  gum  that  has  been  obtained  with  plastic  materials.  Its 
general  adoption  would  do  away  with  ''bad  joints"  and  broken 
blocks,  which  are  so  often  a  source  of  serious  annoyance.  It  is  the 
only  rubber  plate  upon  which  a  iooth  may  be  replaced  without  re- 
vulcanization,  and  which  after  the  repair  is  equal  in  strength  and 
appearance  to  the  original  piece;  and  the  only  one  upon  which 
repairs  can  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  without  injury  to  the 
original  plate.  This  same  style  of  work  can  also  be  done  with  gold 
and  with  cast-alloy  plates. 

Directions  for  Making  the  New  Mode  Continvoui  Qunu — Using  teeth 
made  expressly  for  continuous-gum  or  celluloid  work,  set  them  op 
in  wax  in  the  usual  manner,  leaving  the  front  or  outside  of  the  roots 
exposed.  Cut  a  thin  strip  of  the  wax,  warm  it,  and  attach  it  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  portion  of  the  wax  plate  representing  the  gum, 
forming  a  rim  which  extends  all  around  the  outer  margin.  Finish 
the  palatine  surface  to  the  form  desired,  invest  in  the  flask  in  the 
usual  manner,  remove  the  wax,  pack  with  rubber,  and  vulcanise. 
When  removed  from  the  flask  the  case  will  present  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  1014,  the  front  or  outside  of  the  roots  being  exposed 
and  the  narrow  undercut  rim  extending  all  around,  leaving  a  space 
with  retaining  grooves  between  the  teeth  for  forming  a  gum  of  cellu- 
loid, looking  very  much  as  though  the  substance  of  the  plate  had 
been  gouged  out  for  the  purpose.  The  vulcanite  plate  is  now  com- 
pleted with  the  teeth  firmly  attached  to  it. 
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To  put  on  the  gum,  fill  up  the  groove  with  paraffine  and  wax 
(this  compound,  not  being  sticky,  does  not  adhere  to  the  instru* 
ment  and  is  therefore  more  easily  carved  to  the  form  desired)  until 
all  the  space  inside  the  rim,  including  the  retaining  grooves  between 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  is  occupied.  After  the  wax  has  hard^ied, 
which  may  be  hastened  by  placing  in  cold  water,  carve  it  into  the 
desired  form  of  gum.  The  wax  may  be  made  very  smooth  by 
throwing  upon  it  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  the  aid  of  a  blow- 
pipe, taking  care  not  to  destroy  the  outline  of  the  carved  gum. 
Cover  the  wax  with  heavy  tin  foil,  burnishing  it  lightly  but  smoothly 
to  the  wax. 

Invest  the  piece  again  in  the  following  manner :  Place  the  plate 
in  one  section  of  the  flask  with  the  teeth  upward,  and  raised  at  the 
front  at  a  greater  or  leas  angle,  as  may  be  necessary,  so  that  when 
the  investment  is  completed  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  may  be 
removed  without  dragging.  Imbed  in  plaster  to  the  rim  and  pour 
plaster  over  the  palatine  sur&ce,  covering  the  crowns,  and  t^ing 
care  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  but  leaving 
their  outer  sur&ces  exposed.  After  the  investment  sets,  pour  more 
plaster  around  the  inner  edge  of  the  flask  ring,  forming  a  ridge, 
leaving  a  groove  or  space  between  it  and  the  plate.  (See  Fig.  1016.) 
Complete  the  investment  and  remove  the  wax  from  the  groove  and 
interstices  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  it.  Having  selected  a  celluloid  blank  of  proper  size,  saw  off  the 
outer  rim  (see  Fig.  1013) ;  warm  this  rim  of  celluloid  in  boiling  wateri 
and  with  the  hand  and  a  cloth  press  it  closely  about  the  teeth  and 
hold  it  to  its  place  until  stifi*;  it  will  then  remain  there  until  the  two 
parts  of  the  flask  are  entered  upon  the  guide- pins.  Join  the  two  parts 
of  the  flask  together  and  place  the  investment  in  the  oven  of  the 
machine,  having  previously  heated  up  the  chamber.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  280^  is  reached  the  flask  may  be  closed.  As  soon  as  this 
is  accomplished  the  case  is  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  oven  and 
placed  in  a  clamp  to  cool. 

When  perfectly  cold  remove  the  plate.  The  tin  foil  will  adhere  to 
it,  but  it  can  be  readily  removed  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  knife  under 
the  edge  and  pulling  it  ofi*,  leaving  the  surfJBice  of  the  celluloid  gum  as 
smooth  and  polished  as  that  of  the  foil. 

A  surface  produced  by  the  above  method  presents  a  smooth,  pol- 
ished gum,  but  if  the  tin  foil  is  "  stippled,"  as  before  described,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  natural  membrane  will  be  produced,  the 
finished  plate  presenting  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  1015.  The 
adjoining  edges  of  the  celluloid  and  rubber  will  be  found  perfectly 
united,  each  preserving  its  sharp  outline. 
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Dr.  D.  Gtenese  reoommends  the  following  method  of  working  cellu- 
loid, which  will  give  a  hard,  smooth,  polished  surface  to  the  plate 
when  it  leaves  the  heater,  regulate  the  size  of  the  celluloid  blank 
before  it  is  moulded  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  die  or  cast  and  about 
the  teeth,  and  also  form  a  metal  caist,  which  is  easily  removed  from 
the  celluloid  plate  after  it  is  completed : — 

Two  perfect  impressions  in  plaster  are  taken  of  the  mouth,  one  of 
which  is  used  to  secure  a  plaster  model,  upon  which  the  trial  plate 
is  formed,  of  wax  and  paraffine.  Upon  this  trial  plate  a  rim  of  wax 
is  built,  and  the  exact  bite  secured.  In  wax,  only  the  model  of  the 
piece  desired  in  the  finished  case  is  then  formed,  which  is  attached 
to  a  metal  die,  which  has  been  obtained  by  moulding  the  plaster 
model  in  sand.  The  whole  is  then  moulded  in  sand,  and  a  zinc  and 
lead  die  and  counter-die  obtained,  by  means  of  which  a  tin  cap 
(made  of  rolled  tin.  No.  29  gauge)  is  swaged,  which  will  completely 
envelop  the  wax  model,  extend  over  the  gum  portion,  and  to  the 
full  height  of  the  finished  "  bite."  The  edge  of  the  tin  cbp,  which 
is  left  rough,  is  turned  up  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  so 
as  to  form  a  support  for  it  in  the  plaster,  when  it  is  invested.  The 
object  of  this  cap  is  to  form  a  metal  mould  in  which  the  celluloid 
blank  can  be  shaped  to  the  form  and  size  desired  for  the  case  in 
hand.  The  modeled  wax  is  then  transferred  to  the  plaster  model, 
which  is  invested  in  the  lower  half  of  the  flask,  and  the  surface  of 
the  investment  varnished  over  and  oiled,  to  ensure  the  required 
separation.  The  tin  cap  is  then  placed  over  the  modeled  wax  sur- 
face and  the  upper  half  of  the  flask  filled  with  piaster.  When  the 
flask  is  separated,  the  wax  is  removed  from  the  plaster  model,  the 
tin  cap  remaining  firmly  secured  in  the  upper  half  of  the  flask. 
The  celluloid  blank  is  then  placed  in  the  tin  cap  mould,  and  the 
sections  of  the  flask  brought  together  by  being  placed  in  a  heater. 
Upon  removing  the  blank  from  the  mould,  in  the  flask,  any  excess 
of  celluloid  can  be  removed,  and  a  blank  of  a  proper  size  and  form 
secured  which  will  not  press  the  teeth  out  of  position  in  the  subse- 
quent moulding  of  the  plate.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  a  duplicate 
bite  to  mount  the  teeth,  which  is  done  on  a  metal  die  or  cast,  formed 
as  follows : — 

The  second  plaster  impression  is  removed  from  the  impression 
cup  and  imbedded  in  a  sand  and  plaster  investment  as  deep  as  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  cast.  A  right-angle  cross,  with  arms  about  half 
an  inch  wide  at  the  upper  surface  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  edge  (  A  )» 
is  then  made  of  plaster  mixed  with  sand  and  placed  over  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  plaster  impression  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
sharp  edge  almost,  but  not  quite,  in   contact  with  the  impression 
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surface,  where  it  is  secured  by  sealing  the  ends  of  the  arms  to  the 
margin  of  the  impression.  A  metal  die  or  cast  made  in  this  manner 
is  divided  into  four  sections  by  the  cross-core,  very  nearly  to  its 
surface,  and  is  more  readily  removed  from  the  celluloid  plate  after 
it  is  moulded  than  the  hollow  metal  cast,  as  the  removal  of  the 
plaster  core  will  permit  of  the  sections  of  the  cast  being  bent  away 
from  any  undercuts  which  may  exist.  After  obtaining  the  form  of 
metal  die  described,  the  teeth  are  mounted  upon  a  trial  plate  formed 
over  it  and  according  to  the  duplicate  "bite,"  and  the  new  wax 
plate  is  modeled  into  the  form  desired  for  the  finished  celluloid 
plate.  An  impression  in  sand  of  the  whole  is  again  obtained,  a  zinc 
die  and  lead  counter-die  poured,  and  a  tin  cap  similar  to  the  one 
first  made  is  swaged.  This  tin  cap  forms  a  complete  metal  casing, 
and  on  flasking,  is  secured  in  the  upper  half  of  the  flask  by  means 
of  its  turned  edges.  The  case  is  then  flasked  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  on  separating  the  sections  and  removing  the  wax  the  celluloid 
blank,  which  has  been  previously  moulded  into  form,  according  to 
the  manner  described  above,  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 
mould.  The  case  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  combination  heaters 
and  moulded  at  a  temperature  of  300^,  which  should  never  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  and  no  pressure  should  be  applied  by  the  screws  until  this 
heat  is  obtained.  The  construction  of  partial  sets  is  more  diflicult^ 
but  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  entire  dentures,  a  cap  of  somewhat 
lighter  tin  being  used.  By  this  process  the  edge  only  of  the  plate 
*  and  a  slight  excess  of  material  about  the  nedoB  of  the  teeth  require 
trimming  ofi*,  the  entire  surface  being  polished  without  any  scraping 
away  by  first  using  fine  pumice  and  glycerine,  and  finally  whiting 
and  glycerine.  The  plate  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  after  re- 
moving it  from  the  flask,  of  all  particles  of  plaster  that  may  adhere 
to  it,  and  the  entire  manipulation  be  conducted  with  clean  hands  and 
instruments. 

A  metel  cast  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  above  described  may  be 
made  by  first  moulding  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterward  sawing 
all  around  the  alveolar  ridge  with  a  fine  saw,  leaving  only  what  will 
hold  the  parts  together.  Plaster  is  poured  into  the  spaces  made  by 
the  saw,  in  order  to  render  the  cast  solid.  When  the  set  is  finished 
the  plaster  is  removed  from  the  spaces  and  pressure  made  by  a  vise 
upon  the  edges  of  the  cast,  so  as  to  crush  them  in  and  thus  free  the 
plate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer  devised  the  filing  of  notohes  in  celluloid  blanks 
as  in  Fig.  1017,  when  the  counter-sunk  tooth-crowns  are  to  be 
mounted  in  this  material.  The  suggestion  obviates  the  defects  found 
to  attend  the  mounting  of  these  teeth  in  the  usual  way,  for  the  oon- 
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fined  air  in  the  oupe  oommoDly  prevents  the  celluloid  from  entering 
&r  enough  to  more  than  half  fill  them,  and  thus  the  pins  are  left 
untouched.  Aa  a  consequence  the  teeth  come  off  in  the  process  of 
finishing;  or,  Ftg.  1018  shone  the  efibc'tiveneas  of  the  plan  which 
provides  for  the  escape  of  the  air,  while  the  plastic  promontories 
enter  the  countersinks  and  surround  the  pins,  by  means  of  which 
the  teeth  are  firmly  secured  to  the  plate,  on  which  they  thus  have  so 
strong  a  hold  that  the  labial  necks  of  the  crowns  may,  for  conformity 
to  the  adjacent  natural  teeth,  be  quite  uncovered  by  the  celluloid 
(see  Fig.  1019),  and  the  mounting  be  yet  a  strong  one,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  section  through  plate  and  crown.  Fig.  1020,  which 
illustrates  a  countersunk  tooth  crown.      In  this  instance  the  short 

Pio.  1017.  Fio.  1018. 


(^^^^ 


Fio.  1020. 


celluloid  f^toons  (see  CHg.  1019)  lie  close  upon  the  gum,  which  they 
much  more  nearly  resemble  than  the  dark  vulcanite  when  such  a  base 
is  made. 

When  the  celluloid  blanks  are  moulded  upon  plaster  surfacee,  files, 
scrapers,  and  fine  sand  or  emery  paper  are  necessary  in  the  finish- 
ing  process,  completing  the  operation  of  polishing  with  whiting  or 
prepared  chalk,  applied  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  wheel.  Camphor, 
applied  on  a  soft  cloth,  is  also  used  to  obtain  a  polish,  especially 
between  the  teeth  and  other  places  beyond  the  reach  of  the  brush 
wheel.  Friction  with  the  brush  wheel  sufficient  to  heat  the  plate 
should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  changing  the  shape 
of  the  plate  and  injuring  the  surface.  Dark  linee  on  celluloid  plates 
are  often  the  result  of  using  blanks  too  wide  for  the  case  or  too  thin 
in.  the  centre,  causing  the  celluloid  to  press  toward  the  middle  of  the 
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plate  and  fold  upon  itself.  Where  the  arch  of  the  mouth  ia  veiy 
deep,  the  pressure  by  means  of  screws  should  not  be  applied  befcwe 
the  blank  is  well  softened  by  the  heat,  otherwise  it  may  tear  apart. 
Too  little  pressure,  or  too  little  material,  may  cause  a  poroua  plate ; 
also  overheating  in  the  dry  heat  apparatus ;  the  same  condition  in 
steam  heating  may  result  from  too  little  pressure  at  the  proper  timeL 
If  the  temperature  of  a  celluloid  plate  is  raised  to  270^,  without  any 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  material  becomes  puffed 
up  and  is  ruined  in  texture,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  any  subse- 
quent manipulation.  Celluloid  flows  very  sluggishly,  hence  suffici- 
ent material  must  be  present  to  insure  a  perfect  plate.  The  celluloid 
blank  may  be  softened  in  boiling  water  and  formed  into  any  desired 
shape,  and  an  excess  at  any  point  may  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  union  between 
celluloid  and  rubber,  hence  when  one  of  these  materials  is  added 
to  the  other,  it  can  only  be  done  by  dovetailing  or  drilling  holes. 
Oood,  hard-setting  plaster  should  always  be  used  in  working  oella- 
loid,  and  it  should  be  well  mixed  by  adding  it  to  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  is  absorbed  that  it  will  take  up.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  not  to  mix  the  plaster  too  thin  or  to  use  very  fine  plaster,  as 
a  course  grade  of  strong  plaster  will  give  better  results.  Some  are  in 
the  habit  of  adding  clean  white  sand  or  marble  dust  to  the  plaster. 
The  following  directions  are  given  in  the  use  of  the  New  Mode 
Heater,  which  will  prove  serviceable  in  the  working  of  cellul<»d 
generally : — 

Always  use  good  plaster,  and  do  not  mix  too  thin ;  always  select  a 
blank  which  nearly  fits  the  cast,  with  an  excess  in  every  pari;  always 
turn  the  screws  as  soon  as  they  will  yield  to  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  always  gently;  always  follow  up  the  rise  in  temperature  with 
increased  pressure ;  always  give  the  material  plenty  of  time  to  flow 
between  the  turns;  always  increase  the  pressure  toward  the  close 
of  the  moulding;  always  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  piece  at 
once  after  the  completion  of  the  moulding,  and  keep  the  plate  under 
pressure  until  it  is  stone  cold. 

ZYLONITB. 

A  modified  form  of  celluloid  has  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  zylonUe,  the  working  results  of  which  appear  to  show  a 
great  difierence  in  quality.  Zylonite,  like  celluloid,  is  composed  of 
pyroxylin  and  camphor,  but  in  different  proportions,  being,  it  is 
claimed,  a  chemical  combination,  while  celluloid  is  a  mechanical 
mixture. 
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Poflsessing  transluoency,  the  effect  of  zjlonite  in  the  mouth  is 
very  pleasing,  and,  bo  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  promises  to  be  more 
darable  than  celluloid,  without  the  tendency  to  warp  or  to  change 
color  when  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  its  manipulation,  which  is  the 
same  as  for  celluloid.  The  zylonite  blanks  are  uniform  in  color,  and 
although  this  material  requires  the  same  amount  of  pressure  to  mould, 
it  flows  with  a  more  perfect  sharpness  of  outline  than  celluloid,  and 
apparently  does  not  disintegrate. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

As  Pharmacy  was^onoe  a  part  of  Medical  Practice,  and  instru- 
ment making  a  part  of  Surgery,  so  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth 
was  at  one  time  confined  to  the  dental  laboratory.  Until  within  the 
past  thirty  years  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Dento-ceramic  art 
was  considered  an  essential  part  of  dental  education.  Galen  com- 
pounded his  celebrated  Theriaca  for  two  Roman  emperors;  ParS 
and  Wiseman  made  many  of  their  surgical  instruments ;  and  neces- 
sity has  compelled  physicians  and  surgeons  in  all  ages  to  imitate 
these  examples.  But  the  medical  and  surgical  world  have  for  many 
years  committed  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  instruments  to  those 
who,  by  making  it  a  special  art,  can  produce  far  better  results. 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  Dentistry  should  do  the  same  with 
porcelain  work,  for  two  sufficient  reasons:  1.  Manufacturers  now 
offer  to  the  profession  porcelain  teeth  in  such  variety  of  beautiful 
forms  that  not  one  dentist  in  a  thousand  could  equal  them.  2. 
Moderate  proficiency  in  block-carving  requires  such  an  amount  of 
preparatory  training  and  of  continuous  experience,  that  the  dentist's 
education  and  practice  must  suffer  in  the  line  of  important  duties 
which  cannot  thus  be  delegated  to  others.  Hence,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  all,  of  the  most  skillful  block-carvers  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry  have,  since  the  year  1850,  one  after  another,  given  up  this 
art,  which  it  cost  them  so  much  to  acquire.  For  these  reasons,  and 
also  because  the  management  of  a  porcelain  furnace  cannot  be 
taught  in  books,  we  shall  not  attempt  in  this  chapter  to  give  a  full 
and  didactic  exposition  of  the  manner  of  making  porcelain  block 
or  single  teeth.  Those  who  desire  such  knowledge  with  a  view  to 
making  it  a  specialty,  require  that  which  no  longer  comes  within 
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the  scope  of  a  work  on  the  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry" 
to  teach. 

There  is,  however,  on  the  part  of  all  students,  and  probably  of 
most  practitioners,  a  desire  to  know  the  composition  of  dental  por- 
celain, and  to  have  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  few  earthy 
materials  and  metallic  oxides  are  made  to  assume  such  beautiful 
forms.  Some  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  porcelain  is  essen- 
tial to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  their  admixture,  as 
well  as  of  the  effects  thus  produced. 

PORCELAIN  MATERIALS. 

The  infusible  earths,  Silica  and  Alumina,  and  the  fusible  alkalies, 
Potassa  and  Soda,  form  the  bulk  of  all  porcelain.  Certain  metallic 
oxides,  in  small  quantity,  give  color,  and  some  varieties  of  pottery 
are  modified  by  small  proportions  of  Lime  and  Magnesia.  Dental 
porcelain  is  made  from  the  purest  compounds  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
potassa,  colored  by  metallic  Gold  and  Platina,  and  by  the  oxides  of 
Gold,  Titanium,  Manganese,  Cobalt,  and  Uranium. 

SILICA. 

Silica  (quartz,  silex,  silicic  acid)  is,  next  to  oxygen,  the  most  oni- 
versally  diffused  substance  in  nature,  constituting  50  per  cent,  of 
all  rocks.  Granite,  granitic  rocks,  sandstones,  and  sand  contain  not 
less  than  three-fourths  silica;  mica,  schist,  clay-slate  and  clay,  not 
less  than  two-thirds;  trap-rocks  and  lava,  one-half.  Silica  is  to 
the  mineral  kingdom  what  carbon  is  to  the  vegetable — ^the  element 
of  stability.  In  its  purest  forms  (rock  crystal,  Brazilian  pebbles,  or 
crystals  of  quartz),  it  is  free  from  discoloration  by  iron  or  other 
oxides,  it  is  absolutely  infusible,  and  is  insoluble  in  water;  this  is 
the  kind  selected  for  dental  porcelain,  but  for  other  varieties  of  por* 
celain  flint  is  commonly  used.  It  forms  silicates  with  alumina, 
magnesia,  lime,  potassa,  and  soda,  the  most  important  of  which,  in 
this  connection,  are  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  potassa.  Silica,  as 
found  in  feldspar  and  kaolin,  is  partly  pure  silica,  partly  the  silicate 
of  alumina.  Now  the  "behavior"  in  the  furnace  of  silica  and  the 
silicate  of  alumina  is  different;  hence,  chemical  analysis  can  esti- 
mate only  the  relative  purity  of  these  substances ;  experiment  alone 
can  determine  the  proportions  of  each  necessary  for  the  development 
of  any  required  property  in  porcelain. 

FELDSPAR. 

Next  to  silica,  alumina  (oxide  of  aluminium)  is  the  most  unive^ 
sally  diffused  of  all  minerals ;  but,  unlike  silica,  it  is  rarely  foond 
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uncombined.  The  gem  Sapphire  is  pure  crystallized  aluminium,  and 
is  the  next  hardest  mineral  to  the  diamond ;  a  less  pure  form  is  well 
known  in  dentistry  as  emery  or  corundum,  some  specimens  of 
which  seem,  under  the  lens,  to  be  a  collection  of  minute  crystals  of 
dark-colored  sapphire.  For  porcelain  manufacture,  aluminium  is 
never  used  in  its  purest  state,  but  in  its  natural  combinations  with 
silica,  lime,  potassa,  and  soda.  For  dental  porcelain  only  two  of 
these  are  used — Feldspar  (known  to  the  Chinese  as  Pe-tun-tse)  and 
Kaolin.  Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassa,  containing 
a  little  lime  and  a  trace  of  iron.  A  less  common  variety  of  spar 
contains  soda  in  the  place  of  potassa ;  it  makes  a  soft  porcelain, 
fusible  at  lower  heat  than  the  potash  spar.  Lime  feldspar  is  used 
in  some  kinds  of  pottery,  but  for  dental  purposes  potash  feldspar  is 
the  only  variety.  It  is  an  abundant  mineral,  and  is  often  found  in 
large  masses ;  the  purest  varieties  alone  are  used  for  dental  porce- 
lain. Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  spars  are  most  esteemed  by 
American  manufacturers.  Its  most  extensive  dissemination,  how- 
ever, is  as  one  of  the  components  of  granite  and  granitic  rocks,  by 
disintegration  of  the  feldspathic  constitutents  of  which  large  beds  of 
porcelain  clay  are  formed,  as  found  in  China  and  Japan,  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  also  in  the  United  States. 

Kaoun. — Ea-o-lin  (the  Chinese  word  for  clay)  is  the  purest  of 
these  mixtures  of  silica  and  silicate  of  alumina,  prepared  in 
Nature's  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Pipe  clay, 
potter's  clay,  blue  clay,  fire  clay,  and  Cornish  stone  are  similar  in 
composition,  but  only  the  purest  kaolin  is  used  for  dental  porcelain. 
It  contains  nine  parts  of  silica  and  eight  parts  aluminium  ;  whereas 
spar  has  nine  parts  silica  and  only  two  parts  aluminium;  also 
spar  is  made  fusible  by  its  silicate  of  potassa — kaolin  has  none. 
Kaolin  is,  therefore,  feldspar  deprived  of  its  soluble  silicate  of 
potassa  (or  soda),  which  has  been  washed  out  during  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  feldspathic  rocks.  It  is  soft  and  unctuous,  and  is 
highly  plastic;  pulverized  spar,  on  the  contrary,  is  granular  or 
powdery,  and  is  moulded  with  diflSculty.  Kaolin,  like  silex,  is  in- 
fusible ;  under  intense  and  continued  heat  it  shrinks  greatly  and  be- 
comes extremely  hard,  but  it  is  always  porous  and  absorbent. 
Silex  lessens  the  contraction  of  kaolin,  spar  gives  it  fusibility; 
both  diminish  its  absorbent  quality,  so  objectionable  in  any  material 
that  is  to  be  worn  in  the  mouth. 

Stone  ware,  China  ware,  Wedgewood  ware,  Parian  porcelain,  and 
Dental  porcelain  vary  in  their  properties  because  of  the  different 
proportions  in  which  kaolin  and  feldspar  are  combined,  also  in  the 
kind  of  flux  used.    For  instance,  the  Parian  statuettes  have  kaolin 
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and  spar  in  equal  proportions,  with  about  half  as  much  of  a  flax, 
made  of  spar,  quartz,  and  potash.  Dental  porcelain,  demanding 
less  heat,  less  shrinkage,  and  a  more  translucent  appearance,  has  a 
very  much  greater  proportion  of  spar.  It  has  required  a  very  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments  to  combine  silica,  aluminium,  and 
potassa  in  correct  proportions,  and  to  know  just  which  of  Nature's 
compounds  it  is  best  to  use  in  order  to  harmonise  the  requisites 
of  strength  and  beauty,  so  essential  to  the  character  of  a  porodain 
tooth. 

COLOBINO  MATERIAUB. 

The  foregoing  materials  give  a  pure  white  porcelain  of  greater  or 
less  translucency.  It  is  now  required  to  find  substances  which  will, 
in  the  strong  heat  of  the  furnace,  yield  indestructible  colors,  by 
skillful  combination  of  which  the  porcelain  may  imitate  the  almost 
endless  varieties  of  tint  in  the  natural  teeth  and  gum.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  colors  and  three  subordinate  ones 

Titanium. — ^The  purest  varieties  of  the  oxide  of  titanium  are  se- 
lected ;  it  is  found  as  a  mineral  in  various  localities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  crystals  are  reddish-brown,  and  have  a  bright, 
metallic  lustre;  they  give,  when  ground,  a  beautiful  yellow,  or  yel- 
lowish-brown color.  It  is  used  in  the  coloring  of  all  body^  and  is  the 
basis  of  color  for  the  class  of  yellowish  enamels. 

Platinum. — This  metal,  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  aqua  regia, 
then  washed  and  dried,  is  known  as  platina  sponge.  It  gives  a 
gray- blue  color,  and  is  the  basis  of  color  for  the  class  of  grayish-blae 
enamels. 

Gold. — Gold  precipitate  is  used  to  give  life  and  animation  to  the 
tooth,  producing  often  a  very  remarkable  effect  The  oxide  of  gold, 
known  as  Purple  of  Caesiua,  and  generally  considered  to  be  a  mixed 
oxide  of  gold  and  tin,  is  used  to  impart  the  well-known  red  color  of 
the  artificial  gum ;  no  less  costly  substitute  has  ever  been  found  for 
this  purpose. 

Oxide  of  Manganese  gives  a  purplish  color,  and  is  used  occasionally 
for  some  shades  of  tooth,  but  not  of  gum.  Oxide  of  Oobatt  gives  a 
bright  blue  color.  If  wrapped  in  best  blue  paper  and  burned  in  a 
covered  crucible  it  is  called  the  ashes  of  cobalt,  and  is  thought  to 
give  a  more  desirable  tint  to  the  enamel  than  the  simple  oxide.  Ox- 
ide of  Uranium  is  used  in  its  mineral  form  and  gives  a  greenish- 
yellow  color;  while  a  lemon-yellow  color  may  be  given  by  the  oxide 
of  silver;  but  this  is  a  fugitive  color  at  high  temperatures. 

These  colors,  singly  and  in  combination  with  each  other,  produce 
a  great  variety  of  colors  or  shades.  Thus,  say  forty  shades  of  body 
color  are  made  by  using  these  materials  in  different  quantities  and  in 
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different  combinatioDB ;  ako  a  like  number  of  enamel  colors.  Then, 
starting  with  the  lightest  shade  of  body,  forty  different  grades  may 
be  produced  by  using  a  different  point  enamel ;  so  of  each  of  the 
forty  shades  of  body,  making,  if  required,  sixteen  hundred  varia* 
tions  of  shade. 

The  following  formulas  will  suffice  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
proportions  in  which  the  preceding  materials  are  combined  to  give 
the  Body  and  Enamel  of  porcelain  teeth,  single  or  in  sections : — 


BODY. 

KVAMKL. 

Feldspar,  .                .    12  oz. 

Feldspar,  . 

.    8  OS. 

Qaariz,                      .      2oz. 

Sponge  platina. 

lto4gn. 

Kaolin,      .                .     15  dwts. 

Flnz, 

.    8  dwts. 

Titaninm,  .        .   24  to  48  grs. 

The  Flux  here  mentioned  is  made  by  fusing  four  ounces  of  finely 
ground  quartz  with  Glass  of  Borax  and  Sal  Tartar,  each  one  ounce ; 
it  forms  a  transparent  glass.  The  following  formulas  show  the  pre- 
paration of  Gum  Enamel : — 


GUM  niiT. 

Oxide  of  gold,  10  grs. 

Feldspar,         .  .      1  oa. 
Flux,  8  dwts. 


GUM   EVAMBL. 

Gnm  frit,  .        .        .      1  oz. 
Feldspar,  .  •      8  os. 


The  titanium,  platina,  and  oxide  of  gold  must,  in  diese  recipes,  of 
course,  be  modified  by  mixture  with  other  colors  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite varieties  of  shade. 


BODY  FOB  MOULDSD  BLOCK  THTH. 


No.1. 

No.  2. 

Kaolin,   . 

1  OS. 

German  cky,    .        •      ^  os. 

Silica, 

80s. 

Silica,                •        .    8   OZ. 

Feldspar, 

18  OS. 

Feldspar,  .        .        .18   os. 

Oxide  of  titanium,  . 

66  grs. 

Oxide  of  titanium,    .  66   grs. 

Starch,     10  grs.  to  each  ounce. 


Starch,      .   10  grs.  to  each  ounce. 


BODY  FOR  CASYID  BLOCKS. 


No.  1. 

Kaolin,    .  .    1    oz. 

Silica,      •  .    8}  oz. 

Feldspar,  .  14   oz. 

Oxide  of  titanium,  .  40   grs. 

BLUB  BVAXKL. 

Platinum  blue  Irit,  .  1  gr. 
Feldspar,  •  •  .  1  oz. 
Starch,  •    16  grs. 

72 


No.  2. 
German  clay,    .        .      }  oz. 
Silica,        .        .        .    8}  oz. 
Feldspar,  .  .14   oz. 

Oxide  of  titaninm,    .  40   grs. 

YELLOW  BKAMBL. 

Titanium,  .  .  1  gr. 

Gold  frit,  .  .  .  2grs. 

Starch,  •  16  grs. 

Feldspar,  .  •  .  1  oz. 
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We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  processes  hj  which  the  poroekiii 
teeth  and  sections  sold  to  the  profession  are  manufiictured. 

PBOCEBS  OF  HANUFACTUBE. 

The  silex  and  feldspar,  in  their  crude  state,  are  first  submitted  to 
a  red  heat,  then  suddenly  thrown  into  cold  water.  This  b  called 
"  Calcining,'*  and  the  effect  is  to  render  them  more  easily  brokoi  and 
pulveriased.  All  impurities  having  been  carefully  removed,  they  are 
crushed  between  flint  stones ;  when  fine  enough,  they  are  put  into  a 
mill,  formed  of  burr  millstone,  with  chasers  of  the  same  material. 
They  are  ground  in  water,  then  floated  off*,  and  allowed  to  settle. 
The  water  is  then  drawn  off  or  evaporated ;  the  silex  and  spar,  dried 
and  sifted,  are  then  ready  for  use.  The  kaolin,  having  been  already 
pulverized  in  Nature's  laboratory,  is  prepared  by  washing  until  per- 
fectly free  from  impurities,  and  when  dry  is  ready  for  use.  The  flux 
and  frit  are  coarsely  ground,  but  the  coloring  materials  are  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder.  All  these  porcelain  materials  are  com- 
bined in  proper  proportions  to  form  the  body  and  the  enamel,  then 
mixed  with  water  and  worked  into  masses  resembling  putty.  Whoi, 
however,  the  method  of  biacuUing  is  adopted  the  enamels  are  mixed  in 
a  much  thinner  state  than  the  body. 

The  unbaked  porcelain  masses  are  now  ready  for  the  moulding 
room.  The  moulds  in  which  single  teeth  or  sections  are  formed  are 
made  of  brass  and  are  in  two  pieces — one-half  of  the  tooth  being 
represented  on  either  side.  The  precise  shapes  desired  are  carved 
out  with  great  care ;  holes  are  drilled  to  receive  the  platina  pins  in 
each  tooth  ;  when  the  two  halves  are  fitted  accurately  together,  with 
guiding  pins  for  exact  closure,  the  mould  is  ready  for  use.  The  brass 
matrix  must  be  made  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the  size  desired, 
to  allow  for  shrinkage  of  the  porcelain  paste.  After  greasing  the 
moulds,  the  first  operation  is,  by  means  of  small  tweezers,  to  place 
the  platina  pins  in  the  holes  made  for  them  (there  are  many  sizes 
of  these  pins,  differing  in  length  and  thickness,  to  suit  the  difieroit 
sizes  of  the  teeth).  As  no  piece  of  mechanism  can  be  stronger  than 
its  weakest  point,  there  should  always  be  such  a  relation  between 
the  tooth  substance  and  the  pins,  as  to  shape,  size,  and  angle  of  in- 
sertion, that  one  will  be  as  strong  as  the  other,  and  both  sufficient 
for  all  legitimate  uses.  The  strength  of  pin,  without  loss  of  strength 
in  the  tooth,  characterizes  a  recent  and  valuable  improvement  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  S.  S.  White,  and  known  as  the  "  foot-shaped  pin,"  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  1021.  The  thickest  part  of  this  pin  is  at  the  angle, 
or  heel ;  the.  point,  or  toe,  runs  upward  into  the  thick  part  of  the 
tooth,  giving  additional  security  against  its  being  drawn  out    The 
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iDBerUon  of  the  pin  at  an  upward  angle  beds  it  in  the  Btroogeat 
portion  of  the  tooth  material ;  thus  any  weakening  of  the  thin  por- 
tion of  the  tooth  is  avoided,  ob  whea  the  headed  pin  is  inserted  in 
a  straight  line ;  also,  the  greatest  amount  of  material  is  found  where 
the  greatest  strain  is  bfought  to  bear  upon  it     The  force  of  mas- 

Fio.  1021. 


f^ 


tication  is  exerted  outward  and  toward  the  necks  of  the  teeth  ;  thus 
the  shape  and  direction  of  this  pin  are  best  calculated  directly  to 
oppose  it.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  its  direction  and  unusual 
length  of  insertion  permit  a  close  grinding  of  the  tooth,  which  would 
cause  the  usual  short  and  horizontal  pin  very  soon  to  break  away 
from   the   porcelain.     The  double-headed  pin,  a  previous  patented 

Flo.  1022'. 


invention  of  Dr.  White,  was  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  shape 
of  tooth  pins ;  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  this  new  "  foot^haped 
pin." 

Fig.  1022  represents  both  plain  and  sectional  gum  teeth  with  the 
lateral  or  croea-pius,  devised  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Land,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
give  greater  strength  to  the  completed  denture  than  when  teeth 
with  the  ordinary  pins  are  used.  For  continuous-gum  teeth  a  com- 
plete arch  is  formed  by  twisting  or  soldering  the  pins  tt^^her,  thus 
leasening  the  strain  upon  any  single  tooth,  and  allowing  a  much  lighter 
plate  to  be  used.  What  are  styled  "  counteraank  teeth "  are  also 
manubctured,  in  which  the  pins  are  attached  to  the  teeth  in  a  depres- 
sion or  cavity  formed  in  the  base  of  each  tootb.  (See  Dr.  Cryer's 
method  of  mounting,  in  chapter  on  Celluloid.) 
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The  pins  being  properly  adjusted,  the  enamels  for  the  tooth  md 
the  gum  are  placed  in  the  moulds  by  means  of  a  small  steel  spataia, 
carefully  placing  them  in  the  exact  position  and  quantitj  required ; 
the  body  is  placed  in  them  in  lumps  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
teeth ;  the  top  of  the  mould  is  then  put  on  and  the  matrix  placed 
under  a  press,  which  compacts  each  separate  mass.  They  are  then 
dried  by  a  slow  heat.  When  perfectly  dry  the  top  is  removed,  and 
the  teeth  will  now  drop  out.  In  this  state  they  are  extremely  tender, 
owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  feldspar,  and  require  very  careful 
handling. 

They  are  now  sent  to  the  trimmers'  room,  where  each  tooth  is 
carefully  inspected  and  all  imperfections  removed  or  filled  up;  the 
spare  edges  left  by  the  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  mould  are 
smoothly  filed,  and  the  arch  of  the  gum  over  each  tooth  made 
rounding  and  true  with  a  small  pointed  instrument.  They  are 
then  placed  on  beds  of  coarse  quartz  sand,  on  trays  or  slides  made 
of  fire-clay,  and  are  ready  for  the  furnace.  Formerly  there  was 
another  process,  called  crucing,  or  biscuiting,  which  was  univer- 
sally practiced,  and  is  still  used  in  some  factories;  it  is  also  used 
in  the  making  of  blocks  carved  to  order.  It  conusts  in  submitting 
the  teeth  after  moulding  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  harden  them  so 
they  can  be  cut  or  filed  like  chalk,  and  what  is  called  an  outride 
enamel  is  then  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  composition  of  the  tooth  is  injuriously  aflbcted  by  this 
partial  burning,  subsequent  cooling,  enameling,  and  rebuming.  This 
process  is  unavoidable  when  the  blocks  are  carved  by  hand  for  special 
cases ;  but  whenever  they  can  be  made  in  a  matrix,  the  tooth  is 
better  and  stronger  when  it  is  enameled  in  the  mould  and  finished  in 
a  single  firing. 

The  furnace  is  built  substantially  on  the  principle  of  the  denttsts' 
furnace  (Fig.  943),  differing  chiefly  in  size.  The  trays  holding  the 
teeth  are  placed  in  the  muffle,  and  are  thus  protected  against  in- 
jury from  the  gases  of  the  fuel.  There  is  no  rule  which  can  be 
given  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  time  the  teeth  must  re- 
main in  the  furnace ;  the  practiced  eye  of  the  burner  must  deter- 
mine from  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  when  the  firing  is  completed. 
If  taken  out  before  they  are  done  the  enamel  will  craze,  or  crack,  in 
cooling ;  if  a  little  too  much  done,  the  surface  will  be  too  glassy 
and  the  body  will  not  be  strong.  When  cool  the  teeth  are  removed 
from  the  slides,  placed  upon  wax  cards,  and  are  then  ready  for  the 
dentist. 

The  vast  variety  in  shape,  size,  color,  etc^  of  the  teeth  thos  made 
gives  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  forms  suitable  to  nearly  every 
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case  which  presents  itself  to  the  practitioiier.  The  assortment  must 
of  necessity  be  very  large  and  varied  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  oper- 
ator ;  in  fact,  the  manaiacturer  has  shown  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  sestdetic  requirements  of  the  dental  art  than  the  practitioner. 
While  the  work  of  the  latter  too  often  exhibits  an  unmeaning  mo- 
notony, the  former  has  made  provision  for  even  the  extreme  cases 
which  are  sometimes  met  with  ;  he  has  also  given  a  beautiful  series 
of  those  various  deviations  from  a  uniform  regularity  which  are  so 
oommon  in  natural  dentures.  In  some  mouths  these  seem  to  be 
imperatively  demanded  to  restore  the  familiar  expression,  while  in 
any  mouth  the  use  of  some  one  or  other  of  them  would  go  far  to 
disarm  that  suspicion  of  artificiality  detection  of  which  is  mortifying 
to  most  patients. 

Porcelain  is  a  material  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  result  well  re* 
pays  the  highest  exercise  of  Art.  It  has  been  for  centuries  a  favorite 
material  for  expressing  the  Poetry  of  Form.  The  fieimous  Etruscan 
vases  of  antiquity,  the  exquisite  gems  of  the  MajoUoa  of  the  six« 
teenth  century,  the  marvelous  work  of  Bernard  Palissy,  the  prince 
of  potters,  the  beautiful'  productions  of  the  B^vres  and  Dresden 
manufactories,  the  well-known  charming  designs  of  the  Wedge- 
wood  ware,  and  the  still  more  recent  Parian  statuettes,  may  be 
named  in  proof  of  the  fitness  of  porcelain  to  embody  the  concep- 
tions of  Genius.  Dental  porcelain  is  worthy  of  such  associations ; 
not  only  like  them  does  it  delight  the  eye  and  give  evidence  of  high 
sesthetic  cultivation,  but  it  adds  to  beauty  the  charm  of  usefulness. 
It  is  customary  to  attribute  the  rapid  growth  of  Dental  Art,  since 
1840,  to  its  associations,  colleges,  journals,  and  its  didactic  litera- 
ture— and  with  much  truth.  But  to  porcelain  it  owes  its  very,  ex- 
istence as  an  sesthetic  art,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  extent  and 
utility  as  a  prosthetic  art  It  was  altogether  impossible  for  per- 
ishable human  teeth,  or  their  wretched  imitations  in  ivory,  to  offer 
such  tempting  facsimiles  of  nature  as  we  meet  in  porcelain.  By 
thus  creating  that  enormously  increased  demand  for  dental  service 
which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  its  re- 
sources, it  has  made  the  dental  profession  its  debtor  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  single  influence.  The  depot  not  only  renders 
service  by  the  superior  excellence  of  the  surgical  instruments  and 
prosthetic  materials  which  it  supplies,  but  it  directly  benefits  the 
science  and  art  of  dentistry  by  releasing  the  practitioner  from  man- 
ufacturing toil,  and  giving  time  for  the  acquirement  of  increased 
knowl^ge  and  skill.  Thus,  if  the  time  heretofore  given  to  block- 
making  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  dental  sesthetics,  patients 
would  have  the  benefit  of  an   artistic   selection   from  a  far  larger 
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variety  of  porcelain  dentures  than  could  oiherwiae  be  poeribly  made. 
The  illustrations  of  this  chapter  can  but  imperfectly  convey  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  expression  of  the  originals ;  they  will»  however, 
assist  the  student  in  his  study  of  those  principles  which  guide  io  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  teeth ;  they  may  serve  also  to  awaken 
practitioners  to  the  extent  of  the  present  resources  of  Ceramic  dentistry, 
and  to  the  importance  of  aesthetic  culture  in  order  properly  to  make 
full  use  of  the  same. 

The  improvements  in  the  Dento-ceramic  Art  have  sprung  from  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  essential  characteristics  which  artistically 
formed  porcelain  teeth  should  possess.  Among  these  are  (1) 
Naturalness;  under  which  term  are  included  shape,  color,  and  a 
vital  appearance,  the  last  depending  upon  the  precise  amount  of 
translucency,  the  texture  of  the  surface,  and  the  nice  blending  of  the 
colors  of  the  body  and  enamel — an  appearance  which  should  be 
maintained  as  well  under  artificial  as  under  solar  light  Many  teeth 
which  will  bear  inspection  reasonably  well  in  daylight  have  a  very 
unnatural  and  artificial  appearance  when  exposed  in  the  mouth  to 
a  light  under  which  the  wearer  may  be  most  anxious  to  excite  ad- 
miration. (2)  Shape ;  which  includes  a  preservation  of  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  each  tooth,  securing  the  instant  recognition 
of  its  position  in  the  dental  arch.  There  must  be  some  defect  or 
inaccuracy  of  form  if,  out  of  the  twenty-eight  teeth  of  aset^  in  un- 
assorted confusion,  an  experienced  eye  cannot  tell  the  place  of  each ; 
for  every  tooth  has  its  distinctive  contour.  Not  only  should  each 
tooth  possess  the  individuality  which  belongs  to  it,  but  it  should 
also  indicate  the  character  of  its  relation  to  its  companions  on  either 
side. and  to  its  antagonist.  The  eye  trained  to  observe  nature 
should  not  be  offended  by  the  recognition  of  any  inharmony; 
should  not  find  a  second  bicuspid  or  molar  in  place  of  a  first,  or 
incisors  undistingubhable  from  each  other,  or  an  upper  tooth  in 
place  of  its  corresponding  lower  one ;  nor  should  it  detect  in  the 
midst  of  one  style  of  denture  some  incisor  or  canine  characteristic 
of  another.  Figs.  1023  and  1024  exhibit  very  strikingly  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  each  one  of  the  twenty-eight  teeth  of  an  artistically 
designed  artificial  set ;  while  these  and  subsequent  illustrations 
demonstrate  how  possible  it  is  for  modern  dentistry  to  adapt  its 
work  to  the  great  varieties  of  facial  expression.  Probably  every 
reader  has  more  than  once  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice, 
to  see  a  face  strangely  resembling  the  looked  for  friend.  This  cor- 
respondence between  voice  and  face,  often  so  startling,  id  only 
another  one  of  those  links  between  external  and  internal  confer- 
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mation,  whioh  inakea  the  itudy  of  nsthetic  anatomy  eaaential  to  the 
Bucoeaa  of  the  dental  mechanioian. 

The  great  law  of  oorreepondenoe,  which  enabled  Cuvier  to  build 
ap  the  entire  skeleton  from  a  single  bone,  makes  us  associate  the 

Pig.  1028.  . 


idea  of  intellect  with  certain  forms  of  forehead,  and  of  character 
with  certain  forms  of  mouth,  nose,  and  chin ;  it  is  the  same  law  whioh 


permits  us  to  infer  from  what  remains  the  ezpreeaiou  of  what  is  lost 
Age,  sex,  temperament,  and  complexion,  also  many  physical,  mental, 
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and  even  moral  peouliarities,  are  suggested  to  the  acute  obserrer 
by  certain  characteristics  of  the  dental  organs.  The  artist  who 
seeks  to  restore  harmony  in  the  fiidal  expression  should  be  skilled 
in  the  observance  of  these  varied  manifestations;  such  skill  is 
demanded  alike  in  the  manufacture  and  in  the  application  of  artifidai 
dentur&. 

In  addition  to  these  nsthetic  qualities  porcelain  teeth  should  pes- 
sess  (3)  Strength  adequate  to  the  legitimate  use  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  this  strength  should  come  from  the  quality  of  their  com- 
position, the  skillful  distribution  of  bulk  to  parts  most  requiring  it, 
and  from  the  due  form,  position,  and  proportion  of  the  pins,  rather 
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than  from  any  increase  in  bulk  and  weight  beyond  that  of  the  natural 
organs.  They  should  possess,  also,  by  reason  of  their  conformation 
(4)  Adaptability  to  the  various  irregularities  caused  by  unequal 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  so  that  when  judiciously  selected 
they  shall  require  little  labor  to  adapt  and  antagonize  them.  Special 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  results  of  extreme  or  very  irregular 
absorption,  or  for  the  loss,  by  disease  or  otherwise,  of  parts  of  the 
maxillary  ridge,  so  that  in  such  cases  the  teeth  can  readily  be 
made  to  articulate  and  afford  comfort  to  the  wearer,  aasbting  in 
speech  and  mastication,  and  yet  not  presenting  any  incongruous 
appearance. 

There  are,  moreover,  special   modifications   demanded    by  many 
other  conditions ;  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  having  a  very  short  ar* 
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ticuUtioD,  reqoiriDg  the  pini  to  be  eet  in  a  reoew  near  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  and  also  in  countersunk  depnnioDB  under  the  base  of 
each  tooth,  tfaua  bringing  the  greatest  resistance  where  there  is  the 
greatest  strain  in  mastication,  as  is  well  sbown  in  Fige.  1026, 1048. 
Id  both  theae  blocks  the  full  external  size  of  tooth  is  given,  and  its 
ofaanioterlstic  form  and  the  expression  of  interdental  gum  pre- 
served ;  this  could  not  be  done  with  the  usual  form  of  blocks, 
ground  down  to  suit  such  cases.  In  Fig.  1025  we  have  front  blocks 
for  mouths  where  a  shoulder  is  required  to  antagonize  with  the 
lower  front  teeth  when  there  are  no  back  teeth  remaining.  Where 
early  contraction  and  protrusion  of  the  upper  maxillarjr  arch  has 
caused  it  to  have  a  sharply  curved  projection,  bringing  the  closure 
of  the  lower  teeth  much  behind  the  upper  ridge  at  the  central  inoi- 

Pio.  1027. 


Bore,  or  where  absorption  above  has  left  a  ridge  prominent  at  its 
lower  edge  or  margin  of  the  gum,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a 
peculiar  twisted  form  to  the  front  blocks.  In  Fig.  1027  the  first 
two  blocks  are  for  a  pointed  arcb,  accompanied  in  the  second  by  a 
crowded  denture,  so  oflen  seen  in  such  cases.  It  is  impoeaible  to 
adapt  blocks  of  ordinary  form  to  such  cases  without  destroying  their 
true  expression  at  one  or  other  of  the  joints ;  in  fact,  much  of  both 
gum  and  tooth  is  often  sacrificed  to  get  correct  articulation.  The 
third  blocks  are  shaded  with  a  view  to  show  the  fullneas  of  gum  at  the 
ceotrals  and  its  falling  back  over  the  canines ;  this  is  also  shown  in 
the  sectional  views  of  the  first  and  third  blocks. 

For  cases  in  which  the  lower  jaw  closes  more  or  less  in  advance 
of  the  upper  maxillary  ridge,  a  large  gam  is  often  neceasary,  aa  in 
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Fig.  1029 ;  but  aucb  mouths  require  %  peculiar  form  of  block  if  tke 
lower  jaw  has  much  projectiou.  Where  such  a  prorainence  of  the 
gum  existfl;  from  want  of  exterior  absorpdon  or  the  previoue  wear- 
ing of  a  plate,  as  to  require  the  teeth  to  be  set  directly  upon  the 
ridge  there  should  be  no  artificial  gum  between  it  and  the  lip. 
When  the  molar  block  of  lower  sets  extends  to  where  the  ramoi  of 

Fio.  1026. 


the  jaw  begins  to  rise,  a  peculiar  plowshare  curve  of  tbe  base  is 
required ;  such  that,  while  the  gum  of  the  second  bicuspid  lies  on 
the  outside  of  tbe  ridge,  the  gum  of  the  second  molar  ma^  lie  partly 
upon  the  ridge,  so  as  to  give   more  perfect  antagonism   with   the 
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upper  molars.  The  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  from  which  Fig.  1028 
was  drawn  are  also  marked  by  a  characteristic  curve  of  the  buccal 
surfaces,  giving  not  only  a  very  natural  appearance,  but  acting  as  a 
guard  to  the  cheek  and  preventing  its  being  caught  between  tke 
teeth, 
fig,  1029  illustrates  the  difference  of  shape  required  for  a  month 
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where  froot  absorptioo  permits  the  artificial  gum  to  overlap  the 
alreolue,  aad  one  where  fullneaa  of  the  natural  gum  requires  the 
block  to  set  directly  upon  it.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  color  of  gum 
is  judiciously  chosen  and  the  blocks  well  adapted,  the  triangles  of 
artificial  gum  will  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the 
natural ;  we  regard  this  as  an  extremely  useful  form  of  block. 
Sectional  view  of  the  molar  in  the  upper  cut  shows  the  curve  nec- 
eseary  to  bring  its  grinding  surface  directly  under  the  ridge;  the 
views  of  grinding  and  cutting  surfaces,  together  with  front  views, 
show  bow  each  tooth  has  a  distinctive  character;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  bicuspids,  so  oflen  chosen  without  r^ard  to  the  difference  in 
form  between  the  first  and  second.  Agun,  the  curve  of  the  front 
block  shows  two  of  several  variations  required  in  the  curvature  of 
the  arch ;  in  the  upper,  the  sharp  turn  at  the  canine  gives  a  square- 
ness acroes  the  incisors;  in  the  lower,  this  turn  is  at  the  central 
and  is  adapted  to  a  pointed  arch.     Variations  in  curvature  of  the 
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arch  are  also  shown  in  Figs.  1024, 1037.  Notice  also  the  marked 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  in  upper 
and  lower  cuts  and  the  totally  different  expression  of  the  front 
teeth. 

Fig.  1030  shows  how  the  same  intermaxillary  space  may  be  filled 
with  teeth  of  a  widely  different  size  as  well  as  character.  In  the 
first,  a  very  long  tooth  and  short  gum;  in  the  second,  a  very  long 
gum  and  short  tooth.  But  length  of  teeth  is  by  no  means  the  only 
difference  here;  relative  size  of  central  and  lateral,  direction  of  the 
axis  of  lateral  and  canine,  and  outline  of  cutting  edge  of  the  block, 
are  three  features  which  equally  mark  the  distinctness  of  these  two 
styles ;  these  also  are  points  which  demand  that  both  long  and  short 
teeth  shall  differ  among  themselves  as  widely  as  these  samples 
differ  from  each  other.  The  lateral  view  of  these  teeth  shows 
another  marked  difiference  in  form. 

Fig.  1031  gives  the  characteristic  equality  of  lower  incisors,  or 
slightly  greater  size  of  the  lateral ;  it  also  gives  some  of  the  diversi- 
ties In  length,  width,  shape  of  cutting  edge,  and  form  at  arch  of  the 
gum.    Although  there  is  much  leas  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
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eiz  lower  front  teeth  than  of  the  tax  upper,  it  u  a  great  mutake  to 
aoppoeethat  a  ^ven  lower  block  will  answer  for  any  lower  can  if 
only  long  enough.  Side  views  show  also  a  difierence  in  the  slant 
of  the  teeth,  inward  or  outward,  which  has  an  important  effect  b 
modifying  the  expression  of  the  lower  arch.  There  are  also  <hf- 
ftrences  in  curvature  of  the  lower  arch  as  well  as  of  the  upper.  Fig. 
1024  shoffs  the  usual  upper  and  lower  curves,  and  Figs.  1029  and  1037 

Fio.  1081. 

show  variations  of  upper  curvature  requiring  some  modificstiou 
of  the  lower,  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  articulatioii.  la 
Fig,  1032  are  four  other  forme  of  lower  front  blocks,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  at  once  recognized.  The  two  right-hand  sets  differ 
from  thoee  of  Fig.  1031  mainly  in  the  length  and  width  of  teeth. 

Fio.  1082. 
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The  left  lower  set  is  well  suited  to  patients  whose  natural  teeth,  kr 
many  years  before  their  loes,  were  marked  by  exposure  of  the  aeA ; 
this  appearance  may  also  be  increased  (someUmee  it  may  be  made) 
by  judicious  use  of  the  corundum  wheel,  but  the  block  here  given 
is  invaluable  for  such  caaea.  The  left  upper  block  is  an  admirable 
imitation  of  a  very  usual  arrangement  of  iudsorv,  resulting  from 
crowded  dentition ;  the  drawing  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
great  beauty  of  the  original  poroelain  block.    When  the  Awial  ex- 
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preirioD  indicatefl  its  use,  it  will  have  great  effect  in  dinnning  siu- 

pidon  of  artifioiality — a  very  desirable  quality  in  artificial  dentares. 

In  Fig.  1033  we  have  very  convenient  modifications  to  snit  iront 

spaces  of  two  or  four  teetb,  the  set  of  four  being  in  two   blocks. 

Fio.  1038. 

The  peculiarity  of  tbese  blocks  is  the  lateral  finish  of  the  gum ; 
instead  of  a  square  joint,  for  fitting  to  an  adjoining  block,  they 
have  a  rounded  edge  of  gum  color  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  curves 


of  the  absorbed  natural  gum.    There  should  also  be  blocks  of  two, 

a  lateral  and   central,  with  gum  shaped  like  the  double  central,  as 

such  spaces  are  of  frequent  occurrence.     Besides  the  four  forms  of 

Fio.  1086. 


teeth  here  given  there  are  many  other  varieties  iu  size  and  shape  of 
this  very  useful  kind  of  block. 

Figs.  1084, 1035,  and  1036  represent  a  few  of  the  great  variety  of 
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forms  of  upper  incisors  and  caDines  designed  to  meet  the  denumdi 
of  an  sesthetic  discrimination.  In  Fig.  1034  we  have,  first,  a  long, 
delicate  lateral,  with  sloping  but  not  rounded  edge,  showing  a  de- 
cided space  between  it  and  the  cuspid  and  central ;  then  we  find  it 
wider,  with  comers  and  edge  rounded  and  filling  the  space.  Last!  j, 
for  want  of  space,  the  laterals,  although  long  and  narrow,  overlap 
the  centrals;  this  style  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  pointed 
arch.  The  fourth  block,  although  with  an  overlapping  incisor,  has 
an  entirely  difierent  character ;  it  is  often  found  in  a  rather  flattened 
arch  and   does  not  indicate  a  crowded  denture.      In  these  blocka 

Fio.  1086. 
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the  inclination  and  shape  of  the  canine  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the 
incisor  help  to  give  to  each  block  a  distinctness  of  character  which 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  one  in  a  case  demanding  either  of  the 
others. 

The  eelare  artem  efiect  of  overlapping  or  twisting  laterals,  like  that 
of  irregular  lower  incisors,  is  such  as  to  tempt  one  to  use  them  when- 
ever admissible.  In  Fig.  1035  we  have  some  additional  varieties  of 
this  kind  of  block.  In  all  these  six  cases  we  find  difierences  in  the 
size  and  character  of  the  lateral,  in  the  extent  of  its  lapping,  and  in 
the  degree  of  twist  given  to  it.  A  careful  study  of  the  natural  teeUi 
will  teach  the  dentist  what  character  of  face  is  best  suited  to  each  of 
these  difierent  forms,  and  thus  he  will  much  increase  the  extent  to 
which  he  may  properly  use  this  kind  of  irregularity. 

In  Fig.  1036  the  blocks  vary  little  in  sise,  yet  they  each  have  a 
distinctive  character.  In  the  first  we  have  lateral  rounded  on  both 
comers  and  its  axis  vertical ;  canine,  with  pointed  cusps  and  edges 
quite  rounded.     Jn  the  second  we  have  lateral  inclined,  with   me- 
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dian  comer  pointed,  lateral  corner  qaite  round ;  canine  with  blunt 
cusp)  also  axis  inclined.  In  the  third,  sur&ce  of  the  canine  is  decid- 
edly furrowed,  which,  with  the  indented  edge,  gives  it  a  marked  char- 
acter ;  the  lateral  and  central,  unlike  the  previous  blocks,  have  square- 
cut  edges  with  comers  but  slightly  rounded.  In  the  fourth,  the  lateral 
is  more  nearly  equal  to  the  central,  and  none  of  the  teeth  may  have 
any  marked  peculiarities ;  thb  style  of  block,  in  its  different  sizes, 
suits  well  in  many  cases,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  for  general 
use  by  those  practitioners  who  pay  no  regard,  in  their  selection  of 
teeth,  to  the  indications  given  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
lace  and  head.  The  fifth  block  is  one  of  that  class  often  met  with  in 
old  age,  where,  by  the  action  of  the  lower  teeth  or  other  causes,  the 
arch  has  spread,  widening  the  interdental  spaces.  The  interdental 
gum  is  also  much  shorter  than  in  youth,  as  is  finely  shown  in  the 
original  from  which  this  cut  is  taken. 

In  the  selection  of  porcelain  blocks  not  only  must  the  color,  size, 
and  form  of  the  teeth  be  carefully  considered,  but  reference  must 
also  be  had  to  the  curvature  of  the  arch.  For  although  moderate 
variations  in  curvature  can  be  fitted  by  the  same  set  of  blocks,  the 
true  expression  of  a  porcelain  denture  is  often  lost  by  the  attempt  to 
adapt  it  to  a  curve  for  which  it  was  not  designed.  In  Figs.  1024, 1029, 
and  1037  we  have  various  curves  of  the  alveolar  arch,  with  corre- 
sponding variations  in  shape  of  the  blocks.  Sometimes  the  canines 
are  made  separate  with  a  view  to  increase  the  range  of  application  of 
a  given  set ;  but  a  joint  on  either  side  is  very  apt  to  injure  the  effect 
of  this  important  tooth.  In  the  lower  jaw  it  is  of  less  consequence 
because  the  gum  is  less  often  exposed,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable 
to  make  the  four  incisors  in  one  block.  But  in  the  upper  jaw  it 
is  much  better  to  have  a  median  joint  and  another  behind  the 
canines. 

In  Fig.  1037  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  centrals  of  the  first  set 
overlap  the  laterals,  an  arrangement  of  frequent  occurrence  in  promi- 
nent and  sharply  curved  arches.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  1027 
the  blocks  are  so  shaped  that  the  right  or  left  central  overlaps  its 
fellow.  Thus  we  have  three  varieties  of  overlapping  upper  teeth — 
laterals  over  centrals,  centrals  over  laterals,  central  over  central — 
each  of  which  may  be  used  with  great  effect  if  applied  with  discrimi- 
nation. In  the  third  set  of  Fig.  1037,  and  in  a  few  of  the  pre- 
ceding cuts,  the  gum  over  the  cuspids  is  very  strongly  marked. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  some  mouths,  and  when 
correctly  used  gives  a  fine  effect ;  but  it  would  sadly  belie  the  expres- 
sion in  a  timid  and  gentle  lady's  face.  Yet  such  incongruity  is 
only  one  of  hundreds    constantly  occurring,  where  every  sense  of 
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sesthetic  beauty  and  harmony  is  violated — ^teeth  of  a  BaaBisn  io 
the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  those  of  a  New  Englander  given  to  a 
South  Carolinian,  or  those  of  a  Canadian  to  a  Caban,  the  lips  of  age 
disclosing  the  teeth  of  youth,  and  no  distinction   made    between 

Fio.  1087. 


a  male  and  female  denture.  These  sesthetic  blunders  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  inexperienced  tyro,  but  are  perpetrated  by  manj  who 
presume  to  call  themselves  skillful  mechanicians.  When  we  consider 
the  extensive  assortment  of  porcelain  teeth  which  ceramic  art  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner,  such  malpracdce  is  withoot 


excuse. 
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These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  great  number  of  varieties,  in  size, 
form,  and  arrangement,  of  porcelain  teeth ;  they  give  to  the  dentist 
a  much  wider  range  of  selection  than  some  have  the  ability  or  in- 
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clination  to  avail  themselves  of.  When  to  variety  of  shape  we  add 
shades  of  color,  the  number  of  sets  that  admit  of  being  made,  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  glance  from  each  other,  seems  almost  infinite.    A 
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visit  to  a  first-class  porcelain-tooth  manufacturer's  rooms  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  incongruity  or  want  of  expression  in  a  set  of 
teeth  is  the  fault  of  him  who  selects  and  applies,  rather  than  of  him 

who  designs  and  makes  dental  porcelain. 
73 
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Fig.  1038  repreeenteupperand  lower  gumsectiona  of  four,  three,uid 
two  teetb,  one  of  the  upper  sections  having  partial  gams. 

Fig.  1039  represents  an  irregular  gum  section  with  the  lateral  out 
of  line. 

Fio.  1042. 


Fig.  1040  represents  a  gum  section  with  an  extra  long  central  b- 
cisor. 

Fig.  1041  represents  a  thin  gum  section. 

Fig.  1042  represents  gum  sections  for  protruding  upper  and  lower 
{aws. 

Fig.  1043  represents  a  shouldered  gum  section. 

Fig.  1044  represents  a  festooned  gum  section. 
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Fig.  1045  representa  a  gum  eection  for  a  V-shaped  protrudiDg 
upper  jav ;  the  position  of  the  lower  teeth  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

It  vill  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  illuBtrations*  of  the  nsthetie 
principlea  of  the  dento-ceramio  art  are  taken  tram  one  class  of 
teeth,  those  ibr  volcanite  or  metallo-plaatic  work.    We  hare  done 
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so  because  the  art  has  here  had  its  fullest  recent  development  in  coD- 
seqnence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  form  of  block.  But  dental 
EBstbetics  18  quite  independent  of  the  material  of  the  plate,  so  long  as 
that  which  is  visible  in  the  mouth  is  porcelain ;  and  dentures  which 
show  any  substitute  for  the  gum  other  than  this,  however  useful  they 
may  be,  canuot  rank  as  specimens  of  highest  art  until  some  material 
fi>r  the  plate  shall  be  discovered  possesaing  higher  claims  to  beauty 
than  any  yet  known. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  liiadDegs  of  ihe  lue  Dr.  Samuel  3.  Whit«,  and  more 
Tecently  of  the  8.  8.  White  Dental  Uanafactaring  Companj,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  admirable  illastradons  b;  the  aid  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  ex- 
preuonrTiewa  upon  the  important  subject  of  dental  .^slhetici.  No  illDBIratlona, 
however,  can  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  high  artistic  excellence  of  those  forms 
the  prodnc^on  of  which  has  placed  Dr.  White  among  the  greatest  beDefactors 
of  Dental  Art.  We  take  ibis  occasion  to  acknowledge,  also,  the  liberality  and 
courtesy  with  which  onr  inqairies  for  information  on  the  manufacLnre  of  dental 
porcelain  were  responded  to  by  this  gentleman. 
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The  foregoing  rules  will  apply  to  the  form  and  size  of  plate  teeth 
when  these  are  set  directly  upon  the  natural  gum ;  but,  except  in 
case  of  true  pivot  or  plate-pivot  teeth,  it  is  impossible  to  reprodnoe 
the  precise  natural  arching  of  the  gum  above  the  tooth  without  some 
gum-colored  porcelain.  We  must  often  be  content  in  such  cases 
with  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  nature.  But  when  the  plate 
is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  arcb>  the  artist's  reputation  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  concealment  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work ;  even 
here,  however,  the  cutting  edge  and  two-thirds  of  the  tooth  permit 
the  display  of  great  varieties  of  expression.  Of  plain  teeth  without 
gum  there  are  four  kinds.  1.  Pivot  teeth ;  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
crowns  of  the  upper  incisors  and  canines,  with  a  hole  in  the  base  for 
insertion  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  pivot.  2.  Plate  teeth ;  the  oldest 
known  form  of  porcelain  teeth  having  pins  for  attachment  of  a  back 
by  which  to  secure  it  to  the  plate.  3.  Continuous-gum  teeth  ;  resem- 
bling natural  teeth  in  having  a  root,  which  b  more  or  less  serrated, 
for  better  retention  in  the  investing  porcelain  base ;  they  are  some- 
tiroes  made  without  platina  pins;  but  they  are  better  with  pins,  so 
that  they  may  be  securely  fastened  to  the  platina  plate.  4.  Plain 
vulcanite  (Fig.  1053) ;  having  a  small  neck,  by  which  they  are  held 
in  the  vulcanite  or  other  material  in  which  they  are  set.  These  teeth 
may  be  set  directly  on  the  gum  by  grinding  off  the  neck  ;  they  may 
also  be  used  adjacent  to  natural  teeth  with  exposed  neck,  by  slight 
alterations  of  this  neck,  so  as  to  give  to  the  artificial  tooth  the  same 
appearance  as  the  natural  one. 

There  are  also  other  forms  of  gum  teeth  besides  those  above  rep- 
resented. Formerly,  single  gum  teeth  were  extensively  used  on 
gold  plate,  and  may  still  be  occasionally  required  when  the  supre- 
macy of  that  old-fashioned  material  becomes  once  more  recognized 
in  the  laboratory.  The  great  facility  of  adapting  blocks  or  sections 
in  vulcanite  work  or  in  vulcanite  attachment  to  swaged  plates  has 
led  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  this  form  of  tooth  except  for 
repairing.  A  serious  objection  to  single  gum  teeth  is  the  number  of 
joints ;  these  greatly  mar  the  artistic  effect  which  it  is  the  design  of 
the  artificial  gum  to  produce,  especially  when  not  kept  perfectly 
clean  or  when  the  material  of  plastic  plates  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
joints.  Figs.  1023  and  1046  are  designed  to  show  the  importance  of 
correct  and  accurate  grinding  in  order  to  display  the  true  character 
of  a  set  of  teeth.  When  properly  done,  the  joint  does  not  inter- 
rupt the  continuous  surface  of  the  gum  more  than  the  lines  in  the 
two  lower  sets  of  Fig.  1046;  nor  should  it  in  any  case  be  more  visible 
than  the  heavier  lines  of  the  first  set.  Neither  should  the  set  be  so 
inaptly  chosen  as  to  require  such  grinding  of  joints  and  base  as  to 
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injure  its  original  expression.  Figs.  1023  and  1046  should  also  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  student  on  account  of  the  varieties  of  form 
and  relation  of  teeth  presented,  each  of  the  four  upper  sets  here 
displayed  having  a  very  distinctly  marked  character. 

Porcelain  blocks  which  are  to  be  attached  to  a  gold  plate  by 
soldering  do  not  differ  in  external  appearance  from  the  forms 
already  illustrated  ;  but  the  shape  of  inner  surface  and  the  form  of 
the  pins  are  different.  Fig.  1047  represents  such  a  set  of  upper 
blocks  in  three  sections.  If  made  in  four  sections,  the  set  should 
be  divided  between  the  centrals  and  between  the  bicuspids ;  it  may 
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also  be  in  five  sections,  the  four  joints  being  in  front  of  the  cuspids 
and  behind  the  bicuspids;  or  it  may  be  divided  into  six  sections, 
as  in  Fig.  1023.  The  line  above  the  pins  in  Fig.  1047  marks  the 
division  between  the  inner  slope  of  gum  next  the  teeth  and  the  plain 
surface  holding  the  pins;  this  surface  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible 
for  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  gold  backing.  Blocks  may  also  be 
made  in  sets  of  three  or  five  sections,  with  the  inner  surface  finished  in 
gum  enamel  to  the  plate;  in  this  case  the  block  is  held  to  the  plate  by 
pins  passing  into  holes  made  in  its  base,  one  opposite  each  tooth. 
The  best  material  for  retaining  the  pins  is  undoubtedly  vulcanite,  as 
described  in  the  previous  chapter ;  the  holes  should  be  rough  for  its 
better  adhesion. 

Fig.  1048  represents  the  "  Countersunk  Tooth  Crowns,"  which 
allow  of  great  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  maxillary  ridge  and  (it 
is  claimed)  afford  the  strongest  denture  on  a  plastic  base.     To  insure 
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the  best  results  some  precaution  is  necessary  in  mounting  them, 
whether  on  rubber,  celluloid,  or  metal. 

For  a  vulcanite  base  the  case  should  be  flasked  as  usaal,  but  each 
countersink  should  be  carefully  filled  with  small  pieces  of  rubber; 
otherwise  the  flat  rubber  sheet  will  cover  the  mouths  of  the  counter- 
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sinks  and  so  shut  in  the  air  as  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  reaching 
the  pins  and  filling  the  cavities. 

When  the  base  is  of  celluloid  the  countersinks  must  be  filled  in  like 
manner,  with  pieces  of  celluloid  moistened  with  spirits  of  camphor,  or 
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preferably  with  a  solution  of  celluloid,  and  the  case  heated  to  softness 
before  closing  the  flask. 

For  a  fusible  metal  base  the  hot  flask  should  be  jarred  during  the 
pouring  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  countersinks. 

Fig.  1049  represents  perforated  bicuspid  blocks. 

Fig.  1050  represents  rubber  bicuspid  blocks  with  pins. 
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The  dental  depots  cannot  keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of  suck 
blocks,  since  the  demand  is  too  limited  to  justify  the  expense  of  the 
brass  moulds.  But  in  all  our  principal  cities  there  will  be  found 
one  or  more  dental- block  carvers,  whose  experience  and  constant 
practice  enable  them  to  make  any  style  of  blocks  that  may  be  de- 
sired for  special  cases.  We  have  elsewhere  given  our  reasons  for 
thinking  this  a  better  plan  than  for  the  dentist  himself  to  attempt 
occasional  ceramic  experiments.  Let  him  prepare  an  accurate  ar* 
ticulating  model  and  adapt  a  tin-foil  plate  (to  avoid  the  risk  of 
sending  the  gold  one) ;  then  select  one  or  more  teeth  to  guide  the 
carver  in  the  required  color  and  character  of  the  set.  If  any  peculiar 
form  or  deviation  from  the  normal  arrangement  is  desired,  this 
should  be  represented  in  wax ;  then  pack  carefully  and  send  to  the 
block  carver.    This  plan  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  desire. 
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for  some  special  case,  a  form  of  blocks  not  to  be  had  at  the  depots. 
Necessarily  such  blocks  are  much  more  expensive  than  those  made  by 
the  quantity  in  brass  moulds ;  but  if  the  dentist  values  his  time,  the 
blocks  would  cost  still  more  if  made  by  himself. 

The  true  question  is,  however,  not  one  of  cost;  if  the  depot  can 
furnish  the  form  of  blocks  which  the  case  requires,  it  is  best  to  get 
them  there,  otherwise  they  must  be  had  elsewhere  and  at  any  cost. 
Dental  tradesmen,  who  sell  their  wares  at  a  moderate  advance  on  the 
cost  of  production,  may  not  deem  it  prudent  to  deal  in  such  high- 
priced  materials;  but  the  professional  dentist,  who  charges  for 
*'  services  rendered,"  will  never  find  it  necessary  to  hesitate  incur- 
ring any  expense  requisite  for  the  perfection  of  his  work.  The  actual 
cost  of  material  in  single  dentures  has  often  exceeded  thirty  dollars ; 
yet  the  mechanician  who  exercises  a  skill  commensurate  with  this 
cost  never  has  found,  and  never  will  find,  difficulty  in  adding  a 
just  compensation  for  his  time  and  skill.  As  a  rule,  patients  will 
pay  best  for  art  when  exercised  on  expensive  material,  except  where» 
as  in  painting,  the  effect  produced  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  cost 
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of  the  means  employed.  The  true  basis  of  profeasional  fees  lies  in  that 
which  makes  one  man's  work  superior  to  another's ;  namely,  artistic 
skill  exercised  upon  materials,  the  quality  of  which  shall  not  detract 
from  its  just  appreciation. 

As  we  have  briefly  described  the  processes  of  manufacture  of 
porcelain  dentures  on  a  large  scale — ^a  work  which,  of  coarse,  no 
practicing  dentist  proposes  to  engage  in — it  b  proper  that  we  should 
also  give  a  brief  description  of  the  processes  by  which  blocks  are 
carved  for  special  cases,  although  we  regard  this  as  equally  out  of  the 
line  of  the  modern  dentist's  duties.  We  occasionally  find  a  genius 
whose  gift  shows  that  ceramic  art,  not  dentistry,  is  his  true  profeasiou  ; 
but  men  engaged  in  ordinary  dental  practice  must,  in  justice  to  their 
patients,  make  use  of  the  experience  of  professional  block  carvers, 
or  they  must  use  those  forms  offered  by  the  ceramic  manufacturer, 
which  are  the  results  of  the  highest  artistic  skill  which  money  can 
command. 

SPECIAL  BLOCK  CARVING. 

To  make  a  porcelain  dental  arch  in  three  sections  for  a  full  upper 
case  antagonizing  with  natural  teeth  below,  make  a  plaster  articu- 
lator, as  described  in  the  tenth  chapter,  but  having  greater  thickness 
to  permit  guiding  holes  or  grooves,  as  in  Fig.  1051.  Open  the  articu- 
lator, increasing  the  space  one-fifth  (unless  this  one-fifth  enlargement 
is  to  be  made  by  addition  of  point  enamel)  ;  .place  on  the  plate  a  wax 
rim,  and  trim  it  to  antagonize  with  the  lower  teeth,  giving  the  precise 
external  fullness  required  in  the  blocks.  Mark  on  wax  and  front  edge 
of  articulator  the  medial  line  and  the  lines  of  proposed  division  of 
blocks ;  that  is,  between  bicuspids  for  a  four-block  piece  and  behind 
cuspids  for  a  piece  of  three  blocks;  in  either  case  the  work  is 
carved  in  three  pieces.  It  is  also  well  to  mark,  in  fainter  lines,  the 
width  of  each  tooth  as  determined  by  the  size  of  the  lower  teeth  ;  this 
will  be  some  guide  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  required  on 
account  of  shrinkage  of  the  porcelain  paste.  Next  make  a  plaster 
rim  about  half  an  inch  thick  (Fig.  902,  on  page  970,  shows  the  height 
and  thickness),  covering  the  exterior  surface  of  model  and  wax, 
making  first  the  front  section,  extending  a  half  tooth  space  behind 
the  lines  marked  for  the  block  joints ;  then  remove  this  and  make  the 
two  side  sections,  extending  each  a  half  tooth  space  in  front  of  these 
lines.  The  use  of  a  leaden  band  and  some  paper  pulp  will  expedite 
the  making  of  these  plaster  sections ;  they  should  be  trimmed  to  the 
exact  length  required  for  the  crude  blocks.  Of  course,  neither  in 
plaster  nor  porcelain  can  the  front  and  side  sections  be  applied  to  the 
model  or  plate  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  one-fifth  allow- 
ance for  thickness. 
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On  removing  the  wax,  each  plaster  section  is  a  matrix  to  determine 
the  external  fullness  of  the  corresponding  block,  on  which  is  to  be 
carved  the  shape  of  teeth  and  gum.  The  plate  gives  exact  form  to 
the  base  of  the  block ;  but  when  finished  it  will  require  grinding, 
because  of  the  derangement  of  fit  caused  by  shrinki^.  The  thick- 
ness and  interior  form  of  the  sections  is  determined  by  the  eye,  and 
will  vary  with  the  style  of  finish  or  mode  of  attachment,  being 
careful,  in  this  direction  also,  to  make  the  one-fifth  allowance  for 
shrinkage.  The  front  block  is  first  made  and  removed,  then  each 
aide  block  separately ;  in  a  double  set,  both  front  blocks  are  made, 
then  both  riglit  sections  together  and  left  sections  together,  so  as  to 
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obtain  their  proper  aotagonisra ;  also,  in  double  sets,  the  separation  of 
the  articulation  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  one-fifth  enlargement 
in  each  seL 

The  porcelain  body  is  prepared  as  already  explained ;  it  can  be 
eompounded  by  the  dentist  or  purchased  from  the  manufacturer.  In 
mixing  the  small  quantities  required  for  single  cases,  two  points 
demand  special  care — purity  of  the  water  and  absolute  exclusion  of 
air  from  the  mass.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  irregular  con- 
traction, or  warping  of  blocks  in  firing,  ia  often  caused  by  unequal 
compression  in  packing  the  body  into  the  moulds  and  by  unequal 
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absorption  of  its  moisture  by  the  porous  plaster  rim  or  other  means 
used  to  dry  it.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  removiDg 
the  rim,  in  carving,  and  in  all  other  operations  on  the  crude  paste  the 
excess  of  feldspar  gives  it  a  tenderness  very  different  from  the  toagh 
plasticity  of  a  kaolin  mass.  The  putty-like  body  is  to  be  carefully 
worked  into  the  irell-oiled  mould,  compressed  with  the  fingers,  trimmed 
into  outline  shape,  and  then  removed,  first  marking  upon  it  the 
lines  of  the  articulator  to  guide  in  the  carving.  The  block  may  be 
partly  or  entirely  carved  while  on  the  articulator ;  but  the  delicate 
movements  of  the  very  delicately-shaped  carving  tools  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  best  exercised  upon  the  free  block. 

For  carving  no  directions  can  be  given  beyond  what  has  heretofore 
been  said  on  the  necessity  of  a  close  observance  and  exact  copying  of 
nature.  The  artist  requires  no  written  directions,  and  paper  instruc- 
tions never  yet  made  an  artist  out  of  a  bun(^ler ;  in  fact,  the  heaven- 
born  genius  of  art  cannot  be  created  by  teaching,  however  it  may  be 
trained  and  directed.  Many  have  wasted  years  in  porcelain  block 
carving  only  to  produce  results  surpassed  by  the  least  artistic  forms 
offered  in  the  depots ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  dental  Palissy 
will  work  out  a  marvel  of  beauty  that  no  purchased  blocks  can 
equal.  But  before  one  imagines  himself  a  Bernard  Palissy  let  him 
read  the  history  of  that  wonderful  struggle  of  genius,  then  ask  how 
far  the  routine  duties  of  a  dental  office  will  permit  an  exclusiveness 
of  devotion,  which  ceramic  art  rigorously  exacts  as  a  condition  of 
success. 

When  carved,  the  blocks  are  thoroughly  dried,  then  placed  on 
coarse  silex  upon  a  fire-clay  slab,  and  set  into  the  mufiie  of  the 
furnace  (Fig.  1052).  Here  they  are  biscuited  (or  cruced),  that  is, 
raised  to  a  red  heat  sufficient  to  give  some  hardness,  but  not  to  vit- 
rify or  even  to  cause  incipient  fusion.  They  are  then  slowly  cooled 
and  holes  drilled  for  the  plus,  or  else  holes  drilled  into  the  base  of 
the  blocks,  as  may  be  preferred ;  the  pins  are  fastened  in  place  by 
a  little  "  body-slip,"  carefully  worked  in  with  the  knife  point.  Slight 
defects  of  carving  may  now  be  corrected ;  the  enamels  are  then 
applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  They  must  be  reduced  to  the  ood- 
sistence  of  cream,  and  require  much  skill  and  judgment  in  their 
application,  so  that  the  point  enamel  shall  blend  properly  with  the 
body  enamel ;  also  the  gum  enamel  must  preserve  its  distinctness  of 
outline  and,  by  its  varying  thickness,  give  those  alternations  of  shade 
observable  in  the  natural  gum.  It  should  here  be  remarked  diat 
some  carvers  make  no  allowance  in  the  body  for  shrinkage  in  length 
of  the  tooth,  but  compensate  by  the  addition  of  point  enamel.  The 
crowns  of  bicuspids  and  molars  are  usually  enameled ;   also  part  of 
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the  iDner  surface  of  the  blocks,  and  in  some  blocks  the  gum  enamel 
extends  to  the  base.  When  platina  pins  are  inserted,  the  part  of  the 
block  to  be  covered  by  the  backing  is  not  enameled.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  a  large  assortment  of  body,  point,  and  gum 
enamels  is  required ;  also  that  these  must,  with  great  care,  be  kept 
separate,  with  their  respective  test  pieces  attached,  for  except  by  the 
pinkish  color  of  gum  enamel  they  cannot  be  distinguished  when  in 
form  of  powder,  paste,  or  cream. 

The  blocks  are  now  well  dried  and  are  ready  for  the  furnace.  Fig. 
1052.  (For  other  forms  of  furnaces  see  article  on  "Continuous 
Artificial  Gum.")  Success  thus  far  is  dependent  upon :  1.  Thorough 
mixing  of  the  body  and  its  careful  packing;  2.  Skillful  carving,  so 
as  not  only  to  give  the  required  expression,  but  also  to  know  what 
allowances  to  make  at  each  point  for  shrinkage  and  for  the  subse- 
quent application  of  the  enamels ;  3.  Selection  of  enamels  and  their 
skillful  blending  and  shaping ;  4.  The  giving  of  such  form,  in  ad- 
justment of  the  relative  length  and  thickness  of  each  block  and 
apportionment  of  material,  as  shall  prevent  warping  in  the  furnace. 
These  points,  however,  may  have  been  perfectly  attended  to ;  yet  all 
will  have  been  done  in  vain,  unless  the  operator  has  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  furnace.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  ceramic  experiments  of  the  practicing  dentist  so  often 
a  failure ;  for  fail  he  certainly  will  unless  he  knows  the  exact  heat 
at  which  the  differing  fusibilities  of  his  body  and  various  enamels 
will,  by  their  combined  effect,  develop  the  properties  aimed  at  in 
their  combination.  Some  are  governed  in  this  by  test  pieces;  the 
experienced  workman,  guided  by  constant  practice  in  a  way  that 
he  cannot  explain,  prefers  the  indications  offered  by  looking  at  the 
piece  itself.  If  not  sufficiently  baked,  the  body  will  be  porous ; 
also,  neither  this  nor  the  enamels  will  have  their  true  life-like  char- 
acter. If  overdone,  there  is  an  ofiensive,  glassy,  and  transparent 
condition,  equally  fatal  to  the  natural  appearance;  also,  there  is 
too  much  shrinkage  and  greater  danger  of  warping.  Both  errors 
impair  the  full  strength  of  the  porcelain,  in  which  the  ingredients 
are  so  combined  as  to  develop  greatest  strength  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture. 

Furnace  temperature  is  measured  by  instruments  called  Pyro- 
meters. The  limit  of  mercurial  registration  of  temperature  is  600^ 
Fahrenheit.  Daniell's  pyrometer  registers  by  the  expansion  of  a 
platina  rod  in  a  plumbago  case  and  is  the  most  accurate.  Wedg- 
wood's pyrometer  registers  by  the  rate  of  permanent  contraction  of 
kaolin  under  intense  heat.  A  clay  wedge  fitting  the  upper  part  of 
a  tapering  groove  will,  after  exposure  to  furnace  heat,  slip  further 
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into  the  groove;  supposing  the  rate  of  contraction  uniform,  this 
distance  will  be  a  measure  of  the  heat  after  establishing  its  exact 
relation  to  the  600^  point  of  Fahrenheit.  But  the  contraction  of 
any  two  pieces  is  not  the  same  unless  their  composition  ia  identical ; 
also,  the  relation  to  the  mercurial  scale  is  not  easj  to  determine. 
Wedgwood's  zero  was  1076^  Fahrenheit,  and  he  estimated  one  de- 
gree of  his  pyrometer  equal  to  130^ ;  on  which  basis  of  calculation 
the  highest  heat  o^  the  porcelain  furnace  (130°  to  160°  Wedgwood) 
would  range  from  19,000°  to  22,000°  Fahrenheit).  Others  estimate 
his  degree  at  62.5°  Fahrenheit,  reducing  the  registration  from  1^500^ 
to  11,000°  Fahrenheit.  Taking  the  fusion  point  of  gold  at  2000°, 
and  of  pure  iron  at  3000°,  we  thus  have  some  idea  of  the  infusi- 
bility  of  platinum  and  the  extreme  heat  of  ceramic  furnaces.  Bat 
it  is  evident  that  the  correct  regulation  of  this  heat  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  experience  rather  than  of  written  direction  ;  also,  that  the 
furnace  practice  of  different  persons  cannot  be  accurately  com- 
pared. 

The  muffle  protects  against  the  gases  of  the  fire.  Charcoal,  coke, 
or  anthracite  are  used  as  fuels,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
operator;  the  last  is  preferable  when  it  can  be  procured,  because  it 
gives  the  steadiest  heat;  charcoal  requires  practice  to  maintain  a 
uniform  heat ;  coke  is  used  in  all  the  bituminous  coal  regions.  With 
either  of  these,  after  sufficient  experience,  a  furnace  may  be  kept 
regularly  at  the  required  heat  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  fire  the 
porcelain  blocks.  They  must  be  thoroughly  dried  on  the  furnace- 
shelf  before  going  into  the  muffle ;  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  should  be 
well  luted,  and  the  stopper  withdrawn  only  to  examine  the  work. 
The  more  slowly  blocks  are  cooled,  the  more  perfectly  are  they  an- 
nealed, and  hence  less  liable  to  crack  from  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  soldering. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  operations,  we  have  deferred  the 
description  of  a  very  ingenious  method  of  carving  devised  by  Dr. 
William  Calvert  Instead  of  the  wax  rim  before  mentioned  Dr. 
Calvert  provided  an  assortment  of  teeth  having  all  the  varieties  of 
form  and  size  required  in  practice,  but  one-fifth  larger  than  the  given 
case.  These  are  arranged  in  a  wax  gum  and  the  plaster  mould 
then  taken.  Thus,  in  Fig.  1053,  teeth  of  the  first  size  set  in  wax 
will  give,  when  diminished  by  the  furnace,  teeth  of  the  second  size ; 
so  in  Fig.  962,  each  of  the  two  lower  sizes  in  wax  will  give  in  the 
finished  block  the  size  above  it.  Dr.  Calvert's  method  has  three 
recommendations:  1.  Like  continuous-gum  work,  it  limits  the  ne- 
cessity of  SBSthetic  skill  (which  so  few  possess  in  high  degree)  to  the 
shaping  of   the  gum,  the  judicious  selection  of  teeth,  and  their 
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proper  arraugement,  leaving  the  details  of  form  to  the  genius  of 
the  manufacturer's  artist.  2.  It  permits  the  application  of  enamels, 
or  rather  the  addition  of  body  to  enamels,  without  the  necessity  of 
crucing,  which  some  regard  as  injurious  to  the  tooth.  3.  By  select- 
ing a  variety  of  styles  of  model  teeth,  and  by  varying  the  relative 
adjustment  of  them  in  the  waz,  that  tendency  to  uniformity  of 
style  is  obviated  which  characterizes  almost  every  block-carver's 
work. 

Dr.  Calvert's  process  differs  mainly  from  the  foregoing  in  the  fol- 
lowing details:  For  a  four-block  piece  the  teeth  are  set  in  wax 
shaped  in  exact  imitation  of  the  natural  gum,  omitting  the  second 
bicuspid,  in  place  of  which  a  half-tooth  space  is  left  between  first 
bicuspid  and  molar,  the  wax  gum  being  carried  around  continu- 
ously.   The  plaster  mould  of  the  eight  front  teeth  is  then  taken,  a 

Fig.  1068. 


thin  septum  of  foil  being  placed  opposite  the  mesial  line,  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  broken  there  in  the  act  of  removal,  the  plaster  com- 
ing slightly  over  the  inside  so  as  to  give  with  certainty  the  shape 
of  the  cutting  edges.  Upon  removing  the  front  mould,  and  before 
making  the  lateral  moulds,  where  as  yet  the  wax  holds  only"  two 
molars,  it  is  necessary  to  detach  the  bicuspid  of  the  front  block 
and  put  it  adjacent  to  the  molar ;  this  gives  the  arch  its  full  com- 
plement of  bicuspids.  This  must  be  done  very  neatly,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  continuity  of  the  wax  gum,  otherwise  the  effect  of  the 
porcelain  blocks  at  their  joints  will  be  injured.  Dr.  Calvert  prefers 
using  cuspids  for  insertion  in  the  wax  instead  of  bicuspids,  since 
their  external  expression  is  similar  and  their  form  more  convenient, 
especially  in  the  change  just  described.  By  similarity  of  form  we 
do  not  mean  that  in  any  mouth  the  canines  and  bicuspids  are  alike 
externally;  but  out  of  a  collection  of  canines,  after  choosing  the 
cuspids  themselves,  others  may  be  selected  harmonizing  with  them 
as  first  and  as  second  bicuspids.  Besides  overlapping  the  blocks  at 
the  bicuspids,  to  compensate  shrinkage,  a  slight  extension  of  each 
block  beyond  the  last  tooth  should  be  made  to  allow  for  accurate 
grinding.    If  holes  are  made  in  the  base,  instead  of  platina  pins  in 
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the  back,  it  will  be  best  to  make  a  oontinuoua  front  block  of  six 
teeth,  in  which  case  the  half-tooth  space  above  named  comes  behind 
the  cuspid. 

Since  the  carved  wax  of  the  contiuned  teeth  makes  carving  of  the 
porcelain  paste  annecessarj,  the  piaster  moulds  are  varnished,  oiled, 
and  treated  as  are  the  brass  moulds  in  wholesale  manufacture.  The 
stiff  paste  of  point  enamel  is  placed  with  a  delicate  spatula  into 
each  tooth  matrix,  thickest  at  the  point  and  disappearing  at  the 
neck.  The  tooth  enamel  paste  is  then  applied,  with  thickneas  re- 
versed ;  gum  enamel  might  also  be  added  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is 
usually  applied  afterward  with  the  brush,  as  this  permits  delicacy 
and  uniformity  of  coating  or  easier  modification  of  its  thickness. 
A  layer  of  soft  body  paste  is  now  laid  over  the  enamels,  the  moald 
is  placed  on  the  articulator,  and  the  thickness  of  the  block  is  built 
out  and  shaped  in  the  usual  way,  compressing  it  firmly,  and  re- 
moving surplus  moisture  with  bibulous  paper  or  the  blowpipe  flame. 
The  block  is  next  carefully  removed,  and  while  resting  in  its  matrix 
the  platina  pins  are  inserted  or  holes  drilled  in  the  base,  or  dovetails 
cut,  as  may  be  preferred,  and  the  whole  inner  surface  examined  and 
trimmed.  If  the  inside  of  the  block  is  to  be  finished  in  gum,  the 
enamel  should  now  be  applied;  then  remove  the  block  from  the 
matrix  and  apply  the  outside  gum  enamel  and  trim  between  the 
teeth,  where  the  thin  edges  of  the  plaster  matrix  are  apt  to  be  de- 
fective ;  the  block  is  then  ready  to  be  dried  and  placed  in  the  fiimace, 
where  it  is  fired  at  a  single  heat  without  previous  biscuiting.  The 
side  blocks  are  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

PORCELAIN  PLATES. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  consider  some  of  the  preceding  properties 
and  manipulations  of  the  porcelain  material  in  its  use  as  a  plate. 
Neither  in  itself,  nor  by  known  combination  with  any  substances, 
can  a  thin  porcelain  plate  be  otherwise  than  frail.  The  fusible  por- 
celain of  the  "  continuous-gum  work "  is  supported  by  the  platina 
plate  and  the  continuously  soldered  platina  backings.  Such  por- 
celain, without  metallic  support,  would  be  very  frail.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  give  strength  by  decreasing  the  flux  and  increasing  the 
refractory  ingredients,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  difficulty  of 
shrinkage.  Thus  we  encounter  two  horns  of  a  dilemma — a  very 
fusible  porcelain  with  less  contraction  but  great  tenderness,  a  more 
refractory  porcelain  with  greater  strength  but  the  usual  one-fifth 
contraction,  which  necessarily  destroys  the  fit  of  the  plate  if  made 
over  the  unchanged  model. 
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Dr.  Allen  frankly  acknowledges  the  weakness  of  his  very  beauti- 
ful porcelain  by  giving  it  a  metallic  support.  The  dentist  knows 
just  what  he  is  using  here  (see  the  fourteenth  chapter),  and  can 
exercise  his  judgment  upon  the  suitability  of  the  work  to  any  case 
in  hand.  The  few  dentists  who  make  porcelain  plates  are  more  re- 
served in  communicating  their  knowledge.  Such  unprofessional 
reserve  is  damaging  to  dentistry  as  a  science;  it  would  injure  it  also 
as  an  art  if  entire  porcelain  dentures  had  a  strength  equal  to  their 
beauty.  It  is  claimed  by  some  makers  of  these  plates  that  their 
formulas  give  a  porcelain  which  is  very  strong,  yet  has  a  very  slight 
shrinkage.  But  until  such  formulas  are  made  known  to  the  pro- 
fession and  an  opportunity  given  to  test  them,  the  general  prejudice 
against  the  porcelain  base  must  continue  to  be  well  founded.  To 
those  desirous  of  experimenting  in  this  direction  we  might  suggest 
the  use  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime  (asbestos)  and  coarsely 
pulverized  porcelain  fragments,  as  perhaps  lessening  the  shrinkage 
of  the  mass. 

By  some  the  ordinary  dental  porcelain  paste  is  used,  making  pro- 
vision for  shrinkage  by  enlargement  of  the  model.  One  method  of 
enlargement  is  as  follows :  With  a  fine  saw  divide  the  plaster  model 
by  a  cut  through  the  median  line  and  another  on  each  side ;  separ- 
ate these  four  sections  one-eighth  inch  and  fill  the  joints  with 
plaster,  first  saturating  them  with  water ;  then  Cut  the  model  twice 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  lines  and  fill  with  plaster  as  before.  If 
the  back  of  model  is  perfectly  level  and  the  work  is  very  carefully 
done  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  accurate  enlargement  of  about  one- 
fifth.  Make  a  plaster  matrix  over  this,  and  into  it  pour  a  furnace 
model  composed  of  three  or  four  parts  asbestos  or  sand  to  one  of 
plaster.  Ou  this  mould  and  carve  and  bake  the  plate  and  teeth ; 
else  transfer  the  plate  to  a  pile  of  coarse  silex  so  arranged  as  to 
give  it  as  much  support  as  possible  during  the  firing. 

Teeth  and  plate  are  sometimes  carved  out  of  the  same  mass  on 
the  enlarged  model;  or  blocks  may  be  made  as  already  described, 
then  transferred  and  united  to  a  porcelain  plate  on  this  model. 
Sometimes  the  teeth  from  the  depots  are  arranged  in  the  porcelain 
paste  and  gum  enamel  applied  around  the  teeth  and  over  the  plate. 
Unlike  continuous  gum  work,  the  teeth  are  not  attached  to  any  un- 
yielding plate;  hence  they  are  liable  to  change  position  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  plate  during  firing. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this  chapter  on  dental  por- 
celain than  by  quoting  some  remarks  of  the  great  English  ceramic 
manufacturer,  Josiah    Wedgwood,  applicable  to  the  art  which  he 
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did  BO  much  to  elevate.  They  have  a  significance  beyond  ceramk 
art,  and  convey,  in  this  lesson  of  the  past,  a  warning  to  those  who 
may,  perhaps  unconsciously,  be  dishonoring  the  profeasion  of  their 
choice. 

''  All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill, 
taste,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending  the  invention  and  mann- 
facture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the 
cheapest ;  they  are  attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than 
those  which  everybody  calls  cheap.  Beautiful  forms  and  composi- 
tions are  not  made  by  chance,  nor  can  they  ever,  in  any  material, 
be  made  at  small  expense.  A  competition  for  cheapness  and  not 
for  excellence  of  workmanship  is  the  most  frequent  and  certain 
cause  of  the  rapid  decay  and  entire  destruction  of  arts  and  mano- 
&ctures." 

(E80PHAG0T0MY. 

As  the  accident  of  swallowing  artificial  dentures  has  occurred 
more  or  less  frequently,  and  has  in  some  cases  resulted  in  death, 
the  following  case  will  describe  the  operation  of  removal  where  all 
efibrts  of  a  more  simple  nature  failed  to  give  relief:* — 

"On  Sunday,  November  14th,  1886,  Greorge  K.  (white),  aged 
thirty-two  years,  while  at  dinner  had  the  misfortune'  to  partially 
swallow  his  set  of  artificial  teeth,  consisting  of  a  rather  narrow 
vulcanite  plate  for  the  upper  jaw,  to  which  were  attached  three  in- 
cisors, one  lateral  incisor  having  been  lost  from  the  plate.  The 
denture  was  arrested  in  its  passage  downward,  producing  intense 
pain  and  partially  obstructing  respiration,  while  deglutition,  even 
of  liquids,  was  rendered  impossible.  A  physician  was  summoned, 
who  detected  the  plate  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus  ;  but  all 
efforts  to  remove  it  or  force  it  into  the  stomach  were  futile.  Sufficient 
opium  to  relieve  the  pain  having  been  administered,  on  the  following 
day  (Monday)  he  was  brought  by  his  physician  to  the  infirmary  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  L#.  Mc- 
Lane  Tiffany,  professor  of  surgery.  On  the  same  afternoon,  the 
patient  having  been  etherized,  careful  attempts  to  remove  the  plate 
were  made,  but  it  was  so  firmly  impacted  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  that  all  efibrt  for  its  removal  failed.  On  Tuesday,  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  and  dental  classes,  the  patient  was  again 
etherized  and  efibrts  made  to  remove  the  plate  through  the  mouth, 
but  without  success. 


*  This  operation  was  reported  for  the  Dental  Cosmos  and  Am.  Journal  of 
Dental  Science  by  Prof.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas. 
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"  The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  right, 
so  as  to  render  the  tissues  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  tense,  Prof. 
Ti&ny  made  an  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  through  the 
integument  over  the  depression  between  the  trachea  and  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  The  anterior  jugular  vein  was  cut  and  ligated,  and 
the  incision  extended  from  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  nearly  as  low  as  the  stemo-davicular  articulation.  The  pla- 
tysma  myoides  muscle  and  the  cervical  fascia  were  then  divided. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  being  held  apart  by  retractors,  the  omohyoid 
muscle  was  drawn  outward,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid 
muscles  inward.  The  carotid  sheath,  with  the  contained  vessels,  was 
exposed  and  carefully  drawn  outward,  while  the  thyroid  gland  was 
separated  as  far  as  necessary  and  drawn  inward.  The  larynx  and 
trachea  were  drawn  somewhat  forward,  and  the  finger  passed  behind, 
where  the  foreign  body  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the  oesopha- 
gean  wall. 

"Care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  an 
incision  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  was  made  into  the  oesopha- 
gus, through  which  the  exact  position  of  the  set  of  teeth  was  ascer- 
tained. Forceps  were  then  introduced  and  the  plate  removed 
intact.  The  wound,  after  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  was  dressed 
with  antiseptic  gauze  and  absorbent  cotton,  no  sutures  being  em- 
ployed. On  the  following  Thursday  the  patient  was  walking  about 
his  room,  having  a  normal  temperature  and  pulse.  He  was  fed  by 
means  of  a  stomach-tube  for  six  days,  after  which  he  was  able  to 
swallow  liquid  food  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  external  wound 
had  nearly  closed." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PALATINE  ORGANS. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  deformities    to  which   the  human 

frame  is  liable  is  found  in  that  defective  condition  of  the  palatine 

organs  which  is  known  to  surgeons  by  the  name  of  Cleft  Palate. 

The  unfortunate  sufierer  is  compelled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  an 

alien  among  his  fellow  creatures;  an  object  of  compassion  to  the 

considerate,  he  is  ofiien  made  painftilly  conscious  of  notice  by  the 

heartless  crowd ;  and  were  he  gifted  with  the  power  and  eloquence  of 
74 
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a  Demosthenes  or  with  the  garrulousness  of  a  Cieon  he  could  make 
little  more  use  of  his  endowments  than  a  mute.  Fortunately  this 
painful  defect  is  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  approbria 
mediearum;  for  both  surgical  and  mechanical  means  are  now  at 
hand  by  which  the  imperfection  may  at  least  be  remedied,  and  often 
cured. 

Defects  of  the  palatine  organs  may  be  divided  into  two  claasoB,  tIz.: 
Accidental  and  Congenital.  The  first  includes  all  loss  of  substance 
in  either  hard  or  soft  palates,  whether  occasioned  by  disease  or  other- 
wise. Such  defects  are  not  uniform  in  locality  nor  in  extent,  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  simple  perforations,  and  at  others  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  velum,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  os  palati,  the 
vomer  and  turbinated  bones,  and  the  loss  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  the  teeth.  The  second  class  includes  all  malformations,  from  the 
simple  bifurcation  of  the  uvula  to  an  opening  through  the  velum, 
palatine,  and  maxillary  bones,  and  a  fissure  of  the  upper  lip ;  thus 
uniting  the  nasal  passages  with  the  oral  cavity  throughout  their  entire 
extent. 

These  malformations  are  quite  similar  in  character,  but  not  uni- 
form in  extent.  They  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  uvula,  and  in 
the  uvula  and  velum  always  occupy  the  median  line;  but  as  the  defect 
progresses  anteriorly,  it  may  deflect  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
vomer  and,  following  the  nasal  passage,  divide  the  lip,  leaving  the 
vomer  articulated  with  the  palatine  bone  upon  one  side;  while  in 
other  cases  the  deformity  seems  to  follow  the  median  line,  and  thus 
involves  both  nasal  passages,  terminating  in  a  double  fissure  of  the 
lip. 

Congenital  defects  of  the  palate  are  usually  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  deformity  of  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  arch  and  of  the  teeth. 
Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  ridge  are  forced  too  far  apart,  and 
at  other  times  they  are  too  near  each  other ;  while  the  teeth  are  either 
too  large  or  too  small,  and  are  generally  of  a  soft  texture  with  imper- 
fectly developed  roots. 

Want  of  coaptation,  resulting  from  defective  formation  in  the 
palatine  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bone,  is  the  cause  of 
congenital  deficiencies  of  the  parts  in  question.  In  the  human  em- 
bryo of  about  the  third  week  the  development  of  the /ace  is  dearly 
in  progress.  Five  tubercles  bud  out  from  the  front  of  the  cephalic 
mass,  of  which  the  middle  one  (which  is  double)  is  directed  verti- 
cally downward,  and  bears  the  appellation  incisive  tubercle  because 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  destined  to  hold  the  superior  incisor  teeth 
exclusively,  are  developed  in  it.  On  either  side  is  the  tubercle,  or 
rudiment,  of  an  upper  maxillary  bone,  which  is  separated  from  its 
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fellow  by  a  wide  interval  and  from  the  neighboring  iDoisiveproceBB  by  a 
fissure.  The  fourth  and  fiflh  tubercles,  also  separated  in  fro  at,  form 
b;  tlieir  subsequent  union  in  the  median  line  the  inferior  maxillarf 
booe.  At  the  same  period  the  palate  begins  to  be  formed  by  the 
approach  toward  the  median  line  of  two  horizontal  plates,  or  proceesee, 
springing  from  the  maxillary  process  on  either  side.  (See  Develop- 
ment of  Bones  of  Head  and  Face.) 

I^now  development  proceed  regularly  and  normally,  the  palate 
processes  of  the  superior  mazilta  meet  in  the  median  line  and  unite 
with   the  blended   intermaxillary  tubercles,  p^^  ^0^ 

while  the  vomer  grows  downward  to  meet 
the  palate  processes  in  their  line  of  union. 
The  upper  jaw,  after  the  accomplishment  of 
these  changes,  is  complete,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lip  and  primary  dental  groove 
follows  in  due  course.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  superior  maxillary  and 
intermaxillary  processes  foil  to  unite  with 
each  other ;  whence  we  have  the  malforma- 
tion known  as  harelip,  or  the  pafate  plates 

are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  permanent /uure  0/  Ihe  palate  is  the 
result.  Consequently,  the  fissure  of  single  harelip  is  never  exactly 
in  the  median  line,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  bone; 
*  whereas,  in  donble  harelip,  a  fissure  exists  on  each  side  of  this  bone, 
in  which  the  four  incisor  teeth  are  planted. 

Fissure  of  the  hard  palate  is  usually  a  little  lateral,  and  not  median, 
as  it  results  from  a  deficiency  of  one  or  other  of  the  palate  plates  of 
the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  it  is  frequently  associated  with  harelip 
and  fissure  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  tubercles,  or  formative  processes  of  the  lower  jaw,  advance 
and  meet  in  the  median  Hue,  while  the  upper  maxillary  processes 
are  still  separate.  In  mau  they  are  consolidated  into  a  single  piece ; 
but  they  remain  permanently  divided  in  many  of  the  lower  animale 
by  a  median  suture. 

The  principal  effects  resulting  from  an  absence  of  a  portion  of  the 
palatine  organs  are,  an  impairment  of  the  functions  of  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  speech.  Distinct  utterance  is  sometimes  wholly 
destroyed,  and  mastication  and  deglutition  are  oft«n  so  much  em- 
barrassed as  to  be  performed  only  with  great  <lifficulty. 

These  effects  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  separa- 
tion or  deficiency  of  the  parts.  The  simple  act  of  triturating  the 
food  may  not  be  materially  impaired  by  the  absence  of  a  portion — 
however  extensive — of  the  palatine  organs,  unless  the  natural  rela- 
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tioDs  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  aod  lower  jaws  are  changed ;  rtilU  the 
process  is  more  or  less  interfered  with,  as  substances  taken  into  the 
mouth  cannot  be  so  readily  managed  as  when  the  parts  are  in  their 
natural  state.  They  are  liable  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
tongue  and  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

In  cases  of  congenital  defects  of  the  palate  and  velum  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  infants  manage  to  obtain  from  the  breast  of  the 
mother  or  nurse  the  food  necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  yet,  even 
when  the  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar  border  and  part  of  the  upper 
lip  are  wanting,  the  suggestions  of  natural  instinct  enable  them,  by 
a  peculiar  management  of  tongue  and  lip,  to  do  it.  The  expedient 
resorted  to  for  effecting  this  process  is  curious.  The  nipple,  instead 
of  being  seized  between  the  tongue,  upper  lip,  and  gum,  is  taken  be- 
tween its  lower  surface  and  the  under  lip  and  gum,  and  in  this  way 
it  manages  to  extract  the  nourishment  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
growth.  The  tongue  is  thus  made  to  close  the  opening  in  the  palate 
and  perform  the  office  of  an  obturator.  By  contracting  the  lip  and 
depressing  the  tongue  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  breast  of  the 
mother  or  nurse.  At  this  young  and  tender  age  the  child  is  not 
conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  its  palate ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
period  arrives  when  it  should  begin  to  make  its  wants  known  by  words 
that  it  feels  the  importance  of  the  function  of  speech,  and  bc^ns  to 
realize  the  misfortune  with  which  it  is  afflicted. 

As  the  child  arrives  at  this  period,  the  mechanism  of  sucking  is 
perfected  and  is  ultimately  applied  to  the  mastication  of  solid  ali- 
ments. The  food,  when  chewed,  is  conveyed  between  the  tongue  and 
movable  floor  (which  serves  for  a  point  cPc^pui),  and  it  is  bron^t 
back  between  the  teeth.  Thus  it^  is  that  the  complicated  operation 
of  mastication  and  deglutition  is  performed  without  the  alimentary 
morsel  getting  into  the  nose,  or,  if  this  does  sometimes  happen,  it 
is  the  result  of  accident.  But  in  cases  of  accidental  lesion  of  the 
palate  the  individual  has  not  the  advantage  of  this  training  of  the 
parts  during  early  infancy.  Those  who  are  afflicted  with  accidental 
lesions,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  position  and  extent,  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  eating  by  placing  the  aliment  upon,  and  not 
under,  the  tongue,  can  take  no  nourishment  without  a  part  of  it 
getting  into  the  nose.  When  to  this  inconvenience  is  added  a  change 
in  the  natural  relation  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws,  mastication  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  and  embarrassing.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  tubercles  of  the  teeth  of  one  jaw,  instead  of  being  received 
into  the  depressions  of  those  of  the  other,  strike  upon  their  pro- 
tuberances, and  cannot  be  made  to  triturate  the  food  in  as  thorough 
and  perfect  a  manner  as  is  required  for  healthy  and  easy  digestion. 
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Thus  not  only  is  the  process  of  mastication  rendered  imperfect,  but  it 
is  also  more  tedious. 

The  process  of  deglutition  itself,  so  long  as  the  velum  and  uvula 
are  perfect,  is  not  materially  affected  by  a  simple  perforation  of  the 
vault  of  the  palate,  although  much  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  conveying  alimentary  and  fluid  substances  to  the  fauces  and 
pharynx.  But  when  this  curtain  is  cleft,  or  is  partially  or  wholly 
wanting,  deglutition  is  rendered  very  difficult,  for  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx 'part  of  the  food  is  forced  up 
into  the  nose.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  obvious  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  form  and  function  of  this  movable  appendage. 
When  its  muscles  are  relaxed  it  forms  a  slightly  concave  curtain  ; 
but  in  the  act  of  deglutition  the  muscles  contract,  raise  the  velum, 
and  close  the  opening  from  the  pharynx  into  the  posterior  nares. 
By  this  valvular  arrangement  alimentary  substances  and  fluids  are 
prevented  from  escaping  into  the  nose.  It  matters  not,  therefore, 
whether  the  imperfection  of  the  velum  palati  be  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  disease ;  its  effects  upon  deglutition  are  the  same.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  lesion  or  deficiency  is  great  will  this  operation  be 
rendered  difficult  and  embarrassing.  There  are  cases  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  imperfection  of  the  palate,  the  patient  can  swallow 
no  fluids  without  a  part  being  returned  by  the  nose.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience  the  head  is  thrown  sufficiently  far  back  to  precipitate 
them  into  the  oesophagus.  This  is  an  expedient  to  which  many  thus 
affected  have  been  compelled  to  resort. 

Imperfection  of  speech  always  results  from  an  opening  in  the 
palate ;  it  gives  the  voice  a  nasal  twang  and  renders  the  formation 
of  some  sounds  impossible.  The  loss  of  the  teeth,  to  a  less  extent, 
is  productive  of  the  same  effect.  To  comprehend  fully  the  manner 
in  which  a  lesion  of  the  palate  may  affect  the  utterance  of  speech, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  agency  which  the  several 
parts  of  the  mouth  have  in  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds. 
Speech  consists  in  the  sounds  produced  by  the  organs  of  the  glottis 
modified  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  modulation  of  the  voice, 
that  is,  the  raising  or  lowering  of  its  pitch,  is  accomplished  by  the 
vocal  cords  of  the  glottis;  but  the  articulation  of  the  consonants 
requires  the  co-operation  of  all  the  movable  and  fixed  parts  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  palate,  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  and  palatine  arch. 
Hence  if  any  of  these  be  defective  or  wanting,  the  power  of  forming 
some  of  these  sounds  is  wholly  lost,  of  others  very  much  impaired ; 
hence,  also,  the  ability  to  sing  is  much  less  interfered  with  than  the 
power  of  distinct  speech.  The  tongue  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  loss  of  teeth  and  of  some  other  parts,  so  as 
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measurably  to  correct  the  effect  on  speech ;  but  the  effect  of  the  loss 
of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  upon  the  voice  cannot  be  remedied  in  anj 
such  way. 

In  both  cases  (accidental  and  congenital)  the  faculty  of  distinei 
articulate  speech  is  seriously  impaired  by  defects  of  any  extent.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  congenital  deformity  in  an  adult,  deglutition  is  not 
materially  interfered  with.  The  patient,  having  never  known  any 
other  method  of  swallowing,  is  not  conscious  of  any  difficulty.  Acci- 
dental lesions,  however,  coming  generally  in  adult  life,  produce,  in 
this  respect,  very  great  inconvenience.  The  remedy  for  these  evil« 
must  be  the  closing  of  the  abnormal  passage  by  some  means  which 
will  restore  to  the  deformed  organs  their  functions.  In  perforations 
of  the  hard  palate,  unless  of  extraordinary  extent,  the  method  is 
very  simple.  In  the  loss  of  the  soft  palate  by  disease  the  remedy 
is  more  difficult,  and  in  extensive  congenital  deformity  still  more 
complicated  means  must  be  resorted  to. 


STAPHYLORRHAPHY. 

The  operation  which  is  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  fissured 
palate  is  known  by  the  name  of  Staphylorrhaphy,  a  word  of  Greek 
derivation,  signifying  suture  of  the  uvula.  It  is  an  operation  which 
has  been  perfectly  successful  in  many  instances,  although  there  are 
numerous  cases  which  will  derive  far  more  benefit  from  mechanical 
assistance  than'  from  the  surgeon's  aid. 

In  considering  the  operation  a  brief  sketch  will  be  given  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  its  performance ;  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  clefts  ;  we  shall  then 
describe  the  means  adopted  by  different  surgeons  for  their  relief  or 
cure.  To  obtain  success  in  staphylorrhaphy,  the  first  care  must  be  to 
gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  position  and  relation  of  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  palate  and  fistuces ;  and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished  best  by  laying  open  the  pharynx  from  behind,  for  thus 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  at  once  exposed  to  view. 
We  shall  find  that  this  structure  is  wholly  composed  of  muscular 
tissue  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that 
lining  the  hard  palate. 

The  muscles  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do  are :  the  palato- 
glossi  and  the  palato-pharyngei,  forming  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
pillars  of  the  soft  palate  respectively;  the  levatores  palati,  the  tensores 
palati,  and  the  azygos  uvulae. 

The  levator  palati  is  a  long,  rounded  muscle  lying  obliquely  on  Uie 
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outer  side  of  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nares.  It  takes  its  origin 
from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  then  descends  obliquely  downward  and 
Inward,  its  fibres  spreading  out  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate  until  they  meet  with  those  of  the  corresponding  muscle  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  palato-glossus  is  a  very  small  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  on  each  side  of  the  uvula,  whence  it  passes 
forward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
thus  forming  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces. 

The  palato-pharyngeus  is  separated  from  the  preceding  muscle  by  a 
space  in  which  the  tonsil  lies.  It  arises,  by  two  origins,  from  the  soft 
palate,  and  descending  outward  and  downward,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  tensor  palati  arises  from  three  points,  viz. :  first,  from  the  sca- 
phoid fossa,  at  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate ;  secondly,  from 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and,  thirdly,  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  it  then  terminates  in  a 
tendon  which  winds  around  the  hamular  process,  which  may  be 
plainly  discovered  with  the  finger  about  half  an  inch  behind  the 
tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla;  and  it  then  passes  horizontally 
and  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
soft  palate. 

The  azygos  uvulse  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  of  the  palate 
bone  and  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate,  and  descends  to  be 
inserted  into  the  uvula. 

Having  learned  the  attachment  of  these  muscles,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  their  respective  actions  upon  the  palate,  in  order  more  clearly 
to  comprehend  their  relations  to  the  separated  portions  of  a  cleft 
palate.  The  levatores  palati  slightly  raise  the  soft  palate  while  it  is 
made  tense  by  the  action  of  the  tensor  palati.  The  palato-pharyngei 
contract  and  bring  the  two  sides  of  the  palate  from  whence  their  fibres 
arise  in  close  contact  together. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  show  what  an  important  part  they  must 
bear  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy ;  and  when  this  is 
considered  in  detail,  it  will  be  seen  why  but  little  success  was  met  with 
until  means  were  found  to  render  muscular  action  of  the  parts  im- 
possible. 

The  deficiency  of  the  palate  varies  considerably,  from  a  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  uvula  to  a  gap  which  constitutes  a  hopeless  deformity. 
When  this  abnormal  state  is  limited  to  the  soft  palate,  the  cleft  is 
always  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  apex  being  above  and  the  base 
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below ;  but  when  the  soft  and  hard  structares  are  inyolved,  it  is  of  a 
more  or  lesB  quadrilateral  shape. 

We  shall  here  only  consider  those  cases  which  are  ooneenital  in 
their  origin,  merely  alluding  to  the  distinction  between  this  claas  of 
deformity  and  that  kind  which  may  be  said  to  be  acquired,  or  is  aed- 
dental.  In  congenital  cleft  the  fissure  is  generally  oonfioed  to  the 
median  line  of  the  palate,  because  the  two  halves  have  not  united  at 
that  part  at  the  usual  period.  In  acquired  or  accidental  deformity 
lesions  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  palate,  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  median  line,  and  are  usually  the  result  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  or 
have  some  traumatic  origin. 

Congenital  clefts  may  be  thus  classed :  Firstly,  a  small,  triangular- 
shaped  fissure,  extending  through  the  uvula  and  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  velum  palati,  the  other  portion  of  the  palate  being  quite 
intact  and  sound.  Secondly,  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  is  in- 
volved. Thirdly,  the  soft  palate  and  a  portion  of  the  palate  bone 
is  deficient.  Fourthly,  the  cleft  may  be  associated  with  abnormality 
in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  palate  bone,  and  even  with  harelip- 
FiftJbly,  openings  occur  in  the  hard  palate,  the  soft  palate  being  un- 
affected. These  separations  may  be  very  narrow,  not  exceeding  a  few 
lines  in  width,  or  the  gap  may  be  such  that  mouth  and  nostril  seem 
but  one. 

The  fissure  posteriorly  is  okoayB  on  the  median  Une;  anteriorly,  it 
generally  deflects  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  nasal  septum, 
passing  also  to  one  side  of  the  inter-maxillary  bone.  In  some 
rare  cases  both  nasal  passages  are  involved,  and  a  double  harelip 
is  the  consequence.  The  effects  of  this  condition,  already  stated, 
may  thus  be  briefly  summed  up.  During  infancy  the  func- 
tions of  suction  and  deglutition  are  with  difficulty  performed,  and 
at  a  later  stage  mastication  and  articulation  are  much  impeded. 
There  is  also  imperfect  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  both 
fluids  and  solids  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  windpipe,  and  not  un- 
frequently  there  is  regurgitation  through  the  nose.  The  speech  is 
guttural  and  nasal,  often  so  indistinct  as  to  render  it  almost  entirely 
unintelligible,  and  the  patient  is  only  too  anxious  to  grasp  at  any 
chance  that  may  be  held  out  as  being  likely  to  grant  some  amelioration 
of  his  condition. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  cure  of  this  deformity. 
Some  have  proposed  to  close  the  cleft  in  early  in&ncy  by  means  of 
pressure  on  the  yielding  bones ;  others  maintain  that  artificial  substi- 
tutes are  best  adapted  to  relieve  the  patient's  suffering ;  while  others 
as  strenuously  proclaim  the  knife  to  be  the  only  means  whereby  success 
may  be  obtained. 
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The  first  sui^eon  who  directed  aeriuue  atteutioa  to  the  operation 
WM  M.  Roux,  a  notable  French  aur^eon,  who  performed  it  upon  a 
young  American  physician  in  the  year  1825.  Velpeau  informs  us 
that  M.  Colombe,  another  Frenchman,  performed  the  operation  on 
the  cadaver  in  1813,  being  probably  actuated  to  attempt  its  perform- 
ance by  reading  the  successful  efiurts  of  a  French  dentist  (Le 
Monuier)  to  care  cleft  palate  by  surgical  procedure  as  early  as 
1764.  For  more  than  fifty  years  afUr  this  date  the  operation  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  until  it  was 
revived  by  M.  Roux,  in  France,  and  almost  simultaneously  by 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  each  of  whom  seems  to  have  per- 
formed the  operation  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was  done  by  the 
other. 

In  1827  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  operated  with  success;  in  the 
succeeding  year  Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  followed  in  the  footsteps 


of  hie  confreres  in  the  profession,  and  embodied  his  experience  of 
staphylorrhaphy  in  a  very  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  1837. 
The  operation  also  attracted  attention  in  England,  where  we  believe  it 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Alcock,  in  1822.  Since  then 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  frequent  operations  in  surgery,  and, 
through  the  suggestions  and  improvements  made  by  Hamilton  and 
Diefienbach,  by  Fergusson,  Pollock,  and  Mason,  it  has  served  still 
further  to  enhance  the  benefits  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  sur* 
geon's  art  to  extend  to  all  mankind. 

The  operations  of  M.  Roux  and  Dr.  Warren  were  very  similar  in 
character,  and  we  think  that  equal  credit  must  be  extended  to  tfae 
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FreDchman  and  to  the  American  for  the  revival  of  staphylorrliaphf ; 
while  Eoglisb  Burgerj  deserrea  do  little  credit  for  the  Hi^eatioiu  of 
men  like  Pollock  and  Fergussoa,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
ita  present  success. 

All  the  earlier  operations  of  staphylorrhaphy  consisted  in  paring 
away  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  then  bringing  them  in  contact  by 
means  of  sutures  until  union  was  effected.  The  various  stages  of  tbe 
operation  as  then  performed  are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying engravings,  the  successive  steps  being  taken  in  tbe  order  of 
theae  drawings.  Many  modifications  of  this  plan  were  made  by  War- 
ren, Mettauer,  Stevens,  Graefe,  and  others ;  but  Fergusson  introduced 

Fio.  1067.  P:o.  lOM. 


a  new  principle  of  treatment  in  the  operation  which  has  very  materi- 
ally added  to  its  successful  resulta. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  use  of  the  muscles  composing  the  velum  ot 
the  palate  and  their  important  action  on  it,  and  to  Fei^usaon  must  be 
assigned  the  credit  of  being  the  fint  to  realize  practically  the  fact  that 
muscular  action  was  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  of  tbe  opera- 
tion; and  he  proved  the  truth  of  bis  conjecture  by  his  method  of 
removing  the  difficulty;  namely,  the  division  of  tbe  muscles  of  the 
palate,  thus  entirely  paralyzing  their  action. 

Prior  to  this  discovery  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson  bad  adopted  an  opera- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  Warren's  and  founded  on  that  of  Ronz, 
which  was  performed  as  follows :  The  patient  was  placed  in  a  chair 
with  a  back  slightly  more  inclined  than  usual ;  his  head  being  then 
well  supported  and  his   mouth  kept  open  by  means  of  a  gag,  the 
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edgee  of  the  fiseured  palate  were  pared  from  above  downward,  with  a 

curved  bistoury.    Next  a  curved  needle,  with  a  movable  eye,  armed 

with   a  atrone  silken  lieature,  was 

,    ^,       *,    .,  ,*,        .    .,  Fio.  1059. 

passed    through   the   palat«,  at  the 

upper  augle  of  the  wound,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  line  from  the  fls- 
Bure.  The  other  edge  was  trans- 
fixed in  a  similar  manner.  Two 
other  ligatures  were  then  inserted  in 
the  same  way,  the  third  and  last 
being  as  close  as  poasible  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wound.  The  threads 
were  then  seized  with  the  fingers  and 
tied,  being  very  careful  to  avoid 
pressure  of  the  knot  upon  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wound.  This  earlier  opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Fergusson,  which  was 
the  type  of  many  othen  that  have 
been  proposed,  and  which  is  aubetan- 

tially  the  same  as  that  illustrated  by  the  figures  before  referred  to, 
has  been  described  in  order  that  the  improvement  in  the  modern 
operation  may  be  the  more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  subsequently 
described  at  length. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — Mr.  Hamilton  Cartw right,  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  makes  the  following  suggeetions  for 
the  preparatiou  of  the  patient.  Before  undertaking  the  operatioo 
of  staphylorrhaphy  various  points  have  to  be  considered.  Firstly, 
having  decided  that  a  surgical  operation  will  be  of  more  benefit  to 
the  patient  than  mechanical  aid,  cognisance  must  be  taken  of  his 
general  health;  for  upon  its  good  condition  much  of  success  must 
ultimately  depend.  Should  the  patient  be  chlorotic  or  annmic,  the 
operation  must  be  postponed  until  afier  a  proper  treatment.  A 
healthy  regimen  nmst  be  prescribed;  frequent  but  not  fatiguing 
exercise  in  the  open  air  must  be  insisted  upon,  and  tonics  must  be 
given,  their  character  being  determined  by  the  palJent's  diathesis. 
Particular  care  must  be  shown  in  cases  of  struma,  as  there  is  no 
condition  in  which  the  parts  are  more  unlikely  to  heal  favorably 
than  in  this.  For  the  relief  of  this  condition  it  may  be  necessary 
to  devote  great  attention  for  many  months.  Sea  air  will  he  of  much 
service,  while  its  effects  will  be  enhanced  by  giving  a  course  of  iron. 
Mr.  Cartwright  recommends  particularly  two  chalybeate  prepara- 
tions, which  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  ansemia,  as  well  as  in  that 
diathesis  now  under  consideration.    They  are  the  syrup  of  the  iodide 
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of  iron  and  the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
The  latter  acts  as  a  tonic  and  an  alterative ;  at  the  same  time  it  keeps 
up  an  easy  action  upon  the  bowels;  indeed,  there  is  no  medicine 
which  he  has  found  more  rapidly  successful  in  improving  those 
weak  and  enfeebled  states  of  the  system  which  are  owing  to  scrofala 
or  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood.  Nothing  has  more 
conduced  to  bring  staphylorrhaphy  into  disrepute  than  a  dbregard  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  patient ;  good  health  is  the  mne  qua  nan 
of  rapid  and  successful  union  of  the  parts. 

Having  suited  the  treatment  to  the  indications  of  the  case,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  patient  be  educated,  so  to  speak,  to 
assist  the  surgeon  in  the  operation  which  he  is  about  to  undertake ; 
for  the  fauces  are  intensely  sensitive,  and  were  the  condition  of  the 
parts  forgotten,  the  retchings  and  convulsive  movements  so  easily 
induced  in  them  would  probably  cause  a  failure  in  the  proposed  care. 
Various  means  of  lessening  this  sensibility  have  been  suggested ; 
some  have  recommended  rough  fingering  of  the  parts  daily;  and 
Dr.  Garretson  proposes  to  occasionally  pass  a  tenaculum  through 
the  parts  to  be  operated  upon,  a  treatment  which  we  rather  think 
would  make  the  patient  more  fearful  than  ever  of  the  operation. 
As  good  a  method  as  any  proposed  is  to  enjoin  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  or  the  patient  himself,  if  old  enough,  to  irritate  the  fiiuoes 
with  the  feather  of  a  quill ;  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  found  that  the 
parts  will  become  tolerant  of  almost  any  irritation.  The  same  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  wearing  an  obdurator  extending  far  back 
over  the  palate ;  the  irritation  at  first  produced  by  it  will  soon  dis- 
appear, and  after  wearing  it  constantly  for  a  few  weeks  all  the  usual 
symptoms  produced  by  interference  with  the  fauces  will  have  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Gartwright  proposes  another  method  of  treatment,  which  is 
somewhat  novel,  but  most  successful  in  its  results.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  exhibition  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  tends  to 
deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  fauces  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
and  thus  it  may  become  a  most  useful  agent  preparatory  to  the 
operation.  If  exhibited  in  half-drachm  doses,  given  thrice  daily  fur 
two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  period  decided  upon,  but  little  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  will  be  found  remaining;  and  by  the  time  a  few 
imaginary  operations  on  the  parts  have  been  performed,  by  the  aid 
of  such  harmless  instruments  as  a  camelVhair  brush  or  the  feather 
of  a  quill,  the  patient  will  be  found  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  operated 
upon.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  time  of  operating  more  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Primarily, 
he  must  be  well  nourished,  inasmuch  as  he  will  be  forced  to  adopt 
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a  different  regimeo  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  for 
some  days.  His  diet  must  be  nutritious  without  being  stimulating, 
and  the  greatest  attention  must  be  given  to  the  regular  action  of  the 
bowels,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  it  is  well  to  give  a  mild  aperient 
before  operating. 

The  patient  having  been  thus  prepared,  much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  remain  tranquil  during  its 
performance,  and  to  give  as  much  assistance  to  the  surgeon  as  may  lie 
in  his  power.  Thus  he  may  assist  the  operator  by  opening  his  mouth 
widely,  by  not  resisting  the  introduction  of  instruments,  and,  subse- 
quently, by  keeping  the  newly-connected  parts  as  quiet  as  possible  by 
restraining  the  movements  necessarily  induced  by  deglutition  or  by 
attempts  at  articulation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  why  the  operation  for 
cleft  palate  must  be  delayed  until  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  exercise 
control  over  his  movements.  The  best  period  is  from  nine  to  ten  years 
of  age,  although  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson  has  frequently  operated  much 
earlier  with  complete  success. 

As  before  observed,  the  pioneers  who  cleared  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cess of  staphylorrhaphy  were  Roux  and  Warren,  and  many  modifica- 
tions of  their  plans  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  others ;  but 
the  man  who  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  operation  was 
Sir  Wm.  Fergusson,  of  London,  who  has  rendered  it  most  perfect  in 
all  its  details.  This  credit  being  generally  conceded  to  him,  we  shall 
describe  his  mode  of  operating  as  the  type  of  operations  generally  per- 
formed in  modern  days. 

Warren  divided  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  empirically,  with  a  view, 
as  he  states,  of  relieving  the  tension  of  the  parts ;.  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  that  he  speaks  specifically  of  dividing  the  muscles  contained  in 
them ;  it  remained  for  Mr.  Fergusson  to  point  out  that  muscular  action 
was  the  great  cause  of  failure  in  most  cases,  and  he  practically  proved 
the  truth  of  his  conjecture  by  resorting  to  the  operation  of  myotomy, 
dividing  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  and  thus  paralyzing  their  move- 
ments. He  found  that  the  tension  on  the  line  of  union  was  principally 
exercised  by  the  levator  palati  and  by  the  levator  pharyngeus,  and  he 
then  proposed  the  following  operation : — 

Sir  Wm.  FergusBorCs  Operation. — Mr.  Cartwright  describes  Mr. 
Fergusson's  operation  as  follows:  He  first  divides  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  by  passing  a  curved  knife  around  between  the  velum  palati 
and  the  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  thus  at  once  dividing  the  levator 
palati.  In  the  second  stage  he  seizes  the  uvula,  thus  bringing  for- 
ward the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  which  is  snipped  across  with 
round-pointed  scissors,  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  muscle;   should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  do  so,  the 
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anterior  pillar  may  be  divided  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  sever  the 
palato-glossus,  though  Sir  William  lays  no  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  doing  so.  Next,  the  uvula  is  again  seized,  with  a  view  of  extend- 
ing the  palate  so  that  the  edges  of  the  fissure  may  be  pared  away ; 
this  is  accomplished  with  a  narrow  bistoury  from  behind  forward,  on 
either  side  alternately,  the  angle  of  union  being  left  for  subsequent 
removal.  A  few  moments  then  are  granted  to  the  patient  to  recover, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  swallow  a  few  small  pieces  of  ice,  with  die 
double  view  of  refreshing  him  and  of  staunching  the  bleeding.  When 
this  has  sufficiently  ceased,  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  sutures,  and  this 
is  done  by  means  of  a  nsevus  needle,  armed  with  a  silken  ligature,  the 
needle  being  introduced  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of 
the  fissure.  Next,  the  extremity  of  the  thread  is  pulled  out  by  means 
of  forceps,  and  another  ligature  is  passed  in  like  manner,  until  the 
desired  number  of  stitches  is  attained.  The  extremities  must  then  be 
tied  loosely,  so  as  just  to  keep  the  parts  in  apposition  and  no  more; 
after  which  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  every  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
all  motion  of  the  palate.  He  should  take  nothing  but  nourishing 
liquid  food  for  a  few  days,  and  must  be  particularly  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  all  movements  involving  action  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  deglu- 
tition, such  as  swallowing,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  the  like^  which 
would  much  endanger  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  next  stage 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  stitches ;  this  need  not  be  done  too  soon, 
provided  they  produce  no  irritation ;  indeed,  they  may  remain  until 
union  is  perfect.  The  general  time  for  their  removal  is  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  although  Fergusson  often  removes  them  on  the 
third  or  fourth. 

Mr.  6.  Pollock  has  introduced  the  following  modifications  in  the 
performance  of  this  operation :  Instead  of  dividing  the  muscle  with 
a  curved  knife  from  behind,  according  to  the  method  we  have  just 
described,  Mr.  Pollock  passes  a  ligature  through  the  soft  palate,  so 
as  to  contract  and  draw  it  forward,  and  he  then  pushes  a  narrow- 
bladed  knife  through  it,  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hamular 
process  of  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  may  be 
plainly  discovered  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
to  a  distance  a  little  posterior  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  max- 
illa. By  raising  the  hand,  and  so  depressing  the  point  of  the  scal- 
pel, he  most  effectively,  and  in  a  very  simple  manner,  divides  the 
muscle.  The  parts  having  healed,  the  patient  must  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  practicing  himself  frequently  in  elocution, 
telling  him  that  his  success  in  articulation  will  depend  upon  him- 
self alone.  Constant,  patient,  persevering  efiTort  will  be  necessary, 
and  the  end  to  be  attained  must  be  sought  by  distinctly  articulating 
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evety  syllable  of  every  word  which  be  may  be  called  upon  to  utter. 
It  is  a  good  exercise  to  read  a  portion  of  some  good  author  each 
day  with  a  friend,  who  will  aaeume  the  role  of  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being,  permitting  no  word  to  be  indislJnctly  uttered  or  slurred 
over  and  requiring  each  syllable  to  be  correctly  and  separately  pro- 
nounced. 

Fumre  of  the  Itard  palate,  simple  or  connected  with  a  fissure  of 
the  soft.  Various  means  of  closure  bare  been  proposed.  Dr. 
Warren  dissects  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  bone  on  either  side, 
carrying  his  knife  sufSdently  forward  toward  the  alveolar  border  to 
form  a  flap  broad    enough  to  meet  a  like  one  from   the  oppoeing 

Fio.  1060.  Fig.  1091. 


side  along  the  median  line.  When  the  fissure  is  so  wide  as  to  pre- 
vent the  marine  being  brought  together,  Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia, 
recommends  making  several  lateral  indeions  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  a  view  of  permitting  the  edges  to  be  brought  into 
cloee  apposition.  Dr.  MtiCter,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  operation,  also  had  recourse  to  the  longitudinal  ind- 
Bion  {as  shown  by  Fig.  1060),  which  was  first  proposed  by  Diefl'en- 
bach,  with  the  most  happy  results.  Dr.  Warren's  operation  has 
been  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Pollock,  who,  with  his  pecu- 
liarly conHtructed  instruments,  proceeds  as  follows :  He  makes  an 
incision  along  the  edge  of  the  cleft  at  the  juncture  of  the  nasal  and 
palatal  mucous  membrane.  The  soft  covering  of  the  hard  palate 
is  carefully  dissected  or  scraped  from  the  bone  with  curved  knives, 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  subjacent 
fibro-oeltular  Uesue  are  not  perforated.    When  this  has  been  well 
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loosened  on  either  side,  it  will  be  found  to  hang  down  like  a  curtain 
from  the  vault  of  the  mouth,  the  two  parts  coming  into  apposi- 
tion along  the  median  line,  or  possibly  overlapping.  The  edges, 
being  then  smoothly  pared,  are  brought  together  by  means  of  a 
few  points  of  suture  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way  and  with- 
out any  dragging.  Where  the  hole  is  not  very  large.  Dr.  Pan- 
coast's  ingenious  operation  of  staphyloplasty  may  be  performed 
in  which  he  raises  two  flaps  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  bone  on 
either  side,  and  then,  reflecting  them  across  the  chasm,  their  edges 
are  brought  together  by  suture  in  the  usual  manner,  a  plan  which 
is  so  perfectly  exhibited  in  Fig.  1061  that  we  do  not  deem  any 
further  description  necessary.  Recently  M.  Langenbeck  has  sug- 
gested another  operation,  in  which  he  proposes  to  dissect  the 
mucous  membrane,  together  with  the  periosteum,  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone  prior  to  bringing  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  cleft  in 
apposition ;  and  the  advantage  claimed  by  him  for  this,  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  novel  method  of  procedure,  is  that  the  chasm  is 
obliterated,  not  merely  by  soft  tissue,  but  by  bone,  which  b  formed 
from  the  periosteum  thus  loosened  from  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  hard  palate.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Dr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Pollock  must  have  met  with  like  results, 
although  it  is  remarkable  that  they  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
the  great  advances  they  had  thus  made  in  the  treatment  of  cleft 
palate  by  the  operation  which  the  one  proposed  and  the  other 
carried  out.  We  deem  it  impossible  that  Warren  should  have 
merely  raised  the  mucous  membrane  without  the  periosteum 
attached  to  it — a  dissection  so  difficult  that  we  could  exquse  the 
ablest  surgeon  for  not  accomplishing  such  a  separation  when  operat- 
ing on  the  living  subject  without  lesion  of  the  mucous  tissue ;  and 
until  an  autopsy  reveals  to  us  that  real  osseous  tissue  has  filled  up  the 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  palate  bone,  we  must  confess  thai 
we  shall  remain  skeptical  as  to  the  results  now  claimed  by  Herr 
Langenbeck  and  others  for  their  revival  of  Dr.  Warren's  old  opera- 
tion. 

There  is  one  other  treatment  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  to 
which  we  must  make  a  short  allusion,  and  that  is  the  method  of  clos- 
ing fissure  of  the  hard  palate  by  means  of  pressure.  Velpeau  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  yielding  character  of  young  bone 
by  adopting  mechanical  means  which  would  bring  the  parts  sepa- 
rated into  closer  or  even  perfect  coaptation ;  this  idea  of  his  has 
recently  been  more  fully  worked  out  by  more  modern  expeiimeD- 
talists,  who  speak  highly  of  the  success  which  has  crowned  their 
efiTorts.    The  method   of   cure   may  be  thus    briefly  described:  A 
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damp  or  compressor,  with  pads  arranged-  according  to  the  exigencicB 
of  the  case,  is  applied  on  either  side  of  the  alveolar  arch ;  the  edges 
of  the  fissure  and  of  the  bone  having  been  pared  away,  the  action 
of  a  screw  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  instrument  until  the  soft 
and  pliant  bones  are  brought  together.  That  there  are  grave  disad- 
vantages attendant  on  this  mode  of  treatment  cannot  fail  to  appear 
to  every  dentist.  Firstly,  the  alveoli  of  the  superior  maxilla  are 
thrown  within  those  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  inferior  maxillarj^ 
bone,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  serious  deformity  in  after-lifel 
Secondly,  the  germs  of  the  teeth  might  be  so  affected  as  to  induce 
subsequent  irregularity  aud  malposition.  Thirdly,  there  is  danger 
of  inflammation  being  excited,  while  the  delicate  physique  of  th6 
young  child  runs  great  risk  of  being  affected  injuriously  by  the 
irritation  resulting  from  constant  wearing  of  such  an  instrument  as 
that  described.  Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  chance  of  fracture  by 
exercising  too  much  compressive  power  upon  the  bones.  Thi^ 
hazard  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  advocate  the  proposed  opera- 
tion of  Velpeau;  but  they  excuse  themselves  by  urging  that  even 
should  fracture  occur  it  would  be  of  little  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  the  injured  parts  are  kept  in  splints,  and  that,  therefore,  the  treat- 
ment which  would  be  correct  in  the  one  case  is  already  provided 
for  the  other.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  admission  will  rather 
deter  others  from  attempting  an  operation  in  which  much  evil  may 
be  done  for  an  uncertain  possible  future  good.  The  fact  is  more 
and  more  acknowledged  in  the  humane  surgery  of  the  present  day 
that  the  gentler  the  means,  if  equal  to  the  end  proposed,  the  more 
entitled  is  any  treatment  to  recognition  and  to  praise. 

In  the  usual  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy  certain  muscles  most 
important  to  speech  have  to  be  divided ;  and  it  is  upon  this  very 
division  of  them  that  its  success,  in  an  operative  point  of  view,  so 
much  depends,  while  it  is  an  important  question  whether  the  mus- 
cles are  not  thus,  in  spite  of  their  reunion,  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
prived of  power ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  reason  why  articu- 
lation is  often  so  little  improved  after  the  successful  performance  of 
the  operation  in  question.  Hence  we  propose  that  surgical  and 
mechanical  skill  should  combine  to  produce  more  perfect  results  in 
the  treatment  of  fissured  palate.  We  have  been  led  to  make  this 
proposition  by  the  success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  in  cases 
where  surgery  has  been  but  partially  successful  in  her  attempts  to 
secure  perfect  union  and  coaptation  of  the  opposing  edges  of  th^ 
defl,  thus  leaving  a  gap  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  original  fis- 
sure while  the  posterior  parts  are  well  united.  The  operation 
which  we  suggest  is  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  halves  of  the  bifurcated 
76 
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uvula  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  soft  palate  nearest  to  them, 
and  to  bring  about  the  union  of  these  parts  in  the  usual  manner  hj 
means  of  suture.  Union  having  been  effected,  the  deficiencj  in  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  palate  is  to  be  filled  by  means  of  an  artifidal 
velum  ;  the  artificial  velum  at  the  same  time  extending  tMu^kward 
and  nearly  filling  the  pharynx.  The  advantages  of  this  combined 
operation  are  very  manifest ;  for  the  muscles,  being  uninjured,  their 
action  is  nearly  normal,  and  the  great  objection  of  bringing  about 
a  too  dense  condition  of  the  newly  united  palate  is  avoided,  this 
being  another  of  the  causes  which  prevent  great  improvement  of  ar- 
ticulation as  a  result  of  staphylorrhaphy.  Now,  in  the  partial  oper- 
ation just  described,  these  disadvantages  are  at  once  removed,  and 
the  gap  which  still  remains  after  the  reunion  of  the  uvula  being 
filled  up  by  the  artificial  palate  attached  to  an  oburator,  the  mus- 
cles still  have  their  normal  play,  and  the  palatine  deficiency  is 
better  supplied  than  by  the  natural  umon  of  the  separated  edges 
of  the  cleft;.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  this  most 
simple  means  of  action.  Figs.  1075  and  1077,  being  illustrations  of 
cases  occurring  in  the  writer's  practice,  show  very  forcibly  the  man- 
ner of  the  proposed  treatment,  Fig.  1077  being  an  especially  inter* 
esting  case,  because  the  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy,  surgically 
considered,  had  been  most  successfully  performed,  but  articulation 
seemed  but  little  improved.  The  patient  was  willing  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  experiment,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  reunited 
cleft  was  opened  up  again  and  a  velum  with  an  obturator  intro- 
duced in  the  spaee  thus  created.  The  results  were  eminently  satis- 
factory ;  the  tension  of  the  soft  parts  was  at  once  relieved  by  thb 
division,  and  after  a  little  practice  the  patient  spoke  as  she  had 
never  spoken  before. 

There  are  many  cases  of  abnormality  in  the  os  palati  which  can 
only  be  relieved  by  mechanical  appliances,  and  this  relief  can  be 
afforded  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  no  more  inconvenience 
being  felt  by  the  patient  than  he  would  experience  in  wearing  an 
artificial  denture,  with  which  the  fietlse  palate  could  be  connected, 
were  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Artificial  aid  has  been  several  times 
alluded  to  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  greatest  relief  is  not  afforded  by  mechanical  appliances.  The 
surgeon's  only  desire  should  be  to  recommend  that  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  he  considers  will  ultimately  render  the  greatest  service 
to  his  patient.  Undoubtedly,  the  operations  which  have  been  de- 
scribed are  often,  as  far  as  mere  union  is  concerned,  most  satis&c- 
tory  in  their  results;   but  there   are  other   considerations 
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these.  Naturally  the  chief  desire  of  the  patient  b  to  take  a  footing 
in  society  on  equal  terms  with  other  men ;  and  there  are  no  means 
which  will  enable  him  to  do  so,  unless  they  can  restore  to  him  his 
lost  or  impaired  power  of  speech — that  divine  gift  which  places  man 
80  immeasurably  above  the  brute  creation.  This  has  been  almost  lost 
in  many  cases  of  cleft  palate ;  and  it  is  the  great  object  of  treatment 
to  put  the  sufferer  in  a  way  of  uttering  his  thoughts  in  plainly-spoken 
words  like  those  around  him;  whatever  means  are  best  calculated 
to  bestow  this  inestimable  benefit  are  those  which  the  conscientious 
surgeon  ought  to  select 

There  are  certain  cases  where  the  opening  is  not  large,  and  as 
there  is  little  tension  of  the  parts  the  opposite  sides  come  together 
in  close  proximity;  staphylorrhaphy  may  here  be  performed  with 
good  results,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  always  a  desidera- 
tum to  avoid  the  presence  of  foreign  substance  aa  a  substitute  for 
natural  tissues,  if  these  are  equally  effective.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  liability  to  injury  of  the  parts  by  a  division  of  the 
muscles.  Where  an  artificial  palate  is  used  the  muscles  are  unim- 
paired ;  and  we  have  heard  persons,  who  when  without  the  instru- 
ment could  not  be  understood,  speak  fluently  and  distinctly  the 
moment  they  introduced  it  into  their  mouths.  So  far  as  the  dis- 
comforts of  wearing  such  an  apparatus  are  concerned,  after  a  short 
time  the  wearers  become  entirely  unconscious  that  they  are  wearing, 
anything  artificial. 

OBTURATORS  AND  ARTIFICIAL  PALATES. 

We  have  classified  palatine  defects  as  accidental  and  congenital ; 
we  shall  also  classify  the  appliances  used  for  their  remedy.  The 
term  obturator  will  be  used  for  all  instruments  intended  to  stop  or 
close  all  those  openings  in  the  hard  or  soft  palate  which  have  a  com- 
plete boundary.  Appliances  made  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  posterior 
soft  palate,  whether  accidental  or  congenital,  will  be  called  artificial 
vela  or  artifi^cial  pakUea, 

Any  unnatural  opening  between  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  which 
will  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  breath  will  impair  articulation. 
Any  appliance  which  will  close  such  passage  and  can  be  worn  with- 
out inconvenience  will  restore  articulation.*  Obturators  were 
formerly  made  of  metallic  plate,  gold  or  silver  being  most  commonly 

*  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  no  cognizance  is  here  taken  of  openings 
similar  to  those  described  in  cases  of  congenital  fissure,  where  the  surgeon  has 
united  the  soft  palate,  and  left  an  opening  through  the  hard  palate  to  be  cov- 
ered bj  an  obturator. 
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employed,  and  many  very  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  were  the 
result  of  such  efforts;  but  latterly  vulcanized  rubber  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  metals.  Vulcanite  has  been  found 
preferable  to  metals,  being  much  lighter  and  much  more  easily 
formed  and  adapted,  particularly  when  of  peculiar  shape. 

According  to  Guillemeau,  obturators  were  employed  by  the  Greek 
physicians;  but  it  is  to  that  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Ambrose 
Par^,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  description  of  an  appliance 
ei  this  sort.  This  author  has  furnished  an  engraving  of  an  obtura- 
tor which  he  had  constructed  in  1585,  consisting  of  a  metallic  plate, 
probably  of  silver  or  gold,  fitted  into  an  opening  in  the  vault  of  the 
palate.  It  was  held  up  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge  fastened  to 
a  screw  in  an  upright  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  employment  of  sponge,  however,  was  found  to  be  objectionable, 
as  the  secretions  of  the  nasal  <»ivities  which  it  absorbed  soon  be- 
came insufferably  offensive;  notwithstanding  which,  it  continued  to 
be  used  for  a  long  time.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  superseded  by 
an  obturator  invented  by  Fauchard.  This  was  held  up  by  means 
of  wings  which  turned  on  a  pivot.  Both  of  these  obturators,  how- 
ever, exerted  a  hurtful  influence  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  as  the 
pressure  produced  by  the  sponge  and  wings  caused  them  to  be 
gradually  destroyed,  and  thus  augmented  the  evil  they  were  de- 
signed to  remedy ;  consequently,  their  use  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. We  do  not,  therefore,  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  description 
of  either.  We  will,  however,  quote  a  passage  from  Bourdet  upon 
the  subject.  In  alluding  to  the  impropriety  of  having  recourse  to 
any  appliance  which  has  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  curative  efforts 
of  nature,  he  says :  "  Before  considering  the  cicatrized  perforations 
of  the  palate  as  being  of  a  nature  incapable  of  diminishing  in  di- 
ameter, practitioners  should  satisfy  themselves,  thoroughly  and  beyond 
doubt,  that  such  is  the  case.  We  do  not  think  that  this  condition 
of  permanency  can  exist,  for  positive  fisicts  attest  the  contrary; 
and  as  holes  made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trepan  close  almost 
entirely,  in  like  manner  those  of  the  palate  constantly  diminish." 
Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  prove 
the  impropriety  of  sustaining  an  obturator  by  ^iny  fixtures  which  act 
upon  the  lateral  parts,  as  they  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  opening  in  the  palate. 

Where  atmospheric  pressure  cannot  be  obtained  and  there  are  no 
teeth  for  clasping,  the  use  of  spiral  springs  ^attached  to  a  partial 
lower  piece  or  to  caps  placed  over  the  lower  molars  would  be  pref- 
erable to  this  very  objectionable  'prominence  on  the  upper  surface 
of  obturators.     It  is  of  the  greatest   importance  that   an   artificial 
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palate  or  obturator  should  be  executed  iu  the  moat  perfect  mauuer, 
aod  be  made  to  fit  accurately  to  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  to  ba 
Id  contact,  bo  that  it  maj  not  produce  the  slightest  irritation  or  exert 
undue  pressure  upon  any  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Aa  in  the  case 
of  the  applicatioD  of  a  dental  substitute,  the  piece  should  not  be  ap- 
plied vhile  any  of  the  teeth,  especially  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  in 
an  unhealthy  condition.  The  gums  and  sockets  of  the  teeth  should 
also  be  free  from  disease. 

With  a  view  of  obviating  the  objections  which  have  been  mea- 
tioned  as  existing  to  the  obturators  of  Farg  and  Fauchard,  Bourdet 
proposed  to  employ  simply  a  metallic  plate  fitted  to  the  vault  of  the 
palate  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  opening,  with  two  lateral  pro- 
longations, one  on  each  aide,  extending  to  the  teeth,  to  which  they 
are  fastened  by  means  of  ligatures.  This  was  also  found  to  he  ob- 
jectionable, 08  the  ligaturefi  were  productive  of  constant  irritation 
to  the  gums;  moreover,  they  did  not  hold  the  plate  in  place  nith 
sufficient  stability,  and  its  use  was  soon  abandoned.    But  these  ob- 


jections were  both  obviated  by  an  improvemeut  made  by  M.  DeUh- 
barre,  which  consisted  in  the  employment  of  clasps,  instead  of 
ligatures,  attached  to  lateral  branches  of  the  plate.  To  prevent 
these  from  slipping  too  high  up  on  the  teeth  he  attached  to  each  a 
kind  of  spur,  which  was  so  bent  as  to  come  down  over  the  grinding 
aurface  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  last-named  author 
also  made  another  modification,  which  consisted  in  the  application 
of  a  drum  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  (Fig.  1062).  The  object 
of  this  was  to  prevent  the  accuraulation  of  mucous  fluids  from  the 
nose  in  the  cu^- tie -sac,  formed  by  simply  closing  the  opening  below :; 
also  to  prevent  fluids,  in  swallowing,  from  passing  up  between  the 
obturator  and  the  soil  parts  through  the  opening  into  the  nose.  The 
drum  evidently  ofiers  the  same  impediment  to  nature's  eflTorts  in 
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dosing  the  opening  as  the  obturator  before  mentioned ;  on  this  More, 
therefore,  it  is  equalt;  objectionable. 

When  the  opening  in  the  palate  is  nmll,  and  has  no  eawMcAm 
wUh  Ae  velum,  it  ia  unnecessarj  to  raise  the  upper  suHace  of  the 
plate  by  attaching  a  drum  or  air  chamber  to  iL  If  it  he  accuratdr 
fitted  to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  it  will  effectually  prevent  fluids,  in 
deglutition,  from  passing  up  in  the  nasal  caritiea,  or  the  escape  of 
any  portion  of  the  voice  through  the  opening;  also  by  frequently 
removing  the  plate  the  accumulation  of  the  secretions  in  the  ail  de- 
mo will  be  prevented.  A  simple  plate,  like  the  one  represented  in 
Fig.  1063,  will  be  all  that  is  required  to  remedy  the  defect ;  and  thi#, 
in  fact,  will  probably  be  found  the  best  form  to  all  cases,  whether  the 
openings  be  large  or  small. 

Fig.  1064  represents  an  obturator  without  teeth  and  without  cljups 
for  a  perforation  of  the  hard  palate,  being  sustained  m  m^m  by  im- 

FiG.  1064.  Fig  10S6. 


pinging  upon  the  natural  teeth  with  which  it  comes  in  eontacL 
Accuracy  of  adaptation  and  delicacy  in  form  are  all  that  is  ess^- 
tial  in  such  cases,  and  the  restoration  of  the  speech  will  follow  im- 
mediately. 

A  clumsy  contrivance  will  interfere  with  articulation  almost  as 
much  as  it  is  improve*!  by  stopping  the  opening;  therefore,  if  the 
obturator  could  be  confined  entirely  to  the  opening,  like  a  cork  in  a 
bottle,  it  would  be  more  desirable.  As  this  cannot  be,  resort  must 
be  had  to  clasping  the  contiguous  teeth,  if  there  are  any ;  if  there 
are  none,  the  obturator  must  extend  over  the  whole  jaw  and  receive 
its  support  iu  the  same  manner  as  would  a  set  of  artificial  teeth.  In 
fact,  this  is  precisely  what  it  becomes  in  such  a  case — an  upper  set 
of  teeth  bridging  over  and  filling  up  an  opening  in  the  palate,  thus 
combining  an  obturator  with  a  denture.  Fig.  1065  represenU  a 
more  complicated  obturator,  adapted  to  an  opening  in  the  soft  pal- 
ate.   The  necessity  for  a  variation  in  the  plan  will  be  found  in  the 
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aoatomical  fact  of  the  constant  muscular  action  of  the  soft  palate» 
which  would  not  permit,  without  irritation,  the  presence  of  an  immo- 
vable fixture.  This  is  contrived,  therefore,  with  a  joint,  which  will 
permit  the  part  attached  to  the  teeth  to  remain  stationary,  while  the 
obturator  proper  is  carried  up  or  down  as  moved  by  the  muscles.  The 
joint,  A,  should  occupy  the  position  of  the  junction  of  the  hard  and 
soft  palates.  The  joint  and  principal  part  of  the  appliance  is  made  of 
gold,  the  obturator  of  vulcanite.  The  projection,  B,  lies  like  a  flange 
upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  palate  and  sustains  it ;  otherwise  the 
mobility  of  the  joint  would  allow  it  to  drop  out  of  the  opeifing.  This 
flange  is  better  seen  in  the  side  view,  marked  C.  It  b  readily  placed 
in  position  by  entering  the  obturator  first,  and  carrying  the  clasps  to 
the  teeth  subsequently. 

Figs.  1064  and  1065  will  illustrate  the  essential  principles  involved 
in  all  obturators.  The  ingenuity  of  the  dentist  will  often  be  taxed 
in  their  application,  as  the  cases  requiring  such  appliances  all  vary 
in  form  and  magnitude.  The  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  formation  of 
an  obturator  are  not  unlike  those  used  in  making  a  base  for  artificial 
teeth.  It  is  essential  that  an  accurate  model  be  obtained  of  the 
opening,  the  adjacent  palatal  surface,  and  the  teeth,  if  any  remain 
in  the  jaw.  For  this  purpose  an  impression  taken  in  plaster  is  the 
only  kind  to  be  relied  upon.  Care  must  be  used  that  a  surplus  of 
plaster  is  not  forced  through  the  opening,  thus  preventing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  impression  by  an  accumulated  and  hardened  mass 
larger  than  the  opening  through  which  it  passed.  To  avoid  this, 
banners  or  timid  operators  had  better  take  an  impression  in  the 
usual  manner  with  wax.  If  this  is  forced  through,  it  can  be  easily 
removed  without  injury  to  the  patient.  From  this  wax  impression 
make  a  plaster  model,  and  upon  this  plaster  model  form  an  impres- 
sion cup  of  sheet  gutta-percha,  using  a  stick,  a  piece  of  wire,  strip  of 
metal,  or  any  other  convenient  thing  for  a  handle.  This  extempo- 
rized impression  cup  must  not  impinge  upon  the  borders  of  the 
opening,  neither  should  it  enter  to  any  extent.  With  a  uniform  film 
of  soft  plaster,  of  -from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  laid  over  this  cup  a  correct  impression  can  be  taken  with- 
out any  surplus  to  give  anxiety.  Upon  a  correct  plaster  model 
taken  from  such  an  impression  the  obturator  should  be  moulded 
out  of  gutta-percha  or  any  other  plastic  substance,  the  subsequent 
steps  being  in  principle  the  same  as  in  making  any  other  piece  of 
vulcanite.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  enter  the  perforation  and 
restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lost  portion  of  the  palate ;  but  it  must 
not  intrude  into,  or  in  any  way  obstruct,  the  nasal  passage.  The 
entire  freedom  of  the  ncucdpcusctge  is  essential  to  the  purity  of  articuiation. 
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That  portion  of  the  obturator  which  occupies  the  oral  caTitj  Bhould 
•be  made  as  delicate  as  possible,  consistent  with  its  strength  and 
durability. 

ARTIFICIAL  PALATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  artificial  palates,  a  brief 
4*eference  to  the  anatomical  relations  and  functions  of  the  vehum 
palati  will  be  necessary.  The  palate  exercises  quite  as  important 
an  office  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice  as  does  the  tongue  or  lips. 
JScing  a  muscular  and  movable  partition  to  separate  the  nasal  and 
oral  cavities,  one  edge  is  attached  to  the  border  of  the  hard  palate, 
while  the  other  vibrates  between  the  pharynx  and  the  tongue. 
The  voice,  therefore,  as  it  issues  from  the  larynx,  is  directed  by  the 
palate  entirely  into  the  mouth  or  through  the  nose,  or  permitted  to 
pass  both  ways. 

A  very  slight  deviation  in  this  organ  from  its  natural  form  will 
make  the  voice  give  a  different  sound ;  so  the  presence  of  anything 
that  clogs  the  natural  passages,  either  oral  or  nasal,  modifies  the 
vocal  vibrations.  Place  any  obstruction  in  the  nasal  passages,  par- 
alyze the  soft  palate,  or  let  it  be  deficient  in  size,  and  the  power  of 
distinct  articulation  is  wanting.  Evidence  of  this  statement  is  very 
frequently  found  after  the  surgeon  has  successfully  performed  the 
operation  of  staphylorrhaphy  in  case  of  congenital  fissure.  In  such 
instances  (with  rare  exceptions)  the  newly-formed  palate  is  so  defi- 
cient in  length  and  so  tense  as  to  be  deprived  of  its  function.  It 
cannot  be  raised  so  as  to  meet  the  pharynx  and  shut  off  the  nasal 
passage,  but  hangs  like  an  immovable  septum  to  divide  the  column  of 
sound. 

Fig.  1066  represents  a  defective  palate  belonging  to  the  first  class, 
the  uvula  and  a  portion  of  the  contiguous  soft  palate  being  de- 
stroyed by  disease.  In  such  a  case  an  obturator  would  be  useless ; 
the  constant  activity  of  the  surrounding  parts  would  not  tolerate 
it.  The  material  used  for  a  substitute  must  be  soft,  flexible,  and 
elastic ;  and  the  elastic  vulcanite  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

By  observing  the  cut  (Fig.  1066),  it  will  be  seen  that  a  portion  of 
the  soft  palate  along  the  median  line  remains,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  considerable  muscular  movement  which  must  be  provided  for 
and  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of.  It  is  desirable  to  make  this 
movement  available  in  using  an  artificial  palate,  as  thereby  more  deli- 
cate sounds  are  produced  than  otherwise. 

.  This  case  presented  some  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  fiu:t 
that  all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  had  been  extracte<i ;  and  it  was 
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neoeeaary,  therefore,  to  adapt  a  plate  which  ehould  not  only  austain 
the  teeth  for  maeticalion,  but  bear  the  additioaal  responsibility  of 
supporting  the  artificial  palate.  In  the  clioice  of  material  beet 
adapted  as  a  base  for  the  teeth  in  such  instances,  it  is  preferable  to 
adopt  that  which  will  prove  the  inoet  durable.  There  are  too  many 
intereels  involved  to  risk  the  adoption  of  anything  but  the  best. 
In  the  case  under  description  the  patient  desired  duplicates,  and 
two  sets  of  teeth  were  made,  one  on  gold  and  the  other  on  platina, 
with  coDtiouous  gum.    The  plates  were  made  like  other  sets  of  teeth. 

Pin.  lone. 


with  the  exception  of  a  groove  located  on  the  median  line  at  ihe 
posterior  edge  to  receive  the  attachment  for  the  palate  (marked  C  in 
Fig.  1067). 

Fig.  1067  will  indicate  the  set  of  teeth  with  palate  attached.  The 
wings,  marked  A  and  B,  are  made  of  soft  rubber ;  the  frame  to 
support  them  is  made  of  gold,  with  a  joint  to  provide  for  the  per- 
pendicutar  luotion  of  the  natural  palate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obtu- 
rator represented  in  Fig.  1065.  When  the  artificial  palate  is  iu  use, 
the  joint  and  frame  immediately  contiguous  lie  close  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  the  rubber  wing,  letter  A,  bridges  across  the  opening  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  side  next  the  tongue;  the  wing,  letter  B, 
bridges  across  the  opening  on  the  superior  or  nasal  surface,  and  is  also 
prolonged  backward  until  it  nearly  touches  the  muscies  of  the  pharynx 
when  they  are  in  repose. 

Both  these  wings  reach  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  opening  and 
rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soft  palate  for  a  distance  of  from  one- 
Nghtb  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  thus  embracing  the  entire  free  edge 
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of  the  toft  palate.  This  last  provision  enables  the  nataral  palate 
to  carry  the  artificial  palate  up  or  dowo,  as  articulatioD  maj  re- 
quire. 

When  the  organs  of  speech  are  in  repose  there  is  an  opening  be- 
hind the  palate  sufficient  for  respiradon  through  the  cares.  When 
these  organs  are  in  action,  a  slight  elevation  of  the  palate  or  a  cmi- 
tractiou  of  the  pharynx  will  entirely  close  the  naaal  panage  and 
direct  all  the  voice  through  the  mouth.  The  palate  thus  becomes  a 
valve  to  open  or  close  the  nares,  and  to  be  tolerated  must  be  made 
with  thin,  delicate  edges  which  will  yield  upon  pressure.  An  inEtm- 
inent  thus  made  will  restore,  as  far  as  possible  by  mechaDUm,  the 
functioDS  of  the  natural  organ. 

Fig.  1068  represents  the  artificial  palate  separated  into  ite  coo- 
Btituent  parts.     The  frame  is  bent  at  the  joint  in  the  engraving  to 
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show  a  stop  marked  D,  which  prevents  the  appliance  from  drop- 
ping out  of  position.  Letter  C  shows  the  tongue,  which  eaten  the 
groove  in  the  plate  of  teeth  and  connects  them.  Letters  A  and  B  are 
the  rubber  flaps,  which  are  secured  to  the  frame  by  the  hooks,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  process  for  making  rubber  wings  will  be 
found  described  on  page  1208. 

Fig.  1069  shows  a  more  extensive  palatine  defect  of  the  first  class. 
In  this  case  the  entire  soft  palate  is  gone,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  hard  palate  at  the  median  line.  Although  thta  de- 
fect is  greater  in  extent,  the  means  for  its  remedy  are  more  simple. 
The  muscles  of  the  palate  are  entirely  gone,  and,  consequently,  no 
perpendicular  movement  need  be  provided  for.  The  appliance  in 
this  cose  will  resemble  an  elastic  obturator  more  than  the  valve- 
like palate  of  the  preceding  one.  The  principle  here  adopted  b 
substantially  that  recommended  by  Hr.  Sercombe,  of  London,  some 
years  since,  and  consists  of  a  plate  with  a  set  of  teeth  in  the  oraal 
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form,  and  attached  to  its  posterior  edge  an  apron  of  soft  rubber,  which 
shall  bridge  the  opening  on  its  inferior  snrface,  extending  nearly  to 
the  pharynx.  Fig.  1070  represents  the  set  of  teeth  with  the  palate 
attached.  In  Mr.  Sercotnbe's  appliance  this  apron  was  made  of  the 
common  sheet  rubber  in  the  market,  prepared  for  other  uses,  and  is 
objectionable  for  two  reasons:  Ist.  A  want  of  purity  in  the  materials 
of  which  it  ia  compounded,  in  many  instances  substancea  being  used 
in  its  manufacture  which  would  prove  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the 
patient ;  and,  2,  its  uniformity  of  thickueaa.  It  ia  far  preferable, 
therefore,  to  make  a  mould  from  which  to  form  a  palate  of  pure  and 
harmless  materials,  one  which  shall  be  of  sufficient  thickness  in  the 
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central  part  and  at  ita  anterior  edge  to  give  atability,  and  yet  ahall 
have  a  thin  and  delicate  boundary  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
movable  tissue.  Such  a  palate  may  be  made  iu  a  mould  by  substan- 
tially the  same  process  as  hereai^r  describeii.  (See  page  1208.)  It 
may  be  secured  to  the  plate  by  a  variety  of  simple  means.  One, 
which  will  give  as  little  trouble  to  the  patient  as  any  other,  is  to  make 
a  aeriea  of  small  holes  along  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  stitch  it  on 
with  silk,  or  fine  platina,  gold,  or  silver  wire  may  be  used.  It  ia 
desirable  in  this  case  to  have  the  plate  and  palate  present  a  uniform 
surface  on  the  lingual  side.  In  fitting  the  plate,  therefore,  it  may  be 
raised  along  the  posterior  edge  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  palate  desired.  The  rubber  will 
thus  be  placed  on  the  palatine  aur&ce  of  the  plate  and  present  uni- 
formity on  the  lingual  surface. 
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A  little  thought  will  show  that  in  this  case  the  patient  must  edu- 
cate the  museles  of  the  pharynx  alone  to  do  the  work  of  shutting  off  the 
nares,  which,  in  the  former  case,  was  performed  by  them  in  conjane- 
tion  with  the  muscles  of  the  palate.  Perfection  of  articulation  will, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  patient  in  this  new  use  of 
these  muscles. 

In  cases  of  accidental  lesions  of  the  palate,  such  as  are  under  con- 
sideration, this  education  of  the  muscles  to  a  new  work  will  not  be 
difficult.  The  patient  at  some  former  time  has  had  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct articulation ;  his  ear  has  recognized  in  his  own  voice  the  contrast 
between  his  present  and  former  condition ;  the  ear  will  therefore  direct 
and  criticise  the  practice  until  the  result  is  attained. 

In  the  case  illustrated  by  Figs.  1069,  1070,  the  defect  had  existed 
for  twenty-eiglt  years,  the  patient,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  artificial  palate,  being  nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  The  effect  upon 
the  speech  was  instantaneous.  Articulation  was  immediately  almost 
as  distinct  as  in  youth ;  and  this  remarkable  distinctness  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  assumption  that  the  pharyngeal  muscles  had 
undergone  a  thorough  training  in  the  vain  effort  to  articulate  without 
any  palate."" 

These  two  cases,  chosen  to  illustrate  the  application  of  artificial 
palates  in  accidental  lesion,  have  required,  as  will  have  been  per- 
ceived, entire  upper  sets  of  artificial  teeth  in  connection  with  the 
palates.  This  selection  was  purposely  made  because  the  difiiculties 
to  be  overcome  are  much  greater.  In  cases  where  there  are  natural 
teeth  remaining  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate 'and  its  connection  with 
a  plate  would  be  substantially  the  same,  and  the  plate  might  easily 
be  secured  to  the  teeth  by  clasps  in  the  same  manner  as  a  partial 
denture. 

Artificial  Palates  for  Congenital  Fissure. — Congenital  fissure  of  the 
palate  presents  far  greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome  than  cases  of 
accidental  lesion.  The  opening  is  commonly  more  extensive,  the 
appliance  more  complicated,  and  the  result  more  problematical. 
Nevertheless,  appliances  have  been  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  have  enabled  the  wearers  to  articulate  with  entire  distinctness, 
80  much  so  as  not  in  the  least  to  betray  the  defect. 

The  first  efforts  made  in  this  direction  resembled  obturators.  They 
were  simply  plugs  to  close  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  results  were  hi 
from  satisfactory.  It  was  not  until  it  was  recognized  that  the  two 
classes  of  cases,  accidental  and  congenital,  were  entirely  distinct  that 
much  progress  was  made. 


*An  account  of  this  case  appeared  in  the  Argus^  of  Bainhridge,  Georgia,  AnfaA 
Idt,  1868,  written  by  the  patient  himself,  who  was  the  editor  of  that  paper. 
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Nearly  every  case  of  accidental  lesion  cao  be  treated  by  an  obtu- 
rator with  considerable  eucceae ;  but  very  rarely  will  an  obturator 
be  of  any  benefit  in  coDgenital  fissure,  even  if  the  congenital  and 
accidental  cases  present  substantially  the  same  form  of  opening. 
For  this  reason  much  embarrasameot  has  been  thrown  around  these 
appliances  within  a  few  years  past.  7Ae  eharacler  of  the  different 
ciaetee  kae  been  confounded,  and  an  inttrument  odmiTohly  adapted  to  one 
clots  hat  had  claimed  for  it  an  equal  applicailon  lo  the  other  elast.  Let  it 
be  understood,  therefore,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  will  be  but  few 
exceptions,  thai  congenital  future  of  the  toft  palaU  requires  for  its  twxett- 
Jul  remedy  a  toft,  elastic,  andmofMble  appliance  ;  and  that,  with  the  most 
skillfully  made  instrument,  vocal  articulation  must  he  learned  like  any 
other  accomplishment.     Various  inventions  have  been  made  for  this 


purpose  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  from  the  moat  complicated 
one  of  Mr.  Stearnj,  described  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  to 
the  extremely  simple  one  of  bridging  the  gap  with  a  single  flap  of 
rubber.  The  Stearns  instrument,  with  all  its  complexity,  embodied 
the  only  true  principle,  tIe.,  the  retidering  available  the  muscles  of  the 
natural  palate  to  control  Ike  movemenU  of  the  artificial  palate. 

The  essential  requisites  of  an  artificial  palate  are  (1)  to  replace,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  natural  form  of  the  defective  organs  (2)  with  such 
material  as  shall  restore  their  functions.  Muscular  power  certainly 
cannot  be  given  to  a  piece  of  mechanism,  but  the  material  and  form 
may  be  such  that  it  will  yield  to,  and  be  under  the  control  of,  the 
muscles  surrounding  it,  and  thus  measurably  bestow  upon  it  the 
function  of  the  organ  which  it  represents. 

Fig.  1071  represents  a  model  of  a  fissured  palate,  complicated  with 
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harelip  on  the  l«ft  of  the  median  line.  There  is  a  divisioD  alto  of 
the  maxilla  and  the  alveolar  process ;  the  sides,  being  covered  tnth 
mucous  membrane,  lie  in  contact  with  each  other,  but  they  are  not 
united.  If  it  is  desired,  a  very  simple  surgical  operation  can  he 
performed  which  will  unit«  both  soft  and  hard  tissues  at  this  point 
of  division.  The  left  lateral  incisor  and  left  canine  tooth  are  not 
developed.  Fig.  1072  represents  the  artificial  velum  as  viewed  upon 
its  superior  snrface,t<^ether  with  the  attachment  of  a  plate  containing 
a  clasp  and  two  artificial  teeth  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Tbe  lettered  portion  of  this  appliance  is  made  of  elastic  vnloui- 
ized  rubber;  its  attachment  to  the  teeth,  of  hard  vulcanized  rubber, 
to  which  the  velum  is  connected  by  a  stout  gold  pin,  firmly  im- 
bedded at  one  end  in  tbe  hard  rubber  plate.  The  other  end  has  a 
head,  marked  G,  which,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  pin  ud 
than  the  corresponding  hole  in  the  velum,  it  is  forced  through — tbe 
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elasticity  of  the  velum  permitting — and  tbe  two  are  securely  con- 
nected. The  process  B  laps  over  the  superior  BUr&ce  of  the  maxilla 
(tbe  fioor  of  the  nares)  and  effectually  prevents  all  inclination  to 
droop.  The  wings.  A,  A,  reach  across  the  pharynx,  at  the  base  of 
the  chamber  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  remnant  of  the  natural 
velum.  The  wings,  D,  D,  rest  upon  the  opposite  or  anterior  surfitoe 
of  tbe  soft  palate. 

Fig.  1073  represents  a  model  the  same  as  Fig.  1071,  with  the  ap- 
pliance. Fig.  1072,  m  eUu;  the  wing,  D,  D,  in  Fig.  1072,  and  the 
posterior  end  of  the  artificial  velum  A  alone  being  visible  in  thu 
figure. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  essential  characteristia  of 
this  appliance  are  a  soft,  elastic  substance  filling  the  gap  in  tbe  soft 
palate,  with  a  flap  behind  as  well  as  before,  which  enables  it  to  fel- 
low all  movements  of  the  muscles  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  thuB  perform,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  function  of  the 
fblly  developed  natural  organ. 

It  is  this  characteristic  alone  which  made  tbe  Steams  palala  a 
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success,  and  to  produce  wbicb  result  Stearns  inreuted  the  compli- 
oal«d  aad,  for  most  caaee  impracticable,  macbinery  as  seea  ia  Figs. 
1079  aod  1080.  It  vbb  to  produce  tbe  same  effect  bj  a  simple  appli- 
ance tbat  tbe  writer  labored  unremittingly  for  more  than  ten  years, 
the  appliaoce  of  to-day  being  no  modification  in  any  sense  of  tbe 
Stearns  inBtrument,  nor  of  that  of  any  other  author,  but  an  individual 
and  separate  iDventian,  so  very  simple  thai  we  can  conceive  of  no 
diSerent  way  by  wbich  perfection  of  result  can  be  so  nearly  attained. 
A  hundred  instruments  of  like  character  now  being  successfully  worn 
attest  tbe  writer's  confidence  in  it  Simplicity  baa  gone  but  one  step 
further,  and  tbat  has  been  to  leave  off  entirely  the  poeterior  flap 
marked  A,  A  in  Fig.  1072.  This  has  been  done  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  occasionally  in  our  own  country,  and  a  parade 


made  of  tbe  fact,  as  an  improvement  on  the  inventions  of  the  writer ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  shows  tbat  in  all  these  cases  the  makers 
have  failed  to  comprehend  tbe  requirements  of  the  case,  and  have,  in 
attempting  to  improve  tbe  instrument,  dispensed  with  one  of  its  essen- 
tial characteristics. 

A  later  invention,  and  one  which  the  author  believes  to  be  of 
almost  universal  application,  is  represented  in  Fig.  1074.  To  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  invention  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
heretofore  an  instrument  peculiar  in  form  has  been  required  for  every 
separate  case.  Each  appliance,  being  made  in  a  mould  of  special 
adaptation,  has  therefore  entMled  upon  tbe  operator  a  large  amount 
of  labor. 

With  this  later  invention  it  is  believed  that  with  a  few  moulds,  pro- 
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duciog  a  ]iniite<l  variety  of  palates  adapted  to  the  leading  features  in 
such  cases,  nearljr  every  case  of  congeoital  cleft  can  be  provided  for 
upon  the  same  principle  as  other  forms  of  surgical  appliance  are 
made  for  general  use.  It  was  only  after  yeara  of  eiperience  and  the 
observation  of  many  cases  that  the  characteristics  which  were  commoa 
to  all  could  be  determined. 

Those  common  features  are :  (a)  The  fissure  through  the  soft  palate 
is  always  in  the  median  line;  (6)  the  variations,  if  any,  from  the 
mediaD  line  are  aaterior  to  the  soft  palate  in  the  palatine  and  maxil- 
lary bones;  (c)  thickness  of  the  border  of  the  fissure  in  the  i 


of  the  soft  palate  is  generally  uniform  ;  (rf)  tbe  sides  correspond  very 
nearly  with  each  other  ia  length,  breadth,  thickne^,  and  contoar; 
(e)  the  chief  variation  in  nearly  all  clefts  of  the  soft  palate  is  in  their 
size  or  breadlh,and  this  is  true  without  any  reference  as  to  whether  the 
fissure  extends  forward  into  the  hard  palate  or  not.  Figs.  1071  and 
1074  represent  two  cases  of  remarkable  general  likeness,  although  they 
differ  twenty  years  in  age  and  more  than  five  years  in  the  period  of 
time  et  which  they  were  treated. 

The  palate  placed  in  eitu  in  Fig.  1074  shows  an  instrument  which, 
with  variations  in  size,  is  of  almost  universal  application.  It  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  palate.  Figs.  1072  and  1073,  were  that  one 
cut  across  the  middle.  Like  the  other,  it  is  made  of  soft  rubber, 
and,  moreover,  it  will  need  an  additional  fixture  to  fill  the  gap  in 
the  hard  palate  and  also  keep  the  artificial  velum  from  being  swal- 
lowed. In  Fig.  1072  there  is  a  projection  marked  B  which  is  made 
of  soft  rubber  and  is  a  part  of  the  velum.    This  projection,  as  has 
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already  been  noticed,  la  intended  to  asaiat  in  supporting  the  velum 
ia  position.  This  is  not  always  Qeceseary  or  desirable;  there  are 
cases  where  the  velum  is  quite  as  well  BUBtained  without  this  pro- 
jection, and  where,  if  it  were  applied,  it  would  certainly  injure  the 
tone  of  the  voice  by  clogging  the  nasal  passage.  In  the  case  of  Fig. 
3074,  if  support  were  desired  by  lapping  on  the  floor  of  the  nares, 
toward  the  apex  of  the  fiaeure,  it  would  form  a  portion  of  the  hard 
palate  or  obturator  instead  of  being  part  of  the  velum  or  soft  palate 
as  heretofore. 

OBTURATORS  AND  PALATES  COMBINED. 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  consider  another  claas  of  cases,  the  proper 
treatment  of  which  has  been  followed  by  the  moat  encouraging 
results. 

For  fifty  years  the  operation  of  staphylorraphy  has  been  a  favorite 
one  with  surgeons,  yet  the  number  of  caeea  iu  which  there  has  been 

PitJ.  1076. 


only  a  partial  union  are  largely  in  the  majority.  In  many  iustancea 
all  that  haa  been  accompliahed  ia  eimply  the  tying  together  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  soft  palate  across  the  back  part  of  the  fl^ure, 
leaving  an  opening  of  greater  or  leea  size  through  the  hard  palate, 
anterior  to  the  newly  formed  septum.  This  opening  haa  generally 
been  plugged  with  an  obturator,  but  vocal  articulation  has  been  little, 
if  at  all,  improved.  To  meet  this  emergency  a  new  form  of  artificial 
velum  was  invented.  Fig.  1075  will  illustrate  such  a  case  with  the 
obturator  and  artificial  palate  t'n  ntu. 

The  patient  was  a  man  fifty  years  of  age.     The  operation   of 
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staphylorraphy  had  been  performed  twenty  yeare  previously;  an 
obturator  of  silver,  and  aAerward  one  of  vulcanite,  has  been  worn 
conatantly  ever  since.  Nevertheleaa,  the  articulation  was  not  beoe- 
fited,  the  reason  being  the  same  as  in  every  other  case  of  Ha- 
phylorraphic  operation,  the  new  fleshy  palate,  marked  A,  not  bang 
long  enough  to  close  by  any  muscular  effort  the  passage  to  the 
nares.  There  was,  however,  some  remaining  muscular  acUon,  to 
utilize  which  power-waa  the  desired  object  to  be  attained.  Letter 
B  shows  the  obturator,  the  letter  C  the  velum.  In  this  instance  the 
obturator  is  made  of  soft  rubber,  tbe  same  as  the  velum,  and  when  in 
use  the  velum  ia  but  au  extension  of  the  natural  palate,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  1075. 

Fig.  1076  shows  the  appliance  when  not  iu  use.  The  plate  D 
secures  the  obturator  to  the  teeth,  as  in  other  cases  of  artificial 
palates.    In  order  to  introduce  the  piece,  tbe  broad  flap  C  should  be 

Fio.  1076. 


first  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  roof  and  pushed  back ;  the 
whole  fixture  will  readily  foil  into  correct  position.  In  the  case  of 
this  patient,  tbe  improvement  in  vocal  articulation  was  immediate  and 
very  decided. 

Fig.  1077  illustrates  another  case  of  a  similar  character,  but  with 
incidental  circumstances  much  more  interesUng.  The  patient  was 
a  lady,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  for  whom  staphylorraphy  was  per- 
formed in  1845,  by  a  distinguished  surgeon,  and  the  result  was  a 
remarkable  success,  so  far  as  tbe  union  of  tbe  parts  was  concerned. 
Tbe  union  was  perfect  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  fissure, 
including  the  uvula;  but  although  the  patient  had  applied  herself 
diligently  to  the  improvement  of  her  speech,  she  was  uns&tis6ed 
with  her  progress.  Tbe  fault  being  the  same  as  in  all  other  casee— 
too  short  a  palate — the  remedy  must  be  the  same.  But  here  arose 
another  difficulty.    There  was  no  opening  through  the  roof  of  the 
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mouth,  as  in  case  of  Fig.  1074,  and  there  was  no  method  of  securing 
the  desired  palate  extension  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  natural 
palate:  To  convey  to  the  artificial  velum  the  action  of  the  levatores 
palati  was  essential  to  success.  After  consultation  with  a  skillful 
and  distinguished  surgeon  of  this  city  (Dr.  George  A.  Peters,  New 
York),  it  was  decided  to  undo,  in  a  measure,  the  operation  of 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  an  opening  was  made  through  the 
soft  palate  on  the  median  line  immediately  iiehind  the  hard  palate, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1077.    The  opening  was  a  simple  straight  incision, 


which  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  wearing  a  tent  for  a  short 
time.  There  was  no  pain ;  but  little  bleeding ;  and  in  a  few  days 
it  was  entirely  healed.  What  complicated  the  case  atill  further 
was  the  loss  of  all  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  an  entire  upper 
denture  had  been  worn  for  years.  The  artificial  palate  was  attached 
to  such  a  denture,  and,  instead  of  proving  detrimental  to  the  den- 
ture, it  was  an  advantage,  serving,  when  in  place,  to  keep  the  back 
edge  of  the  piate  from  the  possibility  of  dropping.  The  marked 
improvement  in  articulation  and  the  gratification  of  the  patient  were 
a  sufficient  justification  for  the  partial  undoing  of  such  an  admirable 
surgical  operation. 

The  later  experience  of  the  writer  favors  the  idea  of  a  partial 
Btaphylorraphic  operation,  with  a  view  of  making  a  narrow  bridge 
across  the  posterior  part  of  the  fissure.    Even  the  tying  of  the  hi- 
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furcated  uvula  together  would  be  of  far  more  service  to  the  patient 
than  a  union  throughout  the  length  of  the  clefl.  Such  a  slight 
bridge  of  the  gap  is  more  easily  and  certainly  obtained  than  when 
greater  attempts  are  made ;  as  the  surgical  operation  can  be  supple- 
mented by  an  artificial  velum  of  a  very  simple  character,  the  patient 
thus  derives  the  highest  benefit  which  surgical  skill  can  at  this  day 
give. 

Method  of  Making  an  Artificial  Palate. — The  success  of  these  appli- 
ances depends  very  much  u{)on  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  model, 
since  it  is  upon  this  that  the  parts  are  moulded.  It  is  essential  that 
the  entire  border  of  the  fissure,  from  the  apex  to  the  uvula,  should 
be  perfectly  represented  in  the  model,  as  these  parts  are  when  in  re- 
pose It  is  also  necessary  that  the  model  show  definitely  the  form 
of  the  cavity  above,  and  on  either  side  of,  the  opening  through  the 
hard  palate,  since  that  part  of  the  cavity  is  hidden  from  the  eye. 
It  is  desirable,  although  it  is  not  essential,  that  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  remnant  of  the  soft  palate  be  shown ;  but  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  anterior  or  under  surface  be  represented  with 
relaxed  muscles,  and  in  perfect  repose.  The  impression  for  such  a 
model  must  be  taken  in  plaster;  it  is  the  only  material  now  in  use 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  An  ordinary  britannia  impression  cop 
may  be  used,  selecting  one  corresponding  in  size  and  form  to  the 
general  contour  of  the  jaw.  This  cup  will  be  found  too  short  at  the 
posterior  edge  to  receive  the  soft  palate,  but  it  may  be  extended 
by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta-percha,  which  must  be 
moulded  into  such  form  as  not  to  impinge  upon  the  soft  palate,  but 
which  will  reach  under  and  beyond  the  uvula,  and  thus  protect  the 
throat  from  any  droppings  of  plaster.  Before  using  the  plaster,  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  gutta-percha  extension  may  be  softened  by  heat 
and  introduced  into  the  mouth.  Contact  with  the  soft  palate  will 
cause  it  to  yield,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  forcing  away  the 
soft  tissues  when  the  plaster  is  used.  The  first  efibrt  will  be  to  get 
only  the  lingual  surface,  taking  precaution  not  to  use  too  much 
plaster.  After  trial,  if  the  impression  show  definitely  the  entire 
border  of  the  fissure,  and  the  soft  palate  has  not  been  pushed  up  by 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  levator  muscles,  it  is  all  that  is  thus  ikr 
desired.  If,  however,  the  soft  parts  have  been  disturbed  (which,  on 
close  comparison,  a  little  experience  will  decide),  it  is  better  to  take 
a  model  from  the  impression  ;  and  up<m  this  model  extemporize  an 
impression  cup,  as  described  on  page  1191.  This  temporary  cup  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  but  a  thin 
film  of  plaster  to  accomplish  the  result,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of 
disturbing  the  sofl  tissues.     After  the  removal,  if  it  is  seen  that  any 
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surplus  has  projected  through  the  fissure  and  spread  out  over  the  floor 
of  the  nares,  it  should  be  trimmed  off. 

In  most  cases  such  an  impression  will  be  all  that  is  required. 
Such  an  impression  can  be  taken,  with  a  little  experience,  quite  as 
readily  as  a  correct  impression  for  a  set  of  teeth.  The  all-important 
point  is  to  have  the  border  of  the  fissure  closely  defined,  with  the  soft 
parts  hanging  in  their  relaxed  condition.  It  is  not  essential  to  one  of 
experience  that  the  pharynx  behind  the  uvula  should  be  taken  in  the 
impression.  When  the  model  is  obtained  from  the  impression,  a 
representation  of  the  pharynx  can  be  made,  with  suflicient  accuracy 
for  practical  purposes,  by  carving.  It  is  only  when  the  floor  of  the 
nares  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  palate  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  obtain  a  more  complicated  impression,  one  which  shall  represent 
not  only  a  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity,  but  all  the  superjacent  nasal 
cavity.  When  this  is  required,  the  next  step  will  be  to  obtain,  in 
conjunction  with  this  impression  of  the  under  surface  (which  we 
call  the  palatal  impression),  an  impression  of  the  upper  or  nasal 
surface  of  the  hard  palate.  This  can  be  done  by  filling  the  cavity 
above  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  soft  plaster  down  to  the  border 

Fig.  1078. 


of  the  fissure,  and  while  yet  very  soft,  immediately  carrying  the  pala- 
tal impression  against  it  and  retaining  it  in  that  position  until  the 
plaster  is  hard,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  remains  in  the 
vessel  from  which  it  was  taken.  Taking  the  precaution  to  paint  the 
surface  of  the  palatal  impression  with  a  solution  of  soap,  to  prevent 
the  two  masses  from  adhering  when  brought  in  contact,  there  will  be 
no  difiSculty  in  removing  it  from  the  mouth,  leaving  the  mass  which 
forms  the  nasal  portion  in  situ.  With  a  suitable  pair  of  tweezers  this 
mass  is  easily  carried  backward  and  withdrawn  from  the  mouth ;  the 
irregular  surface  of  contact  indicates  its  relation  to  its  fellow  when 
brought  together. 

Fig.  1078  will  show  such  an  impression.    The  portion  marked  A, 
By  C  will  readily  be  distinguished  as  that  which  entered  the  nasal 
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cavity.  The  line  of  separation  from  the  palatal  impression  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  engraving.  The  groove  marked  D  shows  ciearlj 
the  impression  made  bj  the  delicate  uvula  in  the  soft  plaster.  The 
nasal  portion  is  relatively  large,  showing  an  unusually  large  naal 
cavity.  The  vomer  lies  between  the  projections  marked  A,  A,  these 
projections  entering  the  nasal  passages.  The  surfaces  biarked  B»  B 
come  in  contact  with  the  middle  turbinated  bones;  the  surface 
marked  C  in  contact  with  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  In  many 
instances  these  turbinated  bones  are  so  large  as  nearly  to  fill  the  nasal 
passages. 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  model  of  the  mouth  from  this  impres- 
sion does  not  require  any  particular  description.  The  process  is 
similar  to  the  making  of  a  cast  into  any  other  mouth  impressioo. 
The  model  represented  in  Fig.  1077  shows  a  convenient  form  for  soch 
a  case. 

When  the  nasal  portion  of  the  impression  does  not  indicate  the 
superior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  the  part  may  be  represented  in  the 
model  by  carving.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of  the  arUfidal 
palate  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  repre- 
sented with  the  same  accuracy  that  is  required  on  the  inferior  surface 
or  on  both  surfaces  of  the  hard  palate.  By  the  aid  of  a  small  mirror 
and  a  blunt  probe  the  thickness  of  the  velum  and  the  depth  behind 
the  fissure  can  be  ascertained ;  approximate  accuracy  is  sufficient,  since 
the  portion  of  the  artificial  palate  coming  in  contact  with  it  is  so  elastic 
that  it  easily  adapts  itself  to  a  slight  inequality,  rendering  absolute 
accuracy  less  important. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  formation  of  a  model  or  pattern  of  the 
palate.  Sheet  gutta-percha  is  preferable  for  this  purpose,  although 
wax  or  some  other  plastic  substance  might  answer.  The  form 
which  should  be  given  is  better  indicated  by  the  drawing,  Figs.  1072 
and  1083,  than  it  could  be  by  written  description.  The  Steams  in- 
strument, of  which  a  cut  is  here  given  (Figs.  1079  and  1080),  was 
made  to  embrace  the  edges  of  the  fissure  and  was  slit  up  through 
the  middle,  so  that  when  the  edges  of  the  fissure  approached  each 
other,  as  they  always  do  in  swallowing,  the  two  halves  of  the  instra- 
ment  would  slide  by  each  other;  a  third  flap  or  tongue  was  made 
and  supported  by  a  gold  spring,  to  cover  and  keep  closed  this  central 
slit. 

This  complicated  provision  for  the  contraction  of  the  fissure  is 
entirely  superseded  in  Figs.  1072  and  1083  by  making  the  instrument 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  two  leaves,  one  to  lie  on  the  inferior  and 
the  other  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  palate,  and  joined  together 
along  the  median  line.     When  the  fissure  contracts,  the  halves  of  the 
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divided  uvula  elide  towards  each  other  between  these  two  leaves. 
The  pceterior  portioD,  marked  A  io  Fig.  1072,  ie  made  very  thin  and 
delicate  ou  all  its  edges,  as  it  occupies  the  chamber  of  the  pharyns, 
and  is  subject  to  constant  muscular  movement.  The  sides  are  rolled 
alightly  upward,  while  the  posterior  end  is  curved  downward.  The 
inferior  portion,  marked  D,  D,  should  reach  only  to  the  base  of  the 
Fio.  1079.  Fio.  1080. 


uvula,  and  bridge  directly  across  the  chasm  at  this  point  (Fig.  1073); 
and  so  effort  to  imitate  the  uvula  should  be  made.  The  extreme 
posterior  end  should  not  reach  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  when  all  the  muscles  are  relaxed  (although 
Bubsequent  use  must  determine  whether  to  increase  or  diminish  this 
space),  thus  leaving  abundant  room  for  respiration  and  for  the  passage 
of  nasal  sounds.  In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  instru- 
ment, as  &r  as  possible,  independent  of  the  teeth  for  its  support,  the 
anterior  part  which  occupies  the  apex  of  the  fissure  iu  the  hard  palate 
may  lap  over  upon  the  floor  of  one  or  both  nares.  Such  a  projection 
is  seen  in  Fig.  1072,  marked  B,  and  a  like  process  is  seen  in  Fig. 
1083,  but  not  lettered.  Were  it  not  for  this  process  in  the  first  case, 
the  palate  would  drop  from  the  fissure  into  the  mouth,  the  single  clasp 
at  the  extreme  anterior  edge  not  being  sufiBcient  to  keep  the  whole 
appliance  in  place  throughout  its  entire  length.  Caution  must  be 
exercised  that  this  projection  entering  the  nares  be  not  too  large,  or 
it  will  obstruct  the  passage,  and  give  a  disagreeable  nasal  tone  to  the 
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All  the  peculiantiea  described  must  be  provided  for  in  the  guiU.- 
percba  model,  which  after  having  been  carefully  formed  upon  the  cut, 
may  be  tried  in  the  mouth,  to  ascertain  its  length  or  necessary  Taria- 
tioDB.  When  its  ultimate  form  has  been  determined,  provision  mat 
he  made  to  duplicate  it  in  soft  rubber.  A  familiar  illustration  of  the 
process  here  to  be  adopted  is  found  in  the  parallel  process  employni 
when  a  set  of  teeth  is  made  on  the  vulcanite  base.  A  model  form  a 
made  of  wax  and  gutta-percha,  bearing  the  teeth,  and  in  ail  iu 
prominent  characteristics  has  the  shape  desired  in  the  completed  den- 
ture, the  rubber  duplicate  being  vulcanized  in  a  plaster  mould.  la 
like  manner  the  rubber  duplicate  of  the  palate,  as  before  described, 
may  be  made  in  a  plaster  mould. 

If  plaster  is  used  for  the  moulds,  it  must  be  worked  so  Uiat  the 
surface  shall  be  free  from  air  bubbles,  or  the  rubber  palate  will  be 
covered  with  excrescences  that  cannot  readily  be  removed.  6j 
covering  the  surface  of  the  mould  with  collodion  or  liquid  silex,  It 


will  be  much  improved-  But,  ordinarily,  plaster  moulds  will  be 
found  too  troublesome  for  general  use.  They  may  be  put  toamon 
excellent  use,  however,  by  using  one  to  make  a  duplicate  of  tb« 
gutta-percha  in  bard  rubber.  This  is  not  necessary  with  those  who 
have  had  much  experience,  but  with  beginners  it  will  be  difficult 
to  work  up  the  gutta-percha  as  nicely  as  may  be  desired ;  a  dupli- 
cate in  vulcanite  will  enable  the  operator  to  make  a  more  artistic 
model  of  the  palate,  and  one  which  can  be  handled  with  greater 
freedom. 

As  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  a  considerable  number  of  elastic 
palates  will  be  required,  the  mould  which  produces  them  should 
be  made  of  some  durable  material.    The  type  metal  of  commerce 
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is  admirably  adapted  to  this  use.  A  very  complete  moald  is  one  made 
of  four  pieces  which  will  produce  a  palate  in  one  continuous  piece. 
Such  a  mould  requires  very  nice  mechanical  skill  in  fitting  all  the 
parts  accurately,  and  unless  the  operator  has  had  experience  in  such  a 
direction  it  is  better  to  simplify  the  matter.  Fig.  1081  shows  a  mould 
in  four  pieces.  The  blocks  C,  C  are  accurately  adapted  to  the  body 
of  the  mould  marked  A,  and  are  prevented  from  coming  into  inaccu- 
rate contact  with  each  other  by  the  flanges  D,  D,  which  overlap  and 
rest  upon  the  sides  of  the  main  piece.    B  shows  the  top  of  the  mould, 

Fio.  1082. 


and  the  groove  E  provides  for  the  surplus  rubber  in  packing.  Such 
a  mould  makes  as  perfect  an  appliance  as  can  be  produced.  The 
paFate  is  one  homogeneous  and  inseparable  piece.  The  cut  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  form  of  the  several  parts.  Each  of  these  pieces 
is  first  made  in  plaster,  having  exactly  the  form  desired,  in  the  type 
metal.     They  are  then  moulded  in  sand,  and  the  type  metal  cast  as  in 


Fio.  1083. 


Fig.  1084. 


making  an  ordinary  die  for  swaging.  When  in  use  a  clamp  similar 
to  Fig.  1082  is  placed  around  the  mould  to  keep  the  several  parts  firm 
in  their  position. 

Fig.  1083  shows  the  palate  complete  with  its  attachment  to  the 
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teeth.    The  pal&te  is  secured  to  the  plate  by  a  pin  of  gold  [ 
through  a  hole  of  the  same  size  in  the  palate,  the  head  on  the  pin 
being  larger  than  the  hole  through  which  it  is  forced. 

Bj  mailing  the  palate  in  two  piecea  to  be  joined  after  Tulc&nidDg, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1084,  the  mould  may  be  made  in  only  two  pieces 
and  with  very  little  trouble.  When  in  use  the  two  pieces,  aa  here 
represented,  are  bound  together  at  the  forward  part  by  the  gold  pin 
before  referred  to,  and  a  few  stitches  of  silk  secure  it  at  the  povle- 
rior  part. 

The  instrument  then  becomes  identical  with  that  shown  in  Fig. 
1083. 

Fig.  1085  shows  the  mould  or  flask  in  which  it  is  Tulcsuitzed. 
These  flasks  were  made  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  are  not 


so  unlike  the  flasks  in  commou  use  in  denUsts'  laboratories  that  the 
latter  will  not  answer.  The  common  flask  is  simply  unnecessarily 
thick  or  deep. 

The  mould  is  readily  produced  in  the  following  manner  :  Imbed  the 
two  pieces  of  the  palate  in  the  plaster  in  one-balf  of  the  flask  ;  when 
the  plaster  is  set  and  trimmed  into  form,  duplicate  it  in  type-metal 
by  removing  the  palate,  varnishing  the  surface,  moulding  io  sand, 
and  casting.  Id  making  the  sand  mould,  take  a  ring  of  sheet  iron  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  flask  and  three  or  four  inches  high ;  slip  it 
over  the  flask  and  pack  full  of  sand.  Separate  them,  remove  the 
plaster,  return  the  flask  to  the  sand  mould,  and  fill  with  the  melted 
metal  through  a  hole  made  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  flask.  Having 
thus  made  one-half,  substantially  the  same  process  will  produce  the 
counterpart. 

Fig.  1086  shows  the  mould  which  produces  the  palate  illustrated 
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by  Fig.  1074.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  at  the  eame  time  th«  most 
complete  of  any  mould  yet  invented.  The  mould  is  made  in  three 
pieces,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  fiask  exactly  the  same  as  Fig.  1085,  hut 
with  this  improvement:  the  latter  mould  yields  a  piece  formed  of 
two  separate  parts  of  rubber,  which  must  be  afterward  joined  by 
stitching  or  otherwise ;  while  the  former  (Fig,  1086)  produces  an 
appliance  in  one  piece,  and  as  perfectly  finished  as  by  the  more 
complicated  mould  of  four  pieces,  ahowu  in  Fig.  1081.  Lett«r  A 
represents  the  base  of  the  mould ;  B,  the  middle  section,  which  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  A  ;  and  the  third  section,  or  top,  G,  completes  it. 

Flu.  1088. 


The  mechanical  process  by  which  this  mould  is  made  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  given  for  making  those  before  described. 
The  packing  of  the  mould  with  rubber  should  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  hard  rubber  is  used  for  a  dental  base,  with  which 
process  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  iamiliar.  By  washing  the 
surface  of  the  mould  with  a  thick  solution  of  soap  previous  to 
packing,  the  palate  will  be  more  easily  removed  after  vulcanizing. 
The  rubber  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  a  more  elastic  compound 
than  that  for  a  dental  base-plate.  The  composition  used  for  the 
elastic  fabrics  of  commerce  will  answer,  if  made  of  selected  mate- 
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rials.  There  is  also  on  sale  at  the  dental  depots  a  soft,  elastic  com- 
pound admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  acoompanying  in- 
structions for  vulcanizing ;  the  best  results  being  obtained  by  heat- 
ing up  to  230°,  and  gradually  increasing  during  four  or  five  hours 
to270^ 


THE   END. 


INDEX. 


Single  references  will  be  foand  under  leading  word  of  title ;  many  sabjecU  are 
referred  to  under  each  word  of  title,  and  sometimes  under  ita  synonym.  Principal 
subjects  are  alphabetically  arranged ;  but  details  and  subdivisions  are  usually 
given  in  the  order  of  description  in  the  text,  so  as  to  present  a  full  synopsis  of 
the  subjects  indexed. 

Abnormal    development  and  arrange- '  Amalgam,  for  filling  teeth ;  instruments 
ment  of  teeth,  107,  383  for  using,  502 

Abrasion  of  teeth,  359.  '  Anaesthesia,  general, 659;  ether  and  chlo- 

Abscess,  alveolar,  827  ;  causes  and  med-  roform,  660;  hydrate  of  chloral,  bi- 

ical  treatment,  831 ;  surgical  treat- '         chloride  of  methylene,  666 ;  nitrous 
ment,  811  oxide  and  apparatus,  661  665 ;  bro- 

Absorption,  of  roots  of  deciduous  teeth,  mide  of  ethyl,  666 

183;  of  alveolar  walls  around  teeth,  :  Ansesthesia,  local ;  congelation;  hypo- 
842 ;  time  required  after  extraction  dermic  injection,  667  ;  electro- mag- 

of  teeth,  736  netism,  669  ;  spray  apparatus,  670 ; 

Acids,  effects  on  teeth»  Westcott^s  and  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  672  ;  ob- 

Miller^s  experiments,  372 ;   use  in  tunders,  672 

refining  gold,  854;  for  pickling  gold  '  Analysis  of  cementum,  160 ;  of  dentine, 
plate,  978  ;  after  soldering,  979  152 ;  of  enamel,  149 

Actual  cautery  for  destroying  pulp,  318    Anatomical  relations  of  the  mouth,  95 

Adhesion,  of  gum  to  cheek,  244;  of  con-    Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mouth 
tact,  1002  ;  of  vacuum  davity,  1006;  ^         and  face,  89 
of  partial  pieces,  1005  Annealing,  gold  plate,  912 

Adjustment  of  porcelain  teeth,  to  gold    Antagonism  of,  artificial  teeth,967;natu- 
plate,  957;  to  aluminium  plate,  1038;  ral  teeth,  105 

to  vulcanite  plate,  1058  i  Antimony,  effect  on  tin,  1025 ;   as  alloy 

Esthetics  in  selection  and  arrangement  for  metallic  dies,  902 

of  teeth,  967,  969;  rules  ana  illus-    Antrum  Highmorianum,  48;  diseases  of 
trations,  969  and   treatment,  686  ;  Dr.   Abbot's 

Alkalies,  action  on  teeth,  372;  for  cleans-  treatment,  703 

ing  gold  plate,  979  ;  in  composition  I  Aphthous  stomatitis,  204 

of  dental  porcelain,  1137;  continu-   Aqua  regia  process  for  refining  gold, 854 

ons  gnm,  1013  Arkansas,  Hindostan  and  Scotch  stones, 

Alloying  gold,  859  485 

Alloys,  for  gold   plate,   859 ;   formulas,  '  Arsenious  acid,  action  on  nerve  pulp, 
863  ;  for  dies,  904 ;  properties  and  '314 

formulas,   902  ;   of  tin  for  plates.   Arteries  of  mouth  and  face,  70 ;  internal 
1025 ;  stannic,  1026  carotid,   70 ;  external  carotid   and 

Aluminium,  history  and  properties,  1085:  branches,  71 

refining,  1086  ;  swagea  plates  and  '  Articulation,  BonwilPs  system,  922 
solder,  1087 ;  durability  in  mouth,  ;  Articulation,  of  natural  teeth  (gompho- 
1036  sis),    105;  of  artificial  teeth,  915  ; 

Alumino-plastic  process,  1035 ;  swaged  importance    of  accuracy  in,  922 ; 

aluminium  plates,  1037  .  Howe's  method,  937 

Alveolar  abscess,  827;  periodontitis,  322  i  Articulation,  69 

Alveolar  processes,  anatomy, 50;necro8is  ,  Articulators,  metallic,  920  ;  plaster,  919 
and  exfoliation,   337;   absorption,  ,  Artificial  palates  or  vela,  1187;  teeth, 
around  teeth,  842;  afler  extraction,  j         necessity  and  utility,  717  :  prepara- 
786  ;  hypertrophy  of  walls,  845         <         tion  for  inserting,  784;  metnods  of  in- 
Alveolar  pyorrhoea,  288  serting,  726  ;  different  kinds  of,  721 
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AsbestoSi  over  exposed  palp,  610 ;  ase 
in  soldering,  976 ;  continaous-gamy 
1018 ;  porcelain,  976 

Atmospheric  pressure ;  history  of  appli- 
cation to  plates,  999  ;  illastration  of 
principle,  1000 ;  adhesion  of  con- 
tact, 1002 ;  vacuam  cavity,  1006 

Atrophy  of  teeth,  120 

Babbitt  metal  for  dies,  899 

Backing  porcelain  teeth;  preparation  for, 
970  ;  different  forms  and  processes 
for  gold  plate,  971-978 ;  teeth  for 
vulcanite  plates,  1065 

Bichloride  of  methylene  for  anesthesia, 
666 

Bing's  method  of  capping  teeth,  795 

Biscaiting  porcelain,  teeth,  1188 

Bismath,  use  as  alloy  for  metallic  dies, 
906 

Bleaching  necrosed  teeth,  84d 

Block  teeth,  porcelain,  1148  ;  manufac- 
ture of,  1188 ;  special  block  carving, 
1160 

Blood-vessels  of  mouth  and  face,  70 

Blowpipe,  month,  method  of  using,  945 ; 
alcoholic  or  self-acUng,  Parmly's, 
947;  mechanical,  948 ;  Fletcher's, 
949;  Burgew*B,  949;  Macomber's 
gas,  950;  Knapp's,  952 

Body,  porcelain,  formulas  of  composi- 
tion, 1184 

Bone,  composition  and  development,  40; 
maxillary,  superior,  47 ;  inferior, 
52 ;  palate,  55 

Bones,  or  head  and  face,  development  of, 
42 

BonwilPs  engine  mallet,  559;  artictdator, 
922 

Bonw ill's  method  of  articulating  teeth, 
922 

Bonwill's  method  of  correcting  irregu- 
larity, 458 

Borax,  use  in  melting  gold,  854 ;  in 
soldering,  948;  in  composition  of 
continuous  gum,  1018 ;  porcelain, 
1187 

Bridge-work,  788,  794 

Bridffe-work.  methods  of  Bing,  795; 
Litch,  796;  Webb,  797;  mandrel 
system,  799:  detachable,  812;  Rich- 
mond, 816;  Waters,  817;  Low,  818; 
Meiotte,  825;  R.W.  Starr,  828,  886; 
Dexter,  882  ;  Register,  888 ;  Wil- 
liams, 840,  etc. 

Britannia  impression  cups,  871 

Broaches  for  nerve  filling,  620 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  666 

Brash  wheels  for  polishing,  980 

Building  up  whole  or  part  of  crown  of 
tooth,  595 

Burnishers,  for  fillings,  565 ;  for  plate 
work,  980 


Barr  drills,  for  excavating  teeth,  520 
Burrs  for  finishing  fillings,  564 

Calcic  deposits  on  the  teeth,  262 

Calcification  of  teeth,  185 

Calcined  plaster,  881;  si  lex  and  feldspar, 
1134 

Calculus,  salivary,  262;  black.  263;  dark 
brown,  264;  white,  265;  dark  green 
deposit,  276;  excessive  deposit,  266; 
chemical  composition,  267 ;  origin^ 
268 ;  effects  on  teeth,  gams,  and 
alveoli,  270 ;  instruments  and  man- 
ner  of  removal,  271 

Calculus,  sanguinary,  or  semmal,  275 

Calipers,  1081 

Canaliculi  of  bone,  form  and  function, 
41 ;  cementum,  160 

Cancrum  oris,  208 

Carat  valuation  of  gold,  formulas  and 
tables,  861 

Carbolized  potash,  320 

Caries  of  the  teeth,  868 ;  liability  to. 
865;  causes,  870;  prevention,  378 ; 
surgical  treatment,  478;  of  themsx- 
illary  bones,  709 

Carriers  for  files,  417,  481,  664;  tape, 
564 

Carving  block  teeth,  1160;  Calvert's 
method,  1161 

Cassius,  purple  of,  1186 

Catarrhal  stomatitis,  200 

Cavities  in  teeth  (see  Filling),  568 ;  va- 
cuum, 1006 

Cells,  of  dentinal  pulp,  145 ;  of  enamel, 
149;  dentine,  151;  cementum,  160; 
follicular  sac,  128 

Celluloid,  1110;  preparation  and  com- 
position, 1111;  manipulation,  1111 

Celluloid  heaters  and  apparatus:  for 
steam,  1114;  for  oil  or  glycerine, 
1115  ;  "  Best ''  for  moist  air,  1117 : 
Campbell's,  1118;  Seabury's,  1165; 
Evans',  1168 ;  drying  cast  and  in- 
vestment, 1121;  imitating  gum  mem- 
brane-stipplinff,  1128 ;  metal  caAs 
and  deep  unoercuts,  1123 ;  liqaid 
celluloid,  1125;  repairing,  1128: 
new  mode  continuous  gum,  1126: 
Genese's  method,  1129;  finishing. 
1181 ;  cause  of  imperfections,  118:2; 
Cryer's  method,  1 1 80;  xylonite,  1 1  :)2 

Cementation  process  for  refining  gold, 
691,  856 

Cementum,  characteristics  of,  159 

Cementum,  origin,  development,  140' 

Cementum,  structure,  160;  Magitot*s. 
Robin's,  EoUicker's,  Waldeyer's, 
Hertz's,  Eollman's  views,  125-162 

Ceramic  art,  dental,  1183 ;  materials  snd 
processes,  1184 

Ceramo-plabtic  work,  1023 

Chase's  metallic  roof  plate,  1104 
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Gharacteriatics  of  the  lips,  280 ;  of  the 
teeth,  192  ;  of  the  tongne,  281 

Charcoal  as  fuel,  868, 1164 ;  ingot  mould, 
868  ;  for  aoidering,  956 

Chase's  metallic  roof  plate,  1104 

Cheoplastic  metal,  history,  1026 

Chloral-hydrate,  666 

Chloride  of  gold,  856  ;  zinc,  899 

Chloroform  for  sensitive  dentine,  820 ; 
ase  in  extraction,  659 

Clamps  for  swaging,  910;  for  soldering, 
1006 

Clasps :  valneand  conditions  of  use,  988, 
990 ;  teeth  saitable  for,  984 ;  shap- 
ing and  adjusting,  986 ;  method  of 
Fogle,  988 ;  Noble,  989 ;  Spalding, 
990 ;  Austen,  990 ;  gold  for  vulcanite 
plates,  1108 

Clasp  plates,  shape  of>  998  ;  for  incisors, 
998 ;  six  front  teeth ;  bicuspids, 
994,  996 ;  ten  teeth,  998  ;  alternate 
spaces,  998 

Classification  of  teeth :  anatomical,  97  ; 
structural,  148;  pathological,  107 

Cleft  palate,  accidental  and  congenital, 
1170 

Cobalt,  oxide  of,  coloring  material  for 
porcelain,  1186 

Cohesive  gold  foil,  500,  560 

Coke,  as  fuel,  868,  1164 

Coloring  materials  for  porcelun,  1186 

Combination  of  vulcanite  with  metal  for 
dental  plates,  1100 

Condensing  instruments  used  in  filling 
teeth,  640 

Congelation  as  an  ansBsthetic,  668 

Continuous-gum  work,  1018;  histoiy, 
1014;  properties,  1016;  composition, 
1016;  swaging  and  backing,  1018; 
applying  gum  and  baking,  1019 

Consolidating  gold  in  filling  teeth,  648 

Contour  fillings,  695 

Copper,  as  alloy :  for  gold,  860 ;  for  zinc 
and  tin,  906 

Corallite,  1048 

Corundum  points,  488  ;  wheels,  962 

Counter  dies,  900;  fusible  and  type- 
metal,  902 ;  lead,  904 ;  tin,  zinc,  907 ; 
partial,  908 

Creosote.use  in  nerve  operation8,278,290 

Crown  and  bridge  work,  788,  794 

Crown  of  tooth :  artificial,  726 ;  building 
up  with  cohesive  or  sponge  gold, 
695 ;  excising,  for  pivot  tooth,  788 

Crown-work,  methods  of  Lawrence,  746; 
Foster,  746  ;  Bean,  748 ;  Richard- 
son, 780;  Buttner,  784;  Thomas, 
750 ;  Leech,  754;  Webb,  761 ;  Wil- 
liams, 840 ;  Flagg,  752 ;  Boice,  754 ; 
Weston,  764  ;  Carman, 764;  Hunter, 
754;  Bohwill,  766;  Davis,  757; 
How,  758;  Logan,  762;  Richmond, 
763,  768 ;  Rambo,  776 ;  Merriam, 
786 ;  Baldwin,  785 ;  Starr,  790 


Crucibles,  preparation  of,  866 

Crucing  or  biscuiting  porcelain,  118 

Crusta  petrosa,  140,  160 

Crystal,  or  sponge  gold,  500;  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  usinff,  666 

Cusps  of  gold  for  crown-  and  bridge- 
work,  794,  862 

Cuticula  dentis,  182 

Cylinder  filling,  646 

Cystic  diseases,  255 

Decalcification  of  teeth,  186 

Deep-seated  caries,  treatment  of,  497 

Defects  of  the  palatine  organs,  1169 

Deformity  from  excessive  development 
of  lower  jaw,  439 

Dental,  caries,  868 ;  treatment  of,  478 ; 
chair,  606;  engines,  528;  follicle, 
140 ;  groove,  128 ;  porcelain,  1187 ; 
prosthesis,  717 ;  pulp,  146 ;  diseases 
of,  285  ;  surgery,  881 

Dental  follicle,  129 

Dental  pulp,  diseases  of,  286 

Denies  sapientisB,  108 ;  time  of  eruption, 
187 ;  extraction  of,  647 ;  irregular- 
ity of,  187 

Dentigerous  cysts,  256 

Dentinal  fibrillse  and  tnbuli,  168 

Dentine,  161 :  characteristics  of,  151  ; 
ori^n  ana  formation,  184 

Dentifrices,  formulae,  879 

Dentition,  174 

Dento-electric  cautery,  821 

Denuding  or  erosion  of  the  teeth,  856 

Destruction  of  pulp,  811 

Diamond  drill,  968 

Die-plate  and  hubs,  790 

Dies  and  counter- dies,  894;  fusible  metal, 
905 ;  dipping  process,  896 ;  sand 
moulding,  896  ;  dies,  899  j  partial, 
908 ;  metals  and  alloys  suitable  for, 
904 

Dififerences  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent teeth,  106 

Dilaceration,  118 

Diseases  of  dental  pulp,  286 ;  of  denti- 
tion, 176 ;  of  mucous  membrane, 
198 ;  of  ^ums,  215 

Disks  for  cutting  teeth  structures,  etc., 
482,  484 

Dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  679 

Draw  plate,  867 

Drills  for  excavating  teeth,  620;  for 
laboratory  use,  968 

Drying  cavities  in  teeth,  582 

Ducts,  salivary,  84 

Duplex  burner,  898 

Electric  mouth  lamp,  516 
Electrolysis,  875 
Electro-magnetic  mallet,  561 
Electro-magnetism  as  an  anaesthetic,  669 
Electro-metallic  plate,  1046 
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Elephant  ivory  for  dentares,  728 

Elevators,  etc.,  for  extracting  roots,  648 

Emery  wheels,  964  ;  cloth,  1081 

Enamel  organ,  129 

Enamel :  origin  and  foundation,  128 ; 
organ,  129;  characteristics,  149; 
chisels  for  catting,  474 

Engine  mallets  and  plaggers,  568,  662 

Epithelial  process  or  band,  128 

Epulis,  245 

Erosion  of  the  teeth,  855 

Eruption,  of  deciduous  teeth,  175  ;   of  i 
permanent  teeth,  187  ' 

Ether  as  an  aneesthetic,  659  , 

Ethics    of  dentistry  (see  Introductory  I 
Chapter).  83 

Excavators,  518  i 

Excising  forceps,  788 

Exfoliation  of  alveolar  ridge,  837  i 

Exostosis,  hypercementosis  of  teeth,  851 ! 

Explorers,  519  | 

Exposed  pulps,  285,  607 ;  destruction  of,  I 
811;  extirpation,  311 ;   filling  over 
and  treatment  of,  607 

Extraction   of    teeth,  626;    temporary 
teeth,  655  ;   roots,  648  ;    teetn  and 
roots  for  artificial  work,  785  ;  instru- 
ments of — key,  680:   forceps   (see 
-    Forceps),  684  ;  indications  for,  628 

Face  of  an  embryo,  48 

Facial  nerve,  81 

Facings  of  porcelain,  695 

Fascia,  57 

Fau<  es,  69 

Feldspar,  1134;  composition  of  contin- 
uous gum,  1015;  porcelain,  1186 

Fibres,  muscular.  57 

Fifih  pair  of  nervex.  75 

File  carriers,  481,  664 

Files,  separating,  477  ;  y-shaped,  479 ; 
for  finishing  filling,  568  ;  vulcanite, 
1087 

Filling  teeth,  473,  479,  567 ;    materials  : 
gold. non-cohesive  foil, 543;  cohesive 
foil,  550;  crystal  or  sponge,  655  ;  tin 
foil,  502  ;  amalgam.  502  ;  gutta-per- 
cha,   HilPs    stopping.    508;    zinc 
preparations,  510;  textile  metallic 
filling,  508 
formation  of  cavity,   528 ;  separation 
of  teeth,  487  ;  excluding  moisture, 
saliva  pump,  681  ;  drying  cavities, 
530 ;  rubber  dam,  533 
introducing  gold:    non-cohesive  foil, 
543 ;  roll,  rope,  or  band,  544  ;  cylin- 
ders, 546  ;    pellets,  550 ;   cohesive 
foil.  660 ;  heavy  foil,  654 ;  crystal  or 
sponge  gold,  555  • 
condensation  with  mallet,  667 ;  finish- 
ing, 568  ;  burnishing,  665  ;  non-con- 
ductors over  sensitive  nerve,  610 
filling  special  cavities:     in  superior 


incisors  and  cuspids,  668 ;  Baperior 
bicuspids  and  molars,  577  ;  inferior 
incisors  and  cuspids,  589 ;  inferior 
bicuspids  and  molars,  591 ;  contoor 
filling,  695 
filling  over  exposed  or  sensitive  pulp, 
518,607;  method  of  Foster,  608: 
use  of  zinc  preparations.  609 ;  Bsr- 
rett's,  610;  King's,  611;  Harris', 
611;  WebVs,  618 
filling  pulp  chamber  and  root  canal, 
616,  621 ;  destruction  of  palp  by 
cautery  and  by  arsenic,  818;  by 
extirpation,  311 ;  methods  of  Fos- 
ter, Dunning,  Harwood,  Arihor, 
Harris,  815  ;  6oi^as*s  treatment  of 
cavity,  618 ;  instruments  for  prepar- 
ing and  filling  pulp  canals,  620 
filling  over  exposed  palps,  607 

Fineness  of  gold,  861 ;  of  gold  plate  and 
solder,  862,  869;  formulae  and  tables 
for  calculation,  862 

Finishing,  surface  of  fillings,  568 ;  gold 
work,  977  ;  vulcanite  work,  10& 

Fissure  of  Giasserius,  64 ;  spheno- maxil- 
lary, pterygo-maxillary,  47 

Flask,  moulding :  wooden,  Bailey's,  896, 

808;  Hawes',  899;    Watt's,   1027; 

Weston's,    1028;    Reese's,    1041; 

.Hayford's,  1046;  vulcanite,    1074; 

Kingsley's,  for  palate,  1210 

Flask  press,  1082 

Fluids  of  the  month,  84,  278 

Flux  for  melting  and  soldering  gold,957, 
977  ;  continuous  gum,  1018  ;  porce- 
lain, 1187;  bridge-work,  846 

Foil  clipper,  658 ;  spatula,  544 

Foil,  gold  (see  Filling),  499 ;  tin,  502 

Follicle,  dental,  129 

Follicular  sac  or  wall,  187 

Foramen,  anterior  mental,  52;  infra- 
orbital, 47  ;  posterior  dental,  53 ; 
posterior  palatine,  48 

Forceps,  extracting:  for  molacs,  Sneirs, 
Harrises,  Wolverton's  right  and  left, 
for  incisors  and  cuspids,  for  wisdom 
teeth,  685-641 ;  Parmly's  alveolar, 
with  screw,  Maynard's,  etc.,  etc, 
641-656 ;  excising,  726  ;  plate  cat- 
ting, 971;  punch,  769;  Mallett's,  972; 
manner  of  using,  648  ;  Hallihen's 
screw  forceps,  651 

Forming  the  cavity,  528 

Formulse  for  Harris's  month  wash,  280; 
alloying  gold,  861 ;  gold  solder,  869 ; 
continuous  gum,  1016  ;  poroelaiii 
body  and  enamel,  1187;  flax  and 
frit,  1187 

Fountain  drip  point  and  mouth  protec- 
tor, 486 ;  spittoon,  588 

Fracture  of  the  jaws,  682 ;  of  the  teeth, 
860 

Frsenum  linguae,  58 
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Fuel  and  farnaces  for  melting  gold,  901 ; 

for  porcelain,  1018 ;  zinc,  lead,  1164 
FuDgoQs  growth  of  pulp,  801 
Fused  teeth,  112 
Fusibility  of  gold  solder,  861 ;  of  tin, 

lead,  etc.,  902 
Fusible  metal  for  dies,  902 ;  alloys,  900 

Ganglion;  Gasserian,  76;  Meckel's ;  sub- 
maxillary, 79 

Oangrene  of  the  moutli,  208 

Oaa  regulator.  1071 

Qauge-plate,  867 

Oeminous  or  fased  teeth,  112 

Genese^s  articulator,  921 

Gingivitis,  222 

Glands,  salivary ;  parotid,  84 ;  submax- 
illary, 86  ;  sublingual,  87  ;  mucous, 
87 

Gold,  for  filling  teeth ;  foil,  470,  499 ; 
cohesive,  ^K);  crystal  or  sponge, 
600 ;  for  base  plate ;  value,  852 ;  ne- 
cessity and  effect  of  alloys,  869 ;  re- 
fining by  nitric  acid  process,  by  aqua 
regia  process,  by  cementation  pro- 
cess, by  fire,  864;  pouring  ingot, 
ingot  moulds,  868;  rolling  mills, 
866 ;  gauge  and  draw-plates,  tube 
wire,  867  ;  spiral  springs,  868  ;  sol- 
dering, 948  ;  teeth  attached  to,  by 
vulcanite,  1 100 :  clasps  for  vulcanite, 
1108;  oxide  of,  for  porcelain  gum- 
color,  1186;  Reese's  gold- alloy  cast 
base,  1041 ;  cusps,  861 ;  gold-alloy 
cast  base,  1041 

Gorgas's  impromptu  interdental  splints, 
686 

Green  stain  on  teeth,  276 

Grinding  porcelain  teeth,  969 

Groove,  dental,  128 

Gum  lancets;  teeth,  1142;  single,  1168; 
blocks  or  sections,  1164 

Qums,  anatomy,  98  ;  general  pathology, 
216  ;  inflammation,  222 ;  hypertro- 
phy, 282 ;  mercurial  inflammation, 
284;  ulceration,  286;  adhesion  to 
cheek,  244 ;  tumors  of,  244 

Gutta-percha,  over-sensitive  pulps,  666; 
for  fiUine  teeth,  508;  for  impres- 
sions, value  of,  879 ;  for  impression 
cups,  876;  for  articulating  rims, 
917 ;  for  palate  models,  1206  ;  for  a 
base,  1063 

Hammer,  wood,  horn,  or  lead,  for  first 
swaging;  iron,for  final  8waging,909 

Hand-lathes,  961 

Hand-pieces  for  dental  engine,  625 

Hard  rubber  (see  Vulcanite),  1047 

Harris's,  C.  H.,  dentifrice,  879;  mouth- 
wash, 280 

Hayford's  alloj  and  press,  1046 

Heavy  gold-foil,  664 

77 


Hemorrhage  after  extraction,  656 
Herbst  method  of  filling  teeth,  648 
Hickory  wood  for  pivots.  742 
Hill's    stopping    and    instruments    for 

using,  608 
Hippopotamus  ivory.  728 
Hollow  wire,  742.  868 
Hook  for  extracting  roots,  649 
Hot-air  syringe,  640 
Human  teeth  attached  to  artificial  plate, 

721 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  666 
Hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  672 
Hydrostatic  blow- pipes,  952 
Hypersemia  of  pulp,  286 
Hypercementosis,  851 
Hypersensitive  dentine,  818 
Hypertrophy    of  cementum,    861 ;    of 

gums,  282  ;  of  walls  of  alveoli,  846 

Immediate  root  filling,  623 

Implantation  of  teeth,  674 

Impression  cups :  metallic,  871 ;  Frank- 
lin's, 878  ;  gutta-percha,  hard  rub- 
ber, porcelain,  876  ;  Bean's,  882  ; 
Fonke's,  874;  Wardle's,  874; 
swaged,  872 ;  Southwick's,  878  ; 
Dorr's,  874 ;  adjustable,  878 ;  par- 
tial, 876 ;  materials,  properties, 
and  classification,  877 ;  beeswiax 
and  compounds,  878 ;  gutta-percha, 
879;  plaster,  881 ;  modeling  compo- 
sition, 882;  comparative  value*  884 

Impressions :  methods  of  taking,  882  ; 
preparation  for  model,  888 ;  remo- 
val from  model,  892  ;  for  vulcanite, 
1047  ;  for  obturator,  1201 ;  for  arti- 
ficial palate,  1204 

Incorruptible  teeth,  1188 

India-rubber,  1047  ;  for  regulating  teeth, 
898;  for  separating  teeth,  489 ;  sul- 
phurated, 1047 

Inferior  maxilla,  62;  dislocation  and 
fracture  of,  679  ;  protrusion  of*  448 

Inflammation  of  gums,  222  ;  dentd  pulp, 
290 ;  periosteum,  822 ;  maxillary 
sinus,  698 

Ingot,  method  of  pouring,  and  moulds  ; 
iron,  soapstone,  charcoal,  868 

Injuries  of  teeth  from  mechanical  vio- 
lence, 860 

Insertion  of,  artificial  teeth  (organic 
prosthesis),  different  methods  of, 
726  ;  gold  in  dental  cavities  (struc- 
tural prosthesis),  different  methods 
of,  648 

Instruments  for  forming  cavities  in 
teeth,  619  ;  introducing  gold,  540 ; 
finishing  fillings,  668  ;  nerve-opera- 
tions, 664;  manner  of  using,  for 
extraction  of  teeth.  686  ;  roots,  641 

Instruments,  sets  of.  907 

Interdental  splints,  686 
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Interglobular  spaces  of  dentine,  159 

Inter*  or  pre- maxillary  bones,  46 

Intertubufar  substance  of  dentine,  159 

Introducing  gold,  543 

Investment,  of  plaster  preparatory  to 
backing  teeth,  asbestos  (or  sand)  and 
plaster,  preparatory  to  soldering,  976 

Irregular  arrangement  of  artificial  teeth, 
967 

Irregularity  of  natural  teeth,  in  form 
107  ;  osseous  union,  111 ;  supernu- 
merary teeth,  118  ;  their  dentition, 
188 ;  in  arrangement,  S83 ;  treat- 
ment and  apparatus  for,  894  ;  use  of 
vulcanite  for,  409 

Irregularity  of  teeth,  treatment  of,  394  ; 
Dy  ligatures,  898;  bands  and  screws. 
400;  loops,  407;  bars,  408;  inclined 
plane,  408  ;  Farrar's  methods,  400, 
401,  408,  409,  410,  421,  483,  437; 
Tomes,  899,  408 ;  Flagg's,  400 ; 
Guilford,  401 ;  Kingsley,  402,  409. 
487,  442,  448:  Shaw.  407;  Mc 
Quillen,  408;  Lee,  410;  Richard- 
son &  Redman,  411 :  Bennett,  411 ; 
Talbot,  412,  418, 489  ;  Herbst,  484 ; 
Cryer,  435;  Matteson,  488;  Rich- 
ardson, 418;  Patrick,  413;  Coffin, 
416;  Byrnes,  424 ;  Dwindle,  434 ;  J. 
0.  White,  437  ;  Allan,  444 ;  Angle, 
445 ;  Bonwill,  453  ;  torsion,  408 

Irritation  of  dental  pulp,  285 

Jarvis^s  separators,  490 
Jointing  blocks,  969 

Kaolin,  1185;  use  in  continuous-gum, 

1016  ;  in  dental  porcelain,  1186 
Key  of  Garengeot,  630 
Knapp's  blow- pipe,  952 

Ladles,  901 

Lamps,  soldering,  945 ;  vulcanizing,  1059 

Lancing  the  gums,  180,  644 

Lands'  cross- pin  teeth,  1189;  facings, 
847 

Lathes  for  grinding  teeth,  etc.,  hand 
and  foot,  961 

Lead  for  filling  cavities  in  teeth,  502 ; 
for  counter-dies,  900 ;  alloys  of, 
902 ;  effects  of  antimony,  903 ;  for 
swaging-hammer,  908 

Liability  of  teeth  to  decay,  865 

Ligament,  external  lateral,  spheno- 
maxillary, stylo- maxillary,  70 

Lining  root  canal  with  gold,  750 

Lips,  symptomatology  of,  280 

Local  anaesthetics,  667 

Loop  matrices,  583 

Lower  jaw,  excess  of  teeth  in,  protru- 
sion, 448  ;  dislocation,  679  ;  frac- 
ture, 682 


Magnet,  for  refining  gold  filings,  857 
Magnetism,  electro-,  as  an  anssthetac, 

669 
Malformed  teeth,  107 
Malleability  of  gold,  492,  852 
Mallet,  force  in  condensation  of  gold, 

557  ;  hand  and  automatic,  557, 558; 

engine  pluggers,  560 
Mandrels,  488 
Manganese,  oxide  of.  coloring  material 

of  porcelain,  1186 
Manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  113S 
Materials :  for  filling  teeth,  499 ;  used  as 

dental  substitutes,  721 ;  for  impres- 
sions, 877 ;  for  swaged  plates,  852: 

for  plastic  or  moulded  plates,  1187 : 

for  dental  porcelain,  1047 
Matrices  for  filling  teeth.  583 
Matrix  of  bone,  40 ;  sand,  for  dies.  896 ; 

brass,   for  moulding  teeth,   1138; 

plaster,  for  moulding  blocks,  1139 
Maxilla,  superior,  47  ;  inferior,  52  (see 

Lower  Jaw) 
McPherson^s  articulator,  921 
Mechanical  abrasion  of  teeth,  859 
Mechanics,  or  mechanism  of  dentistry, 

classification,  715 
Meckel's  cartilage,  45 
Membrana  eboris,  138 
Membrana  preformativa,  137 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  212 ;  inflammatioo 

of  gums,  222 ;  amalgam,  522 ;  action 

of  vulcanite,  2052 
Metal  crown  caps,  790 
Metal  tape,  566 
Metallic  enamel,  sections  and  coatings, 

847 
Metallic  impression  cups,  britannia,  871; 

swaged  copper,  871 ;  dies  and  coon- 

ter-dies  (see  Dies),  874 
Metallic  roof- plate,  1 1 04 
Metallo-plastic  work,  1025 ;  cbeoplastic, 

1026  ;  stanno-plastic,  102C  ;  alnmi- 

no-plastic,  1087 
Metals  for  filling  teeth,  499;  for  swaged 

plates,  852 ;  for  plastic  plates.  1026 ; 

for  dies  and  counter  dies,  894 
Method  of  directing  second  dentition, 

888 
Methylene,  bichloride  of,  666 
Miller's  experiments  on  acids,  372 
Model,  plaster.  887 ;  different  forms  of, 

for  swaging,  890;  vulcanite,  1053; 

sectional  model,  Westcott's,  891 ; 

Bean's.  891 ;  articulating,  917 
Moulded  plates  of  plastic  materials,  1047 
Moulding-flasks,    898;    sand,    spatula, 

897 ;  ladles,  901 
Mouth,  anatomy  and  physiology  of,  39, 

bones,40 ;  muscle8,56 ;  bloodvessels, 

70 ;  nerves,  75 ;  glands,  84 ;  mooous 

membrane,  90 ;  mirrors,  514  ;  fluids 

of,  84, 278 ;  relations  of,  39 ;  washes. 
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280 ;  treatment  of,  preparatory  to 
artificial  work,  784 ;  impressioiiB  of, 
871 

Moath-lamp,  electric,  615 

Macons  membrane  of  month,  90 ;  dis- 
eases, 198 ;  deposit  of  teeth,  276 

Muscles  of  the  month  and  face,  66;  clas- 
sification of,  57 

Nasmyth's  membrane,  188 

Necrosis  of  alveolar  walls,  827  ;  of  the 
teeth,  847 

Nerve  exposed,  filling  over,  and  instru- 
ments for,  607  ;  destruction  and  re- 
moval of,  811 ;  inflammation  of,  290; 
nerve  broaches,  812,  620 

Nerves  of  the  mouth  and  face :  fifth 
pair  (trigemini),  76 ;  ophthalmic 
Dranches,8uperior  maxillary  branch- 
es, 76-84;  inferior  maxillary  branch- 
es, 80 ;  facial  nerve  (portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair)  and  branches,  81 

Nitrate  of  potash,  for  refining  gold,  862 

Nitric-acid  process,  852 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  process,  863 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  and  apparatus,  for  an- 
aesthesia 661 ;  as  a  blowpipe,  962 

Nitrous  oxide  liquefied,  661 

Nodular  teeth,  114 

Non -cohesive  gold,  499,  643 

Non-conductors  in  filling,  666 

Obturator,  1187;  Delabarre^s,  for  hard 
palate,  1188;  Kingsley's  for  soft  pal- 
ate, 1189  ;  taking  impression  for. 
1204  ;  combined  with  artificial  pal- 
ate, 1187 

OdonUlgia,  804 

Odontatropia,  120 

Odontitis,  290 

Odontomes,  115 

CEsophagotomy,  1168 

Operations  in  organic  prosthesis,  716;  in 
structural  prosthesis,  473 

Organic  defects  of  structure  of  teeth,  119 

Organic  prosthesis,  or  replacement  of 
dental  organs,  716 

Origin  and  formation  of  teeth,  126 ;  of 
salivary  calculus.  262  ;  of  the  per- 
manent teeth,  141 

Orthodontia,  388 

Os  artificial,  610 

Osseous  union  of  teeth.  111 

Ossification  of  dental  pulp,  808 

Osteology,  40 

Osteo- dentine,  161 

Osteo- sarcoma,  244 

Outline  form  of  partial  plates,  912 

Oxidation  of  eighteen  carat  gold,  852 ;  of 
tin  alloy,  1026 

Oxide  of  cobalt,  1136 ;  gold  manganese, 
titanium  and  uranium,  1136 


Oxychloride  of  zinc,  610 
Oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  611 

Packing  vulcanite,  1078 

Palate,  hard,  66 ;  soft,  68 ;  mu8cles  of.  67 

Palates,    artificial,    1187  ;    Kingsley*s, 
11801192;    Steam's.   1197;    Sere- 
comb's  principle,  1195 
for  accidental  loss,  Kingsley's   case 

first,  1201 ;  case  second,  1202 
for  congenital  fissure,  1196 ;  case  first, 
1198 ;  case  second,  1 199 ;  case  third, 
1200;  combined   with  staphylorra- 
phy,  1201 
preparing,  introducing,  and  consoli- 
dating gold,  648 
Kingsley's  method   of  constructing: 
impression,    1204 ;     model,    1206 ; 
gutta  percha  pattern,  1206  ;  matrix 
made  of  plaster,  1208 ;  made  of  type- 
metal,    1208;    improved   forms  of 
matrix.  1209. 

Palatine  organs,  defects  of:  accidental, 
1169  ;  treatment  by  obturators  and 
artificial  palates,  1187 ;  by  staphy- 
lorraphy,  1174 

Palladium  ior  base  plates.  1018 

Paning  (or  peoning)  gold  band  for  rim- 
ming or  backing,  1102 

Papillaa,  of  tongue,  circum  vallate,  fungi- 
form, 89  ;  dental,  134 

Paraffine  with  wax,  for  impressions,  878 

Parotid  gland,  84 

Partial  counter  dies,  908 ;  clasps  or  stays, 
993,  1108;  plates:  dies  for,  894; 
swaging,  908 ;  outline  forms,  912  ; 
retention  of,  726 ;  of  vulcanite, 
1100  ;  of  stannic  alloys,  1026 

Pellets,  660 

Pericementitis,  822 

Peridental  membrane,  94 

Periodontitis,  322 

Periosteum,  alveolo-dental,  94 ;  suppu- 
ration of,  327 

Periostitis,  alveolar,  322 

Permanent  teeth.  99 :  extraction  of,  626 ; 
separation  of  teeth,  474,  487 

Phosphor-necrosis,  237 

Physiognomy,  importance  of  eesthetic 
study  of,  1144 

Physiological  relations  of  the  mouth,  96 

Pickling  gold  plate,  to  remove  borax, 
977 ;  lead  and  other  swaging  metals, 
912;  surface  alloy.  890 

Pivot  teeth  (and  crown) :  value  and  con- 
ditions of  use,  726;  excision  of  crown 
for,  738 ;  treatment  of  pulp,  789 ;  se- 
lection of  crown,  741  ;  wooden  pivot, 
742;  metallic  pivot,  743;  Brown's 
method,  744 ;  Lawrence's  method, 
746 ;  Foster's  method,  746  ;  Bean's 
method,  748:  Richardson's  method, 
779  ;  Register's  method,  780 ;  Bish- 
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op*8method,780;  Dwinelle^  8  method 
781;  Morrison's  method,  781 ;  Tal- 
bot's method,  781 ;  Richmond's 
method,  780;  Battner's  method,784; 
Thoma8'smethod.750;  Bridge  work, 
794 ;  Litch's  method,  754  ;  Webb's 
method,  751 ;  Williams's  method, 
840 ;  Flaffg's  method,  752 ;  Boice's 
method.  754;  Weston's  method. 754; 
Carman's  method,  754;  Hunter's 
method,  754;  Bonwiirs  method; 
755  ;  Davis's  method,  757  ;  How's 
method,  758 ;  Logan's  method,  762 ; 
Richmond's  method.  768,  783; 
Rambo*8  method,  776;  Merriam's 
method,  786;  Baldwin's  method, 
785 ;  Starr's  method,  790 

Plaster,  calcined:  for  impressions,  881 ; 
manner  of  using,  882 ;  comparative 
value,  884 ;  for  models,  887 ;  for 
temporary  inventing  band,  after 
grinding  teeth,  974;  for  soldering 
batter,  976 

Plastic  work,  1047 ;  c<'ramo-pla8tic,1028 ; 
cheoplastic,  1026 ;  stanno-plastic, 
1026;  alumino-plastic,  1085;  vnl- 
cano- plastic,  1047 

Plate,  swaged  for  dental  base :  classifica- 
tion, swaging,  908;  adjusting  teeth 
to,  957  ;  articulating,  915  ;  soldering 
teeth  to.  944 

Platina,  as  alloy  of  gold,  858 ;  precipita- 
tion of,  855 ;  backings  for  gold-plate, 
975 ;  for  ordinary  swaged  plate,  974 ; 
for  continuous-gum  work,  1018; 
sponge  for  coloring  porcelain,  1186  : 
pins  for  teeth,  how  inserted,  1188; 
White'p  foot-shaped.  1138 

Plugging  pliers,  544 ;  instruments  for 
pponge  gold,  for  use  with  mallet, 
556-562 ;  for  nerve  cavities,  620 

Polishing  fillings,  563  ;  gold  plate,  997 ; 
(see  Finishing)  points,  484.  485 

Polypus  of  antrum  and  jaw,  249 

Porcelain  facings,  inlaying  of,  771 

Porcelain  facings  or  veneers,  846 

Porcelain  impression  cups,  876 ;  forms 
for  filling  cavities,  608 ;  plates.  848, 
1166;  materials,  1137;  coloring 
materials,  1136 

Porcelain  teeth,  1133;  kinds  of,  1134; 
aesthetic  rules  for  selection  of,  1 142 ; 
variety  and  beauty  of,  1141 ;  require- 
ments of.  1142  ;  illustrations  of  dif- 
ferent styles  of.  1144;  adjustment  to 
metal  plates,  957  ;  vulcanite  blocks, 
1056;  manufacture  of,  1133;  in  blocks 
carved  for  special  cases,  1160 

Portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  (facial 
nerve),  81 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  to  deaden  sensi- 
bility of  fauces,  1180 

Preparation,  of  nerve  cavity  and  root  for 
filling,  616  ;  of  mouth  for  artificial 


work,  734;  of  root  for  artificial  crowii, 
738 

Prevention  of  caries,  878 

Primary  curvatures  of  dentine,  168 

Prismatic  cells  of  enamel,  130 

Process :  alveolar,  50 ;  malar,  nasal,  49 ; 
palate,  55 ;  mental,  52 ;  ooronoid, 
condyloid,  processus  gracilis,  66; 
orbital,  51 

Prosthesis,  Dental  (see  Introdnctory 
Chapter  aiid  714.  717) 

Protection  against  explosion  of  Tnlcao- 
izers,  1073 ;  against  saliva,  682 

Protrusion  of  lower  jaw,  443 

Ptyaline,  88 

Pulp  enamel,  129;  cavity,  filling  (see 
Nerve),  616 

Pulp,  dental.  145;  diseases  of,  286;  irri- 
tation, 286  ;  inflammation,  290 ; 
suppuration  of,  298:  spontaneoos 
disorganization  of,  300; degeneration 
of  structure,  300 ;  fungoufi  growth, 
301  ;  ossification,  363  :  treatment  of 
exposed,  311 ;  destruction  and  re- 
moval of,  311 ;  action  of  arsenic  on 
813  ;  cobalt,  oxide  of  zinc,  607 

Pulpitis,  290 

Pumice  for  dentifrice,  378;  for  support  in 
soldering.  950;  for  stanno-plastic 
model,  1028 ;  for  finishing  Talcanite 
plates,  1086 

Punch  for  marking  backings,  971 ;  for- 
ceps, 651 ;  for  extracting  roots,  649 

Purple  of  Cassius,  1136 

Purulent  engorgement  of  mazillaiy  si- 
nus, 696 

Pyorrhoea,  alveolar,  238 

Pyrometer,  1163 

Rapid  breathing  as  a  pain  obtunder,  673 
Recipes  for  dentifrice.  379 ;  mouth  wash. 
229 ;  alloying  gold  plate,  869 ;  frold 
solder,  869  ;  continuous  gum,  1016; 
porcelain  body  and  enamel.  1187; 
flux,  gum  frit,  and  gnm  enamel,  1 188 
Reese's  gold  alloy  cast  base,  1041 
Refining  gold  by  various  processes,  852 
Relations  of  the  teeth  to  each  other.  106 
Repairing  continuous  gum-work,  1017; 
stannic  alloys,  1026;  vulcanite,  1147 ; 
alumino-plastic  work,  1086 
Replacement  of  teeth  (organic  pro«lhe- 

sis),  715  ;  order  of  operations,  716 
Replantation,   transplantation  and  im- 
plantation of  teeth,  674 
Retaining  screws  for  fillings,  602 
Retention  of,  artificial  work,  726,  981 ; 
pivot,    738 ;     clasps,    983 ;     spiral 
Rprings,  982  ;  atmospheric  premnre, 
999 ;   adhesion  of  contact,    1002 : 
vacuum  cavity,  1006 
Ring  socket,  for  excavators,  520 
Robinson's  textile  filling  material,  508; 
remedy,  673 
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RolUng  mills,  866 

Root,  orris,  for  dentifrice,  878 

Roots  of  teeth,  filling  canals  of,616,621; 
extraction  of,  626  ;  necessity  of  re- 
moval for  artificial  work,  784;  prep- 
aration for  pivot  tooth,  726 

Rubber  dam,  Barnum's,  688  ;  punches, 
584 ;  clamps,  587 

Rubber,  India,  1047  ;  bands  for  correct- 
ing irregularity,  839 

Saliva,  composition,  function,  87;  symp- 
tomatology, 278;  pumps  for  removal 
of,  581 

Salivary  calculus,  262 ;  removal  of,  271 ; 
glands  and  saliva,  84 

Sand  moulding,  897 ;  with  plaster  for 
soldering  batter,  976 

Sanguinary  or  serumal  caculus,  275 

Scalers  for  removing  tartar,  271 

Scorbutus,  218 

Screws  for  roots,  649 ;  for  forceps,  651 

Screws  for  retaining  fillings,  602 

Secondarv  dentine,  161 

Second  dentition,  188 ;  teeth  of,  99 ; 
method  of  directing,  888 

Selection  of  artificial  teeth,  969 

Self-actinff  blow-pipes,  947 

Sensitive  dentine,  8)6 

Separating  files,  481 

Separation  of  teeth,  permanent,  493 

Separators,  490 

Separation  of  the  teeth,  474,  487 

Shears,  plate,  908 

Shrinkage  of  metallic  dies,894;  of  porce- 
lain paste  in  baking,  1138,  1164 

Silica  in  porcelain,  1134 

Silver,  as  alloy  of  gold,  868 ;  as  base- 
plate, 1011;  use  in  composition  of 
cheoplastic  metal,  1026 

Sixth-year  molars,  889 

Soapstone,  ingot  mould,  868  ;  powder 
with  plaster,  894 

Socket  handles,  519 ;  ring,  520 

Soft  palate  (see  Palate),  68 

Solder,  gold,  869;  formulas,  870 ;  silver, 
870 

Soldering:  conditions  of  success,  948; 
process,  944 ;  clamps  for,  1005 ; 
lamps  for,  945  ;  blowpipes  for,  946; 
pan,  955  ;  preparations  of  clasps  for, 
987 
teeth  to  backings,  977  ;  backings  to 
plate,  975 ;  double  plates,  956 ;  car- 
bon cylinders  for,  956 

Spar  (feldspar)  in  porcelain,  1184 

Spiral  springs,  982 

Spontaneous  disorganization  of  pulp,800 

Spray  apparatus  for  aneesthesia,  670 

Sprin^ng  of  plates  in  soldering,  956 

Stannic  (tin)  alloys  for  metallic  dies, 
900;  for  base  plates,  1025 

Staphyloplasty,  1183 

Staphylorraphy,   1174;    history,    1177; 


earlier  forms  of  operation,  1178; 
Fergusson's  first  operation,  1178; 
his  later  method,  1181 ;  Cartwright's 
preparation  of  patient,  1179;  com- 
oination  with  Eingsley's  artificial 
palate,  1187 ;  comparison  of,  with 
mechanism,  1189 

Starr's  measuring  glass,  1080 

Steam  pressure,  1072 

Stellate  cells,  180 

Steno,  duct  of,  85 

Stomatitis,  198 ;  simple  or  catarrhal, 
200 ;  ulcerous,  202 ;  aphthous,  204 ; 
thrush,  205 ;  gangrene  of  Uie  month, 
208 ;  mercurial,  212 ;  scorbutus 
scurvy,  218 

Stomatoscopes,  515 

Stratum  intermedium,  182 

Student's  case  and  instruments,  607 

Styptics,  657 

Submaxillary  glands,  86 

Sublingual  glands,  87 

Substitutes  tor  teeth  :  human  teeth,  721 ; 
teeth  of  cattle,  ivory,  722;  porce- 
lain, 723 

Substitution,  or  replacement  of  teeth 
(organic  prosthesis),  721 ;  classifi- 
cation of  operations,  715 

Sulphur,  combination  of,  with  gutta- 
percha, 1047 ;  with  India-rubber, 
1049 ;  action  on  vulcanizers,  1055 

Sulphuric  acid,  action  on  teeth,  876; 
process  for  refining  gold,  852;  for 
pickling  gold  plate,  977 

Superficial  caries,  removal  of,  473 

Superior  maxilla,  47 

Supemumeraiy  teeth,  118 

Supplemental  teeth,  114 

Suppuration  of  antrum,  696 

Swaged  work,  operations  of  classified, 
717  ;  metals  used  for,  899 

Swaging  process,  908 

Syphilitic  teeth :  effects  of  sjrphilis,  117 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  211 

Syringe,  hypodermic*  667 

Syringes,  abscess,  338,  624 

Tables :  for  ascertaining  fineness  of  gold, 
862;  for  alloying  gold,  859;  of  fusi- 
ble alloys,  902 ;  of  fusibility  and 
specific  gravity,  908 ;  of  steam  pres- 
sure and  temperature,  1072  ;  of  time 
and  temperature  in  vulcanizing,  1084 

Tape  arbor,  565 

Tape  carrier,  417.  418 

Tartar  (see  Calculus),  240 

Teeth :  anatomical  classification  and 
description,  97  ;  origin  and  forma- 
tion, 125  ;  structure  of,  148 
pathological  classification,  97 ;  dis- 
eases of,  285 ;  caries,  863 ;  filling 
(structural  prosthesis),  567 ;  extrac- 
tion, 626 ;  irregularity,  383 
replacement  of  loss  of  (organic  pros- 
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thesis),  715 ;  snbstitateB  for,  721 ; 
methods  of  replaciDg,  716 ;  articula- 
tion or  antagonism  of,  anatomical, 
105  ;  prosthetic,  717 ;  suitable  for 
clasping,  984;  grinding  and  adjust- 
ing to  plate,  957;  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  1188 ;  various  forms  and 
SBSthetic  studv  of,  1142 

Temperaments,  classification  of,  167 

Temporary :  teeth,  97  ;  extraction  of, 
626 ;  investing  rims  of  plaster,  after 
grinding  teeth,  970 

Temporo-mazillary  articulation,  69 

Third  dentition,  188 

Thrush,  205 

Time  after  extraction,  for  insertion  of 
artificial  teeth,  786 

Tin,  and  its  alloys :  for  swaging,  900 ; 
for  base  plates,  1026 

Tin-foil :  for  filling  teeth,  502  ;  for  in- 
vesting impressions,  888;  for  pat- 
terns of  plate,  904 ;  for  temporary 
articulating  plates,  and  for  tempo- 
rary use  in  grinding  teeth,  1054 

Titanium,  oxide  of,  for  coloring  porce- 
lain, 1136 

Tongue,  89 ;  symptomatology  of,  281 

Tonsils,  69 

Toothache  (Odontalgia),  804 

Tooth  structures,  148 

Transplantation  of  teeth,  674 

Trephines  for  opening  antrum,  702 

Trial  of  teeth  before  soldering,  974 ; 
unnecessary  afler  correct  articula- 
tion, 1064 

Tube  wire,  742,  868 

Tumors  of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  244 ; 
cystic,  255 

Type-metal :  for  metallic  dies,  905 ;  for 
Kingsley's  palate  matrix,  1208 

Ulceration  of  the  gums,  286 

Ulcerous  stomatitis,  202 

United  teeth,  111 

Uranium,  oxide  of,  for  coloring  porce- 
lain, 1186 

Use  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  extraction, 
659 

Uvula,  69 ;  loss  of,  1176 

Vacuum  cavity  ;  history,  999 ;  form  and 
position,  1009 ;  objections  to  use, 
1010 

Varnishes  for  plaster  impressions  and 
models,  898,  1077 

Veins  of  the  mouth  and  face,  75 

Vela,  artificial,  1187 

Voltaic  narcotism,  670 

Von  BonhorsVs  applicator,  672 

Vulcanite,  1047  ;  composition  and  varie- 
ties of,  1049 ;  effect  of  the  vermilion 
in,  1051;  impressions.  1052;  models, 
1058  ;  articulation,  1057  ;   grinding 


and  arranging  teeth,  1056 ;  making 
matrix  plate,  1056 ;  packing  ana 
preparing  flasks,  1078;  time  m  vul- 
canizing, 1084  ;  removal  from  flask 
and  finishing,  1086 ;  repairs  of,  1089; 
Stuck's  method,  1089;  Snow'i 
method,  1091 

teeth  suitable  for,  1056;  partial  sets 
and  gold  clasps  for,  1100  ;  attaching 
teeth  to  metal  plates  by,  1104 ;  P.  G. 
G.  Hunt's  method,  1102;  liquid 
rubber  for  repairs,  1106;  spring 
plates,  1107 ;  tor  pivot  teeth,  1105; 
for  correcting  irrc^ularitj,  1108 

durability  of,  1109;  Gk>od^ear^a  and 
other  patents,  1147 ;  merits  and  de- 
merits of,  1109 
Vulcanizers :  Ward,  Campbell,  Seabniy, 
Evans,  Whitney,  Hays,  Wood  ,Snow- 
den  &  Cowman,  Edson,  Mano,  1069, 
1071;  flasks  for,  1074,  and  flask 
press  1082;  packing  boiler,  1078: 
safety-gauge,  1074 

regulation  of  temperature  by  steam 
gauge,  1074 ;  by  thermometer,  lOTO: 
steam  high-pressure  tables,  1072: 
strength  of  vulcanizers,  1059 ;  time 
of  vulcanizing,  1084 
Vulcano-plastic  work,  1047 

Ward's  electro-metallic  dentures,  1046 

Warping  of  plates,  956 

WatU*  alloy,  1027 

Warty  teeth,  116 

Wax  :  for  impressions,  878;  comparative 
value,  885;  for  articulating  plates 
and  rims,  917 ;  for  matrix  plates, 
1088 ;  spatulas,  1057,  1058 

Wedges  for  separating  teeth,  491,  492 

Wedge-cutter,  498 

Wedgewood's  porcelain,  1135 

Westcott's  experiments  on  acids  and 
alkalies,  872 

Weston's  fusible  metal,  1026 

Whajrton's  duct,  87 

Wheels  for  polishing,  979 

Wood  polishing  pointo,  278,  484 

Wood's  metal  for  filling  and  base.  1026 

Wounded  pulps,  treatment  of,  297 

Younger' s  operations,  677 

Zinc :  preparations  for  filling  teeth,  510: 
use  in  gold  solder;  for  metallic  dies 
made  by  pouring  in  impressioo, 
made  by  sand  moulding,  897 ;  con- 
traction of,  904 ;  advantages  of,  for 
die,  900 

Zinc,  oxy- chloride,  510;  oxy-phosphate, 
511 ;  white  oxide  of,  for  polishing, 
1086 

Zylonite,  1182 
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cal Electricity.    Illus.     -       a.50 

EYE. 
Arlt.    Diseases  of.  -       -         x.95 
Pox  and  Gould.    Compend.  x.oo 
Gdwer's  Ophthalmoscopy.      5.50 


Harlan.    Eyesight.  -      |  .c 

Hartridge.  Refraction.  sdiEd  t- 
"  Ophthalmoscope.    -        i  ;; 
Hansen  and   Bell.    OiaicaJ 

Ophthalmology.     lao  lUns.    2  ^ 
Higgins.    Practical  MaauaL    i,-^ 
Macnaxnara.    Diseases  of.      «  jb 
Meyer  and   Peri^na.     Okb- 
plete  Text-Book,  with  Cofercd 
Phtes.  370  Illus.  do.  4.50:  Sh. 5  50 
Morton.    RefractioB.  4th  Ed.  i  sc 
Phillips.  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
glasses.    47  Illus.  -  '       IOC 

Swansy's  Handbook.  4th  Ed.  ^oc 

FEYERS. 
Collie,  On  Fevexs.   -  2.50 

HEADACHES. 
Day.    Their  Treatment,  esc    \:n 

HEALTH  AND  DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 
Bulkley.    TbeSkia.        •  .50 

Burnett.    Hearing.         -  .50 

Cohen.  Throat  axid  Voice.  .p 
Dulles.  Emergencies.  4th  Ed.  i.oo 
Harlan.    Eyesight.         -  .50 

Hartsbome.  Qux  Honhes.  .5s 
Lincoln.  School  Hygiene.  .50 
Osgood.  DaageisofWiaBer.  .50 
Packard.    Sea  Air,  etc.  .50 

Richardson's  Long  Lilfc.  .90 

Tanner.  On  Poisons.  tcL  Ed.  7s 
Westland.    The  Wife  and 

Mother.        ...  9.00 

White.  Mouth  and  Teeth.  .50 
Wilson.  Summer  and  its  Dis.  .50 
Wood.    Overvork.         -  .50 

HEART. 
Sansoxn.    Diseases  oC      •      7.50 

HYGIENE. 
SeeWaUr. 
Canfield.  Hygiene  of  the  Side- 
Room,      ....       1.5: 
Coplin  and  Bevan.    Practi- 
cal Hygiene.    Illm. 
Pox.    ^ter.  An-,  Food. 
Kenwood.      Public    Healdi 

Laboratorjr  Guide. 
Lincoln.    School  Hygieiw. 
Parke's  (E.)  Hygiene.  Sth  Ed  5  » 

ru  C.).  Manual.  a  75 

Starr.  H  nc*«ne  of  tiie  Nnnery.  1.00 
Stevenson  and  Murphy.  A 
Treatise  on  Hygiene.    Is  a 
Vols.  Vol.1,    7^. 

Yd.  II,    7-> 
Wilson's  Handbook.  7th  Ed.  3.35 
Weyl.    Coal-Tar  Colon,  1^5 

JOURNALS,  Etc 
Archives of  Surgexy.  4 Nos.  300 

Sphthalmic  Renew,  xa    *'    j-oc 
evr  Sydenham  Society's 
Publications    ...       8.00 


400 

5.00 


KIDNEY  DISEASES. 
Ralfe.    Dis.  of  Kidney^  etc.    s.75 
Thornton.    Surg,  of  Kidney.  1.7s 
Tyson.    Bright's  Disease 
and  Diabetes,  Ilhis.        -      3  5c 

MASSAGE. 

Kleen  and  Hartwell.  3.75 

Murrell.    Massage,  sth  Ed.  1.5^ 

Ostroin.  Massage.  87inas.  x.jc 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Biddle.    xath  Ed.  Cfedi,  4-'! 

Davis.    Essentials  of  Materia 

Med.  and  Pres.  Writing.  Net,  x.«c 
Qorgas.  Dental.  4th  Ed  3  v: 
Potter's  Compend  ot  5th  Bd  x.oo 
Potter's  Handbook  ot  Fourth 

Ed.  Ck>th,  4.00:  Sheep,       s^ 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &*  CO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sayre.  Organic  Materia  Med. 

and  Pharmacognosy.  •  — ^ 
VThite  &  Wilcox.  Mat.  Med., 

Pharmacy,      Pharmacologv, 
and    Therapeutics,    ad  £a. 
Enlarged.    Cloth,  3.00;  Sh.  ^3.50 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
Mann.    Forensic  Med.  Nti^   6.50 
Reese.  Medical  Jurisprudence 
&Toxicology, 3d  Ed. 3/30;  Sh.  3.50 

MICROSCOPE. 
Beale.    How  to  Work  with.     7.50 
■  In  Medicine.        -         7.50 

Carpenter.    The  Microscope. 

7tn  Ed.  800  Illus.Cl.  6.50;  L(ea.7.5o 
Lee.  Vade  Mecum  of.  ■  N*t,  4.00 
MacDonald.    Examination  of 

Water  by.  -  -  -  a.75 
Reeves.  Medical  Microscopy. 

Illustrated.       -       -       Net^  3.50 
IVethered.     Medical  Micros- 
copy.   Illus.       ...    a. 50 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Black.    Micro-organisms.  .75 

Burnet.    Food  and  Dietaries.  1.75 
Davis.    Text-book  of  Biology.  4.00 

7.00 
6.00 
6.C0 

3.50 
9.00 

.75 
3.00 
5.00 


Duckworth.    On  Gout. 
Oarrod.    Rheumatism,  etc. 
Haddon.    Embrvology. 
Haig.    Uric  Acid. 
Hare.    Mediasttnal  Disease. 
Henry.    Ansemia. 
Hilton.    Rest  and  Pain,      - 
Powell.    Lungs,  etc.    - 
Treves.    Physical  Education.  1.95 

NERVOUS  DISEASES,  Etc. 
Floorer.  Atlas  of  Nerves.        3.50 
Bowlby.    Injuries  of.       •    .   4.50 
Qowrers.   Manual  of.    ad  Ed. 

530  Illus.  Vol.  1,3.50;  Vol.  9, 4.50 
Syphilis  and  the  Nerv« 


ous  System.  ...  i.oo 
— — —  Diseases  of  Brain.  9.00 

Horsley.     Brain  and   Spinal 

Cord.  Illus.  ...  3.00 
Obersteiner.  Central  Nervous 


System.    -        -       -       - 
Ormerod.    Manual  of.     • 
Osier.    Cerebral  Palsies. 
Page.    Iniuries  of  Spine. 
-— ^  Railway  Injunes. 
Thorburn.     Sui^ery   of 

Spinal  Cord.     - 
Watson.    Concussions. 


the 


(Loo 
a. 00 
9.00 

a.as 

4.50 
x.oo 


NURSING. 
Canfield.  Hygiene  of  the  Sick- 
Room.        -       -       -       •      X.50 
CuUingworth.    Manual  ct,       .75 
— — —    Monthly  Nursing.  .50 

Domville's  Manual.  7th  Ed.  .75 
Fullerton.  Obst.  Nnrsin^.  x.95 
■  Nursing  in  Abdommal 

.  Surg,  and  Dis.  of  Women,  x.50 
Humphrev.  Manual.  lothEd.  x.95 
Parvin.  Obstetric  Nursing.  '— 
Shawe.  District  Nursing.  x.oo 
Starr.  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery,  x.oo 
Temperature  Charts.   •  .50 

Voswlnkel.   Surg.  Nursing.    — — 

OBSTETRICS. 
Bar.  Antiseptic  Midwifexv.  x.oo 
Caseaux  ana  Tarnler.  Text- 
Book  of.  Colored  Plates.  5.00 
Davis.  Obstetrical  Chart.  .50 
Davis.  Obstetrics.  Illus.  9.50 
Landis.  Compend.  5th  Ed.  x.oo 
Schultxe.  Obstetric  Diagrams. 

ao  Plates,  map  size.  Net^  96.00 
Btrahan.  Extra-Uterine  Preg.  .75 
Winckel's  Text-book.  6.00 

PATHOLOGY  &  HISTOLOGY. 
Blackburn.    Autopsies.  x.as 

Blodeett.  Dental  Pathology  x.75 
Bovirlby.  Surgical  Path.  9.00 
Qilllam.  Essentials  of.  -  .75 
Hall's  Compend.  Illus.  •  x.oo 
Stirling's  Practical  Histology. 

sd  Ed.  368  Illustrations.  3.00 
Sutton.  Pathology  •  4.50 
Virchovy.    Post«mortems.        x.oo 


PHARMACY 
Beasley*s  Receipt-Book.  >  ^a.sj 
■  ■  Formulary.  -  -  9.95 
Coblents.  Manual  of  Pharm.  4.00 
Proctor.  Practical  Pharm.  4.50 
Robinson.  Latin  Grammar  of.  9.00 
Sayre.   Organic  Materia  Med. 

and  Pharmacognosy.  .  — » 
Steiwart's  Compend.  4th  Ed.  x.oo 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.     7th 

Revision.  AV/,  Cl.  3.50 ;  Sh.,  3.00 
Select  Tables  from  U.  S.  P.  .95 
White  and  Wilcox.  Materia 

Medica  and  Phar.    ad  Ed.     3.00 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 
Tyson's  Manual,  ad  Ed.  Illus.  x.50 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Brubaker's  Compend.    Illus- 
trated.   7th  Ed.     -       >         x.oo 
Klrkes'  New  xsth  Ed.    (Au- 
thor's EdJ  Cbth,  4.00;  Sh.,5.00 
Landois*  Text-book.  845  Illus- 
trations, ^th  Ed.  Q.  7  00;  Sh.  8.00 
Sanderson^s  Laboratory  BHc.  5.00 
Starling.    Elements  of.      •     a. 00 
Stirling.    Practical  Phys.        3.00 
Tyson^  Cell  Doctrine.      •      9.00 
Yeo's  Manual  954  Illustrations 
6ch  Ed.   Qoth,  3.00:  Sheep,  3.50 

POISONS. 
Murrell.    Poisoning. 
Reese.    Toxicology.    3d  Ed. 
Tanner.    Memoranda  of. 

PRACTICE. 
Beale.    Slight  AilmenU. 
Charteris,  Guide  to. 
Pagre's  Practice,    a  Vols. 
Fowler's  Dictionary  of. 
Hughes.  Compend  of.  9  Pts. 
— —  Physicians'  Edition. 
X  Vol.  Morocco.  Gilt  edi 


x.as 
3.00 

.75 


x.95 

t.oo 
.00 

5.00 

9. 00 


Ige.     9.50 
1  £d.  5.50 


Roberts.  Text-book.  8th 
Taylor's  Manual  of.    -  9.00 

PRESCRIPTION  BOOKS. 
Beasley's  3000  Prescriptions.  9.95 
— —  Receipt  Book.       -         9.95 

■  Formulary.    -        -         9.95 
Davis.    Materia  Medica  and 

Prescription  Writing.  Ntt,  x.50 
Pereira's  Pocket-book.  x.oo 

Wythe's  Dose  anid  Symptom 

Book.    X7th  Ed.    -       -        x.oo 

SKIN. 
Anderson's  Text-Book.  4.50 

Bulkley.   The  Skin.        -  .50 

Crocker.   Dis.  ofSkin.  lUus.  5.00 
Van  Harlingen.    Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Skin  Du. 

3d  Ed.    Illus.         .       .       

STIMULANTS  &  NARCOTICS. 
Lisars.    On  Tobacco.     -  .50 

Parrish.    Inebriety.        -         x.as 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL 

DISEASES. 
Caird  and  Cathcart.    Sur^g- 
geon's  Pocket-Book. 

Leather,  Nett  a.  50 
Dulles.  Emergencies.  -  x.oo 
Hacker.  Wounds.  -  -  .75 
Heath's  Minor.  xothEd.  awoo 
— x— —  Diseases  of  Jaws.  JVIr/,  4.50 
—^-^  Lectures  on  Jaws.  x.oo 

Horwits.  Compend.  5th  Ed.  x.oo 
Jacobson.    Operations  of.  -    5joo 
Macready  on  Ruptures   Net,  6.00 
MouUin.     Complete    Text- 
book,   ad  YA,  by  Hamilton. 
600  Illustrations  and  Colored 
Plates.     AV/,  Cl.  7.00;  Sh.  8.00 
%  Rus.  ...        9.00 

Porter's   Surgeon's   Pocket- 
book.  -       -    Leather  9.95 
Smith.    Abdominal  Surg.         7.00 
Walsham.    Practical  Suxg.    3.00 
Watson's  Amputations.  5.50 

TECHNOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

Stt  also  Chemutrv. 

Cameron.    Oils  &  Vanishes.  9.50 

■  Soap  and  Candles.        9.95 


Gardner.    Brewing,  etc.        Sx.75 

Qardner.  Bleaching  andT 
Dyeing.    -       -        •        -        x.75 

Groves  and  Thorp.  Chemi- 
cal Technologv.  Vol.  I. 
M  ills  on  Fuels.  Cl.  7.50;  ^M.  9.00 

Overman.    Mineralogy.    -      x.oo 

THERAPEUTICS. 

Allen,  Harlan,  Harte.  Van 

Harlingen.  Local  Thera.  4.00 
Biddle.  lath  Ed.  Cl.  495:  Sh.  5.00 
Burnet.  Food  and  Dieuries.  1.75 
Field.  Cathartics  and  Emetics,  x  .75 
Mays.    Therap.  Forces.  x.as 

— ^—  Theine        -       -       -        50 
Napheys'  Therapeutics.  Vol. 
X.     Itfiedical  and  Disease  of 
Children.      -      Cloth,  AV/,  4.00 

Vol  a.  Surgery,  Gynsc. 
h  Obstet.      -      Cloth,  Net,  4.00 
Potter's  Compend.    5th  Ed.    x.oo 
— — ,  Handbook  of.  4.00 ;  Sh.  5.00 
White  and   Wilcox.    Mat. 
Med.  Pharmacy,  Pharmacol- 
ogy •  snd  Thera.    ad  Ed.       3.00 
Waring's  Practical.    4th  Ed.  3.00 

THROAT  AND  NOSE. 
Cohen.    Throat  and  Voice. 


.50 
3.00 
x.a5 

x.as 

7.00 
x.50 
x.oo 
X.50 


Hall.    Nose  and  Throat.    . 
Hutchinson.  Nose  &  Throat. 
Mackensie.    Throat  Hospital 

Pharmacopoeia.    5th  Ed. 
McBride.     Clinical  Manual, 

Colored  Plates, . 
Murrell.    Bronchitis. 
Potter.    Stammering,  etc. 
Woakes.  Post-Nasal  Catarrh. 

TRANSACTIONS  AND 
REPORTS. 

Trans.  College  of  Physicians.  3.50 
Assoc.  AuMr.  Phys.  3.50 

URINE  &  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Acton.    Repro.  Oigans.  a. 00 

Beale.  Urin.  Deposits.  Plates.  9.00 
Holland.  The  Urine,  Milk  and 

Common  Poisons.  4th  Ed.  x.oo 
LfOgg.  On  Urine.  7tn  Ed.  x.oo 
Marshall  and  Smith.  Urine,  x.oo 
Memminger.    Diagnosis  by 

the  Urine.  Illus.  -  -  x.oo 
Ralfe.  Kidney  and  Uri.  On;.  a.Ts 
Thompson.  Urinary  Organs.  3.50 
— ^—  Calculous  Dis.  3d.  Ed.  x.oo 
Thornton.  Surg,  of  Kidney,  x. 7s 
Tyson.  Exam,  of  Urine,  x.jo 
Van  NQys.    Urine  Analysis.    x.oo 

VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

HtU  and  Cooper's  Manual,  x.oo 
Qowers.     Syphilis  and   the 

Nervous  System.  >  •  x.oo 
Jacobson.    Diseases  of  Male 

Organs.    Illustrated.      Net,  6.00 

VETERINARY. 

Armatage.  Vet.  Reroemb.  ^.95 
Ballou.    Anat.  and  Phys.         x.oe 

VISITING  LISTS. 

Lindsay  &  Blakiston's  Reg- 
ular Edition.  x.oo  to  3.00 

Perpetual  Ed.     1.2^  to  x.s© 

Monthly  Ed. 

Plain,  .75;  Tucks,  x.oo 
Send  /t  Circular, 

WATER. 

Pox.    Water,  Air,  Food.  4.00 

Leflhxann  &  Beam.  Exam.  of.  1.95 
MacDonald.  Examination  of.  9.75 

WOMEN,  DISEASES  OF. 

Byford's  Text-book.  4th  Ed.  9.00 
Lowers.    Dis.  of  Women.       9.50 
Wells.    Compend.    Illus.        x.oo 
Winckel,  by  Parvin.   Manual 
of.    Illus.       Cloth  3.00 ;  Sh.  3  50 


1»:^  BASED  ON  RECENT  WEDICAL  LITERATDRE. 

Gould's  Medical  Dictionaries 

BY  QBORQE  M.  GOULD.  A.M..  M.D.» 

Ophthalmic  Surcbon  to  the  Philadblphia  Hospital,  Editok  op  "Thb  Mbdical  Nkws." 


THE  STANDARD  MEDICAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 


The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine, 
Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences. 

INCLUDING  THE  PRONUNCIATION,  ACCENTUATION,  DERIVATION,  AND  DEFINITION 
OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THOSE  SCIENCES  COLLATERAL  TO  IT: 
BIOLOGY    (zoology  AND   BOTANY),  CHEMISTRY,    DENTISTRY,    PHARMACOLOGY, 

MICROSCOPY,  ETC.     With  many  Useful  Tables  and  numerous  f*ine  Iliostra- 
tions.     Large,  Square  Octavo.     1633  pages. 

Full  Sheep,  or  Half  Dark-Green  Leather,  Net^  |io  00; 

Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index,  Net^  1 12.00 


The  Medical  Student's  Dictionary, 

INCLUDING  ALL  THE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  GENERALLY  USED  IN  MEDIONE,  WITH 
THEIR  PROPER  PRONUNaATION  AND  DEFINITIONS,  BASED  ON  RECENT  MEDI- 
CAL LITERATURE.  With  Tables  of  the  Bacilli,  Micrococci,  Leucomalnes, 
Ptomaines,  etc.,  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Ganglia,  and  Plexuses; 
Mineral  Springs  of  the  U.  S.,  Vital  Statistics,  etc.  Small  Octavo.  520 
pages.         Half  Dark  Leather,  I3. 25  ;  Half  Morocco,  Thumb  Index,  {4.25 

"  We  know  of  bat  one  true  way  to  test  the  value  of  a  dictionary,  and  that  is  to  use  it  We 
have  used  the  volume  before  us,  as  much  as  opportunity  would  permit,  and  in  oar  search  have 
never  suffered  disappointment.  The  definitions  are  lucid  and  concise,  and  are  framed  in  the 
terms  supplied  by  the  latest  authoritative  literature,  rather  than  by  purely  philological  method. 
Obsolete  words  are  omitted,  and  this  has  made  the  dimensions  of  the  book  convenient  and  com- 
pact. In  making  a  dictionary,  the  author  confesses  that  he  has  foond  out  the  labor  consists  in 
eliminating  the  useless,  rather  than  adding  the  superfluous.  The  value  of  the  work  before  us 
is  increased  by  the  large  number  of  useful  reference  tables  in  anatomy,  ptomaines,  micrococci, 
etc." — The  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Ann  Arbor. 


•  • 


The  Pocket  Pronouncing 

12.000  WORDS  PRONOUNCED  AND  DEFINED. 

Dduble  the  Number  in  any  Other  Similar  Book.  Containing  all  the  Words, 
their  Definition  and  Pronunciation,  that  the  Student  generadly  comes  in  con- 
tact with ;  also  elaborate  Tables  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Bacilli, 
etc.,  etc.;  a  Dose  List  in  both  English  and  Metric  Systems,  etc.,  arranged 
in  a  most  convenient  form  for  reference  and  memorizing.     Thin  64mo. 

Full  Limp  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  ^i.oo;  Thumb  Index,  J1.25 


These  books  may  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller,  or  upon  receipt  of 
price  the  publishers  will  deliver  free  to  the  purchaser's  address.  Full  descriptive 
circulars  and  sample  pages  sent  free  upon  application, 

OVER  25,000  OF  GOULD'S  DICnONARIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 


p.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO/S 

jyjedical  and  Scientific  publications, 

No.  IOI2  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ACTOH.  The  Fnnotions  and  Disorders  of  the  Beproductive  Organs  in  Childhood, 

Youth,  Adult  Age  and  Advanced  Life,  considered  in  their  Physiological,  Social 
and  Moral  Relations.    By  Wm.  Acton,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.    8th  Edition.    Cloth,  |2.oo 

ALLEN,  HAKLAH,  HAKTE,  VAN  HABLDTGEN.  Local  Therapeutics. 
A  Handbook  of  Local  Therapeutics,  being  a  practical  description  of  all  those 
agents  used  in  the  local  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Throat, 
Mouth,  Skin,  Vagina,  Rectum,  etc.,  such  as  Ointments,  Plasters,  Powders, 
Lotions,  Inhalations,  Suppositories,  Bougies,  Tampons,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
preparing  and  applying  them.  By  Harrison  Allen,  m.d.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Penna. ;  Larvngologist  to  the  Rush  Hospital 
for  Consumption ;  late  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals. 
George  C.  Harlan,  m.d.,  late  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine ;  Surgeon  to  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital,  and  Eye  and  Ear  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Richard  H.  Harte,  m.d..  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital; 
Ass't  Surg.  University  Hospital ;  Demonstrator  of  Osteology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine ;  late 
Clinical  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Dermatologist  to 
the  Howard  Hospital.  In  One  Handsome  Compact  Volume.    Cloth,  $4.00 

ALLEN.    Commercial  Organio  Analysis.    A  Treatise  on  the  Modes  of  Assaying 
the  Various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Products  employed  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures, 
Medicine,  etc.,  with  Concise  Methods  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities,  Adultera- 
tions, etc.    Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  Alfred  Allen,  f.c.s. 
Vol.  I.  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Vegetable  Acids.  Starch,  etc.  Out  of  Print. 

Vol.  II.  Fixed  Oils  and  Fats,  Hydrocarbons  and  Mineral  Oils,  Phenols  and 
their  Derivatives,  Coloring  Matters,  etc.  ^^  2l  ^''*^- 

Vol.  Ill— Part  I.     Acid  Derivatives  of  Phenols,  Aromatic  Acids,  Tannins, 
Dyes,  and  Coloring  Matters.    8vo.  Out  of  Print, 

Vol.  Ill — Part  II.  The  Amines,  Pyridine  and  its  Hydrozines  and  Denvatives. 
The  Antipyretics,  etc.    Vegetable  Alkaloids,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  etc.    8vo. 

Cloth,  $5.00 
Vol.  Ill— Part  III.  In  Press. 
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of  Dental  Pathology  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  Fourth  Revised  Edition. 
With  many  Illustrations.    8vo.  Cloth,  I4.00 

FLOWER*S  Diagrams  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  Exhibiting  th&r 
Origin,  Divisions  and  Connections,  with  their  Distribution  to  the  various  R^ons 
of  the  Cutaneous  Surface  and  to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Flower, 
F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Conservator 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    With  six  Large  Folio  Maps  or  Diagrams.    4to.  Cloth,  I3.50 

FOWLEK'S  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  By  Various  WriUrs.  An  Ency- 
clopedia of  Medicine.  Edited  by  James  Kingston  Fowler,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.c,p., 
Senior  Asst.  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at,  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton,  London.    8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Half  Morocco,  ^00 

FOX.  Water,  Air  and  Food.  Sanitary  Examinations  of  Water,  Air  and  Food. 
By  Cornelius  B.  Fox,  m.d.    i  id  Engravings.    2d  Ed.,  Revised.       Cloth,  I4.00 

FOX  AND  GOULD.     Gompend  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Befraction, 

including  Treatment  and  Surgery.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  m.d..  Chief  Clinical 
Assistant,  Ophthalmological  Department,  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital; 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Germantown  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  late  Clinical  Assistant 
at  Moorfields,  London,  England,  etc.,  and  Geo.  M.  Gould,  m.d.  Second  Edition. 
Enlarged.  71  Illustrations  and  39  Formulae.  Being  No.  8,  f  QuiM-Compend  f 
Series,  Cloth,  $1.00.      Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  notes,  ^1.25 

FULLEKTON.  Obstetrical  Nursing.  A  Handbook  for  Nurses,  Students  and 
Mothers.  Bv  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
Woman's  ^ledical  College;  Physician  in  charge  of,  and '  Obstetrician  and 
Gynaecologist  to,  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.  38  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    i2mo.  Cloth,  I1.25 

Nnrsing  in  Abdominal  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  Women.    Comprising  the 

Regular  Course  of  Instruction  at  the  Training  School  of  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Second  Ed.    70  Illustrations.     i2mo.    Cloth,  I1.50 

GAEEOD.  On  Rheumatism.  A  Treatise  on  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Arthritis. 
By  Archibald  Edward  Gakrod,  m.a.  (Oxon.),  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.  (Eng.),  Assl 
Physician,  West  London  Hospital.     Illustrated.    Octavo.  Clotli,  $6.00 
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GAJEtDVEE.    The  Brewer,  Distiller  and  Wine  Kann&ctnrer.   A  Handbook  for 

all  Interested  in  the  Manufacture  and  Trade  of  Alcohol  and  Its  Compounds. 

Edited  by  John  Gardner,  f.c.s.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.75 

Bleaehing,  Dyeing,  and  Calico  Printing.  With  Formulae.   Illustrated.    $1.75 

OILLIAK'S  Pathology.  The  Essentials  of  Pathology ;  a  Handbook  for  Students. 
By  D.  Tod  Gilliam,  m.d..  Professor  of  Physiology,  Starling  Medical  College. 
Columbus,  O.    With  47  Illustrations.   i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

OOODHABT  and  STABB*S  Diseaaes  of  Children.  The  Student's  Guide  to  the 
Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  F.  Goodhart,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  Physician  to  Evelina 
Hospital  for  Children  and  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  American  from  the  Third 
English  Edition.  Rearranged  and  Edited,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Louis 
Starr,  m.d..  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  With  many  new  prescrip- 
tions. Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  13.50 

GOHGAS'S  Dental  Kedicine.  A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s..  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental 
Science,  Dental  Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism  in  the  Dental  Dep.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Maryland.    4th  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    8vo.  Cloth,  $3.50 

GOULD.    The  Ulnstrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences. 

Being  an  Exhaustive  Lexicon  of  Medicine  and  those  Sciences  Collateral  to  it : 
Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany),  Chemistry,  Dentistry,  Pharmacology,  Microscopy, 
etc.  By  George  M.  Gould,  m.d.,  Editor  of  The  Medical  News;  President 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Ophthalmologist  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc. 
With  many  Useful  Tables  and  numerous  Fine  Illustrations.  Large,  Square 
Octavo.     1633  pages.  Full  Sheep,  or  Half  Dark-Green  Leather,  nett  $10.00 

Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index,  net,  $12.00 
The  Medical  Student's  Dictionary.  Including  all  the  Words  and  Phrases 
generally  used  in  Medicine,  with  their  proper  Pronunciation  and  Definitions, 
based  on  Recent  Medical  Literature.  With  Tables  of  the  Bacilli,  Micrococci, 
Leucomalnes,  Ptomaines,  etc.,  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Ganglia  and 
Plexuses;  Mineral  Springs  of  U.  S.,  Vital  Statistics,  etc.  Small  octavo,  520 
pages.  Half  Dark  Leather,  $3.25;  Half  Morocco,  Thumb  Index,  $4-25 

**  One  pleasing  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  reader  can  almost  invariably  find  the  definition 
under  the  word  he  looks  for,  without  being  referred  from  one  place  to  another,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case  in  medical  dictionaries.  The  tables  of  the  bacilli,  micrococci,  leucomalnes,  and  ptomaines 
are  excellent,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  in  a  limited  space.  The  anatomical 
tables  are  also  concise  and  clear.  .  .  .  We  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  dictionary 
to  our  readers,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  prove  of  much  value  to  them." — Amti'ican  Journal  if 
Medical  Sciences, 

The  Pocket  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon.    (12,000  Medical  Words 

Prononnced  and  Defined.)  A  Students*  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon. 
Containing  all  the  Words,  their  Definition  and  Pronunciation,  that  the 
Student  generally  comes  in  contact  with;  also  elaborate  Tables  of  the 
Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Bacilli,  etc.,  etc.;  a  Dose  List  in  both  English 
and  Metric  System,  etc.,  arranged  in  a  most  convenient  form  for  reference 
and  memorizing.    Just  Ready.    Thin  64mo.    (6  x  3^  inches.) 

Full  Limp  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  |i.oo;  Thumb  Index,  $1.25 
%*  Sample  pages  and  descriptive  circular  of  Gould's  Dictionaries  sent  free  upon 
application.    See  page  4, 

GBIFFITH'S  Graphic  Clinical  Chart.  Designed  by  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Printed 
in  three  colors.    Sample  copies  free.  Put  up  in  loose  packages  of  50,    .50 

Price  to  Hospitals,  500  copies,  $^,oo\  1000  copies,  $7.50.    With  name  of  Hos- 
pital printed  on,  50  cents  extra. 
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GOWEES,  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Hervous  System.  A  Complete  Text-book. 
By  William  R.  Gowers»  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Prof.  Clinical  Medicine,  University  CoU^c, 
London;  Physician  to  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  Second 
Edition.  Revised,  Enlarged  and  in  many  parts  rewritten.  With  many  new 
Illustrations.    Two  Volumes.    Octavo. 

Vol.  I.    Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord.    6i6  pages.      Cloth,  $3.50 

Vol.  II.     Diseases  of  the  Brain    and  Cranial    Herves;   General  and 
Functional  Diseases.    1069  pages.  Cloth,  $4.50 

Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System.    Being  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Lettso- 

mian  Lectures  for  1890,  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  8vo.  Second  Ed.  lUus.  Cloth,  $2.00 
Medical  Ophthalmoscopy.  A  Manual  and  Atlas,  with  Colored  Autotype  and 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood-cuts,  comprising  Original  Illustrations  of  the 
changes  of  the  Eye  in  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Kidney,  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Revised,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  Marcus  Gunn,  f.r.c.s.,  Surgeon,  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields.    Octavo.  Cloth,  $5.50 

OEOVES  AND  THOKP.  Chemical  Technology.  A  new  and  Complete  Work. 
The  Application  of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Edited  by 
Charles  E.  Groves,  f.r.s.,  and  Wm.  Thorp,  b.sc-,  f.i.c.  In  about  eight  vol- 
umes, with  numerous  illustrations.    Each  volume  sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  Fuel.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Mills,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Anderson 
College,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Rowan,  assisted  by  an  American  expert.  607 
Illustrations  and  4  plates.    Octavo.  Cloth,  $7.50;  Half  Morocco,  I9.00 

HAGKEK.  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wonnds,  Introduction  to  the.  according  to 
the  Method  in  Use  at  Professor  Billroth's  Clinic,  Vienna.  By  Dr.  Victor  R.  v. 
Hacker,  Assistant  in  the  Clinic  Billroth,  Professor  of  Surgery,  etc.  Authorized 
Translation,  by  Surgeon-Captain  C.  R.  Kilkelly,  m.b.,  British  Army  Medical 
Staff,  with  a  Photo- Engraving  of  Billroth  in  his  Clinic.     i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

HADDON*S  Embryology.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Embryology.  For 
the  Use  of  Students.  By  A.  C.  Haddon,  m.a.,  Prof,  of  Zoology,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin.     190  Illustrations.  Cloth,  |6.oo 

EAIG.    Gansation  of  Disease  by  Uric  Acid.    A  Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of 

High  Arterial  Tension,  Headache,  Epilepsy,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Diabetes. 
Bright's  Disease,  etc.  By  Alex.  Haig,  m.a.,  m.d.  (Oxon).,  f.r.c.p.,  Physician  to 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  London.    Illustrated.    New  Edition,  Cloth,  $3.50 

HALE.  On  the  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  A  Book  for 
Mothers.    By  Amie  M.  Hale,  m.d.    New  Enlarged  Edition.    i2mo.    Cloth,  .75 

HALL.  Compend  of  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  H.  Newbery 

Hall,  ph.g.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Chemistry ;  Post-Graduaie 
Medical  School ;  Surgeon  to  the  Emergency  Hospital,  Chicago.  With  91  Illustra- 
tions.  No.  15  ? Quiz- Compend  f  Series,  Cloth,  $1.00.  Interleaved  for  Notes,  $1.25 

HALL.    Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.    By  F.  Db  Havilland  Hall.  m.d.. 

f.r.c.p.  (Lond.),  Physician  in  charge  Throat  Department  Westminster  Hospitai ; 
Joint  Lecturer  on  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Westminster  Hospital 
Medical  School,  etc.  Two  Colored  Plates  and  59  other  Illustrations.  i2mo. 
524  pages.  Cloth,  l3-oo 

HANSELL  and  BELL.  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  Illnstrated.  A  Manual  for 
Students  and  Physicians.  By  Howard  F.  Hansell,  a.m..  m.d..  Lecturer  on 
Ophthalmology  in  the  Jefferson  College  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  James 
H.  Bell,  m.d.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical  College; 
Member  Ophthalmic  Staff,  Jefferson  College  Hospital;  Ophthalmic  Suigeon. 
Southwestern  Hospital,  Phila.  With  Colored  Plate  of  Normal  Fundus  and  120 
Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.7$ 
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HARE.  Mediastinal  Disease.  The  Pathology,  Clinical  History  and  Diagnosis  of 
Affections  of  the  Mediastinum  other  than  those  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  By  H.  A. 
Hare,  m.d.  (Univ.  of  Pa.),  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 
JeiTerson  Medical  College,  Phila.    8vo.    Illustrated  by  Six  Plates.      Cloth,  |2.oo 

HARLAH.  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It.  By  George  C.  Harlan,  m.d.. 
Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.    Illustrated.        Cloth,  .50 

HARRIS'S  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.  Including  Anatomy,  Pfiysi- 
ology.  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Dental  Surgery  and  Mechanism.  By  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  m.d.,  d.d.s.,  late  President  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  author  of 
*'  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology  and  Dental  Surgery."  Twelfth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  a.m.,  m.d.,  d.d.s.,  author  of 
"Dental  Medicine;"  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Dental  Science,  Dental 
Surgery  and  Dental  Mechanism  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  Two  Full-page 
Plates  and  1086  Illustrations.    1225  pages.    8vo.       Cloth,  $7.00 ;  Leather,  ^.00 

Dictionary  of  Dentistry.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Including  Definitions  of 
such  Words  and  Phrases  of  the  Collateral  Sciences  as  Pertain  to  the  Art  and 
Practice  of  Dentistry.  Fifth  Edition.  Rewritten,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s..  Author  of  "Dental  Medicine;" 
Editor  of  Harris's  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry ; "  Professor  of 
Principles  of  Dental  Science,  Dental  Surgery,  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  in  the 
University  of  Maryland.    Octavo.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,  $6.00 

HARTRIDGE.  Refraction.  The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  A  Manual  for  Students. 
By  GusTAVus  Haktridge,  f.r.c.s.,  Consulting  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ;  Ass't  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, etc.    96  Illustrations  and  Test  Types.    Fifth  Edition.  Cloth,  $1.75 

On  The  Ophthalmoscope.  A  Manual  for  Physicians  and  Students.  Second 
Edition.    With  Colored  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.     i2mo.       Cloth,  I1.50 

HARTSHORNE.  Onr  Homes.  Their  Situation,  Construction,  Drainage,  etc.  By 
Henry  Hartshorn£,  m.d.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  .50 

HATFIELD.  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Marcus  P.  Hatfield,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  Chicago  Medical  College.  With  a  Colored  Plate.  Being 
No.i4,f  Quiz- Compendf  Series.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  notes,  $1.25 

HEATH*S  Minor  Snrgery  and  Bandaging.    By  Christopher  Heath,  f.r.cs.. 

Holme  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London.    Tenth 

Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  138   Illustrations,  62  Formulae,  Diet 

List,  etc.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.00 

Practical  Anatomy.     A  Manual  of  Dissections.     Eighth  London  Edition. 

300  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.06 

Ii\jnries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by  Henry 
Percy  Dean,  m.s.,  f.r.c.s..  Assistant  Surgeon  London  Hospital.  With 
187  Illustrations.    8vo.  Cloth,  Net,  $4.50 

Lectures  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  1887.    64  Illustrations.    8vo.  Boards,  $1.00 

HENBY.  Ansemia.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Fred'k  P.  Henry,  m.d..  Physician 
to  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Half  Cloth,  .75 

HIGK}£NS'  Ophthalmic  Practice.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
Charles  Higgens,  f.r.c.s.    Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.75 

HILTON.  BrCSt  and  Fain.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Mechanical 
and  Physiological  Rest  in  the  Treatment  of  Accidents  and  Surgical  Diseases 
and  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  Pain.  By  John  Hilton,  f.r.s.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
A.  Jacobson,  f.r.c.s.    Octavo.     504  pages.  Cloth,  53.00 
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HILL  Am)  GOOFEE.  Venereal  Diseases.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Venereal 
Diseases,  being  a  concise  description  of  those  Affections  and  their  Treatmect. 
By  Berkeley  Hill,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College,  and 
Arthur  Cooper,  m.d.»  Late  House  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London. 
4th  Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  |i.oo 

HOLDEN'S  Anatomy.  Sixth  Edition.  A  Manual  of  the  Dissections  of  the  Human 
»Body.  By  John  Langton,  f.r.c.s.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Carefully  Revised  by  A.  Hewson,  m.d..  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Chief  of  Surgical  Clinic,  Jefferson 
Hospital;  Mem.  Assoc.  Amer.  Anatomists,  etc.  311  Illustrations.  i2mo.  8co 
pages.  Cloth,  $3.00;  Oil-cloth,  $3.00 ;  Leather,  ^3.50 

Human  Osteology.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones,  with  Colored 
Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles.  The  General  and  Micro- 
scopical Structure  of  Bone  and  its  Development.  Carefully  Revised,  by 
the  Author  and  Prof.  Stewart,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons*  Museum. 
With  Lithographic  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  7th  Ed.   Cloth,  $6.00 

Landmarks.    Medical  and  Surgical.    4th  Edition.    8vo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

HOLLAND.  The  TTrine,  the  Common  Poisons  and  the  Milk.  Memoranda,  Chem- 
ical and  Microscopical,  for  Laboratory  Use.  By  J.  W.  Holland,  m.d.,  R-ofcssor 
of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged.  Illustrated  and  Interleaved.  i2mo.    Cloth.  |Loo 

HORSLEY.  The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  The  Structure  and  Functions  of.  Being 
the  FuUerian  Lectures  on  Physiology  for  189 1.  By  Victor  A.  Horsley.  m.b., 
F.R.S.,  etc.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  University  College  Hospital,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
University  College,  London,  etc.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  I3.00 

HORWITZ'S  Gompend  of  Surgery,  including  Minor  Surgery,  Amputations,  Frac- 
tures, Dislocations,  Surgical  Diseases,  and  the  Latest  Antiseptic  Rules,  etc.,  i»ith 
Differential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  Orville  Horwitz,  b.s.,  m.d.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Genito-Urinarjr  Diseases,  late  Demonstrator  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College.  Fifth  Edition.  Very  much  Enlarged  and  Rearranged.  Over  300 
pages.     167  Illustrations  and  98  Formulae.   i2mo.  No,  g  f  Quiz- Campend t  Serus. 

Cloth ,  1 1 .00.    Interleaved  for  notes,  1 1 .2  5 

HTJOHES.    Gompend  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Fifth  Edition.    Revised  and 

Enlarged.  By  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  m.d..  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  two  parts.  Being-  Nos,  2  and  j, 
fQuiS'Cempendf  Series, 

Part  I. — Continued,  Eruptive  and  Periodical  Fevers,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  Peritoneum,  Biliary  Passages,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc.,  and  General 
Diseases,  etc. 

Part  II. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System,  Circulatory  System  and  Ner- 
vous System  ;  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  etc. 

Price  of  each  Part,  in  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  |L35 

Physicians'  Edition. — In  one  volume,  including  the  above  two  parts,  a  sec- 
tion on. Skin  Diseases,  and  an  index.  Fifth  reinsed,  enlarged  Edition. 
368  pages.  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edge,  $2.50 

"  Carefully  and  systematically  compiled." — The  London  Lancet. 

"  The  best  condensation  of  the  essentials  of  Practice  I  have  yet  seen.  ...  It  wil]  be 
an  admirable  review  book  for  students  after  a  solid  course  of  study,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  less 
useful  to  the  busy  practitioner  as  a  ready  means  of  refreshing  his  memory." — C.  A,  Littdsley, 
M.D.t  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

HUMPHEEY.  A  Mannal for  Nurses.  Including  general  Anatomy  and  Physiolog). 
management  of  the  sick-room,  etc.  By  Laurence  Humphrey,  m.a.,  ii.b., 
M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  at,  Addenbrook*s  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, England.     I oth  Edition.     i2mo.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  I1.25 
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HTTTCHHS'SON.  The  Hose  and  Throat.  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,  including  the  Nose,  Naso-Pharynx,  Pharynx  and  Larynx.  By 
Procter  S.  Hutchinson,  m.r.c.s.,  Ass't  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Throat.  Illustrated  by  several  Lithograph  Plates  and  40  other 
Illus.,  many  of  which  have  been  made  from  original  drawings.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

JACOBSON.  Operations  of  Surgery.  By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson,  b.a.  oxon., 
F.R  C.S.,  Eng. ;  Ass't  Surgeon,  Guy's  Hospital ;  Surgeon  at  Royal  Hospital  for 
Children  and  Women,  etc.    With  over  200  lllust.      Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,  $6.00 

'*  This  handsome  book  is  oae  of  the  most  admirable  works  on  operative  surgery  which  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  author  has  brought  to  its  preparation  a  large  observation  and 
experience  and  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  other  surgeons.  His  book  is 
comprehensive  and  its  directions  are  clear  and  reliable.  It  is  gratifying  to  an  American  reader 
to  find  that  full  justice  is  done  to  the  work  of  American  surgeons  by  Mr.  Jacobson,  and  that  his 
book  bears  no  marks  of  the  distance  which  stretches  between  his  land  and  ours." — The  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter^  Philadelphia. 

Diseases  of  the  Kale  Organs  of  Generation.    88  Illustrations.    8vo. 

Cloth,  Net,  $6.00 

KENWOOD.    Public  Health  Laboratory  Work.     By  H.  R.  Kenwood,  m.b.. 

D.P.H.,  F.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Hygienic  Laboratory,  University  College,  late  Assistant 

Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensmgton,  London, 

etc.    With  1 16  Illustrations  and  3  Plates.  Cloth,  $3.00 

*J^  A  manual  dealing,  in  a  concise  and  practical  manner,  with  those  analyses 
of  Water,  Air,  Food,  etc.,  which  are  especially  related  to  Hygiene,  and  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  valuable  to  the  Public  Health  Student  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
The  book  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  more  common  Bacteriological  methods 
employed  in  the  Examination  of  Water,  Air,  Food,  etc.,  by  Rubert  Boyce,  m.b., 
M.R.C.S..,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  in  University  College,  London. 

KIBKES'  Physiology.  {^JlA  Authorised  Edition.  Just  Ready,  i2mo.  Dark  Red 
Cloth,)  A  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Thirteenth  London  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  By  W.  Morrant  Baker,  m.d.,  and  Vincent  Dormer  Harris,  m.d. 
516  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  Colors.     i2mo. 

Cloth,  $4.00;  Leather,  $^.00 

KLEEH  AHD  HABTWELL.    Handbook  of  Massage.    By  Emil  Kleen,  m.d., 

PH.D.,  Stockholm  and  Carlsbad.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Swedish,  by 
Edward  Mussey  Hartwell,  m.d.,  ph.d..  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Boston.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  with  a  series  of  Photographs  made  specially  by 
Dr.  Kleen  for  the  American  Edition.    8vo.  Cloth,  $2.75 

LAVDIS'  Gompend  of  Obstetrics  ;  especially  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Students  and 
Physicians.  By  Henry  G.  Landis,  m.d.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  by  Wm.  H. 
Wells,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical  College; 
Member  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Enlarged.  With  Many  Illus- 
trations.   No,  ^  f  Quiz- Compendf  Series, 

Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  $1.25 

LANDOIS.  A  Text-Book  of  Human  Physiolognr ;  including  Histology  and  Micro- 
scopical Anatomy,  with  special  reference  to  me  requirements  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  Dr.  L.  Landois,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  the  Physio- 
logical Institute  in  the  University  of  Greifswald.  Fourth  American,  translated 
from  the  Seventh  German  Edidon,  with  additions,  by  Wm.  Stirling,  m.d.,  d.sc, 
Brackenbury  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  Owen's  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  Victoria  University,  Manchester ;  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  University 
of  Oxford,  England.  With  845  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  printed  in 
Colors.    8vo.  Cloth,  $7.00 ;  Leather,  |8.oo 

"  The  MOST  complete  resumi  of  all  the  facts  in  physiology  in  the  language." —  The  Lancet. 
"Excellently  clear,  attractive,  and  succinct."— ^r/'/ij^  Medical  Journal, 
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LEE.     The   Microtomist's  Vade   Mecum.     Third   Edition.     A  Handbook  of 

Methods  of  Microscopical  Anatomy.  By  Arthur  Bolles  Lee,  Ass*t  in  the  Rus- 
sian Laboratory  of  ZoSlogy,  at  Villefranche-sur-Mer  (Nice).  88i  Articles-  En- 
larged and  Revised.    Octavo.  A>/,  $\xxi 

LEFFMANH'S  Gompend  of  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic    Including  Urine 
Analysis.    By  Henry  Lefpmanm,  m.d.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Metallmgy  in 
the  Penna.  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  in  the  Wagner  Free   Institute  of 
Science,  Philadelphia.     No.  lo  t  Quiz- Com  fiend  t  Series.    Third  Edition.     Re- 
written. Cloth,  $i.oo.    Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  ^1.25 
The  Goal-Tar  Golors,  with  Special  Reference  to  their  Injurious  Qualities  and 
the  Restrictions  of  their  Use.    A  Translation  of  Theodore  Wcyl's  Mono- 
graph.    i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

LEFFMANN  AND  BEAM.  Examination  of  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical 
Purposes.  By  Henry  Leffmann,  m.d..  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy, 
Penna.  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Hygienist  and  Food  Inspector  Penna.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  etc.;  and  William  Beam,  a.m.,  formerly  Chief  Chemist 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.     Second  Edition.     Enlarged.     Illustrated.     r2mo.      Cloth,  ^1.25 

Analysis  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.    Arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  Analyt- 
ical Chemists,  Dairymen,  and  Milk  Inspectors.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Practical  Ghemistry.    A  Laboratory  Handbook. 

Illustrated.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     i2mo.      Cloth.  $1.00 

LEGO  on  the  TTrine.  Practical  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.  By  J. 
WicKHAM  Legg,  m.d.  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged.  Edited  and  Revised  by  H. 
Lewis  Jones,  m.a.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p.    Illustrated,     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

LEWEBS.    On  the  Diseases  of  Women.    A  Practical  Treatise.    By  Dr.  A.  H. 

N.  Lewers,  Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital;  and  Phy- 
sician to  Out-patients,  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  With 
146  Engravings.    Third  Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  I2.50 

LEWIS  (BEVAN).  Mental  Diseases.  A  text-book  having  special  reference  to  the 
.Pathological  aspects  of  Insanity.  By  Bevan  Lewis,  l.r.c.p.,  m.r.cs..  Medi- 
cal Director,  West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  England.  18  Lithographic  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  Cloth,  |6.oo 

LINGOLN.    School  and  Industrial  5ygiene.   By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  m.d.    Cloth.  .50 

LIZAKS  (JOHN).    On  Tobacco.    The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco.  Cloth,  .50 

LONGLET'S  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary  for  Students  and  Physicians.    Giving 

the  Correct  Definition  and  Pronunciation  of  all  Words  and  Terms  in  General 

,    Use  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 

Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Abbreviations  Used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Metric 

Scale  of  Doses.    By  Elias  Longley.        Cloth,  |i.oo;  Tucks  and  Pocket, I1.25 

MAGNAMABA.  On  the  Eye.  A  Manual.  By  C.  Macnamara,  m.d.  Fifth 
Edition,  Carefully  RevisecT;  with  Additions  and  Numerous  Colored  Plates,  Dia- 
grams of  Eye,  Wood-cuts,  and  Test  Types.    Demi  8vo.  Cloth,  |4^oo 

MAGALISTEE'S  Human  Anatomy.    800  Dlnstrations.   A  New  Text-book  for 

Students  and  Practitioners.  Systematic  and  Topographical,  including  the 
Embryology,  Histology  and  Morphology  of  Man.  With  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  Practicsd  Surgery  and  Medicine.  By  Alex.  Macalister,  m.d., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  England;  Examiner 
in  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  London ;  formerly  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  University  of  DubUn.  With  816  Illustrations,  400  of 
which  are  original.    Octavo.  Cloth,  $7.50;  Leather.  I8.50 

MAGDONALD'S  Microscopical  Examinations  of  Water  and  Air.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Air.  By  J.  D.  Macdonald,  m.d. 
25  Lithographic  Plates,  Reference  Tables,  etc.    Second  Ed.    8vo.     Qoth,  I2.75 
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MACKENZIE.  The  Pharmaoopoeia  of  the  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Throat.  By  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  m.d.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Improved  by  F.  G.  Harvey,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  Cloth,  $1.25 

MAGREADY.  A  Treatise  on  Bnptures.  By  Jonathan  F.  C.  H.  Macready, 
F.K.C.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital ;  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  to  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society,  etc. 
With  24  full-page  Lithographed  Plates  and  numerous  Wood-Engravings.  Octavo. 

Cloth,  Net,  $6,00 

MANH.  Forensie  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  A  Text-Book  by  J.  Dixon  Mann, 
M.D  ,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester ;  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in  University  of  London,  etc. 
Illustrated.    Octavo.  Cloth,  Net,  $6.50 

MANN*S  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Allied  Nervous  Diseases.  Their 
•  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  Prognosis  and  Treatment,  including  their  Medico-Legal 
Aspects ;  with  chapter  on  Expert  Testimony,  and  an  abstract  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Insane  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  By  Edward  C.  Mann,  m.d., 
member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society.  With  Illustrations  of  Typical 
Faces  of  the  Insane,  Handwriting  of  the  Insane,  and  Micro-photographic  Sec- 
tions of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.    Octavo.  Cloth,  $5.00 

MAESHALL*S  Physiological  Diagramsi  Life  Size,  Colored.  Eleven  Life-size 
Diagrams  (each  7  feet  by  3  feet  7  inches).  Designed  for  Demonstration  before 
the  Class.  By  John  Marshall,  f.r.s.,  f.r.cs.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the 
Royal  Academy ;  Professor  of  Surgery,  University  College,  London,  etc. 

In  Sheets  Unmounted,  Net,  I40.00 
Backed  with  Muslin  and  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Net,  |6o.oo 
Ditto,  Spring  Rollers,  in  Handsome  Walnut  Wall  Map  Case  (Send  for 

Special  Circular), Net,  1 100.00 

Single  Plates,  Sheets,  Net,  $5.00;  Mounted,  $7.50;  Explanatory  Key,  50  cents. 
No.  I — The  Skeleton  and  Ligaments.  No.  2 — ^The  Muscles  and  Joints,  with 
Animal  Mechanics.  No.  3 — ^The  Viscera  in  Position.  The  Structure  of  the  Lungs. 
No.  4 — The  Heart  and  Principal  Blood-vessels.  No.  5 — The  Lymphatics  or  Absorb- 
ents. No.  6— The  Digestive  Organs.  No.  7 — ^The  Brain  and  Nerves.  Nos.  8  and  9 — 
The  Organs  of  the  Senses.  Nos.  10  and  11 — The  Microscopic  Structure  of  the 
Textures  and  Organs.    {Send for  Special  Circular,) 

MABSHALL  &  SMITH.  On  the  TTrine.  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Urine. 
By  John  Marshall,  m.d.,  and  Prof.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  of  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tories, University  of  Pennsylvania.    Phototype  Plates.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

MASON*S  Gompend  of  Electricity,   and  its   Medical   and   Surgical   Uses.      By 
Charles  F.  Mason,  m.d..  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Charles  H.  May,  m.d.,  Instructor  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 
.  Numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

McBEIDE.  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Hose  and  Ear.  A  Clinical  Manual  for  Stu- 
dents and  Practitioners.  By  P.  McBride,  m.d.,  p.r.c.p.  (Edin.),  Surgeon  to  the 
Ear  and  Throat  Department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
Throat  and  Ear,  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  etc.  With  Colored  Illustrations 
from  Original  Drawings.    Octavo.  Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt  top,  J57.00 

MAXWELL.  Tenniiiologia  Medica  Polyglotta.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Maxwell, 
assisted  by  others  in  various  countries,    ovo.  Cloth,  $4.00 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  the  medical  men  of  any  nationality  In  reading  medical  literature  written 
in  a  language  not  their  own.  Each  term  u  usually  given  in  seven  languages,  viz. :  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Latin. 

MAYS*  Therapeutic  Forces ;  or.  The  Action  of  Medicine  in  the  Light  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Conservation  of  Force.    By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  m.d.  Cloth,  $1.25 

Theine  in  the  Treatment  of  Henralgia.    i6mo.  }i  bound,  .50 
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MEDICAL  Directory  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  1889.    Containing  lists  of 

Physicians  of  ail  Schools  of  Practice,  Dentists,  Veterinarians,  Druggists  and 
Chemists,  with  information  concerning  Medical  Societies,  Colfeges  and  Associa- 
tions, Hospitals,  Asylums,  Charities,  etc.  Morocco,  Gilt  edges,  $2.50 

MEIGS.  Milk  Analysis  and  Infant  Feeding.  A  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of 
Human  and  Cows*  Milk,  Cream,  Condensed  Milk,  etc.,  and  Directions  as  to  the 
Diet  of  Young  Infants.    By  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  m.d.     r2mo.  Clotb,  $1.00 

MEMMINGEE.  Diagnosis  by  the  Urine.  The  Practical  Examination  of  Urine, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Diagnosis.  By  Allard  Memminger,  m.d..  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  of  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  S.  C. ;  Visiting 
Physician  in  the  City  Hospital  of  Charleston,  etc.    23  Illus.    izmo.    Cloth,  ^i.oo 

METEE.  Ophthalmology.  A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Dr.  Edouard 
Meyer.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition  by  A.  Freedland  Fer- 
gus, M.B.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  With  270  Illustratioas 
and  two  Colored  Plates.    8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50 ;  Leather.  $5.50 

MILLS.  Fnel  and  Its  Applications.  By  £.  J.  Mills,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  and  £.  J. 
Rowan,  c.e.  (See  Groves  and  Thorp  Technology.)  8vo.  Clo.,  $7.50 ;  Half  Mor.  I9.00 

MONEY.  On  Children.  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children,  including  the  Oudincs 
of  Diagnosis  and  the  Chief  Pathological  Differences  between  Children  and 
Adults.  By  Angel  Money,  m.d*,  m.r.c.p.,  Ass't  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  St.,  and  to  the  Victoria  Park  Chest  Hospital,  Lon- 
don.   2d  Edition.     i2mo.    560  pages.  Cloth,  1:5.00 

M0BRI8.  Text-Book  of  Anatomy.  TBlIllustrations,  many  in  Colon.  A  com- 
plete Text-book.  Edited  by  Henry  Morris,  f.r.cs.,  Surg,  to,  and  Lect.  on 
Anatomy  at,  Middlesex  Hospital,  assisted  by  J.  Bland  Sutton,  f.r  c.s.,  J.  H. 
Davies-Colley,  f.r.cs.,  Wm.  J.  Walsham,  F.R.C.S.,  H.  St.  John  Brooks,  m.d., 
R.  Marcus  Gunn,  f.r.cs.,  Arthur  Hensman,  f.r.cs.,  Frederick  Treves. 
F.R.CS.,  William  Anderson,  f.r.cs.,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson.  One 
Handsome  Octavo  Volume,  with  791  Illustrations,  214  of  which  are  printed  in 
colors.  Cloth,  17.50;  Leather,  I8.50;  Half  Russia,  I9.50 

MOXTLLIH.    Surgery.    Second  Editioiii  by  Hamilton.    A  Complete  Text-book. 

By  C.  W.  Mansell  Moullin,  m.a.,  m.d.  oxon.,  f.r.cs..  Surgeon  and  Lec- 
turer on  Physiology  to  the  London  Hospital;  formerly  Radcliffe  Traveling 
Fellow  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Second  American  Edition. 
Revised  and  edited  by  John  B.  Hamilton,  m.d.,  ll.d..  Professor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago ;  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Chicago  Polyclinic ;  Surgeon,  formerly  Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service ;  Surgeon  to  Presbyterian  Hospital ;  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Central  Free  Dispensary,  Chicago,  etc. 
With  colored  Frontispiece.  600  Illustrations,  over  200  of  which  are  original, 
and  many  of  which  are  printed  in  Colors.  Royal  Octavo.  1200  pages.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  Cloth,  Net,  $7,00 ;  Leather,  Net,  $8.00 

fust  Ready.  Half  Russia  Crushed,  Marbled  edges  and  linings.  Net,  9.00 

'*  The  aim  to  make  this  valuable  treatise  practical  by  giving  special  atteation  to  questions  of 
treatment  has  been  admirably  carried  out.  Many  a  reader  will  consult  the  work  with  a  feelicg 
of  satisfaction  that  his  wants  have  been  understood,  and  that  they  have  been  intelligently  met 
He  will  not  look  in  vain  for  details,  without  proper  attention  to  which  he  well  knows  that  ibe 
highest  success  is  ftnpossible." — T^e  American  foumal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

HTTRBELL.    Massotherapeutics.    Massage  as  a  Mode  of  Treatment.    By  Wu. 
Murrell,  m.d.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  at  West- 
minster Hospital.     5th  Edition.    Revised.    i2mo.  Cloth,  ft. so 
Chronic  Bronohitis  and  its  Treatment    {Authorixed  Edition,)    A  Qinical 
Study.     i2mo.     176  pages.  Cloth,  $1  50 
What  To  Do  in  Gases  01  Poisoning.    Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Re- 
vised.   64mo.                                                                                  Qoth,  $1.35 
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M1T8XETT.  Prescribinfi:  and  Treatment  in  the  Diseases  of  Infwts  and  Child- 
ren. By  Philip  E.  Muskett,  Late  Surgeon  to  the  Sydney  Hospital,  Formerly 
Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Sydney  Hospital.    32010.  Cloth,  ^1.75 

MORTOH  on  Befraction  of  the  Eye.  Its  Diagnosis  and  the  Correction  of  its  Errors. 
With  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy,  and  Test  Types.  By  A.  Morton,  m.b.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cloth,  $1.00 

MbxEE.  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  By  John  Muter,  p.r.s.,  f.cs., 
etc.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  by  Claude  C.  Hamilton,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry 
in  University  Med.  Col.  and  Kansas  City  Col.  of  Pharmacy.    5 1  Illus.   Cloth,  {^1.25 

**  Muter's  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  several  previous  editions  of  which  we  have 
not  iced,  now  appears,  revised  in  an  American  edition  by  Dr.  Claude  C.  Hamilton.  This 
revision  is  based  upon  the  fourth  English  edition.  The  editor  has  made  only  such  changes  as 
were  required  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  except  in  the  chapter  on  urine 
analjrsis,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  to  which  cuts  of  microscopic  sediments  and  other  illus- 
trations have  been  added.  The  chapter  on  water  analysis  has  been  altered  to  correspond  with 
Wanklyn's  methods,  as  they  are  most  generally  used  in  America.  Several  other  processes  have 
been  added,  such  as  •estimation  of  chloral  hydrate,  of  fat  in  milk,  etc.,  and  various  minor  changes 
in  arrangement  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  convenience  in  using  the  treatise." — The 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

NAPHETS'  Modem  Therapeutics.  Ninth  Eevised  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Im- 
proved. In  Two  Handsome  Volumes.  Edited  by  Allen  J.  Smith,  m.d..  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  University  of  Texas,  Galveston,  late  Ass't  Demonstrator  of 
Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathological  Histology,  Lecturer  on  Urinology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  J.  Aubrey  Davis,  m.d.,  Ass't  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Ass*t  Physician  to  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  etc. 

Vol.  I.— General  Medicine  antt  Diseases  of  Children. 

Handsome  Cloth  binding,  Net^  $4.00 

Vol.  n.— General  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

Handsome  Cloth  binding,  Net^  $4.00 

FEW  SYDENHAM  SOCIETY  Publications.  Three  to  Six  Volumes  published 
each  year.    List  of  Volumes  upon  application.  Per  annum,  $8.00 

OBEBSTEINEE.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  Organs.   A  Guide  to  the 

study  of  their  structure  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Professor  H.  Obersteiner, 
of  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Alex.  Hill,  m.a.,  m.d., 
Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.     198  Illustrations.    8vo.      Cloth,  $6.00 

OPHTHALMIC  REVIEW.  A  Monthly  Record  of  Ophthalmic  Science.  Published 
in  London.    Sample  Numbers^  2^  cents.  Per  annum,  $3.00 

OBMEBOD.   Diseases  of  Nenrons  System,  Student*s  Guide  to.   By  J.  A.  Ormerod, 

M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.c.P.  (Lond.),  Mem.  Path.,  Clin.,  Ophth.,  and  Neurol.  Societies, 
Physician  to  National  Hospital  for  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic  and  to  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Dem.  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  etc.    With  75  wood  engravings.     i2mo.  Cloth,  |2.oo 

OSOOOD.    The  Winter  and  Its  Dangers.    By  Hamilton  Osgood,  m.d.  Cloth,  .50 

OSLEE.    Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children.    A  Clinical  Study.    By  William  Osler,  • 
M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  London,  etc.    8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00 
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OSTEOM.    Manage  and  the  Original  Swedish  Movdmente.    Their  Applicatioo 

to  Various  Diseases  of  the  Body.  A  Manual  for  Students,  Nurses  and  Physicians. 
By  KuRRE  W.  OsTROM,  from  the  Royal  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden ;  Instructor 
in  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in 
Medicme,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged.  Illustrated  by  87  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, many  of  which  were  drawn  especially  for  this  purpose.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1  00 

OVEEMAH'S  Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying  and  Mining,  with  a  Description  of 

the  Useful  Minerals,  etc.  By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer.  Elev- 
enth Edition.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $iX30 

PACKARD'S  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.    By  John  H.  Packard,  m.d.     Cloth,  .50 

PAOE.    Railroad  Injuries.    With  Specisd  Reference  to  those  of  the  Back  and 

Nervous  System.    By  Herbert  Page,  f.r.c.s..  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  its  Medical  School.    Octavo.  Cloth,  ^.25 

Ii^jnries  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord.    In  their  Surgical  and  Medico-L^al 

Aspects.     Third  Edition.    Revised,    Octavo.  Prepanng. 

PABKES*  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Edward  A.  Parkes,  m.d.  The  Eighth  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  Edition.  Edited  by  J,  Lane  Notter,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.cs.. 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  England^  With  10  Litho- 
graphic Plates  and  over  100  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  Qoth,  l5-oo 

PARKES.  Hygiene  and  Pnhlic  Health.  A  Practical  Manual.  By  Louis  C. 
Parkes,  m.d.,  d.p.h.  London  Hospital;  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  at  University  College,  etc.  i2mo.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and 
Revised.  Cloth.  ^275 

PARRISH*S  Alcoholic  Inebriety.  From  a  Medical  Standpoint,  with  lUustiative 
Cases  from  the  Clinical  Records  of  the  Author.  By  Joseph  Parrish,  m.d.. 
President  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  Cure  of  Inebriates.     Paper,  .75 ;  Cloth,  I1.25 

PARYDT'S  Winckel's  Biseases  of  Women.    (See  Winckel,  page  28.) 

PARYDT.    Lectures  on  Obstetric  Horsing.    Delivered  at  the  Training  School  for 

Nurses  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.     By  Theophilus  Parvin,  m.d..  Professor 

'  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  at  Jefferson  Medical  College; 

Obstetrician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital.    i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

PHILLIPS.  Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses,  Their  Prescription  and  Adjustment  By 
R.  J.  Phillips,  m.d..  Instructor  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic, 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Presbyterian  Hospital.  47  Illustrations.   i2mo.  Cloth,  |i  00 

PHYSICIAH*S  VISITIHO  LIST.  Published  Annually.  Forty-Fourth  Year  of  its 
Publication. 
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INTBBIiBAVBD  SDITION. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocket,  etc.,  Gilt  Edges,  .        .          1.25 
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Perpetual  Edition,  without  Dates  and  with  Speqial  Memorandum  Pages. 

For  25  Patients,  interleaved,  tucks,  pocket  and  pencil,  .        .        •        .        $1-25 

50        •*  *  "  «  ..         «i  ....  1.50 

Monthly  Edition,  without  Bates.    Can  be  commenced  at  any  time  and  used 

until  full.    Requires  only  one  writing  of  patient's  name  for  the  whole  month. 

Plain  binding,  without  Flap  or  Pencil,  .75.     Leather  cover,  Pocket  and  Pencil,  |i.oo 

EXTkA  Pencils  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  25  cents  per  half  dozen. 

Wig^  This  List  combines  the  several  essential  qualities  of  strength,  compactness, 
durability  and  convenience.  It  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
physicians.  It  is  not  an  elaborate,  complicated  system  of  keeping  accounts,  but  a 
plain,  simple  record,  that  may  be  kept  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble — 
nence  its  popularity.  A  special  circular,  descriptive  of  contents  and  improvements, 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

FEBEIBA'S  Prescription  Book.  Containing  Lists  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Contrac- 
tions and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  Explanatory  Notes,  Grammatical 
Construction  of  Prescriptions,  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Terms.  ByJONATHANPEREiRA,  m.d.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cloth,  ^i. 00;  Tucks $1.25 

PORTER'S  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book.  By  Surgeon-Major  J.  H.  Porter,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  England.  Revised, 
and  partly  Rewritten.    Third  Edition.    Small  i2mo.  Leather  Covers,  $2.25 

POTTER.  A  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  in- 
cluding the  Action  of  Medicines,  Special  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  etc  In- 
cluding over  600  Prescriptions  and  Formulae.  By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  m.a., 
M.D.,  M.R.c.P.  (Lond.),  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco ;  late  A.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    8vo.    With  Thumb  Index  in  each  copy.    Cloth,  I4.00 ;  Leather,  I5.00 

Compend  of  Anatomy,  including  Visceral  Anatomy.    Based  upon  Gray, 

Fifth  Echtion.    Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged.     With   16   Lithographed 
Plates  and  117  other  Illustrations.    Being  No,  1 1  Quiz- Compend  f  Series, 

Cloth,  $1.00;  Interleaved  for  taking  Notes,  $1.25 

Compend  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera^utics  and  Prescription  Writing, 

with  special  reference  to  the  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs.     Fifth  Revised 
and  Improved  Edition,  with  Index.    Being  No,  6  f  Quiz-Compendt  Series, 

Cloth,  $1.00.     Interleaved  for  taking  Notes,  I1.25 

Speech  and  Its  Befects.  -  Considered  Physiologically,  Pathologically  and 
Remedially ;  being  the  Lea  Prize  Thesis  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1882. 
Revised  and  Corrected.     i2mo.  Cloth,  |i. 00 

POWELL.  Biseases  of  the  Lnngs  and  PlenrsB,  Including  Consumption.  By 
R.  Douglas  Powell,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
at  Brompton.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Colored  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 

PEITCHABB  on  the  Ear.  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  Urban 
Pritchard,  m.d.,  F.R.C.S., Professor  of  Aural  Surgery,  King^*s  College,  London, 
Aural  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear  Hos- 
pital, etc.  Second  Edition.  Many  Illustrations  and  Formulae.  i2mo.  Cloth,  I1.50 

PROCTOR'S  Practical  Pharmacy.  Lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy.  With  Wood 
Engravings  and  32  Lithographic  Fac -simile  Prescriptions.  By  Barnard  S. 
Proctor.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  with  elaborate  Tables  of  Chemical 
Solubilities,  etc.  Cloth,  $4.50 

RALFE.  Biseases  of  the  Kidney  and  Urinary  Derangements.  By  C.  H.  Ralfe, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ass't  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  lUus.   i2mo.  Cloth,  I2.75 
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EAMSAY.  A  System  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  William  Ramsay,  ph.d*, 
F.R.S.,  Prof,  of  Chem.  in  University  College,  London.    lUus.    8vo.     Cloth,  I4-50 

REESE*S  Medical  JnriBprudence  and  Toxicolognr.    A  Text-book  for  Medical  and 

Legal  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  John  J.  Reese,  m.d.,  Editor  of  Taylors 
Jurisprudence,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
including  Toxicology,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  DepafttmenL 
Third  Edition.  Enlarged.  Crown  Octavo.  666  pages.  Cloth,  ^3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

*<  The  third  edition  of  this  well-known  book  needs  scarcely  any  comment  at  our  hands.  l! 
has  been  so  fully  and  favorably  dwelt  upon  in  the  Journal  at  its  former  appearances  that  but  Iiu.c 
more  can  be  added  now.  That  it  is  a  standard  work  of  American  medical  literature  is  doC  say. 
ing  too  much  for  it,  also  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  guide  for  the  practitioner  if  called  upon 
to  define  his  position  in  the  judicial  forum.  To  the  student  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxi- 
cology it  is  invaluable,  as  it  is  concise,  clear,  and  thorough  in  every  respect.  The  absence  o! 
cumbersome  quotations  enhances  its  value.  The  additions  especially  valuable  in  the  presens 
revision  are  the  chapter  on  the  PiomaTnes  and  Formad*s  investigation  and  technique  for  tl.e 
restoration  and  measurement  o^  blood  corpuscles.*' — The  American  Journal  of  ike  Medicai 
Sciences, 

BEEVES.    Medical  Microscopy.   Illustrated.   A  Hand-Book  for  Physicians  and 
•  Students,  including  Chapters  on  Bacteriology,  Neoplasms,  Urinary  Examination, 
etc.    By  James  E.  Reeves,  m.d.,  Ex-P;esident  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Member  Association  American  Physicians,  etc.    Numerous  Illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  colors.  i2mo.     Handsome  Cloth,  AW,  $2.50 

BEEVES.  Bodily  Beformities  and  their  Treatment.  A  Handbook  of  Practical 
Orthopaedics.  By  H.  A.  Reeves,  m.d.,  Senior  Ass't  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital, Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital.    228  Illustrations.    Cloth,  I2.25 

BICHABBSOH.  Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach  It.  By  J.  G.  Richardson,  Prof, 
of  Hygiene,  University  of  Penna.  Cloth,  .50 

BICHABBSOH'S  Mechanical  Bentistry.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical 
Dentistry.  By  Joseph  Richardson,  d.d.s.  Sixth  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised 
by  Geo.  W.  Warren,  Chief  of  the  Clinical  Staff,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Eten- 
tal  Surgery,  Phila.    With  600  Illustrations.    8vo.      Cloth,  $4.50 ;  Leather.  I5.50 

BICHTEB*S  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  Text-book  for  Students.  By  Prof.  Victor 
VON  RiCHTER,  University  of  Breslau.  Fourth  American,  from  Sixth  Gennan 
Edition.  Authorized  Translation  by  Edgar  F.  Smith,  mji.,  ph.d..  Prof,  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of 
Berlin  and  Paris.    89  Illustrations  and  a  Colored  Plate.     i2mo.         Cloth,  ^00 

Organic  Chemistry.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds.  Second 
American  Edition,  translated  from  the  Sixth  German  by  Edgar  F.  Smith, 
M.  A.,  PH.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated. 
1040  pages.     i2mo.  Cloth,  ^50 

BOBEBTS.  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
Frederick  Roberts,  m.d..  Professor  of  Therapeutics  at  University  College. 
London.    Eighth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.   8vo.      Cloth,  I5.50;  Leather,  I6.50 

BOBIHSOIT.  Latili  Orammar  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine    By  D.  H.  Robinson. 

PH.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  Kansas.  Intro> 
duction  by  L.  E.  Sayre,  ph.g..  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in,  and  Dean  of  the  Dcpt. 
of  Pharmacy ,  University  of  Kansas.     i2mo.     Second  Edition.  Cloth,  S2.00 

SAHBEBSOH'S  Physiological  Laboratory.    A  Handbook  of  the  Physjological 

Laboratory.  Being  Practical  Exercises  for  Students  in  Physiology  and  Histology. 
By  J.  BuRDON  Sanderson,  m.d.,  E.  Klein,  m.d.,  Michael  Foster,  m.d.,  f.r^, 
and  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  m.d.  With  over  350  Illustrations  and  Appropriate 
Letter-press  Explanations  and  References.    One  Volume.  Cloth,  15.00 
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SiLB'SOM.  Biseases  of  The  Heart.  The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Thoracic  Aorta,  and  the  Pathology  which  serves  for  the  recognition  of  Morbid 
States  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation.  By  A.  Ernest  Sansom,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p., 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Medicine  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  etc.    With  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  Clothe  $7.50 

SATEE.    Organic  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy.    A  Handl^ook  for 

Students  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine.  By  L.  E.  Sayre,  ph.g.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1890.  Over  400  Illustra- 
tions, many  of  which  are  original.     Svo,  Nearly  Ready, 

SCHXJLTZE.  Obstetrical  BiagramS.  Being  a  Series  of  20  Colored  Lithograph 
Charts,  imperial  map  size,  of  Pregnancy  and  Midwifery,  with  accompanying 
explanatory  (German)  text,  illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  By  Dr.  B.  S.  Schultze, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Jena.    Second  Revised  Edition. 

Price,  in  Sheets,  Net^  $26.00 ;  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Muslin  Backs,  Net^  $36.00 

S£WELL.  Bental  Snrgery,  including  Special  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  By  Henry 
Sewell,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  President  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain.  3d 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  about  200  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00 

SHAWE.  Hotes  for  Visiting  Nnrses,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  working  and 
organization  of  District,  Visiting,  or  Parochial  Nurse  Societies.  By  Rosilind 
Gillette  Shawe,  District  Nurse  for  the  Brooklyn  Red  Cross  Society.  With  an 
Appendix  explaining  the  organization  and  working  of  various  Visiting  and  Dis- 
trict Nurse  Societies,  by  Helen  C.  Jenks,  of  Philadelphia.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00 

SMITH.  Abdominal  Surgery.  Being  a  Systematic  Description  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Operations.  By  J.  Greig  Smith,  m.a.,  f.r.s.e.,  Surg,  to  British  Royal  In- 
firmary ;  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  Bristol  Medical  School ;  Late  Examiner  in  Surgery, 
University  of  Aberdeen,  etc.  Over  80  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.   Cloth,  I7.00 

SMITH.  Electro-Chemical  Analysis.  By  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  28 
Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

SMITH  AITB  EELLEJEt.  Experiments.  Arranged  for  Students  in  General  Chem- 
istry. By  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  H.  F.  Keller,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Philadelphia  High  School.  Sec- 
ond Edition.    Svo.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  Net,  .60 

STAMMEB.  Chemical  Problems,  wjth  Explanations  and  Answers.  By  Karl 
Stammer.  Translated  from  the  2d  German  Edition,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Hoskinson, 
A.M.,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.     i2mo.  Cloth.  .75 

STAKE.    The  Bigestive  Organs  in  Childhood.    Second  Edition.    The  Diseases 

of  the  Digestive  Organs  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Investigation  of  Disease  and  the  Management  of  Children.  By  Louis  Starr, 
M.D.,  late  Clinical  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Penn*a;  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Phila.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated  by  two  Colored  Lithograph  Plates  and 
numerous  wood-engravings.    Crown  Octavo.  Cloth,  I2.25 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery,  including  the  General  Regimen  and  Feed- 
ing of  Infants  and  Children,  and  the  Domestic  Management  of  the  Ordinary 
Emergencies  of  Early  Life,  Massage,  etc.  Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged.  25 
Illustrations.     i2mo.    280  pages.  Cloth,.|i.oo 

See  also  Ooodhart  and  Starr.    P^ge  11. 
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STABLINO.  Elementfl  of  Human  Fhyeiolo^.  By  Ernest  H.  Starling,  m.d. 
LOND.,  M.  R.  c.  P.,  Joint  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London : 
Member  of  Physiological  Society,  etc.  With  loo  Illustrations.  i2mo.  437 
pages.  Cloth,  |2xo 

STEARITS.  Mental  Biseases.  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  designed  especially  for 
Medical  Students  and  General  Practitioners.  By  Henry  Putnam  Stearns,  m.d.. 
Physician  Superintendent  at  the  Hartford  Retreat,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Disea&es 
in  Yale  University,  Member  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Ass'n,  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Boston  Medico- Pyschological  Society.  With  a  Digest  of 
Laws  of  the  Various  States  Relating  to  Care  of  Insane.  Illustrated.  New  Series 
of  Manuals.  Cloth,  I3.00 ;  Sheep,  I3.50 

STEAVENSON  AHD  JOITES.    Medical  Electricity.    A  Practical  Handbook  for 

Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  W.  E.  Steavenson,  m.d.,  late  in 
charge  Electrical  Department,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  H.  Lewis  Jon&>. 
M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  in  Charge  Electrical  Department,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.     103  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth.  $2.50 

STEVEHSOH  ANB  MURPHY.    A  Treatise  on  Hygiene.    By  Various  Authors. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  at  Guy's   Hospital,  London,  etc.,  and  Shirley  F.  Murphv, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  County  of  London.    In  Two  Octavo  Volumes. 
Vol.1.    loi  3  pages.  With  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  Octavo.   Cloth,  I7.50 
Vol.  II.    With  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.    Octavo. 

Just  Ready.    Cloth,  J7.50 
J^^  Special  Circular  upon  application, 

STEWART'S  Compend  of  Pharmacy.  Based  upon  "  Remington's  Text-Book  of 
Pharmacy."  By  F.  E.  Stewart,  m.d.,  ph.g.,  Quiz  Master  in  Cheni.  and  Theoreti- 
cal Pharmacy,  Phila.  College  of  Pharmacy ;  Lect.  in  Pharmacology,  JefTerson 
Medical  College.  4th  Ed.  Revised  in  accordance  with  U.  S.  P.,  1890.  Com- 
plete tables  of  Metric  and  English  Weights  and  Measures,  t Quix- Compend ? 
Series,  Cloth,  |i.oo;  Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  notes, 1 1.2$ 

STIBLINO.  Outlines  of  Practical  Physiology.  Including  Chemical  and  Experi- 
mental Physiology,  with  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Medicine.  By  W.  Stir- 
ling,  M.D.,  sc.D.,  Prof,  of  Phys.,  Owens  College.  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
Examiner  in  Honors  School  of  Science,  Oxford,  England.  Second  Edition. 
234  Illustrations.  Cloth,  I3.00 

Outlines  of  Practical  Histology.    368  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  with  new  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  ^3.00 

ST0CKE1T*S  Bental  Materia  Medica.  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
with  Pharmacopoeia.    By  James  Stocken,  d.d.s.    Third  Edition.    Cloth,  I2.50 

STRAHAN.  ExtrapTTterine  Pregnancy.  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Extra- 
Uterine  Pregnancy.  Being  the  Jenks  Prize  Essay  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia.  By  John  Strahan,  m.d.  (Univ.  of  Ireland),  late  Res.  Surgeon 
Belfast  Union  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital.    Octavo.  Cloth,  .75 

SUTTON.  Lectures  on  Pathology.  Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital  by  the  laie 
Henry  Gawen  Sutton,  m.b.,  f.r.c.p..  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at 
the  London  Hospital.  Edited  by  Maurice  E.  Paul,  m.d.,  and  Revised  by  Samuel 
WiLKS.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.s,    Octavo.     503  pages.  Cloth,  $4.50 

SWANZY.  Biseases  of  the  Eye  and  their  Treatment  A  Handbook  for  Physi- 
cians and  Students.  By  Henry  R.  Swanzy,  a.m.,  m.b.,  f.r.c.s.i..  Surgeon  lo 
the  National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  ;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Adelaide  Hos- 
pital, Dublin.  Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.  Enlarged.  164  Illustra- 
tions. Two  Colored  and  one  Plain  Plate,  and  a  Zephvr  Test  Card.  i2mo. 
New  Series  of  Manuals,  Cloth,  I3.00;  Sheep,  1:3.50 
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STJTTOH'S  Volumetrio  Analysis.  A  Systematic  Handbook  for  the  Quantitative 
Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure,  Applied  to  Liquids,  Solids  and 
Gases.  By  Francis  Sittton,  f.cs.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
with  Illustrations.    8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 

ST'HOHBS.     Manual  of  Chemistry,  for  Medical  Students.     By  Brandreth 

_         Symonds,  a.m.,  M.D.,  Ass'l  Physician  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Out-Patient  Department ; 

"^  -  Attending  Physician  Northwestern  Dispensary,  New  York.    Second  Edition. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  |2.oo 

TAPT*S  Operative  Bentistry.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dentistry.  By 
Jonathan  Taft,  d.d.s.  Fourth  Revised  anft  Enlarged  Edition.  Over  100  Il- 
lustrations.   8vo.  Cloth,  $4.25  ;  Leather,  $5.00 

Index  of  Bental  Periodical  Literature.    8vo.  Cloth,  I2.00 

TALBOT.  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,  and  Their  Treatment.  By  Eugene  S. 
Talbot,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgfery  Woman's  Medical  College,  and 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Enlarged  by  about  100  pages.  Octavo.  234  Illustrations 
(169  of  which  are  original).    261  pages.  Cloth,  I3.00 

TAHHEB'S  Memoranda  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  and  Tests.  By  Thos. 
Hawkes  Tanner,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  7th  American,  from  the  Last  London  Edition. 
Revised  by  John  J.  Reese,  m.d..  Professor  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxi- 
cology in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     i2mo.  Cloth,  .75 

TATLOR.  Practice  of  Medicine.  A  Manual.  By  Frederick  Taylor,  m.d., 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at.  Guy*s  Hospital,  London ;  Physician  to 
Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry,  University  of  London.  Cloth,  |2.oo;  Sheep,  I2.50 

TEMPEBATVBE  Charts  for  Recording  Temperature,  Respiration,  Pulse,  Day  of 
Disease,  Date,  Age,  Sex,  Occupation,  Name,  etc.  Put  up  in  pads;  each  .50 

THOMPSON.  Urinary  Organs.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  Containing  32 
Lectures.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  p.r.cs.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery in  University  College.  Eighth  London  Ed.  Octavo.  470  pages.  Cloth,  I3.50 

Calcnlons  Diseases.  The  Preventive  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disease,  and 
the  Use  of  Solvent  Remedies.    Third  Edition.       i6mo.  Cloth,  1 1.00 

THORBTTRIT.  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  A  Contribution  to  the  study  of.  By 
William  Thorburn,  b.Sc.,  m.d.    Illustrated.    Octavo.  Cloth,  $4.50 

THOBHTOH.  The  Surgery  of  the  Kidney.  By  John  Knowsley  Thornton, 
M.B.  Edin.    With  19  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.75 

TOMES*  Bental  Anatomy.  A  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and  Compara- 
tive.   By  C.  S.  Tomes,  d.d.s.    235  Illustrations.    4th  £d.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $^.00 

Bental  Snidery.  A  System  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  John  Tomes,  f.r.s. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  C.  S.  Tomes,  d.d.s.  With 
292  Illustrations.    i2mo.    772  pages.  Cloth,  $5.00 

TEANSACTIONS  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Third  Series. 
Vols.  I.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  Cloth,  each,  $2.50.  VI,  VII,  Cloth,  each,  I3.50.  Vol. 
VIII,  1886,  Cloth,  jt3.75.    Vol.  IX,  Cloth,  I2.50. 

TEANSACTIONS  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians.  Vols.  I  and  II, 
Cloth,  $2.50  each.  Vol.  Ill,  Cloth,  I3.50.  Vol.  IV,  Cloth,  $3.00.  Vol.  V,  Cloth,  $2.50. 
Vol.  VI,  I3.00. 
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TEEVES.  Oerman-English  Medical  Bietionary.  By  Frederick  Treves,  f.r.cs.. 
assisted  by  Dr.  Hugo  Lang,  b.a.  (Munich).    i2mo.  yi  Russia,  I3.7S 

Physioal  Ednoation,  Its  Effeets,  Value,  Methods,  etc.  Cloth,  |i  .2; 

TEIMBLE.  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  Being  a  complete  course  in 
Chemical  Analysis.  By  Henry  Trimble,  ph.m..  Professor  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Fourdi  Eldition.  Enlarged. 
Illustrated.    8vo.  Cloth,  |i. 50 

TTTENBirLL'S  Artificial  Anessthesia.  The  Advantages  and  Accidents  of  Artifi- 
cial Anaesthesia ;  Its  Employinent  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease ;  Modes  of  Ad- 
ministration ;  Considering  th^ir  Relative  Risks ;  Tests  of  Purity ;  Treatment  of 
Asphyxia ;  Spasms  of  the  Glottis ;  Syncope,  etc.  By  Laurence  Turkbuix,  m.d., 
PH.  G.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  Jefferson  College  Hospital,  etc.  Hiird  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.    40  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  I3.00 

TUKE.  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine.  Giving  the  Definition,  Ety- 
mology, and  Synonyms  of  the  terms  used  in  Medical  Psychology,  with  the 
Symptoms,  Pathology,  amd  Treatment  of  the  recognized  forms  of  Mental  Dis- 
orders, together  with  the  Law  of  Lunacy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  E>lited  by 
D.  Hack  Tuke,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  Examiner  in  Mental  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  London ;  Co-Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Mental  Science.*'  Two  Volumes. 
Octavo.  Cloth,  %iy(x> 

TYSON.  Bright's  Bisease  and  Biahetes.  With  Especial  Reference  to  P^diology 
and  Therapeutics.  By  James  Tyson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Including  a  Section  on  Retinitis  in  Blight's 
Disease.  By  Wm.  F.  Norris,  m.d.,  Clin.  Prof,  of  Ophthalmology  in  Univ.  oi 
Penna.    With  Colored  Plates  and  many  Wood  Engravings.     8vo.     Cloth,  I3.50 

Onide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.    Eif  hth  Edition.    For  the  Use  of 

Physicians  and  Students.    With  Colored  Hate  and  Numerous  Illustrations 
Engraved  on  Wood.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised.  i2mo.  27 2  pages.  Cloth. |i. 50 

Cell  Boctrine.  Its  History  and  Present  State.  With  a  Copious  Bibliography 
of  the  subject.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  Cloth,  |2.oo 

Handbook  of  Physical  Biagnosis.   Illustrated.   2d  Ed.    1 2mo.    Cloth.  $1.50 

UNITES  STATES  PHA£MACOP(EIA.  1890.  Seventh  Decennial  Revision. 
Cloth,  Net,  $2.50  (Postpaid,  I2.77):  Sheep,  Net,  I3.00  (Postpaid.  $3.27);  Inter- 
leaved, y\W,  $4.00  (Postpaid,  $4.50) ;  printed  on  one  side  of  page  only.  Unbound. 
Net,  $3.50  (Postpaid,  $3.90). 

Select  Tables  from  the  U.  S.  P.  (1890).  Being  Nine  of  the  Most  Important 
and  Useful  Tables,  printed  on  Separate  Sheets.  Carefully  put  up  in  Patent 
Envelope.  .25 

VAN  HABLIEOEH  on  Skin  BiBcases.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment.  By  Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic ;  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  at  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Formube 
and  many  Illustrations.  In  Press. 

YAS  HttYS  on  The  Urine.  Chemical  Analysis  of  Healthy  and  Diseased  Urine. 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  By  T.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Indiana  University.    39  Illustrations.    Octavo.  Qoth,  |i.oo 

VOSWINKEL.  Surgical  Hnrsing.  A  Manual  for  Nurses.  By  Bkrtha  M.  Xos- 
wiNKEL,  Children's  Hospital,  Columbus,  O.    Illustrated.  In  Press. 

VIECHOWS  Post-mortem  Examinations.  A  Description  and  Explanation  of  the 
Method  of  Performing  them  in  the  Deaid  House  of  the  BerUn  Cnarit6  Hospital, 
with  especial  reference  to  Medico-legal  Practice.  By  Prof.  Virchow.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  T.  P.  Smith.    Third  Edition,  with  Additions.  Cloth.  |ixo 
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WAIfSHAM.  Manual  of  Practical  Surgery.  For  Students  and  Physicians.  By 
AVm.  J.  Walsham,  M.D.,  F.RX.S.,  Ass*t  Surg,  to,  and  Dem.  of  Practical  Surg,  in, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Surg,  to  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  London. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  318  Engravings.  New  Series  of 
Manuals,  Cloth,  I3.00 ;  Leather,  I3.50 

WABING.  Practical  Therapeutict.  A  Manual  for  Physicians  and  Students.  By 
Edward  J.  Waring,  m.d.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised,  Rewritten  and  Rearranged 
by  Dudley  W.  Buxton,  m.d.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  University 
College,  London.    Crown  Octavo.  Cloth,  I3.00;  Leather,  I3.50 

W  ABBEH .    Compend  Bental  Pathology  a^d  Dental  Medicine.    Containing  all 

the  most  noteworthy  points  of  interest  to  the  Dental  Student  and  a  Chapter 
on  Emergencies.  By  Geo.  W.  Warren,  d.d.s.,  Clinical  Chief,  Penn'a  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  Phila.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Being  No, 
13  t  QuiS'  Compend  t  Series,     1 2mo.  Cloth ,  1 1 .00 

Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  I1.25 

Compend  of  Mechanical  Bentistry.    Numerous  Illustrations.   Nearly  Ready, 

WATSOH  on  Amputations  of  the  Extremities  and  Their  Complications.  By 
B.  A.  Watson,  a.m.,  m.d.,  Surgeon  to  the  Jersey  City  Charity  Hospital  and  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    250  Illustrations.  Cloth,  I5.50 

Concussions.  An  Experimental  Study  of  Lesions  arising  from  Severe  Con- 
cussions.   8vo.  Paper  cover,  1 1. 00 

WATTS'  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Physical  and  Inorganic. 
(Being  the  14th  Edition  of  Fowne's  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.) 
By  Henry  Watts,  b.a.,  p.r.s.  With  Colored  Plate  of  Spectra  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   i2mo.    595  pages.  Cloth,  $2.25 

Orfl[anic  Chemistry.  Second  Edition.  By  Wm.  A.  Tilden,  d.Sc.,  f.r.s. 
(jBeing  the  13th  Edition  of  Fowne's  Organic  Chemistry.)  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  I2.25 

WELLS.  Compend  of  Oynecology.  By  Wm.  H.  Wells,  m.d.,  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  With  many  Illus- 
trations,   f  Quiz- Compend  f  Series  No,  7,     i2mo. 

Cloth,  |t.oo;  Interleaved  for  Notes,  $1.25 

WESTLAHD.  The  Wife  and  Mother.  A  Handbook  for  Mothers.  By  A. 
Westland,  m.d.,  late  Resident  Physician,  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary.  Clo.  $2.00 

WETHEREB.  .  Medical  Microscopy.  A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Microscope  in 
Practical  Medicine.  By  Frank  J.  Wethered,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p..  Demonstrator  of 
Practical  Medicine,  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  Assistant  Physician, 
late  Pathologist,  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Chest,  etc.  With  100 
Illustrations.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.50 

WETL.  Sanitary  Relations  of  the  Coal-Tar  Colors.  By  Theodore  Weyl. 
Authorized  Translation  by  Henry  Leffmann,  m.d.,  ph.d.  This  work  contains 
the  most  recent  trustworthy  information  on  the  physiological  action  of  the  coal- 
■  tar  colors.  Tests  for  recognizing  the  different  colors  are  given.  A  summary  of 
the  appropriate  legislative  enactments  in  the  leading  countries  in  Europe  is  also 
presented.  The  book  is  believed  to  be  the  only  compilation  in  the  field  in 
English,  and  will  be  found  highly  useful  in  determining  the  permissibility  of  the 
coal-tar  colors,  now  so  much  used  in  articles  of  food  and  drink.  i2mo.  154 
pages.  Cloth,  $1.25 

WHITE.    The  Month  and  Teeth.    By  J.  W.  White,  m.d.,  d.d.s.         Cloth,  .50 
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WHITE  ANB  WILCOX.  Materia  Medioa,  Pharmacy,  Pharmacology,  and 
Therapeutics.  A  Handbook  for  Students.  By  W.  Hale  WnrrE,  m.d.,  f.ex.p.. 
etc.,  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, Guy*s  Hospital;  Elxamincrm 
Materia  Medica,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.  American  Edition. 
Revised  by  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  m.a.,  m.d.,  ll.d..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Therapeutics  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital; Visiting  Physician  St.  Mark's  Hospital;  Assistant  Visiting  Physician 
Bellevue  Hospital.    Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.     i2nio. 

Cloth,  I3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

WILSON.  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science.  By  George  Wilson. 
M.A.,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Mid- Warwickshire,  England. 
With  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged  by  200  pages.   i2mo.    Cloth,  $3.25 

WILSON.    The  Summer  and  its  Diseases.    By  James  C.  Wilson,  m.d..  Prof,  of  the 

Practice  of  Med.  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.,  Phila.     Cloth,  .50 

WILSON.  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  nth  Revised  Edition.  Edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Clark,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.  492  Illustrations,  26  Colored  Plates,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Terms.    Thick  i2mo.  Cloth,  |6.oo 

WINCKEL.  Biseases  of  Women.  Second  Edidon.  Including  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra.  By  Dr.  F.  Winckel.  Professor  of 
Gynaecology,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  University  Clinic  for  Women,  in  Munich. 
Translated  by  special  authority  of  Author  and  Publisher,  under  the  supervision 
of,  and  with  an  Introduction  by,  Theophilus  Parvin,  m.d..  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Philadelphia.  With  1 52  Engravings  on  Wood,  most  of  which  are  original. 
2d  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Clodi,  ^3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

<'  Winckers  hand-book  is  a  work  that  will  be  profitably  consulted  by  all  classes  of  gynecol- 
ogical practitioners.  It  contains  better  and  more  elaborate  pathological  descriptions  than  anv 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  ...  As  a  text-book 
for  students,  as  well  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  we  can  conscientiously  recoo- 
mend  Winckcl's  *  Diseases  of  Women.*  ''—The  Medical  Record, 

Text-Book  of  ObstetriCB ;  Including  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
Puerperal  State.  Authorized  Translation  by  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  a.m.,  m.d.. 
Adjunct  Professor  to  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics,  Medical  Department,  University 
City  of  New  York.  With  nearly  200  Handsome  Illus.,  the  majority  of  which 
are  original  with  this  work.    Octavo.  Cloth,  |6.oo;  Leather,  I7.00 

WOAKES.  Post-Haflal  Catarrh  and  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  causing  Deafness.  By 
Edward  Woakes,  m.d.,  Senior  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.    26  Illustrations.  Qoth,  ^1.50 

WOLFP.    Manual  of  Applied  Medical  Chemistry  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of 

Medicine.  By  Lawrence  Wolff,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Clodi,  |i.oo 

WOOD.  Brain  Work  and  Overwork.  By  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood.  Clinical  Professor 
of  Nervous  Diseases,  University  of  Pennsylvania.    i2mo.  Qoth,  .50 

WOOBY.    Essentials  of  Chemistry  and  Urinalysis.    By  Sam  E.  Woodt.  km., 

M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Public  Hygiene,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  or. 
Diseases  of  Children,  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine.  Third  Edition. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

WTTHE.  Bose  and  Symptom  Book.  The  Physician's  Pocket  Dose  and  Symptom 
Book.  Containing  the  Doses  and  Uses  of  all  the  Principal  Articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  Officinal  Preparations.  By  Joseph  H.  Wythe,  a.m.,  m.d. 
17th  Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,  I1.25 

T£0*S  Manual  of  Fhysiologry.  Sixth  Edition.  A  Text-book  for  Students  of 
Medicine.  By  Gerald  F.  Yeo.,  m.d.,  f.r.cs..  Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's 
College,  London.  Sixth  Edition;  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  With 
254  Wood  Engravings  and  a  Glossary.  Crown  Octavo.  Being-  No.  /,  Sts 
Series  of  Manuals.  Cloth,  I3.00;  Leather,  I3.50 


MORRIS'S 

HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

A   NEW  TEXT-BOOK. 

791  Illustrations,  ai^  of  which  are  Printed  in  Several  Colors,  and  most  of 

which  are  original.     OCTAVO,     laoo  PAGES. 

Handsome  Cloth,  $7.50;   Full  Sheep,  $8.50;   Half  Russia, 

Marbled  Edges,  $9.50. 


We  will  send  free  to  any  address  a  large  descriptive  circular 
of  Morris's  Anatomy  giving  sample  pages  and  colored  illustrations,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  recommendations  from  prominent  professors 
and  demonstrators,  and  reviews  taken  from  the  best  medical  journals. 


''  The  treatise  on  *  Human  Anatomy '  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Blakiston  will  be  an  event  of  interest  to  medical  students.  The  first  necessity 
to  the  aspirant  for  a  medical  career  is  the  possession  of  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic manual  of  anatomy.  The  volume  before  us  is  admirable  in  every  way. 
It  is  magnificently  illustrated  in  colors,  and  a  specially  valuable  feature  is 
the  mode  of  describing  the  illustrations  in  the  text,  which  almost  amounts  to 
a  demonstration.  The  different  sections  have  been  compiled  by  authors  spe- 
cially qualified  for  the  duties  they  assume.  The  illustrations  have  all  been  cut 
on  wood  from  drawings  made  by  special  artists.  The  reading  matter  is 
terse  and  forcible.     The  superfluous  has  been  rigorously  suppressed. 

"The  student  searching  for  a  manual  with  which  to  begin  his  medical 
studies  should  certainly  consider  the  claims  of  this  handsome  volume  before 
committing  himself  irrevocably  to  any  particular  standard  text-book." — The 
Physician  and  Surgeon^  Ann  Arbor^  Mich, 


AN  EMINENTLY  PRACTICAL  BOOK. 

Moullin's  Surgery, 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

A  Complete  PractlcftI  Treatlie  on  Sargery,  with  SpecU  Reference  to  TreataMSt. 

By  C.  W.  MANSELL  MOULUN,  MJL,  MJ).  Oxon.,  FJt.C^.. 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  to  the  London  Hospital,  etc. 


Second  American  Edition, 

Edited  by  JOHN  B.  HAMILTON.  M.D..  LL.D.. 

Profenor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sui^ery ,  Huah  Medical  College.  Chi 
Surgery,  Chicago  Polyclinic ;  Formerly  Supervising  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Harioe 
Service ;  Surgeon  to  Presbyterian  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  Central 

Free  Dispensary,  Chicago,  etc. 

About  Six  Hundred  Illustrations, 

Over  two  hundred  of  which  are  original  with  this  work,  and  many  of  which  are 

printed  in  several  colors. 

Royal  Octavo,    laoo  Pages.    Handsome  Cloth,  $7.00 ;  Leather,  Raised  Bands, 
$8.oo ;  Half  Russia,  Crushed,  Marble  Edges,  $9.00. 

These  Priois  arc  AsaoLUtKLY  nbt. 

Of  the  600  illustrations  over  two  hundred  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
work,  and  their  originality  adds  great  value  to  their  usefulness  and  at  the  same  time  ezemplities 
the  character  of  the  whole  book,  in  that  it  has  been  worked  up  from  modem  ideas  and  m^o  j<^ 
instead  of  being  a  mere  rehash  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  others.  The  illnstiatioiis  will  excite 
particular  attention  on  account  of  their  practical  bearing  on  useful  points  in  Surgery.  By  the 
addition  of  colors  to  many  of  these  the  text  is  thoroughly  elucidated,  impreising  at  once  npoc 
the  mind  of  the  Surgeon  or  Student  the  real  relations  of  important  parts  of  the  Anatomy,  aoc 
certain  particular  diagnostic  features.  This  is  especially  patent  in  the  article  on  tumors,  where 
the  illustrations  of  sections  of  the  various  growths  have  been  colored  so  as  to  bring  oat  with 
great  clearness  their  differential  diagnosis.     / 

From  the  New  York  Medical  Record, 

"  Special  attention  is  given  throughout  to  treatment,  and  the  discussion  of  cootrovertrd 
points  on  pathology,  etc.,  is  rel^ated  to  the  background.  The  key-note  is  the  idea  that  the  chief 
aim  and  object  of  surgery  at  the  present  day  is  to  assist  the  tissues  in  every  possible  way  in  their 
struggle  against  disease. 

"  From  such  a  standpoint  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  writer's  attitude  is  a  conservative 
one.  He  is,  however,  free  from  hesitancy,  and  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  rapid  strides 
of  surgical  art  in  the  last  decade.  No  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  illustrations  were  dravx 
expressly  for  this  work.  It  has  all  the  conciseness  of  Druitt*s  well-known  work,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  somewhat  more  extensive  description  of  certain  conditions  occurring  in  pcaaical 
work." 

4^A  complete  circular,  with  sample  pages,  press  notices,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  upon  apiillcBtiaa. 


l^om  The  Sonthem  Clinic. 

'*  We  know^  of  no  Beries  of  books  issued  by  any  bouse  that  so  fully  meets  our  approval  as  tbese 
?  Quix-Compends  ?.  They  are  well  arranged,  full,  and  concise,  and  are  really  the  best  line  of  text- 
books that  could  be  found  for  either  student  or  practitioner.*' 


BLAKISTON'S  ?  QUIZ»COMPENDS  ? 

The  Best  Series  of  Manuals  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

Pxioe  of  eaoh,  Cloth,  91-00.     Interleaved,  for  taking  Notes,  91*25. 


These  Com pends  are  based  on  the  most  popular  text-books  and  the. lectures  of  prominent  professors, 
and  are  kept  constantly  revised,  so  that  they  may  thoroughly  represent  the  present  state  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  treat. 

49*  The  authors  have  had  lai^ge  experience  as  Quiz-Masters  and  attaches  of  colleges,  and  are  vrell 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  students. 

49*  7*hey  are  arranged  in  the  most  approved  form,  thorough  and  concise,  containing  over  600  fine  illustra- 
tions, inserted  wherever  they  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

49*  Can  be  used  by  students  of  affv  college. 

49*  They  contain  inforn3ation  nowhere  eUe  collected  in  a  such  a  condensed,  practical  shape. 

ILLUSTRATED  OIROULAR  FREE. 

No.  I.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Fifth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Including  Visceral  Anatomy.  Can 
be  used  with  either  Morris'  or  Gray's  Anatomy.  Z17  Illustrations  and  x6  Lithographic  Plates  of  Nerves  and 
Arteries,  with  Explanatory  Tables,  etc.  By  Samubl  O.  L.  Pottbr,  m.d..  Professor  of  the  Practice  oi 
Medicine,  Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco;  late  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 

No.  a.  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.  Part  L  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Improved.  By 
Dan*!.  E.  Huuhbs.  m.d.,  Physician-in-Chief,  Philadelphia  Hospiul,  late  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medi-' 
cine,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

No.  3.  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Part  II.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Improved.  Same 
author  as  No.  a. 

No.  4.  PHYSIOLOGY.  Seventh  Edition,  with  new  Illustrations  and  a  table  of  Physioloaical  Constants. 
Enlarged  and  Revised.  By  A.  P.  Brvbakbr,  m.d..  Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery;  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia. 

No.  s.  OBSTETRICS.  Filth  Edition.  By  Hbnby  G.  Lanois,  m.d.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Wm.  H. 
Wblls,  m.d..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Enlarged. 
47  Illustrations. 

No.  6.  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  PRESCRIPTION  WRITING.  Fifth 
Revised  Edition.  By  Samubl  O.  L.  PoTTBa,  m.d..  Professor  of  Practice,  Cooper  Medical  College,  San 
Francisco;  late  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 

No.  7.  GYNECOLOGY.  A  New  Book.  By  Wm.  H.  Wblls,  m.d..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics, 
Jeffenon  College,  Phila.delphia.    Illustrated. 

No.  8.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BYE  AND  RBFRACTION.  Second  Edition.  Including  Treatment  and 
Surgery.    By  L.  Wbbstbk  Fox,  m.d.,  and  Gborgb  M.  Gould,  m.d.    Wiih  39  Formula  and  71  Illustrations. 

No.  9.  SURGERY,  Minor  Surgery,  and  Bandaging.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  By 
OaviLLB  HoRWiTZ,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Ciinical  Professor  of  uenitO'Urinary  Surgery  and  Venereal  Diseases  in  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College ;  Surgeon  to  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc.    With  98  Formulae  and  71  Illustrations. 

No.  10.  CHEMISTRY.  Inorganic  and  Organic.  Third  Edition.  Including  Urinalysis,  Animal  Chem- 
istry, Chemistry  of  Milk^  Blood,  Tissues,  the  Secretions,  etc.  By  Hbnry  Lbfpmann,  m.d..  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Pennsylvanu  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  in  the  Woman*s  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

No.  XI.  PHARMACY.  Fourth  Edition.  Based  upon  Prof.  Remington's  Text-Book  of  Pharmacy.  By  F. 
£  Stbwart,  m  d.,pk.g.,  late  Quiz-Master  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy; 
lecturer  at  Jefferson  Medical  College.    Carefully  revised  in  accordance  with  the  new  U.  S.  r. 

No.  IS.  VETERINARY  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  By  Wm.  R.  Ballou,  m.d.. 
Professor  of  Eqiiine  Anatomy  at  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  Physician  to  Bellevue  Dis- 
pensary, etc.    With  99  graphic  Illustrations. 

No.  13.  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  DENTAL  MEDICINE.  Second  Edition,  Illustrated.  Con- 
taining  all  the  most  noteworthy  points  of  interest  to  the  Dental  Student  and  a  Section  on  Emergencies.  By 
Gbo.  W.  Warrrn,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Clinical  Staff,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia. 

No.  14.  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Colored  Plate.  By  Marcus  P.  Hatpibu),  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  Chicago  Medical  College. 

No.  15.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY,  gx  Illustrations.  By  H.  Nrw- 
bkrry  Hall,  ph.g.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medical  Chemistry,  Chicago  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School. 

Price,  each,  $1.00.   Interleaved,  for  taking  Notes,  $1.25. 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &   CO.,  Publishers. 

loij  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Published  Annually  for  44  Years. 


The  PHYSICIAN'S  Visiting  Lis 


(UNDSAY  &  BLAKISTON'S. ) 
Contents.— Special  Revised  Edition  for  1895. 


CALENDAR,  1895-1896. 

TABLE  OF  SIGNS,  to  b«  used  in  keeping  records. 

THE  METRIC  OR  FRENCH  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

TABLE  FOR  CONVERTING  APOTHECARIES' 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  INTO  GRAMS. 

POSOLOGICAL  TABLE  (Meadows). 

£)OSE  TABLE,  giving  the  doses  of  official  and  unofficial  drugs 
in  both  the  English  and  Metric  Systems.  Completely  re- 
written and  rearranged  for  1894  by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould. 

LIST  OF  NEW  REMEDIES,  1894. 

INCOMPATIBILITY  (Dr.  S.  O.  L.  Potter). 


Tys^n, 


POISONS  AND  ANTIDOTES. 
DISINFECTANTS. 
EXAMINATION  OF  URINE  {^Based 

Edition). 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE,  Differential  DiagnosU  of. 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLM 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  (Dr.  Gco>se  M.  Gu^^ 
THE  ERUPTIVE  FEVERS,  Table  of. 
ASPHYXIA  AND  APNOEA. 
COMPLETE   TABLE    FOR    CALCULATING 

PERIOD  OF  UTERO-GESTATION. 
COMPARISON  OF  THERMOMETERS. 


AND  THB  USUAL  BLANK  LBAVB8  FOR  KBBPINQ  ACCOUNTS,  RBCORD8.  BNQAQBlf  BNTS.  1 


RBQULAR  BDITION. 
For  as  PatienU  weekly.  Tucks,  Pockets  and  Pencil,  |i.oo 
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SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

PBRPBTUAL  BDITION.  without  Data. 

No.  z.  Containing  space  for  over  1300  names,  with  bbnl 
page  opposite  each  Vbiting  List  page.  Bouim 
in  Red  Leather  cover,  with  Pocket  am 
Pencil,  ..... 

No.  a.  Containing  space  for  9600  names,  with  bias] 
page  opposite  each  Visiting  List  pnge.  B0U04 
like  No.  X,  with  Pocket  and  Pencil, 

MONTHLY  BDITION,  without  Dates. 

No.  z.    Bound,  Seal  leather,  withoat  Flap  or  Pencil, 
gilt  edges,  ..... 

No.  s.  Bound,  Seal  leather,  with  Tucks,  Pencil,  etc 
gilt  edges.  .  .  .  .  - 


i>ec.; "  3.00 

SPECIAL.  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


"  The  fact  that  this  Visiting  List  has  been  published  annually  for*forty  years  is 
cient  guarantee  of  its  excellence  and  popularity.  In  addition  to  the  visiting  list  pr( 
it  contains  easily-accessible  suggestions  upon  many  of  the  emergencies  that  may  aris 
a  physician's  practice,  as  when  he  is  too  far  from  home  to  learn  from  his  text-book 
antidote  for  a  poison  that  may  have  been  swallowed,  or  the  proper  method  of  resusciti 
a  half-drowned  person.  True,  he  should  know  these  things,  but  who  does  not  occai 
ally  forget,  when  he  most  wishes  to  remember  ?  There  are  also  dose-tables,  tables  oi 
metric  system,  a  list  of  new  remedies,  rules  for  examining  urine,  a  table  for  calcuk 
the  period  of  pregnancy,  and  other  equally  useful  information.  The  arrangemen 
entering  patients,  visits,  consultations,  etc. ,  is  exceeding  simple,  and  the  whole  mak 
thin,  compact,  and  easily-carried  volume.** — Medical  News^  Phiiada, 

I^^The  Perpetual  and  Monthly  Editions  can  be  commenced  at  any  time 
used  until  full. 

ii^This  is  a  plain,  systematic  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  visits ;    well  prin 
strongly  bound,  durable,  convenient,  and  small. 

This  Visiting  List  is  published  in  November  cf  each  year, 

p.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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